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The Tlurmeae iiiooarcha derive their stem from the S'akya kiuga 
of‘ Kiipilavastu, tlie sacred race from which Gautama sprang. ,One 
of tlicm, Ablii-ltaja by name, is said to have migrated with his 
troops and followers into tho valley of tlie Irawadi, and there to 
have established his sovereignty at the city of Tagoung: a legend 
manifestly of equal value and like invention to tliat which deduced 
tlie Homans from the migration of the pious Aiueas, tho ancient 
llritons from Brut tho Trojan, and tho Gael from Scota daughter of 
Pharaoh.* 

Cut that Tagoung was tho early capital of tho Curmans, appears 
to bo admitted, aud is probable, supposing tho valley of the Irawadi 
to have been settled from the north. There, they relate, (as is 
told also of Amiradhiipiira in Ceylon), a city or a succession of 
cities had existed even during tho times of each of the three Bud¬ 
dhas who preceded Gautama. The last foundation of Ta-mini"- 
took place, jiccordlnn; to sjiory, in the days of Gautama himself, aiul 
this city was the seat of seventeen successive kiugs/f 

From Tagoung a wild legend carries tho dynasty to Promo, where 
an empire under tho Pali name of Sure .Khettara (Sri Kshetra) was 


* I soo, liowevcr, sinoo Uic i-ext was written, that Lasson accepts the traditions 
of the Iiuliaii orij'iu of tho Uurinc.so Kings ns gcuuiut». (Indkche AUerihum* 
xJemuivy II. 1034!.) 

f Col. Uiirnoy in J. A. H. Ih vol, V. j). 157. 

No. LXXXV.—Niiw Sjciiijiis. Von. XXVI. b 
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The Semaine at. Fagan. [Nb. 1. 

eRtnbli^lied about 484 B, C. It does not appear from the authori¬ 
ties whether the kingdom of Tagoiing is believed to have continued 
contemporaneously with that of Proiue, 

There is no doubt that the frequent shiftings of their capitals is 
characteristic of the Indo-Chinese nations, and is connected with 
the facilities for migration presented by their great navigable rivers, 
and by*the unsubstatitial nature of their dwellings. Still, one can- 
not but have sonio suspicion that tlio desire to carry back to a re¬ 
moter epoch the existence of the empire as a great monarchy, has 
led to the representation of what was really the history of varioiis^)et- 
ty principalities, attaining probably an alternate preponderance ot 
dominion, as the history of one dynasty of inomirchs in various suc¬ 
cessive s(‘ats. 

Pegu, it need not be said, was an independent kingdom, though 
several times subjected for a longer or shorter period by tlio Bur- 
mans previous to the last conquest by Alompra, and twice at least 
in its turn subjecting Ava.* Touugi'i also appears undoubtedly to 
have bceu a separate kingdom fora considerable period, two of its 
kings or princes in succession having conquered Pegu during the 
sixteenth century; and Martaban was tlie seat of an iiidepeudeiit 
prince for at least 140 years. Tavoy was occasionally independent, 
tiiough at other times alteniately subject to Pegu or Siam. Aracan, 
bearing much the same relatiou to Burma that Norway did to 
Sweden, preserved its iudopendence till tlio end of the last century. 
But besides these, there are perliaps indications of otH^r princij)ali“ 
ties within the boundaries of Burma proper, Ixings of Pronie are 
inentioued in the histories of the Portuguese adventurers. Fordi- 

* In the thirteenth century ilirce generations oT Rurman kings niignetl over 
Pegu. In 1554 or tlicreaboufs, llie king of IVgn, wlio was a liurniesc pritice of 
Toungu, conquered Ava and its empire as far as Mogonng mui the Shan state of 
^J'heiii-nu This was the aeme of Pegu.m! prohperil}, but e>en 1 hat was iiiuler a 
Pnirmeso sovorogn. About 1C13 tbc king of ^Lva tn'carne master of Pegu and all 
the lower provinces. So matters continuLMl fill the Peguaii revolt of 1740 and tlio 
following years, which not only succeeded in flic expulsion of tlic ilunnans, but 
in 1752 in the (ronquest of Ava, Tliis brief ascendancy was upset in the same 
year by tbc Hunter-Captain Alompra, whose dynasty still sits on the tlironc of 
Ava, though Pegu has past into the hands of the Jxalds. 
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nand Mendez Pinto apeaks of several other kingdoms on the 
Irawddi; but he is to be sure a very bad authority. Fatlier 
Sangennano also, in hia abstract of the Burmese chronicles, appears 
to speak of contemporary kings of Myeu-zain or Panya, Ta-goung 
and Tsa-gaing.* 

These instances may, however, originate only in the ambiguity of 
the Burmese title M] 2 N, which is applied equally to the King of 
England and to the Governor General of India, to the king of 
Burma and to all the high dignitaries and princes of his provinces. 

Empire of Prome came to an end, it is said, through civil 
strife,t and one of the princes, in A. 1). 107, flying to the north, 
established himself at Pagan. According to the view taken by Craw- 
furd and Burney, as well as Saugerinano, the Burmese monarchy 
continued under a succession of iifty-two or fifty-live princes, to the 
end ot the tliirteenth century. ^ 

But the authority quoted by Mr. MasonJ (apparently an edition 
of the royal chronicle) implies that the city founded, or re-founded, 
in 107 was tliat of Upper Pagan on the Upper Ir/ivvadi closely 
adjoining Tagouiig, and that the Pagan of which wo now speak was 
not founded till 847 or 840. 

The site of upper Pagan has been visited by Captain Ilaunay in 
1835, and by the llev. J\lr. Kincaird in 1837. 

CapL. llatitiay 8ays,§ “About a mile to the south of this 
(Tagouug) is a place called Pagam-myo, which is now a complete 

* J)e»LTi|)lioii ot'llie Bunneae Empire, pp, A2, 13. 

t Tile lollowing qiuiiui. legend ia related by 8angerinaiio. On the day of the last 
king’s deatii it Inqipenod that u couiit.rymau’s eoriisieve, or winnowing fan, was 
earried away by an impetuous wind. TIic countryman gave chase, ernng out: 
“Oh niy <*<>riiHieve! oh my coriisiev'o!* § ^ The citizens, disturbed by the clamour, 
and not knowing what had happened, began likew'iso to ciy, “ Army of the Com- 
Biovo! Soldiers of the Cornsieve!** A great eonfusiou conseiiueiit ly arose and the 
eitizeus divided themselves into three faeiioiis, who took up arms against one 
unotlier, nnd wore aftenvards formed into three nations, the Pyu, the Karan, and 
tlio Burmese. (Tbo were probably the people in Die nciglibourliood of 
Promo; Karan or Kanrau tlio Aracanesc. See Puavkk in J. A. S. B. Xllf. 29.) 

J JV<r{tfral Produciiona of JiurmHj II, 450. 

§ ]VI. S. Karrative of a journey from Ava to the Aiubor-inbiefi* near the Assam 
frontier. (Jn Foreign Office^ Calcutta.) 

ii 2 
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jungle, but covered with the remains of brick buildings as far as 
the eyo can reach. Tliero are also tho ruins of several large tem¬ 
ples which have now more the appearance of earthen mounds than 
the remains of tlie brick buildings, and they are covered with jungle 
to the top.” The people on tlie spot told Capt. llannay that the 
city was inucli more ancient iliaii the other Pagan. And indeed we 
heard trtiis upper city spoken of as ‘‘old Pagan,” when we were at 
the capital. 

Soino interesting discoveries in Burmese history and antiquities 
may yet be made among the ruins of wliich Capt. Uanuny speaks. 

Nine of the oldest temples at Pagdu are ascribed, according to 
Crawfurd, to king Pyan-bja, circa 850. This coincides witli the 
reign and date to which Mr. Mason's account assigns the foundation 
of the city. 

Hero then twenty-one kings reigned in regular succession from 
the middle of tho 9th to tho end of the 13th century^ and here in 
the year 997, under the apostleship of A-rahan and the reign of 
Auau-ra-men-zau, Buddhism was established in its present shape as 
the religion of tho country.* 

The history of the destruction of Pagan has been related by Col. 
Burney from the Burmese chronicles.f ludiguant at the murder 
of an ambassador by the Burmese king, the Emperor of China sent 
a vast army to invade Burma. The king, Narathee-ha-padc, in his 
anxiety to strengtlien the defences of his capital, pulled down, for 

I 

the sake of tho materials, (so the chronicle relates), one thousand 
largo arched temples, one thousand smaller ones, and four thousand 
square temples. But under one of these temples a prophetic 
inscription of ominous import was found : the king lost heart, left 
his new walls defenceless and fled to Basseiu. The Chineso 
advanced, occupied the city, and continued to pursue the Burmaa 
army as fur as Taroup-muu, or Chineso point, a considerublo distance 
below Prome. This was in 1284. 

Colonel Burney h^s indicated that tliis is the same Chinese 
invasion which is spoken of by Marco Polo. Turning to that 
traveller (in Purchas, vol. III. 93,) we find that when tho Crrcat 

* Judson's Life, I-199, mid Crawfurd, p. 491. 
t J. A. S. B. Vol. IV. p. 402. 
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Khan minded to subdue the city of Mieu, [the Chinese name for 
Burmii'l he sent a valiant Captain, and an army cliiefly coinposed of 
jesters with whom his court was always furnished. 

It is curious enough to contrast the contemptuous view of the 
Burmese enterprise here indicated, with the history of the same 
event as given by the Burmans in their chronicle. lustoud of au 
army of jesters they represent the emperor to have semtahostof 
at least six uhliious of horso, and twenty miliious of foot, to attack 
Pagan, and to have been obliged to reinforce ilicse repeatedly beforo 
the^ould overcome the resolute resistance of the Burmese, who 
encountered the enemy near the mouth of the Baiiio river. 

^Proin the mention of this locality it would appear that the 
Chinese invasion took place by the route still followed by the main 
body of the Chinese trade with Burma. 

Pagfui surprised us all. None of the preceding travtdlera to Ava 
had prepared us for remains of such importance and interest. I do 
not find any mention of Pagan and its temples before tlie middle of 
the last century, when Ciipt. George Baker and Lieutenant North 
were seat oji a joint embassy to Aloinpra from the British settlouient 
at Negrais. Lieut. North died at Pagan, or rather at Nyoung-u, 
a considerable trading town at the northern extremity of tlie ruins. 
On his way down, Capt, Baker seems to have staid a week at 
“ Pagang Youngoe.” lie mentions the great number of pagodas iu 
the neighbourhood, and one in particular, the biggest of any 
between Dagon (liaiigoon) and jMomcliabue (Moutsbobo the resi¬ 
dence of Alompra,) kept in good repair, and celebrated by the 
people for having one of their god’s teeth and a collar bone buried 
under it.”# 

Colouel Syines visited some of the temples on his way both up 
and down the river, and gives a somewhat vague account of tlio 
Aiiaucia, which was then undergoing repair at the expense of the 
Prince Itoyal. lie was told that the prince had collected gold for 
the purpose of gilding it, au iritentiou which the size of the building 
renders improbable, and which certainly was not fullilled. 

Cox also describes the Aiuiuda, and took some measuroiueuts with 
the iiitention of making a plan of the building. 

* Buliyniplc s Oriental Bepertoiy, 1. 171. 
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Anioug the ruins of the ancient city on the 8th February, 1826, 
tlie Burmese under the hapless Niiwong-bhuyon, or “King of 
Sunset,’** made their last stand against Sir Archibald Campbell’s 
army, which remained encamped there for some days afterwards. 
Havelock, in his history of the Cum])jiign, notices the numerous 
monuments, but says ; “ the sensation of barren wonderment is the 
only one which Fagahm excites. There is little to admire, nothing 
to venerate, nothing to exalt the notion of the taste and invention 
of the people which the traveller might already have formed in 
Eangoou or Prome.” It will be seen presently that we ’differ wjdely 
in opinion from Colonel Havelock. 

Tho account that conveys the most truthful impression of Pagau 
is probably that contained in the travels of Mr. Howard Malcom, 
an American missionary traveller. 

AJr, Crawfurd indeed devotes several pages of Ins admirable book 
to the detailed description of some of these buildijigs, and gives aji 
engraving of that which bo considered the liiieat architectural work 
among them. From his selection in this instance 1 utterly dissent. 
Tho temple which he has engraved is, as com[mred witli the 
greater w'orks at Pagan, paltry and debased. It is altogether 
uncharacteristic of the peculiar Pagfiii architecture ; nor is it indeed 
well or accurately represented in the print. Mr. Crawfnnl’a 
descri])tions too, an accurate observer as he is, fail somehow to leave 
with his readers any just impression of these great and singular 
relies. From that preference ot his wliich has been referred to, 
it strikes me that he did not himself do justice to the grandeur or 
interest of these buildings, and tlierefore could not enable his readers 
to do so. With the assistance in illustration that we enjoy, we 
ought to be able to do better. 

In Pegu and lower Burma, tho Buddhist pagoda is seldom found 
in any other form than that of tho solid bell-sliapcd structure, 
ropreseutiug (though with a difference) the topes of ancient India 
and the Chaityas of Tibet, and always supposed to cover a sacred 

* Othcr^iic^e Laju-thooa. Ho fled to Avn, and nppi‘arod boluro the king do* 
manding now troops. The king in a rage ordered him to bo put to death. The 
poor fellow was tortured out of life before he reuelied the place of cxecutiuii. 
Jiidson’s Life, I, 295, 
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relic. Iraaf^es of Gautama are often attached to these, but do not 
seem to be essential to them. The great Pagodas of Kangoou, 
Pronie, and Pegu are celebrated examples of this kind of edilico. 

The type of the principal temples at Pagan is very different, and 
they suit better our idea of what the word temple implies. Pemains 
of this description but on a small scale, first uUraeted our attention 
at Tantabeng, a place on the east bauk of tho Iruwudi some miles 
above 'ycnniigyoung-* 


Tho buildings at Tantabeugt were numerous, had an air of great 
auii^ity, and were, as far as we examined them, on one general 
plan. The body of the buildings was cubical iu form, inclosing a 
Ootluc-vaulted Clninibor. Tho entrance was by a projecting porch 
to the east, and this porch had also a subsidiary door on its 
north and south sides. There were also slightly projecting door- 
phiccs on the three other sides of tho main building, sonielhnes 
blank and soinetirues real entrances. The plan of the building 
was cruciform. Several terraces rose successively above the body 
of the temple, and from the highest terrace rose a spire bearing a 
strong general resemblance to that of the common temples of 
Eastern In<lia, being like tho latter a tall pyramid with bulging 
aides. The angles of this spire were marked as quoins, with deep 
joints, and a little apex at the projecting angle of each, which gave 
a peculiar serrated appoarauco to the outline when seen against tho 
sky. These buildings were entirely of brick; the ornamental 
mouldings still partially remained iu plaster. The interior of each 
temple contained an image of Gautama, or its remains. Tho walls 
and vaults w'ero plastered aud had been liighly decorated with 
minute fresco painting. 

Such is the substantial type of all tho most important temples at 
Ihigan, though when the urea of the grouiid-plau expands from 30 
or 40 feet square to 200 or 300 feet squartf, the proportions aud 
details of the parts necessarily vary considerably. 


* ]\Tr. Oldhaii) says that saw a chaiiibiTt'd pay^oda as low down as Akouk- 
loung (brlow Promo.) Thc'n? is a conspicuous one also at Tliayct Myo. Ihit Ihoj 
arc conij>nruiivoly raiv anywhere below tlio point named, ami never, I think, of 
tlie nnt.uine tyjH* here described. 

t Tliesc have been pbotogruphed by Captain Triiic. 
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The Pagau ruins extend over a space about eight miles in length 
along the river, and probably averaging two miles in breadth. The 
present town of Pagan stands on the river side within the decayed 
ramparts of tlie ancient city, near the middle length of this 
space. 

This brick rampart and fragments of an ancient gateway showing 
almost obliterated traces of a highly architectural character, are tho 
only remains at Pagiln which are not of a religious description. If 
any tradition lingers round the site of the aucieut palaces of the 
kings, who reigned hero for so many centuries, our party missed it. 

Of the number of tho temples at Pagan, I feel scarcely able to 
form any estimate, tho few days which wo spent there having bcQii 
chiefly devoted to a detailed examination of some of tho most 
important. Tint of all sizes I should not guess tlieiii at less than 
eigh*^ hundred, or perhaps a cliousaud. 

All kinds and forms are to bo found among them; the bell-shaped 
pyramid of dead brick-work in all its varieties; the same, raised 
over a scpiare or octagonal cell containing an image of the Buddha ; 
the bluft* knoblike dome of tho Ceylon Dagobas, with tho sipiaro 
cap which seems to have characterized the most ancient Buddliist 
Chaityas as represented in the sculptures at Sanchi, and in the 
ancient model pagodas in tho Asiatic Society’s Museum; tho 
fantastic Bo-plna or Pumpkin Pagoda, which seemed rather like 
a fragment of what we might conceive the architecture of tho moon, 
than anything terrestrial; and many variatioi»s on these types. 
But the predouiinant and characteristic form is that of the cruciform 
vaulted temple, wliich we have described above. 

Three at least of tho great temples, and a few of the smaller ones 
of this kind, have been from time to time repaired, and are still 
more or less frequented by worshippers. But by far the greater 
number have been abandoned to the owls and bats, and some liavo 
been desecrated into cow-houses by the villagers. 

In some respects the most remarkable of ilio great temples, and 
that which is still tho most frequented as a place of worship, is tho 
Auanda. 

“ This temple is said to have been built in the reign of Kyan-yeet- 
tUa, about the time of the Norman conquest of England. Tradition 
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has it, that fire Bahandahs^ or Saints of an order second only to a 
Buddha, arrived at Pagan from the Hema-wuuda or nimala 3 ^an 
region. They stated that they lived in caves on the Nanda-mdla 
hill (probably the Nunda DovI Peak), and the king requested them 
to give him a model of their abode, from which ho might construct 
' a temple. The Baliaudahs did as they were requested, and the temple 
being built was called Nanda-Ui gun or “ Caves of Nanda.” (PL I.) 
The term Xiianda, by which the temple is now known, is a corrup* 
tion, arising from the name of Luanda, the cousin and favourite 
disciule of Gaudama, being so well known to the people. The 
representation of a cave is a favourite style of building among the 
Burmese for depositing images.* This is not wonderful among the 
votaries of a religion which regards an ascetic life in the wilderness 
as the highest state for mortals in this world.”t 

Major Phayre mentioned another probable origin of tlie name of 
this temple, viz. from the Palee Ananta “the endless;” which 
seems to be supported by the fact that another great temple close 
at hand is called Thapingu, “The omniscient.” 

To reach the Ananda we passed out ihrougli the principal eastern 
gate of the ancient city. The remains of tlie defences form a 
distinct mound and ditch, traceable in their entire circuit, and large 
masses of the brick work still stand at intervals, but I saw none in 
whicli any feature of the architecture, or portion of the battlements, 
was distinguishable. The gate has some remains of arehitectural 
design, and ornament of a rich character in plaster, witli foliated 
pilaster capitals and festoons; but these roiuuauts have beiui 
disfigured and obscured by the erection of two coarse modern 
niches with figures of 'Warders. A few yards beyond the gate are 
the square saiidstoiio inscribed pillars mentioned by Jlr, Crawfurd. 
Their appearance is suggestive of great antiquity and interest. 
But the expectation of the latter would probably bo disappointed 
by an interpretation. The character appeared to be ^quaroj Bur- 

* Scvcriil of tho temples at Pagan are named in this way; c. g, Skio&kuy 
« The golden enve ;** iSemhifo-Jcii^ The wliitc elephant rave,’* &t;.—II. Y, 
f Note by Major Pliu^rc. 

X I do not know whether it has been noticed that the circular foiin of tlio 
ordinary Burmese cliarocter, as of the Ooria, the Tamul and scyeral other South 

C 
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mese o£ a very neat and uniform type, as indeed most of the 
Burmese inscriptions are, and very inucli superior iu execution to 
what our lapidary inscriptions were a century ago. 

In tlie precincts of the Anaiida we entered a large group of 
monastic buildings, forming a street of some length. These in 
beauty of detail and combination, were admirable. The wood ' 
carving was rich and effective beyond doscriptioa; photography 
only could do it justice. 

Great fancy was displayed in the fantastic figures of warriors, 
dancers, Nats (spirits) and Bilus (ogres,) in high relrcf, that^lled 
the angles and nuclei of the sculptured surfaces. The fretted 
pinnacles of the ridge ornaments were topped with birds cut iu 
profile, in every attitude of sleeping, pecking, stalking, or taking 
wing. AVith the permission of a venerable and toothless poongyee wo 
looked into a chamber which was a perfect museum of quaint and 
rich gilt carving, iu small shrines, book chests, &c., not unlike tiio 
omnium gatherum of a Chinese Josshouse. One chamber contain¬ 
ed, among other things, a neat model of a wooden monastery wnth 
its appropriate carving. 

The most elaborate of these religious buildings is stated to liavo 
been built only a few years ago by a man of yc-iiaii-gyouug; 
probably some millionnaire of the oil trade.* 

In the same monastic street a brick building, in the external 
form of a Ivyoung, contains a corridor entirely covered witii rude 
paintings on the plaster. These are all, jMajor Phayro ijiforms me, 
representations of Jats or passages iu the life of Gautama in various 
periods of pre-existeuco. The greater part of tlie scenes appeared 
to depict the amusements and employments of ordinary life, such 
as feasting, hunting, weaving, looking at plays, being shawpooed^ 
and the like. The persons represented, like the marioiinettes iu 
the puppet plays, w'ere all exhibited with pure white complexions. 
By a curious self-delusion, the Burniaus would seem to claim that 


liidiun alpliabets, is a necessary result of the practice of wntijig on palm loaves 
with a st}le. Certain of the sacred books wlih U are written m the square cha¬ 
racter are inscribed wltli a block gum (the thit-see) used us ink. 

* Photographed by Cupt. Tripe. 
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in theory at least they are white people.* And what is still more 
curious, the Bengalees appear indirectly to admit the claim; for our 
servants in spealcinty of themselves and their countrymen, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the Burmaus, constantly made use of the term 
* Kala admi’—black mau, as the representative of the Burmese 
a foreigner. 

In o!ic part of the scries were some representations of punishment 
in the Buddliist Hells. Demons were pictured beating out tlie 
brains of the unhappy with clubs, or elephants trampling on them, 
and .iu one 'place was a perfect picture of Prometheus; the victim 
lying on the ground, w^hilst a monstrous unclcau bird pecked at his 
side. 

Prom tliis monastic colony a wooden colonnade, covered with the 
usual carved gables and tapering slender spires, led to the northern 
doorway of the Ananda. 

This remarkable building, with a gonoml resemblance in charac¬ 
ter to the other great temples, has some marked peculiarities and 
felicities of its own. They all suggest, but ihfs perhaps above them 
all suggests, strange memories of the temples of Southern Catholic 
Eurv)pe. The Ananda is iu plan a stpiuiuj of nearly 200 feet to the 
side, and broken on each side by the projection of large gabled vesti¬ 
bules whicli convert the plan into a perfect Greek cross.f (Plate II.) 
These vestibules are somewhat lower than the square mass of the 
building, which elevates itself to a height of 35 feet in iw'o tiers of 
windows. Above this rise six successive^ diiniiiishing terraces 
connected by curved converging roofs, the last terrace just atlbrding 
brcjulth for the spire which crowns and com[)lete3 the edifice. The 
lower half of this spire is the bulging initre-like pyramid adapted 
from the temples of India, such as 1 have described at Tantabeng: 
the upper half is the same moulded taper pinnacle that terminates 
the common bell-shaped pagodas of Pegu. The gilded tree caps the 


* But so uIbo thought Boino of the oltl travellers. Thus Vineeut Lebluuo anys ; 
“The peo])l(J (of Pegu) are rather wliitca lliaii blaeks, and w'ell shap’d.” I think 
I have seen some brahmins faiivr tliaii any Biimuins. But the average tint iu 
Burma is miieh lighter tiuui in India. One never, I believe, sees u Burmaii to 
wlioiii the word hldch could be applied fairly, 
t See also Cupi. Tripe’s photograph, No. —. 
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whole afc a height of one hundred and sixty-eight feet above tho 
ground. 

The building internally consists of two concentric and lofty cor¬ 
ridors, communicating by passages for light opposite the windows, 
and by larger openings to the four porches. Opposite each of these 
latter, and receding From the inner cori'idor towards the centre of 
the building, is a cell or clianibor for an idol. In each this idol is a 
colossal standing figure upwards of 30 feet in height. They vary 
sliglitly in size and gesture; but all are in attitudes of prayer, 
preaching, or benediction. Each stands, facing the porcI\ and 
entrance, on a great carved lotus-like pedestal, within rails like tho 
chancel-rails of an English church. Tliere are gates to eacli of these 
chambers, noble frames of timber rising to a height of four and 
twenty feet. The frame bars are nearly a foot in thickness, and 
richjy carved ou the surface in undercut foliage; the pannels are 
of lattice work, each intersection of the lattice marked with a gilt 
rosette, 

Tho lighting of tlieSo image chambers is perhaps tlie most singu¬ 
lar feature of the whole. The lofty vault, nearly 50 feet high, in 
which stands the idol, canopied by a valance of gilt metal curiously 
wrought, reaches up into the second terrace of the upper structure, 
and a window pierced in this sends a Hglit from far above tlie 
spectator’s head, and from an unseen source, upon tlio head and 
shoulders of tlie great gilded image. This unexpected and partial 
illumination in the dim recesses of these vaulted corridors, produces 
a very powerful and strange eftect, especially ou the north side*, 
where the front light through the groat doorway is entirely 
subdued by the roofs of the covered approach from the monastic 
establishments.* 

These four great statues represent the four Buddhas who have 
appeared in the present World Period.! 


* “A similar artistic introduction of tlie liglit is mentioned by Mr. Fergusson 
as charatjtcrising ‘the great rook-cut JiasiJieiis of riulm.’” (Jfandbook of Arch. 1. 
313.) May this not have been irniliited in tlie Aiiaiida, and may the fact not bo 
in some degree a confirmation of the legend, that caves Avcrc intended to bt* repro- 
Bcnled by these vaidts ? 

t “ Tlioy are said to be composed of dilTcrcnt materials os follows: 
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The temple, like the other great temples here, is surrounded by 
a square enclosure wall with a gate in each face. “Tliat to the 
north is the only one in repair. This was no doubt intended as 
the princij)al entrance, and has the image of Gautama placed 
there, but it is difficult to say why tiie western entrance was not 
' chosen for this distinction,* as it is directly in siglit of the Tan- 
Kyeo hill and Pagoda, on the opposite site of the Irawadee,’where 
Gautama himself stood with his favourite disciple, Ananda, and 
predicted the future building and greatness of the city of Pagiin. 
Perhjips the north was chosen as being the direction in which Gau¬ 
tama walked after the moment of his birth. 

In the centre of the vestibule on the w^estern side stands cut 
in stone on an elevated and railed platform, a rcpresentatioti of 
the impression of Gautama’s feet. In the galleries or corridors 
running round tlio building, disposed in niches along the ma^^sive 
walls, at regular distances apart, are numerous images of Gau¬ 
tama, and sculptured groups of figures illustrating particular events 
of his life. These have been covered over with a substance resem¬ 
bling thitsee (black gum resin) and vermilion.J 

*‘Tlio iiua(To <0 iho. oust is the Buddlia Kankatlian made of a sweet-soonted 
wood oullod I)ai!-tsa-^oo. To tJic west is Ka-lhaba^ made of brass. To the nort h 
Oanlama, of J'ir; to the south Ganno-ipo)i of Jasuiinc-wood. Wliutovor the 
original inaterial of those imagt's may have been, it aj)poars now that tlie outer 
coating of oaoh hj ofplaMor riohly gilt over.”— Major Pha^re, 

^ Compare Cunnuighaiu’s Topes of Ehilsa, p. li)l. It there appeals that at 

No. 1 Tope at Sanohi, witliin the enclosure and immediately facing each cutninee, 

• 

tliero is a large figure, once under a canopy. That to the cast Major Cunningham 
considers to be “KliAKlTCUANDA, first mortal Buddha; tliat to the soutli 
KANAKA; to tlic west KASVAPA; and to the north SAKYA SlNllA” 
(Gautama). IFcnco it would ujipoar that the figures in tlie Ananda wore not 
placed urhitorily, but according to orthodox Budilliistic tradition.--11. Y. 

f Major IMiayre. 

X I extract tlic following detailed account of some of those curious groups 
from Major Phayro’s notes. J^t. Ifeatheote, I. N. informs me that the number of 
these sculptures is upwards of fifti'cn liundmf. 

“ Several, indeed, most, of the images of Gautnjnain this temple have adifibrent 
physiognomy to tliose made by Burmese artists, and the Woondouk who aceom- 
pani(5rl me, asked if 1 dhl not notice a strong rasemblaneo in the features to tlioso 
Buddhist images in the compound of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta, wliicli have 
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The outer corridor is roofed with a continuous flying buttress, 
or half pointed arch, abutting on the massive outer walls. The 
inner corridor aud cells are pointed vaults. 

been brouglit from contrid India. There is undoubtoclly a great Himilariiy, so 
that it is impossil)Ie not (o eoncliule that these iiavo been carved by Indian artists. - 
The following ixxv the principal figures and grouj^s illustrating events ofOautama’s 
life. A recuinhent female Jigiin* richly clatl with large earrings, and pendent ears, 
decked with numerous arndels from the wrist to the elbow; the figure and dress 
are entirely in the Indian fasliion. The hair of all tlie female figures in these 
grou})s is bound up sideways iii the form of a cornueoj)ia, and in 'a fashiov- ccr- 
not llunncse. Tliis is said to b(‘ the Princess Va-thaii-<la-ya,* the wife of 
Prince Tlumldatjt i. c. Gautama, before he left his father’s kingdom ami became 
a hermit. The four predictive signs displayed to the Prince, and which, eonvino- 
iijg him of the vanity of all eartldy things, determined him to leave liLs fatlu*r’s 
palace and go forth to the wildernc'^s, arc* here displayed in separate groups. The 
PriiHe, from his chariot, secs the decre])id mail, the diseased, the dead and dc« 
cayed, and finally the Pric'st ordained, lie cliooses the latter state as the only 
refuge from the ills of mortality. In another scidptnrc is represented a stalely 
female with her left arm round the iu‘ck of another, and both standing bciu*a<lj a 
tree. This is the figure of Gautama’s mother called Ainay-daii-in}i-ya,J bc'neatli 
the Engyeeii tree (JShorea robusta), when giving birth to lier son while on a jour¬ 
ney. She leans on the neck of lier younger sister Gau-da-niee. A female atten¬ 
dant is near at hand. On the right of the niolher is seen Ihe infant, as if just 
bom, but displaying bis inher(*Tit glory, wliilc tlirec other minute figures of liitii 
denote bis being rc'ceivcd by the three higher orders of beings, Pyahmas, Xats and 
men, tlie latter being lowest and receiving him on earth. Tliis scene is I’cpcated 
four times in the temple with some small variations. 

It would be tedious to recount in detail tlie whole of these interesting sculp¬ 
tures; but I will mention tluit they imdude Prince Tlu’iddatt in bis ]>alac(i sur¬ 
rounded by musicians and attendants, but dissati>licd with worldly splctidour ; 
then they show liim taking a last look at liis sleeping wife ami child, before going 
forth to the wilderness; mounliiig bis liorsc, and leaving, despite of all opposi¬ 
tion ; stringing a famous bow before the Court of bis maternal undo Tlioopa- 
boo(l-da,§ tlio King of De-wa-da-ha, wlio then bestowed on liiin in marriage bis 
(la lighter Va -1 h au-dnya. 

All these and many others, the suhje(»ls of wbieh, I did not rt‘eognizo, but wbieb 
evidently relate to events iirfhe life of Gautama, have no doubt been eliiseled by 
Indian artists at an early period. 



* Yasodliara. 

;j; Malia M^ya. 


+ iSiddhartba. 

§ Supra-ijudba. 
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One of the peculiar features of the Aiianda is the curved slope 
given to the roofs both of the porches and of the main building, 
as if preserving the extrados of the arch which lies beneath. In 
all the other temples the roofs are flat. This, with the massive 
gables which are thus formed at the ends of the porches, and the 
great scrolls, if we may call them so, at the wings of these gables, 
probably go fur in producing that association with the cliurchcs 
of southern Europe to which I have alluded.* Still these scrolls 
are perfectly Burraan, and seem identical with the horn-like orna- 
nienjj^s which'are so characteristic of the Burmau timber buildings. 
Here they are backed (anotlicr unique circumstance) by lions 
rising gradatim along each limb of the gable or pediment. The 
windows also of the main building, standing out from tlie wall 
surface with their effective moiihliugs, pilasters, and canopies, recall 
the views of some of the great Peninsular monasteries. 

But not the exterior only was redolent of kindred suggestions. 
The impression on us, (1 speak of Major Allan, AFr. Oldbam, and 
myself,) as we again and again paced the dim and lofty corridors 
of the Ananda, was that of traversing some sombre and gigantic 
pile appropriated to tho cabals and tortures of the luquisitiou. 
'No architecture could better suit such uses. And in the evening, 
as 1 sat in the western vestibule sketching the colossal idol before 
me, the chaunted prayers of the worshippers before tho northern 
cell boomed along the aisles in strange resemblance to tho chauut 
of the priests in a Homan Catholic cathedral. 

Of the details of architecture I shall speak below, but before 
proceeding to describe any of the other temples, it may be well 
to notice the material of which they are built. Tliis, I believe to 

I sliould have montioned llmt on tlio outside of llic building, and about three 
feet above the ground, glazed tiles are set eloselj all round it, l)nving rude figures 
of monsters on tJiem, some riding eiimols and other annuals unknown in Itunuab. 
TJicso have l**di iuseripfions on thoin, intnnating that the figures represent the sol¬ 
diers of the evil spirit, who sought to alnnn Oautama from his resolution of bc- 
eomhig an ascetic and attaining Huddliahood. 

♦ Compare the elevation of tho outrunce to one of tho vestibules of tho Ananda 
with that vciy conimou fa<jade of Italian ehurehes. The analogy in tho com¬ 
position is, 1 iliiuk, very striking. The K. C. Church ut Agra Los a fa<^adc of tills 
type. 
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be in every case the same, viz. wliat we call in India kucha puJeha 
work, that is to say, brick cemented with mud only. Mr. Crawfurd 
supposed the temples to be of brick and lime mortar. But I 
satisfied myself that this is not the case, and that tlie penetration 
of the plaster, which had been applied to tlie walla and corridors, 
into some of tho joints had misled him.’*^ We are not indeed ac- 
custoihed in India to conceive of kucha pukka edifices two hundred 
feet in height. Of these it is to be said that they are so massive 
as to be practically almost solid; so that the vaults and corridors 
rather resemble excavations in the mass than structural interiors. 
It is also to he said, however, that they are built with a care and 
elaboration which 1 never saw bestowed on a kucha pukka structure 
iix India, and which the Bunnans of the present day seem remotely 
incapable of in brickwork of any kind. On the outside at least, 
in +he better buildings, every brick has been cut and rubbed to 
fit w^ith such nicety that it is difficult, and sometimes not possible, 
to insert the blade of a knife between tlie joints. The arches 
and semi-arches are carefully formed of bricks moulded in the 
radiating form of voussoirs. The peculiarity of these arches is 
that ill general the bricks are laid edge to edge in the curve of the 
arch, instead of being laid parallel with its axis as among other 
nations. The exterior archfaces of the smaller doors and window's 
are, however, laid in the European way, with the bricks cheek to 
cheek. 

The bricks are usually about 14 inches by 7, (I here speak 
from memory,) and well moulded, but they are not very w'ell burnt. 

Such being tho substance of the structure, all the ornamental 
finish is consequently executed in tho plaster, which, even without 
view to ornament, would have been essential to the preservation 
of the buildings. 

Where the plaster has been kept in repair, the buildings remain 
apparently perfect. Where the original plaster has decayed, and 
has not been renewed, the temples arc in ruins. But it is in the 
latter only that we can learn to do justice to the spirit of art that 

• Mr. Oldham nolrs hU imprt'saioii tliat tlic Bauddlii iompio w built with limo 
mortar. 
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adorned these monuments. The renewals and repairs have been 
executed by barbarous and tasteless hands. Of this 1 shall speak 
more fully by and bye. 

The second great templo of Pagan is the Thapinyu —the Omnis¬ 
cient.” 

It is stated to have been built in the reign of A-loung-tsee-chyoo 
Men, grandson of the king who erected the Ananda, about the year 
of our era 1100.* 

It stands within the ancient walls, some five hundred yards to the 
Boutlwwest of the Ananda, and its taper spire, rising to a height of 
two luindred and one feet from the ground, overtops all the other 
monuments. 

Its general plan is not unlike that of the Ananda, but it does 
not, like the latter, form a symmetrical cross. The eastern porch 
alone projects considerably from the wall. The body of the building 
forms a massive square of more than one hundred and eighty feet 
to the side. 

The characteristic of the Thapiriyu is the great elevation of the 
mass before considerable diminution of spread takes place, and the 
position of the principal shrine high above the ground. 

AVe have first a spacious two-storied basement like that of the 
Ananda, then two receding terraces. But here the usual gradation 
is interrupted. The third terrace, instead of rising a few feet only 
like the others, starts at one leap aloft to a height of some fifty feet 
in a truly massive and stupendous cubical donjon, crowned ^igain 
at top by a renewal of the pyramidal gradation of terraces, and by 
the inevitable culminating spire. 

Within this donjon, in a lofty vaulted hall opening by pointed 
gateways to the cast, north and south, and directly under the upex 
of the spire, sits the great image of tiie shrine. This is, with one 
exception, the only instance 1 have seen in these temples, in which 


* The dates given are those traditionallj ascribed to the temples, and are the 
same with those already given by Crawfurd. Major Pliayre considers the inscrip¬ 
tions at Pagan, so far as he hod time to examine them, to contirm these dates, 
very remarkable as they are under the circumstances. 


J) 
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the core of the building beneath the central ,s[)ii‘C had been hollowed 
into a chamber. 

Tho principal shrine of the tfunple being thus in the lofty upper 
tower, the baaeinont coutains little of interest in tlie interior 
arrangements. There is on tlie ground level but one corridor, with 
images in the halls opposite the north, south, and west doorways, • 
The nlain, or eastern, doorway is faced by a staircase leading to tho 
upper terraces, but first to a curious mezzanine or entresol, forming 
a double corridor, running round tho basement story at the level 
of the second tier of windows. This also is a peculiarity of the 
Thapiiiju. 

The Gaiida-palcn is tlie third and last of iho greater temples 
which have been kept in repair. (PL HI.) It dates from tho reign 
of Na-ra-pa-ti-tsi-thd, about A. D. 1160. 

(Jrawfurd explains the name as signifying, “tlio throne of Gaiula” 
—a jSVit or spirit. JMajor Phayre, though unable to obtain a 
satisfactory solution of the name, expresses strong disbelief that a 
Euddhist temple could be named uflor a Nut. 

Though of great size, and rising to a height of ISO feet, this 
temple covers a considerably less area than the two already describ¬ 
ed. It is within tho city walls, and stands on lower ground than 
they do; but being nearer the river it is very conspicuous in 
approaching Piigan from the southward. Gleaming in its whito 
plaster with numerous pinnacles and tali central spire, we had seen 
it from far down the Iruwadi, rising like a dim vision of Milan 
cathedral. This enchantment it lost v( course on nearer approach, 
though still strongly suggestive of soulli-Europeun church architec¬ 
ture, more so perhaps than any otlu'r of these buildings except tho 
Anauda, It is cruciform in plan, and stands on a low parupetted 
terrace irregularly following the outline. 

It is more compact and elevated in proportion to its bulk tlian 
the two former buildijigs, but resembles them in general character, 
exhibiting a massive basement with porches, and rising above in a 
pyramidal gradation of terraces, crowned by a spire and hiec, Tho 
latter has broken from its stays at one side, and now leans over 
almost horizontally, having torn with it the acorn of brick-work 
which caps tho spire, and threatening speedy downfall. 
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Irom the last terrace, below the spire, we had a noble prospect of 
the vast field of ruined temples stretching north, east, and south, 
and Mr. Grant devoted many laborious hours to aketcliing this 
panorama. 

All these three buildings have been kept in repair, and “beauti- 
‘ ill some churchwardeu spirit, more to their loss tliau gain. 

One other important temple within the city walls has also been 
kept in repair. Its date is given by Mr. Crawfurd as about the 
>car 1200. This is the Ihmddhi*' described and delineated by him. 
It is^lillereiit iu stylo from the other temples and very inferior in 
size, majesty, and art. The basement is a quadrangular block of 
no great height, supporting a tall spire strongly resembling that 
of the ordinary Xlindii shiwala, and still more strongly the sikra 
of the Jain temjdes near the river Banlkar, and of some of the 
ancient Hindu temples deliuciited by JMr, Ferguason, suchj as 
those at Bliubaueswar iu Orissa and that at Barolli in Itajputana. 
The latter, in general effect, lias a considerable resemblance to tho 
Bauddiii as seen froin a distance.t Both base and spire are covered 
with niches, bearing seated Gautamns, and interspersed with orna¬ 
mental paiinels and mouldings. This gives the building a very 
rich appearance iit a little distance, but, closely viewed, the exe¬ 
cution is execrably rough and inaccurate, and there is an absence 
of the whole spirit of art visible in what i must call the greater 
and purer works. ^ 

In thesi? ihcro is an actual sublimity of architectural effect, which 
excites wonder, almost awe, and takes hold of the imaginatiou in a 
manner that renders a[)ology for thorn as “ Burmoso,’* absurdly 
out of place.J 'riicro is uo such spell in Bauddhi, which only re¬ 
calls the Hindu temple, of which a thousand specimens infinitely 
superior in material and woi'kuuinship are to be si^eu at Benares 


* lianddhi signitics the iJaiiian tree. 

t Sec Fertfuasoii s Andnit Archtleolure of HhahiAany VJ. Ytl., and Capt. 
Xripe’ri rholograph, !Xo. — 

I “Wc were all struck witli awe” sajs Mr. Oldhiim, in his Journal “at the 
littleness of our individual might in tho presence of sueh evidence of combined 
power and exertion.** 

J) 2 
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nnd Mirzapur, to aay nothing of the older and finer works in other 
parts of India, of which 1 have scarcely any personal knowledge. 

Omitting farther consideration of the last named building, the 
architectural elements of which the great temples are composed, 
and hundreds of smaller ones in the same style, are nearly the 
same in all, thougli combined in considerable variety. 

The pointed arch is found in all, and is almost universally the 
form of the doorways. It is, universally, enclosed in a framework, 
or facade, exhibiting an arch dressing of a triangular or almost 
parabolic shape, drooping in cusps of a characteristic form, and sur¬ 
mounted by a sort of pediment of graduated fiame-like spires and 
horns of a very peculiar character. This cusped arch and these 
flamboyant spires and horns are, in a modified form, part of the 
style of ornament universal in the elaborate timber monasteries 
of J^urma. The style seemed to me more natural in the latter 
material, and I felt more inclined to believe that the masonry or¬ 
namentation hud been, (as in so many other climates,) adapted 
from that of timber, than the architecture of the temples modified 
to suit the timber structures. This opiuion has changed since my 
return to Calcutta, and access to drawings has enabled me to trace 
the prototype of this flamboyant ornament in the temples of Southern 
India. AV'hether again this pattern did not originate in a preceding 
timber model is too remote a question. Even in the cave temples 
of Western India, Mr. Eergusaou traces distinctly the limitation of 
timber construction. 

In the greater doorways, this cusped arch face and pediment is 
generally supported at each side by a semi-arch and semi-pediment 
of like charcter, at a lower level. 

All these arches and semi-arches rest on regular pilasters with base, 
capital, and cornice, the singular resemblance of which, both in 
general character and in many of the details of mouldings, to the 
pilasters of lioman architecture is startling, perplexing, and unac¬ 
countable to me by any theory I have yet heard propounded, if 
anything like the true date has been assigned to these buildings. 

The following extracts from Mr. Oldham’s journal well express 
the feeling with which several members of the mission involuntarily 
viewed these structures with reference to their origin. 
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So strongly unlike all other Burtnau buildiuga, can these have 
owed their origin to the skill of a western Christian or Missionary, 
who may have adopted largely the oruamontation of the Burmese, 
and ingrafted much of their detail and their arrangements on his 
own idea of a temple P May not tho true cross-liko plau of the 
Ananda be thus symbolical, and may he not, in the long-trusting 
hope of a zealous worshipper of Christ, have looked forward to tho 
timo when this noble pile might be turned from the worship of an 
unknown God to the service of the Most High.” “Ican’t think 
any^Bunnan ever designed or planned such buildings. They are 
op})osed to the general plan of their construction. The Shwe Koo 
[one of the minor temples] might possibly be the work of Burmau 
mind, but I fancy not the others ; or, if they did design them, tho 
Burmans of those days were very different from tho Barmans of 
tho present day,” „ 

Such an impression, I know, was almost irresistible at times when 
on the spot. But, without going much into argument on the sub¬ 
ject, I cannot think it probably founded in truth. There is not, 
I believe, reason to believe that any missionaries, or Europeans 
of any kind, found their w^ay to these trans-gangetic regions in 
the days when these temples were founded.* If there had been 

* At tlie flnggosfion of a friend I aunoi an nbstroct of tho chronology of 
Burmese intercourse witli the west. However imperfect, this abstract, wbicli has 
been compiled witli considerable labour, will be, I trust, intorcBthig, indepeu- 
ikmtly of tlie question of the origin of these temples. 

Ptolemy is, I believe, the only ancient geographer who gives any particulars of 
these countries, lie quotes his predecessor Marinus of Tyro (who lived about 
A. 1). 100) as referring to the log of one Alexander, wlio had voyaged along 
these sliores as far as Thinae and Caitlgma, Great diflcrcnco of opinion has ex¬ 
isted ns to the ideulilleatiou of these and tho hitherward localities which he names. 
Some, considering tliai tho Aurca Chersonesus,wliicli was passed in reaching the two 
places above mentioned, can only answer to the Peninsula of Malacca, have carried 
their locality as far eastward as the southern extremity of Camboja. But Gos- 
Bclin* lias shewn a strong reason to believe that the Auroa Chersonesua really 
represents the protuberant Delta of the Irawadee, and that Thinae is rather to be 

♦ Becherches sur la Geographie den ancienSy Far P, F, Jl Gosselin, Paris. 
1813. Vol. Ill. 
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coiiimunicatiou we inuat go further back for it. And the poiiiU 
of reseuibluuce are rather to Homan architecture, properly bo called, 

identified with Tenasserim. There are abundant dillicultics in the way of either 
interpretation. 

It is an interesting subject, but a great deal more learning and leisure than I 
jpossess would be required to discuss it properly. Two oi-gumonts, liowover, may 
be mentioned which appear strongly to favour Q-osselin’s thcojT. Ptolemy de¬ 
scribes the various rivers of tlio Clieraonesus as mutually coumiuuicating, a cir¬ 
cumstance nhicli could not apply to the Muhiy Peninsula, but whicli a])plies 
excellently to the walers of the Delta. These rivci’s, whose cinbouchures he vames 

4 

Chrysoana, Palauda and Atlahas, would therefore be three of the principal outlets 
of the irawadee. Agiiin, immediately westward of tho Chersonesus he places the 
Sinus Sabaricus, and in this gulpli the mouths of tho river nesyngii. j'iow, a 
little below, in his sketch of the hydrography of India beyond tho Ganges, tho 
Geograi>her says distinelly; “From tho rungo of Mivandrus flow down all tho 
riveriS beyond Ganges, itniil i/ou come to the river Bea^nffa," This remark seems 
infallibly to identify Mons Mioandrus with the Aracau Yomadoung and the river 
iUesynga >vith tlie Passein branch of the Irawadee. 

The Rev. Mr, Mason in his valuable book, “ The Nainraf Brodm'tions of Bur¬ 
ma^'* * * § following the more common arrangement of map«i of ancient geography, 
which makes tho Sinus Habari ais represent the Gulph of Martaban, traces JJo- 
synga in the .Solwen, called by the Takings Be-khun^. Rut it may be suggested 
that (river of Basscin, in Rumu’se) aflbrds at least us strong a 

resemblance. And it is cui'ious that this very gulph of Xegrais, Avliich wo take 
to be the Sinus Sabaricus, is colled by several of tho old travellers “tho Sea 
of Bara.”-!^ 

Wliere the data arc so vague, attcMupta at the identification of names arc rullicr 
amusing than profitable. But a few may be mentioned. Sada suits in locality 
as well as name with Saudoway, which is montioiicd at a very early period of 
Burmese history.^ Zahai lias been identified by Gossclin w'ith Tavoy. In 
Ptolemy’s list of inland cities to the nortli of tho Chersonesus occurs tho name 
oi Mareura metropoVifi, The identity of this has been siiggestcd§ with the ancient 
city of Mauroya^ w'hich, as Col. Bumey tells us from the Bunnan histories, pre- 

* Published at Maulmain 1856. See under tho head of Kt)uu»logy, p. 427. 

t Vide C.esar Frederick in II. 1717 and Gasparo Balln, id, p. 1724. 

At the same time, bo it said, I feel some iiii'*giving that this B<tt'a may be only 
I he Bar of J^egi'ais. In Wood’s map, at t ho hcguining of Synio’s Narrjd i\o, one of 
the mouths of the Irawadee* is called Burayo^ and I believe Barago Point is still tho 
name given by mariners to the extrenui point of the delta. 

i See Col. iiunicyind. A. fci. B. V. 160. 

§ By Col. ITnnnay in Ids Sketch of the Suigxyhos^ 1847, p. 02, and by Mr. 
Mason, I. p. 415. 
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than to anything of later date, so far as I know, before the fif¬ 
teenth century. And even this liouian cliaractcr is so mixed up 

ceded Tagoung ns the seat of the Sakya kings. Mauroya is now \no\\ n as 
Muoyen, a town not far south from Bamd. 

- In Tuf/ma metropolis^ an inland city of the Aurca Begio, wc hav(^ perhaps the 
venernblo city of Tagoung ; in T/iarra^ an inland city of the Cheraoncsni!, Thara- 
wadec, or perliaps Thare-khettnra, the ancient name of Prome; Safprortiin Pro- 
moidorinm Ave might be teinj)ted to tincl in the point of Bilii-gyoon or Ogre’s 
Island, oil* Maulmain. At tlic northern contiiies of Afons Maouiidrus, Ptolemv, 
fnio^o this day, places the Nan/ja logm or Naga Log, which lio defines as truly to 
mean ‘ the Naked Folk.’ Eastward tow'ards the are the Kakobje, wliom 
(h)l. Ifannay* finds in the Ka-kliyens called by themselves Kakoos ; and near tho 
shores of the Magnus Sinus wo find the Kadopao or ivadotno who may be tho 
Karens, called in tho Tolaing language, according to F. Buchanan, Kadoon, Be¬ 
yond them wc get among tribes of Pirates, who arc said to have skin like that of 
a hipjiopotanius, not penetrable by arrows; so wo may decline to follow Ptolomy 
any further. It may be noted that though tlje geographer charuetcrises several 
tribes in those parts as Anthropophagi, he atlixes “ Emporium” to the names of 
various places on the coast, whicti sei*ms to ijidicate civilization and foreign trade. 

Wliy these lands slioiild have been termed tho lands of silver and gold (Argen- 
tea Kogio, Aurca Itcgio, Cliersoncsus Aurea) may appear obscure, as tliey arc not 
now remarkably product Ivo of those metals. There arc, however, gold-washings 
on a small scale in many of tho rivulets both of Pegu and of the vaPey of tho 
upper Iruwadee and of tlic Jvyendwen, which may liave been more pi'oductive in 
ancient times. And the Argeiilea Kegio may probably (as suggested by Col. 
lliinnayf) have been the territory including the Pau-lhcen^ or great silver mine 
on tho Chinese frontier, wliicli is believed to supply a largo part of tho currency 
©(Burma. Indeed Aurea Ilcgio may be only a translation of tho name Sona- 
paranta, which is tho classic or sacred appellation of the central region of Burma 
between the Irawadeo and the KyenJwcn, always used to this day in tho enu¬ 
meration of tho king’s titles. These regions may moreover have been the channels 
by which tho precious metals were brought from China, and the mountains near 
tho sources of tho Irawadeo which are said to be vei'y productive of gold, and 
possibly even at that remote period tho profuse use of gilding in edifices may have 
characterised the 2 )eople, as it does now. 

It s(?ems, however, most probable that this practice was introduced with Bud¬ 
dhism. J Yet ovoii at tlio period of the first Buddhistic mission to this region, 

* As above p, 2. f Ditto. 

J Tlio elaborate gilding of chapels and monastic cells in India and central 
Asia is mentioned by Fahiiin, tho Chinese pilgrim in tho fifth centmy. {^See 
Laidlay's translation^ p. 18, &c.) 
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and blended with other touches and details so utterly un-Koinan 
and original, that one cannot conceive so spirited and eirective a 
lusioa to havo been produced by any chance European aid. 


at tho conclusion of the third groat synod, B. C, 211, it was known in India as 
“ 8mwma BUumr tlie Golden Land.* 

Accorf^ng to Mr. Mason, the ancient capital of tlie Taloings (of the Toungthoos 
according to the tradition of tho latter) was Thudung, or Satung, a city whose 
traces still exist between tho mouths of tho Salwon and the Silaug. Suvanna- 
bumme, lie adds, but unfortunately stating no authority, is still the classic Bali 
name of Satung.f 

In the beginning of the fifth ccntiiiy, Buddhaghosa, a Bramin of Mogodha, visit¬ 
ed Ceylon and there revised tho Buddhist scriptures and ro-translatod them into 
Pali. He carried liis version w'itli him to Pegu, and there made it known. In 
A. D. 1171, a mission was sent fi'OTU Burma to Ceylon, and ton years subse¬ 
quently five men deeply versed in the Burmese scriptures came from Ceylon to 
Pagdfa. One of the number is said to have been a Cambojan, and anotlior a 
Cingalese.^ 

Tho Ditcrcourse with Ceylon appears to have continued move or less till a late 
period. It was not always an intercourse of merely a rcligiou'i (iharnctcr. In one 
instance, more particularly referred to at page 55 of the text, ■we find n king of 
Ceylon carrying a liostilo armament against the Burman countries (A. B. 1153) ;§ 
and in anotlier wo find ‘ Brama, king of Pegu,’ as he w'as called by the Portuguese, 
sending to solicit the daughter of a king of Ceylon in marriage (about 156G.)|| 

It is scarcely possible that any intercourse should go on at the present day, if 
we may judge by tho surprise and incredulity of the Burmese courtiers when told 

by Major Phayre that the sacred island of Lankadwipa also belonged to tho 

\ 

English. The last remarkable instance of intercommunication between Ceylon 
and Burma, of which, I am aware, occurred towards the end of the last century, 

* “ Sono and Uttaro were deputed to Suvarna Bhumi or Golden Land. As 
this country was on the sea-coast, it may be identified eitlicr with Ava, the Aurea 
Begio, or with ^iam tho Aurea Chersonesus, 6,000,000 of people are said to have 
been converted, of whom 25,000 men became monks, and 1500 women became 
nuns.” Quoted from the Mahawanso by Major Cunningham in liis Bhilsa Topes, 
p. 118. 

t as above p. 427. Ho also says that Maubee in the delta of the Ira- 

wadcc was called Smanna nadeCy Bivor of gold. Sobana emporium and Sobanas 
occur as the names of a town and river in Ptolemy’s list. An<l Chrysoanas, his name 
for one of the rivers'of tho delta, looks like a translation of the same. 

t Mason—p. 453. 

§ It is curious that in the reign of the preceding raonarcli of Burma, Alountseo- 
thoo, it is said in tho chronicles that “ the governor of Bassein, of other districts 
in the Talaing country, the Kola governor of the inland of CegloUy and he of 
Tenasserim, having rebelled, were put down, and their countries taken possession 
of.” (Afoson, as above.) 

11 Kht. of the discovery and conquest of India hg the Portuguese, London, 1695. 
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To return to details. The angles of all the chief buildings are 

wlien the maintenance of caste-distinctions among tlie priesthood by the kings of 
Candy, provoked the low-caste monks to organize an expedition to the orthodox 
Buddhists of Burma, with a view to the restoration of equal rights. 

Tliat religious visits were made during the middle ages of the Burmese eoun- 
* trios to the sacred spots of Buddhism in India^ is proved by an inscription in 
Burmese at Buddha-Ctaya, discovered by the Burmese envoys who were «ent to 
Lord W. Bentinck in 1831-33. Some doubt attaches to the reading of the date 
and the determination of the king whose repair of the temple it commemorates. 
Burney ascribed it to the reign of Aloungtsee-thoo, A, I), 1105, 

Xhfsro is no mention of Pegu, by the Mahomodans of the 9th centuiy, whose 
* travels were published by the Abb^ Benaudot and are given in Pinkerton’s and 
various other collections, nor so far os I can Icam by any Western traveller till 
the time of Miireo Polo. 

Indeed, the first opening for Cliristian travellers into Asia was in quite another 
direction, and much further to the North. Monks of If aly, Prance and Flanders 
jostled each other at the court of Kara Korum; and Mongol ambassadors found 
their way to Paris and Northampton,* when os yet all that Europe know of India 
was derived from Strabo and Arrian. 

It is probably Pagan which Marco Polo speaks of under the name of Mien, “ a 
great and noble city, the head of tlie kingdom.” Mien is said by Col. Burney to 
be the Chiucso name of Bunna.t But Marco docs not s]>eak os if he had himself 
been in the country, and there is only one unmistakeably Burmese feature in liis 
story, Tliis is in the description of two towers in pyramid fashion which a cer¬ 
tain king caused to be built near his sepulchre; upon the top, round about the 
balls” he says, “ many little gold and silver bolls were hanged, wliich at the blow¬ 
ing of the wind give a cortain sound.” The date of the expedition whiqji Marco 
Polo relates is between A. D. 1272 and 1290. 

In 1444, Nioolo di Conti, J a Venetian, returned from five and twenty years’ tra¬ 
velling in the East. He visited Rac;ha (Aracan) on a river of the same name, and 
thonco “ after seventeen days passing desert hills, came into a oliampaign coun¬ 
try.” Ho must therefore have gone over the Aeng pass, or some other pass of the 
Aracan Yoma. He speaks of tlie river of Ava, as greater than tho Ganges; the 
city of Ava, os fifteen miles in circuit, &c., the kingdom itself he calls Macin 


* R^musat, Memoire sur les Relations RoliUques des Princes Chretiens^ 
aveo lea Rmpereura Mongola^ 1824, p. 154. 

t J. A. S. B, IV. 400. Dr. Buchanan says that tho Chinese of Yunan call 
the Burmese Lan meen^ As. Bes. V. 223. In DuIIulde’s Maps, a distinction is made 
between the kingdoms of Yaoua and Mien, 

J Ramusio^ I. 340. The narrative is very imperfect, which is to be regretted 
as it bears the stamp of honostj^. A few additional particulars are given in Pur. 
chas, 11.159, from another version of di Conti’s travels. 
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torincnl into pilasters such as we have spoken of supporting u regu- 

^^aiha-ehiM doiibtlesfl, n mimo often applied in India to the little known Eastern 
kingdoms indiscriminately). lie is tlie first traveller, I believe, who mentions the 
white elephant, and tlio name of Ava, which lias not existed a century.* lie 
speaks also of the Burmese fashion of tattooing the body, as common both with 
men and women. The latter do not now practise it, though among their Khyen ' 
neighbours it is almost confined to the women. 

Di Conti makes the singular statement that the people in their doily prayer said, 

** Gh)d in Trinity keep us in his Law.” This, which at first sight looks like fic¬ 
tion, is really an eridcnco of his veracity, lie had doubtless hoard of “ the three 
precious ones,” the triad of Suddha^ Hhamia^ and Sawja^ the Buddha, th^ Law, 
and the Clergy; (see note by B^usat in Vilgrimago of Ea-hiiiii, Ciil. 1818, 
p. 42).t 

In 1496, Pegu was visited by Ilieronymo da Santo Stcplmno, a Genoese, wbo 
is, I believe, the first European by whom Pegu is distinctly mentioned. Ho speaks 
of it as a great city ruled by a “ Gran Signore” who possessed 10,000 elephants. 
He was prevented from visiting Ava by war between tlie two nations.^ 

About the same time or a little later, wo find at Pegu anotlior traveller, Lo- 
dovico Barthcma of Bologna. Ho gives few interesting particulars, ])ut mentions 
“great canes” (bamboos) “as large as a barrel,” and like all the travellers to tlicse 
parts, speaks much of the rubies, the original locality of which tlioy all assign to 
a city, or mountainous region called Capelan, beyond Ava. He also speaks of 
Pegu and Ava as at war.§ 

With the extension of European discovery in the beginning of the 16th century, 
European traders and Portuguese adventurers began to haunt the coasts of Pogu. 
The first Portuguese traveller known to us is Buy Nunez d*Aciinha, who was sent 
thither bv Alpbonso d*Albuquerque in 1511.11 

* Ho is also the first traveller who mentions a strange, obscene, and barbarous 
custom, which is spoken of so repeatedly by all travellers during the next 20f) 
years, that it seems impossible to doubt its liaving existed, though I believe there 
is not now the slightest truce of it; unless the practice be so, wliich some of the 
Burmese warriors are said to retain, of inserting a j)iecc of metal under the tlesh 
to make themselves invulnerable. Some old travellers ascribe to the Siamese 
and Shans as well as the Burmese, tlic custom alluded to. Tlic prevalence of 
such a custom seems a strong corroboration of the idea expressed by Ritter {Erd^ 
kunde. FI 171,) that the Burmans have not long emerged from barbarism. ^J'herc 
is a deep element of barbarism in the Burman character, but looking to Pagan 
and other evidences, it may bo doubted whether their civilization, such as it is, 
was not fully greater eight centuries ago, tlian one century ago. The modified 
practice referred to above is witnessed to by Mr, Howard Malcom, who was al¬ 
lowed by one of the Cliristian converts at Ava to take several amulets of gold 
from xinder the skin of his arm. (1. 307.) 

t In the letter which the king of Ava wrote to tho Governor General in 1830, 
His Majesty speaks of his “ observing the three objects of worship, namely, God, 
his precepts, and his attendant or priests,” (Buddha, Dharnia and Sanga.) 

X Rammio Naviffationi ei Yenetia MDLXIII. 1. p. 345. 

§ Ditto Ditto, p. 165. || Pimv/mt.?, II. 1681. 
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lar and bold cornice, and resting on a regular and varied aeries of 


The truTcls of Odoardo Barbosa to this coast about 1530 are given in Raniu- 
sio’s collection. Ho speaks of “ Verna” as a distinct kingdom from Ava, as many 
later travellers do. Apparently Toungoo is meant,* * * § 

About the same time Antony Correa was sent by the Portuguese to negotiate 
• a treaty with the King of Pcgu.f 

The celebrated Ferdinand Mendez Pinto was in these countries as a^military 
adventurer in 1515, and professes to liave been present at the sieges of Martaban 
and Promo, His relations are full of extravagant statements, and a great deal 
of liis geography is probably absolute invention. Still it is evident that ho was 
in tlij; coiiiitry. Among names still easily recognizable which ho mentions, are 
Dulaa (Dalla near the coast of the Delta), Digon (Dagon, L e. Rangoon), the 
Province of Danaplu (Danobyu), Ansoda (Henzada), and Melctay (Moaday). 
Tlio last ho correctly describes as a fortress twelve leagues up tlio river from 
Promo.J 

Many of the old maps depict a certain “Lake of Chimay” somewhere in the far 
interior of the Iiido-Chinese countries, whence issue all the great rivers of Etfetorn 
In(lia.§ But Ferdinand Mendez is probably the only traveller who declares ho 
had seen it. He gives it, however, a different name. 

During the constant M'ars that went on between Siam, Pegu, Toimgoo, Ava, 
and Arracan, daring this century, some Portuguese i)artisans appear generally to 
have been found on cither side. Thus in 1511, when Mai'tabau was besieged by 
“ Para Mandara (as he is called by the Portuguese writers) 1| king of the Burmas” 
(i. o.of Toungoo) ,1[ wc find among his force some galleys manned by Portuguese 
under John Cayero, and five years later when the same prince invaded Siam and 
attacked the capital, he had with lum 180 Portuguese under James Surez de Melo, 
whilst tlie king of Siam in his besieged city of Odio* liad 50 Portuguese under 
James Pereyra.f 

Some years later when this conquering king of the Burmas had been murdered 


* Rammio, p 31G. + Modern Universal Ilhioig, VI. 162. 

J Elsewhere he speaks of the of Melctay, which other travellers have 

reproduced as a kingdom of Melinfatf. It is curious tJiat Alalanda is one of 
Ptolemy’s namoa for un inland city in this region. 

§ Such a notion seems to have been generally diffused, probably from India 
with the Buddhist legends. Doubtless it originated in the fact of the rise of the 
Imlus, the Sutlej, the Ganges, and the Tsanpoo within a space of little more than 
two square degrees from that great world-water-shed on which lake Mausarowar 
lies. 

II Probably Men-tara-gyee Phra, a common appellation of Burmese monarchs. 

^1 According to tlie liistoiy^ consulted by Sangermauo, the kingdom of Toungoo 
was founded by a Priiiei* of Pagan in 1253. The conqueror, Para Mandara, 
whom Sangermano calls Meutrasvodi, was the thirtieth prince of tho line, 

* Odia or Yiitliia, the former capital of Siam, above Uaukok. 

t UUt&rif of the IJiscoverg and Conquest of India bif the Portuguese. London 
1695.11.134-8. 
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baBenieut mouldings \?hich run all round the building. 

by the “ Shemin of Satin,'* (Sitang or perhaps Thadung), and the latter contested 
the throne with a member of the old royal house of Pegu, whom the Portuguese 
call Shomindoo, ho was killed before Pegu by tlie fortunate shot from the musket 
of donzalo Neto. But in 1552 a second prince of Toungoo again got possession 
of Pegu. This is the king called by the old writers Aleagar, or “ Brama king of 
Pegu,”*,who extended Iiis conquests over Avo, Mogoung, Jangomai (Ziinrne), tho 
west of Yunan, and other adjoining states, and the wealth and splendour of whoso 
court made Pegu so famous in Europe as an empire of fabulous magnificence. 

Casper de Cruz, a Dominican, appears to have been to the East between 1550 
and 1560. Ho speaks of tho “ Brames” as “ a great people, very rich of go|d and 
precious stones; chiefly of rubies; a proud and valiant nation. The country 
very scarce of victuals^ They wear their clothes painted or wrought. They are 
somewhat like the Chinas in their faces; they have very rich gallant shippings 
garnished with gold, in which they sail in tlie rivers; they use vessels of gold 
and of silver 5 their houses are of timber very well wrought. Tlie kingdom is 
vcry'great. They have not commonly war with tho Chinas, because of tho great 
mountains that are between tlie one and the other, and because tho Cluiias are 
well fortified on that 3 ide,”f &c. All which is very accurate. 

In 1557, Bomferrus a Dominican missionary returned from Pegu. Ho had 
spent three years in learning their language and mysteries, that ho might preach 
among them, ** but was soon forced to give over and return into India; for they 
could not endure to hear any better knowledge than they liad.”J This mission¬ 
ary appears to have given a tolerable account of Buddliism as it exists in these 
countries. 

In 15G9, Cffisar Frederick, a Venetian merchant, was in Pegu, and gave a veiy 
interesting account of tliat country. That same “ Brama of Toungoo” was on the 
throne, who was said to have twenty and six crowned heads at his command, and 
to be able to bring into tho field a million and a half of men of war! § “For 
people, dominions, gold and silver” Mr. Frederick hesitates not to say, “ he far 
excels the power of the Great Turk, in treasure and strength.” 

These expressions seem utterly preposterous, when we see what I*cgu and Bur¬ 
ma are in our day. All the old travellers use similar superlative terms in speak- 

* His name in Burmese history is Tshen-byu-mya-ycn “ Lord of many white 
elephants.” He is tho personage culled by Pinto, “ Tlie Cliamnigrem.” “ Ho 
was bom on u Wednesday” says tho olironiele, and on the day of bis death tho 
great Pagoda fell into ruins, an inundation covered the whole city, and a shower 
of rubies fell from heaven.” (Sangermano^ p. 45.) 

t In iVrcAaj, III, p. 169. 

j PuTchas^ V. p. 607. This Friar according to Sir Thomas Herbert, “ came 
homo professing that he had rather with St. Anthony preach among pigs than 
among such a swinish generation.” HerberVs Tracek^ p. 359. 

§ That is, more than twice the whole population of the British province of 
Pegu in 1856. 
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These coruices and basements are, in almost all the buildings, 

ing of the Peguan monarchy at this time. Yet Frederick, and Fitcli who fol¬ 
lowed liim a few years later, are men who give a sober and true account of other 
matters, in which wo still may compare their descriptions with facts as they aro,* 

It may perhaps be remarked that only at tlie end of the last contuiy the 
spectacles of Col. Syines appear to Imve shewn him in Burma a magnificent and 
civilised empire, including a population which he estimated at seventeen \nilUotis. 
Later experience has proved that the Colonors view of the magnificence and 
civilisation was as exaggerated os his estimate of the population. 

But making allowance for a similar tendency to the over-estimation of so dis¬ 
tant <1 region by the older travollers, in reading their narratives it is impossible 
to resist the conviction that the lower provinces at least of tlio Trawadoe exhibited 
in the IGth century a much more flourishing and wealthy community than now 
exists in the delta, and wo have, in tJie subsequent history of the couiitry, tlio 
causes of a great deterioration. The splendour of the Peguan raonarcJiy was 
very short-lived. In the time of the son of the conquering prince came suc¬ 
cession of inteniul and external wars, duriug which the country was harassed 
and devastated, both by tlio cnicltics of the savage king, and by invasions from 
Arra(;an, Siam, Toungoo aiid Ava, by all which Pegu was reduced to the doptlis 
of desolation and misery; insomuch that Purchas, in a curious chapter “ on the 
destruction and desolation of Pogu,*’t collected from the writings of numerous 
eye-witnesses liis contemporaries, thinks it appropriate to observe, that “the 
natives <>£ Pegu are not quite extinct, but many of them are fled into other king¬ 
doms.” Notices of the liistory of Pegu are defective during the greater part of 
the l7th ceutuiy, and 1 do not know wliat further wars took place during that 
period, Bui towards the middle of the century following came its temporary 
re-assertion of independence and even of supremacy, and its rapidly succeeding 
subjection to the vengeance of Alompra. It is not surprising that Pegu should 
never have recovered from calamities so repeated and disastrous. History 
scarcely justifies the expectation tliat countries sliould recover, even in long 
periods of coiniiamtive repose, from such universal and thorough devastation. 
And the liabits of tlie Burinau races ore not favourable to incmisu of }) 02 )ulatiou. 
A singularly small portion of their childi'cu live to maturify.J 

* See for instance Frederick’s vivid and accurate account of the 1)01*0 in the 
Sitaiig, {I*urchax, II. 1710,) which I have lately liad the opportunity of com¬ 
paring with that of a good observer, Mr, T. Lomn. 

t V. p. 600. 

J I have just read in tJie course of my ordiuaiy duties a report by Mr. T. 
Login on a projected canal to tlie Sitang, from tho Pegu river at a point below 
the ancient capital, lie speaks incidentally of tnuies of extmisive cultivation in 
tracts wliich now scarcely shew two souls to the square mile. The vast ruined 
pagoda of Mahkau, of which Mr. Login speaks in tho same report, doubtless 
represents the site of tho castle of Maccao, mentioned by the old travellers as 
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formed of the same succession of members, but it is only from tho 


Returning from this digression, wc Unci in 1583 Gasparo Baibi, a jeweller of 

_ « 

Venice, visiting Pegu with a stock of emeralds. As with all the travellers about 

this period, liLs ship made a port in the river of Hussein or one of its channels, 

called by them Cosini or Cosmiu,* which seems at that time, distant as it was 

• 

from the capital, to have been the j^rincipal port of Pegu. 

In entering the Basseiu river his description of tho gilded beacon Icmplo of 
Modaen on Pagoda ])oint, and of tlie swarms of Hies attraoied by the ft(ja'pee 
manufacture at Ifcgrais, ai’O pleasant to read in their graphic truth, after three 
centuries nearly have }>ast. 

Prom Cusmin the travellers appear io have taken a route througli the rami- , 
fiod channels of tho lower Delta, atid Baibi mentions several great and fair <;itics 
by the way.t In seven days they reached Dalla (near the mouth of tho Raitgoon 
river,) and next day tlie “citio of Dogou” (Rangoon,) where ho describes the 
great Pagoda, &c., in a manner still very recognizable. 

JV^T, Ralph Pitch, merchant of London, is llie first Englishman wlio lias given 
an account of a visit to Pegu, Ho follows tho same route as tlie last Iravclior, 
by Cosmiu to Dalla, Sirian and Pegu. 

Pitch’s account of tho capital appears to be borrowed to some extent from 
that of his predecessor Frederick, which I have partly extracted in illustration 
of my description of Amarapoora.J Prom Pegu he extended his travels to 

lamnhoy wliieh is in the country of the Langeiaiincs whom wo call lungoincs; 
it is five and twcnly days’ journey nortli-east from Pegu.” This Imnaliey or 
Jamahoy is undoubtedly llio Slian town of Zinime, wdiioli lias been very rarely 
reached by any European traveller in modern times. Fitch describes it as “ a 

the placft where goods for tho royal city were discharged ; and where the king had 
his gardens and liis boat-races. 

During tho three ycare that liave elapsed since tho war tliat terminated in the 
annexatiou of Pegu, in some of the districts whicli, directly or indirectly suHered 
most, such as Padaung and Mendoon (West and ^orth-west of Prome) scarcely 
any favourable reaction has taken place. 

Tho writer had an opportunity of seeing the state of the former small district 
between the Arracan hills and the Irawadee, once covered with beautiful and 
thriving towns and villages, in travelling from tlie Arracan coast to Prome in 
March 1853, just as the war was closing. Ami one may conceive how deadly 
and enduring would be the results of war, repeated year after year in sucii a 
coimtry, by various hosts of barbarians. Such, all tliose races eminently arc in 
war, w'hatover they may be in peace, 

* I had always supposed from tho narratives that Cosmin must have been 
Bassein itself. But in Wood’s map (1795), the last which gives the name, 
Cosmin is placed on another channel, to the eastward of tlie main Bassein river. 

t Frederick states that at all the villages on this route “ hennes, pigeons, 
eggs, milke, rice, and other things be very good and cheapo;” a very dittererit 
state of things from the present, when our hungry surveyors complain that they 
con get neither “ Hennes” nor eggs, let alone “ otlier things” for love or money. 

t i^cc Major Phayro’s Mibsiou to Ava page 160, (unpublished.) 
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study anti corapariaou of fclio remains of the unrepaired and unbar- 

vciy faire and great Towno with faire houses of stone^^ which is remarkable, if 
true. 

From the accounts of all the trayellers of this period we derive the impression 
, of a iliriving trade in the ports of Pegu. Martaban, we are told by Fredorick 
and Fitch, was frequented by many ships from Malacca, Sirian by s^ips from 
Mecca (Mocha probably) and Achen, Cosmin by sliips from Pcngul, St, Thomo 
(Madras) and Masulipatam. 

Fitch was at Pegu in the end of 1586, and the kingdom seems still to liavo 
stood in its glory,* * * § 

But only eleven years later, in 1598, Nicholas Pimenta, Visitor of the Jesuits 
in India, relates the destruction of the Peguan monarchy, and the niiserablo 
state of the country, as reported to him by sliips which arrived at St. Thome 
wlien ho was organizing a Mission for Pegu. 

In March 1600, Boves, another Jesuit, writes tliat ho was in the country 
wlien the king besieged by the kings of Arraeaii and Toiiiigoo surrendered^ and 
was put to death. “It is a lamentable spectacle,” says the Padre, “to see the 
banks of the rivers, set with infinite fruit-bearing trees, now overwhelmed with 
ruins of gilded temples and noble edifices; the ways and fields full of sculls and 
bones of wretched Peguaus, killed or furnished, and east into the river in sueh 
numbers that the multitude of carcases prohibiteth tlie way and })assage of any 
slu]>s ; to omit the burnings ami massacres committed by this, the cruellest tyrant 
that over breathed.”t 

After his victory, the king of Arracan mode over the port of Syrian to Philip do 
Brito, a Portuguese partisan Icadcr.J l)e Brito, however, quarrelled with the 
king of Arraean, and went to Gloa to obtain the sujiport of the Viceroy. Baring 
liis absence his followers proclaimed him king of Pegu. lie continued to carry 
tilings with a high hand for some years, capturing the son of his former patron 
the king of Arraean, for whom ho demanded a ransom of 50,000 crowns $§ and 
sometime allerwards he treacherously seized the person and treasure of the king 
of Toungoo,|| with whom he had nuulo allianec. In 1610 a traveller says of de 
Brito ; “ lie yet also domineorctU and carcth for nobodie.”1[ He lia<l married his 
son Simon to a daughter of the king of Martaban,* wliich province had appa* 

* Pnrehas^ Vol. II. 

t Boves in Purchas, II. 1748. 

X l)o. Bo. 

§ Ifijit, of Disc, and Conq, of India hy the Portuguese^ III. 138 etc, and Pw- 
chas, V. p. 514. 

II Hence called by the Burmese Kala-ya^men^ “Tlic king whom the Kalas 
seized.” Col, Bumeg in J, A, S. B. IV. 404. 

Eelatiom of strange occurrents by Peter Williamson Floris; in Pwrehas, 1 

322. 

* MUt, of Biacov. ami Conq, os above. 
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barized temples that tbeii* full intention and true character can be 

reutly risen again to brief independence during the anarchy which succeeded the 
full of the Foguan mouarcliy. 

In 1613, howcTiT, the king of Ava appeared on the field, and with, a large army 
besieged de Brito in Sirian, where tlie Portuguese leader made a desperate dofene.e. 
The king of Arracan, whom he had so grievously offended, sent 50 vessels to his 
assistanci), but they were captured by the Burmans. At last do Brito was betrayed 
and carried to the king, wlio caused him to be “ sijitted,” or impaled, and set up on 
an eminence overlooking the Fort. In such miseiy ho continued to live for two days. 
Ilis wife Donna Luisa do Saldanha was sent to Ava with the other captives.* 

The dominance of Ava over the lower provinces dates from this time. 

Tlio king after liaving been crowned at Pegu, sent his brother to master the 
southern states. lie soon conquered Tavoy, and proceeded to bosiegc Tcimas- 
serim. Here Christoplicr Bcbello, an outlaw from Cochin, with 40 Portuguese 
and 70 slaves, in four galliots, attacked and routed the Burmese flotilla of 500 
vessths.t 

A short time afterwards tlie king of Ava, fearing the vengeance of the Portu¬ 
guese, should they unite with liis rivals of Arracan and Siam, sent ambassadors 
(to Q-oa appanuitly) to the Portuguese Viceroy, to apologise for the killing of de 
Brito, and olToring to join in an attiuik on Arracan. The Viceroy agreed, and sent 
an envoy in turn, but he was treated with true Burman nonclialance, and nothing 
resulted.! 

Though Afr. Fitch, and possibly other wandering English merchants, had visiied 
Pegu in tlie preceding century, no English convoy had at that time come to the 
Indian seas for trade. The East India Company was first established in 1599, when 
Pegu was in the depths of its desolation. Hence, though our trade had sproad far 
to the eastward, no attempt at intercourse with the Irawadee delta had taken place 
up to 1618. Curiously enough, the first intercourse originated from the east¬ 
ward. A year or two before the period named, the English factor at Siam, Lucas 
Anthonison by name, sent one Thomas Samuel to Zengomay (Zimra(i),§ to inquire 
into the prospects of trade there. Zimme had been subject to the gi'eat king of 
Pegu, but during the misfortunes of that monarchy in his son’s time, had been 
taken by the Siamese, The king of Ava, whoso power had risen, as wo liavo seen, 
on the fall of Pegu, and who w'as extending his conquests over most of tlie pro¬ 
vinces that had been subject to the latter, obtained possession of Zimme whilst 
Samuel was there, and carried him, with other foreigners, to Pegu. There ho 
died, and his property w^s seized by the king. 

* J/tsL of Disc, as above, III. 191. See also Modern Universal Jlisly, (178 J,) 
Tol. VI. p. 202 ; and PurchaSj V. 502 and 614. 

t Hijit, of Disc, as above, 111. p. 197. 

X of Disc. &c. p. 265. 

§ Culled by the Siamese Chang-mai. 
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made out.* * * § 

Every main cornice, for instance, is crowned with a sort of battle- 


Tho relator, William Melholfl, in tlie supplement to Purclios’s Pilgrims, calls 
tho monarch king of Pegu, and at Pegu he appears to have held his court. But 
. he was in fact properly tlio king of Ava. 

News was brought of Samucl’a death to Masulipatam where Lueas Anthonison 
happened now to bo factor for tho Conijmny, lie took the opportunity of send¬ 
ing two agents earrying a letter and present- for tlu- king, professedly to apply for 
tlie restoration of Samuol’s clleets, but also with a suiull adventun^ to make trial of 
tbo trade. 

• I’he agents were unfaitliful. They misappropriated the })i’oeeod3 of tho tnule, 
and M'rot(5 most discouraging accounts of their treatment. But tliey were sent 
back in April 1619, witli most of Samuel’s proiiorty, as well as a presciit from tlie 
king and a letter inviting trade.* 

Tbe liistoiy at tliis period is veiy obsenre, but it w'ould appear that soon after 
tbo time lueutiomaJ, Jh’itish intereourso with the Burman countries became lucre 
free than it ever was again up to tbe annexation of Pegu. Dalrymplc ascertained 
from old doeiimeiit s at Port St. George, that tho English had settleinentst at Pi’ome 
and Ava, us well ns at Siriiin, and even at a phieo on tho borders of China, which 
lie conjectures to have been Bamd. Q’hc Dutch, who had a cousblerable trade 
witli Bunna, likewise possessed factories in the Upper Proviucos, and arc said 
to have bt*ini at this time in occupation of Negrais. 

On some dispute with tho Burmese Government, tho Dutch threatened, or 
aMcupted, to invite tho interference of tho Chinese. On this, both Dutch and 
Englisli were <Je(*tcd,J 

Ju 1658 or 16.59, when u Chinese force invaded Burma, and attacked the 
capital, the guns on the ramparts of Ava are said to have been served by a party 
of nsitivo Cbristi/ms under a foreigner named Melhari Kalan^ a name wliicli Col, 
Burucy happily suggests to bo intended for “Mr. Cotton.”§ 

• A small but beautiful example of the Pagan arelutceluro in its typical fonu 
is IJie Semh^O'Kti or “Cave of the wliite Elephant.” 

* Metliold in Purchas, V, 1066. 

t ilo says at tho beginning of the 17th century. But it could not Imve been 
earlier tlian the circumstances riiciitioned by Metliold, 

J This is Dalrymphj’s jwconnt, I /hid, bowever, lu Vulcntyn’s groat " Beschry- 
ving van Oust Indien,” or Description of tho Dutch East Indies, (Dorrli'eeht and 
Amsterdam 1726) vol. V. pt. Jl, p. 126, that the Dutch had a factory at SiriMi 
from about 1631 till 1677, witli subordinate faetorics at Ava and other pla^t 
Tlie Duteli Govonimcnt of Coi'Ouiaiidel scut several embassies to Ava aK. 
Valentyn ascribes the breaking uj) of the trade to tho constant wars that wore 
going on in those regions. 

§ J. A. 6\ Ji. VI, 126. 
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merited parapet assuming iu the repaired buildings a coarse incon¬ 
gruous appearance in rude plaster-work. In the temples which 

The trade seems to have revived towanls tlio end of the century. In 1680 
and 1684, the Company’s agents liad made unsuccessful attempts to re-establisli 
factories in jOunna or Pegu. In 1686-7 their attention was turned to Negrais;. 
a survey was mode of the island, and it was taken nominal jiossession of. 

In 1695, Nathaniel Higginson, governor of Port St. George, sent Mr. Edward 
Fleetwood and Captain Janies Lesly as envoys to the court of Ava. Their 
objects were to obtain the settlement of a factory at Siritin, the release of English 
captives, and of a slooj) belonging to one Bartholomew Rodriguez, wliich hod 
been confiscated, and the restoration of the effects of one Adrian Tilbuiy, a 
morcliant of Port St. Qoorgo, who had died at Martaban. 

They earned presents to the amoimt of about 1000 pagodas, and a letter from 
Governor Iliggirison, written in u very humble style. The presents were a 
regular mereantilo speculation. The envoys were to try to get as mu(di as 
possible in return, “ asking for moro” if they found it feasible, and were them¬ 
selves to get ten per cent, on the proceeds as an incitement to do tlieir best.* 

Mr. Fleetwood does not appear to have been a gentleman likely either to 
impress the Bunneso court with an exalted impression of lus country, or to bring 
back with him any interesting particulars of theirs. lie seemed to think he had 
mode a great co%ip in providing himself with a letter of introduction to the king’s 
mistress. The mission liad us little success as it deserved under siioli auspices, 
but the re-establishment of the factory at Sirian was conceded. Two years later 
(1697) Mr. Bowycar was sent as chief of the factory at Sirian, and witli a mission 
to the court shnilar in its objects to Fleetwood’s, It appears from the instruc¬ 
tions tliat the rctuni-presents made to Fleetwood’s mission had been profitablo 
to Mr, iligginson, and he was not indisposed to repeat tlic speculation. But 
he honouraldy adds; “ If the returns of the present shall stand iu (lompetif ion 
with, or hinder, the restoring of Bartholomew Rodriguez his cargo, I hud ralJier 
forego tlio receiving of any returns for the present, tluui hinder the restoration 
of the cargo.” No record of Bowyoar’s mission lias been found, and it is pro¬ 
bable that ho did not proceed to Ava, as tlie king died just after liis arrival in 
the country.f 

In 1709, a Mr. Richard Alison or Allanson was sent as envoy to Ava, No 
account of his mission has over been printed. It a 2 >peaps from Hamilton’s ‘ New 
account of the East Indios’J that tliis gentleman was twice deputed to the court 
of Ava. But the dale of his other mission is unknown. From this point I ahull 

* Higgiuson’s Instructions to Fleetwood. In Dalr^ mplc’s Oriental Repertory, 
11. p. 337 et seq. 
t hayjieUL; see below, 
t Edinburgh, 1727, Vol. 11. 
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remaiu in their original state, such as Sudha Muni (of which I 
have unfortunately no drawings,) and Semhyo^ku we find these 


content mjBolf mainly with a brief note of events, as tlie reinnining liistory of 
British intercourse with Burma has boon fully related in a very able and inter¬ 
esting paper by Dr, Bayfield, wliich is printed in the appendix to Pemberton’s 
lte 2 )ort on the Eastern Erontier,* 

The agent of the Company at Sirian, Mr. Smart, appears to have acted with 
duplicity during the oontosts of the Burmese and Peguaus for the possession of 
Pegu, which ended in the temporary supremacy of the latter. In 171(3, the 
fttctoty was burnt by them, and the establishment was witlidrawn. 

Iu^752, the king of Tavoy, then for a slmrt time independent, invited an 
esiabUshinoiit. But his terms were unreasonable, and no movement was made 
to a<^t on Ixis ofier. 

In 1753, a factory was established on Negrais, wliich was in fact taken jios- 
sossion of in the Company’s name. 

In 1755, wo find a factory under Ca^itoin Baker existing at Negrais, during 
tlio continued contests between Fcgmius and Burmese, the latter being Again 
in the ascendant. Tiic chief at i^egrais urged on liis Government that wo should 
take a decided 2 >art with the Bu]*mans. But, about the same time, some English 
sliips at Dagoii (Rangoon) took part with the Peguans. 

In July of this year, Captain Baker and Lieut. North (who (lied at Pagan on 
the way up) were sent by the resicU'tit at Negrais on an embassy to Alompra at 
Mout-slio-bo. The usurper laughed at the idea of assistance from the English, 
and tlie mission had no result. Captain Baker took observations on Ills way, 
and made a ma^) of the river, wliich is given by Dalryiuplc. 

In 1751, Du 2 )leix the Govornor General of Eroneh India had sent an ambas¬ 
sador to tlio king of IVgu, and obtained Die concossion of a laetory &t Sirian. 
But ill 1756, the Uoverumeut at Pondicherry, contrary to an engagement of neu¬ 
trality into wluch the fiu*tory had entered with Alom^ira, liaving sent succours 
to the Peguaus, uud those having fallen into tiie hands of the conqueror, he mas¬ 
sacred the olliccrs, and carried the rest of tlio Erenehas prisoners to Ava.f Erom 
those jirisoners some of the Buriuan Ciiristiaus of the Dibayeu district arc said to 
bo dcscciulcd. 

^ “ Historical Review of the Political relations between the British Govern¬ 
ment in India and the Empire of Ava, tvom the earliest date on record to tlio 
present year; eunqiiled by G. T. Bayfield, acting assistant to the Resident in 
Ava, and revised by Lt.-Col. Burney. Ava, 15th December, 183i.” 

Eor the lacts of the remaining history, 1 have made free use of this Review. 
The original autliorities arc, for tlie times of Alompra, Dalrymijle’s Oriental 
Rojiertory ; tor iSymes’s lirst Mission and Crawfurd’s, their published narratives; 
for the other Missions, the original pa^iers in tlie records ot* the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. Where t have used other autliorities they are referred to. 

t tSoiineralf Vogaga aujc Luies OritiilaUm, Paris IbUG, Ill. 5. 

p 2 
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battlements to be but the settings of embossed and glaTied, and 
sometimes also riclily coloured, tiles, which in fact must have 

In 1757, Alompra arldresscd a letter to flic Itiiig of England, -wriltcu on gold 
adorned with rubies, which ho delivered to a Mr. Dyer and others who visited 
him at Eangoon. 

In Jimo of the same year Lieut, ISTowton, who was in charge of Negrais, de})utod 
Ensign Lister to go to the king with the pompous iitle of ambassador extraordi¬ 
nary. Jlo overtook Alompra on the river going up from Kangoon, and by dint 
of some considerable bribery obtained the king’s sigimturc to a treaty conceding 
in pei’petuity Negnds, and ground for a factory at Dasscin, witltffrecdom of trade, 
in return for a pledge of military assistance fom the Company against the king’s 
enemies. This treaty hud never any practical effect. 

1759. The greater part of the establishment at Nogruis was withdrawn. And 
on tlio 6th October in tliat year the whole of the mnaining Europeans, with many 
natives, were treacherously massacred by the IJnrmose. The king was said to 
hav« suspected that the factoiy had been in communication with liis enemies f ho 
Peguans.* 

In 1760, Captain Alves was sent with letters and presents from Ilolwcll, 
Governor of Port William, and Pigof, Governor of Madras, to demand satisfac¬ 
tion for the massacre, and liberty for the prisoners, Alompra hail died on his 
Siamese cxjicditioii a few months before Captain Alves’s arrival at Ava. Ho found 
the city in reboiiiou, and the new king besieging it. He was plundei'ed and other- 
wise shamelessly treated. Tlic prisoners were rcleascd,.but the idea of satisfaction 
was scouted, and Ensign Lister’s treaty was ignored. 

The factory at Bassoin was never rc-establishcd, but one appears to have been 
kept up at Kangoon at least till 1782. 

Jn 1769 , tlic Prench East India Company sent an envoy to the court of Alom- 
pra’s son Senphyoo-yen,t with the view of re-establishing their trade. They 
obtained from tlio king the grant qf a factory and other privileges, but these con¬ 
cessions were never acted ou.J 

179i« The Burmese, who liad conquered Avacan in 1783 began to make inso- 

* On the shore of tlu» mainland, close to the north of Negrnis is now being 
laid out the new Port of Dulimusie. “The wdiirligig of Tniie has brought about 
its revenges. The kingdom of Pegu, whii^li the rough hunter conquenid, has 
past from his house to the hands that j)o\vtT whose servants he treaidierously 
slew j and the city that wdll rise on the siti of his crime viill burrow a namo 
from the woody dells of Esk.” Jilarfcu'ooiV.'i Matfaz'me^ ^lay 3S56. 

t Called by Sonnerat “ i!5ekiu-mcdou,” the ishembuun of Symes. 

j Sonmrat^ as above, p. 8. Tina author, whose voyages took phice betweeu 
1774 and 1781, has a dissortatiou on the advantages of takuig possession of Pegu, 
for which he calculates that 1000 or 1200 Europeans w'oidd sulliec, as tJic 
Peguaus would join them. He commences, prophetically; “ 11 cst certain quo 
les Anglais chcrchcront uii jour 4 s’cmpai'cr du Pogu.” 111. p. 60. 
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formed a briliant “ polycliroraatic” (to uso the alaug of the day) 
coronet to each successive terrace of the temple. 


lent wnl tUrcuteniiig demonstrations on the Cliittagong frontier; and it was 
known that the French were directing tinjir attention to Hurma as a good fulerinu 

for aUark or iiilrigun against. British India. IPor theso and otlu*r ivaHniiM, tlio 

« * 

Governor General (Kir J. Sliore) deputed an embassy to Ava under jCuptain 
Mieliael Symes of His Majesty’s 71111 Regiment. 

It ctumot bo said that this ini.ssion was troaled with mueli respect, or udvuneed 
the estimation of the British power among tlio Burmans. Captain Symes was 
t.rcatod as the envoy of an inferior power, and was uiuloubtedly himself impo.'«ed 
, on b^ Burmese jiretiiusions. The whole colouring of Ids narrative tends to leave 
a very oxaggeratcil impression of the civilisation and magnificence of the Burmeso 
empire. 

In 17iKi, ill aeoordanee with the penidssion conceded in the document given to 
Captain Symes, Captain Hiram Cox was sent to a<*t as resident at Rangoon on the 
part of the Government of India, lie had eliargo of some articles wldeh Iho^ing 
hud commissioned tlirough Symes. But he was not to proceed to court, unless 
summoned. 

JIo was summoned, and reached Arnarapoora in January 17«)7. There, or in 
its neighbourhood, he remained during nine weary months, bearing with singular 
palienee every kind of alight, iudigiuty, and imposition, the history of which it is 
quite jiainful to read. In October he returned to Rangoon, and in February ho 
was recalled by the Government, who (misled jiorluqis by the impresKUon that 
Syincs had given) iulimatiHl their opinion that the coiuhict of the court must have 
indicated personal dissatisfaction with Captain (.’ox. And the king and his min¬ 
isters were addressed, notifying Cox*s recall and oilcring to ajipoint. another gentle¬ 
man ill whom the Vico-jireshlent bad tho greatest eoidldence, should liis Majesty 
desire it. 


(^aptaiii Cox’s private journal was imblished in 18:il, some years after bis death. 
Several insolent eommunieations w'ero in the following years received from the 
Viceroy of Rangoon, and thi5 Go\ernor of Ai’acan, and in 

1802, Captain, now Colonel, Symea wa.s sent again by Lord Wellesley. His 
mission was attcmled by an escort of 100 sepoys, and cquij»j»cd in a stylo chame- 
teristic of tlie Governor General. Jlo wa^i to seek a treaty ofalliance, the cessation 
of extoi’tionate exactions on trade, the establishment of a resident at court and of 
n consul at Rangoon, and to claim Kegruis or compensating couimondal udvau- 
tages. 


The mission was a total failure. The envoy was treated for three mouths with 
the most mortifying ncglo(!t and delibemto insult, and at last qiutted without 
an audicnci; of leave. It is not to be wondered at, that tho Colonel published no 
narrative of his second mission. 
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In the basement mouldings, as truly seen in tlie older buildings, 
the upper limb is an ogee carved in bold foliation of truly classical 
cliaracter (see PI. IV. Pig. 17.) 

This, in the restorations and beautifications, even of such build¬ 
ings as the Auauda, has been, by the coarse and tasteless percep¬ 
tions of the modern architects, degraded into an idiotic and mis¬ 
placed repetition of tlio battlemcnted crown of tlio cornice. 

The basement again always centres in a sort of entablature or 


In May 1803, tlic apprehension of French intrigue in Burma again induced the 
Govornment to send Lieut. Canning us agent to Rangoon. But in consequeiu^c 
of the insolent violence of the Ye-woon, wlio was in charge of the govcrnnicut 
there, and insisted on openuig all letters, Lieut, Canning judged it best to return 
in Woveinber. 

In 1801, an outrage Wiia porpetraied on a Britisli ship fern Penang, wliieli put 
into Bassein for wood and wafer. No notice was taken of tliis. 

1809. Capt. Cunning was tlespatclied as agent to Rangoon, with a spceial view 
of explaining to tlic Burmese the nature of our blockade-system, whicli was then 
enforced on the French isles, to protect British interests, and to watch the pro¬ 
gress of the Freud i in Burma, 

He proceeded to Ainarapoora at tlio king’s desire. lie mot with much better 
tri»atTnent than citluT of the two last missions to the court, and the explanation, 
whicli was the main ohjeef. of his mission, was ejrocted. But ho did not leave 
without roeoiving from the Woongyeos two most impcrtineiit letters to the Gover¬ 
nor General, 

1811. This year connueuced those disturbed relations on the Araoau frontier, 
w'hieh eventually led to the waroflS^L A iwtivo of Aracan called King Ber- 
ring, or Khycn-bran, embodied a number of followers within our temtory, and 
invaded Araean, In September Capt. Camming was sent to give explanations on 
this limiter, and to complain of the conduct of the Governor of Rangoon towards 
British trade. Whilst he was still at Rangoon a gross violation of our territory 
was committed by the Governor of Araean. Additional instructions w'cro sent to 
Cunning to complain of this and to demand the withdrawal of the Burmese troops 
from the frontier. In consequence of a repetition of the oJfenco ho was rccKilled, 
wliilst repeated orders came from Amarapoora to scud liim to court, by force if 
necessary. He despatched the presents, but n^turnod to Bengal hi August. 

This was the last Mission up to thc'*brcuking out of war in 1824. It is not neces¬ 
sary to follow here the repeated and complicated encroucUmonts and provocations 
which led to that event. War was declared on tlie 5th March, 1824, and the 
peace of Yaiidabo was signed on tlic 24th February, 1826. 
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dado set with alternate recessed pannels and projecting blocks 
(PI. IV. Figs. 11,13.) 

The true nioauiug of theso baa fortunately been preserved iu 
Ananda as well as in some of tlie more shattered buildings. In 
these the pannels are occupied by tiles moulded in relief. In the 
Ananda the tiles represent a variety of somewhat rude groups of 
figures and animals with alphabetic characters over them. 

In other smaller buildings we have seen them glazed and artis- 
iically embossed, representing a variety of ornamental figures, some¬ 
times^ the Greek honeysuckle (Fig. 6), prancing horses, pelicans, 
*&Q, In the Sudha Muni these impannelled tiles were, like thoso 
of the battlements, coloured in enamel. 

Most of the shafts as well as bases and capitals of pilasters, 
the cusped arches, fiamboyaut spires of the door and window cano¬ 
pies, &c., and often too the cornice and basement mouldings, apjtear 
to have been originally sculptured (in the stucco) with great 
richness of effect.* And often this effect, in foliage and otlier 
ornamentation, is produced by very slight indications and incisions 
in the plastered surface. These incisions have been made with 
such instinctive art, and suggestive skill, that, viewed at a little 
distance, the moat elaborate modelling could scarcely have produced 
the desired effect more completely. 

All this disappears before the ruthless hand of the restorer, 
and is replaced by a rude plastered surface scratched without 
tasDc, art or result. The old work, rough as it is sometimes, is 
the bold rough sketch of an accomplished ariist. Tlio work of 
the repairer, compared with it, is like a school-boy's chalkinga on 
the wall. 

I may now venture to point out a few analogies bearing on tho 
origin of this remarkable architecture. 

My attention has not previously been turned to ancient Hindu 
architecture, and over a great part of this Presidency there are 
scarcely any remains affording opportunity to become acquainted 

* See examples of this stucco-work in PI. IV. Figs. I'l, 15 and 16, for wliich 
I am indebted to the kind help of Mr. Oldham. Cupt. Tripe’s illness on our 
second short visit to Pagan unfortunately prevented tho photograplue illustration 
of theso and other details. 
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with it. But the result of the search that I have been able to 
n»ako in the Library of the Asiatic Society, since my return from 
Burma, will perhaps establish the fact that nearly the whole of the 
details are of Indian origin. 

I have noticed the resemblance of the spire of these Pagein 
temples to the common Hindu shiwala. But its absolute idenity 
with a more ancient form of Hindu temple will be seen by a 
comparison of the spire of the Ananda (PI. I.) with the ancient 
Indian “ Vimaiia” as given by Mr. Pergusson. 

The most universal and characteristic feature in the Pag^n 
arcliitccturo is perhaps the pediment, or canopy, of flamboyant' 
spires over the doors and windows. Compare Pigs. 8 and 10 of 
PI. V. copied from Earn Eaz’s Essay on the Architecture of 
southern India, with the window of Dhamayaugyi at Pagan as 
sluwn iu PI, IV. Pig. 4, and it will be impossible, I think, to 
doubt that this feature was derived from India. 

The resemblance is still closer iu the doorway of the great 
temple of Dambul iu Ceylon, as given iu Sir J. E. TeunenCs 
book on Christianity in that island. I have not been able to find 
good views of tl»e Ceylonese remains, otherwise I doubt not 
that the closest typo of the Burmese architecture would be traced 
iu these. 

Compare again the horned and grinning heads which occur so con¬ 
stantly at Pagiin in the ornamentation of pilasters, as iu Pigs. 8, 9 
and 14, of PI. IV. with heads of a similar character over the doorways 
iu Earn Uaz’s examples just referred to. If there is any doubt as to 
the identical origin of these it must disappear when we find at 
Pagan, such a head (PL IV. Pig. 7.) occupying exactly the same 
position as in the Indian doorway, and surrounded by the same 
flameJiko spires in both cases. This Gorgou-hcad, as Eallles calls 
it, in nearly all the ancient Javanese temples, occupies the same 
position over the doorways. It is there usually on au exaggerated 
scale ; but it assumes its most monstrous form iu the ‘‘ Tiger-cavo” 
of Cuttack, where a colossaU tusked and griuning head envelopes 
the whole entrance. (See Journ. As. Soc. of Bengal, 1847.) This 
Gorgon-head, as well as the cusped arch and indications of the 
flamboyant points, are scon in a plate, by the late Major Eittoe, 
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of a niche at Badeswnr containing an image of Pirbati. (J, A. S. B. 
vol. VIII. p. 384.) 

Take again the monstrous trunked and toothed creatures, 
disgorging scroll-work, over the pilasters of the Dhamayangji 
window just referred to, and set them by the Indian nioustera in 
almost siiiiilar position, as shewn in Figs. 1, 3 and 8, in the 
Plate of Analogies. AVho can doubt that the one is derived directly 
from the other ? 

Look ut the festoon ornament of beads and tassels pendant 
from the mouths of monstrous griiniiug heads, as seen in the 
Gaudapalen (PI, IV. Fig. 9,) and in the Sembyo-kii. It is one 
of those details which at first sight were strongly suggestive of 
European origin. But it is absolutely identical with the adorn¬ 
ments of a pillar in a temple on the Madras cNxast given by Col. 
Mackenzie in liis collections. Similar ornament is seen in Mie 
Assam remains described in a late number of the Asiatic Society’s 
Jounial, on a pillar ut Barolli in Ifcijpootana given by Fergnsson 
from Todd’s Bajasthau; and on a pillar at Jiijcepoor in Cuttack, 
figured by Major Kittoe in the Journ. As. Soc. Ben. Vol. VII. 
p, as well as in two sculptured pillars found in the sands of 
the Ganges near Pubua, wliieli now stand at the door of the 
Asiatic Society’s Museum in Calcutta. A modified rendering 
of the same, IVIr. Oldham tells me, he found on some of the 
fragments at Benares College which are said to liavi^ been 
brought from the ancient Buddliist Pagoda of Sarnath near that 
city, and very lately on u sculptured stone which he lighted 
on among the forests of the Nurbudda valley, liemurk those 
curious little peaks or acroteria which terminate so many of the 
flat projecting mouldings in all the Pagan temples: (o. g. see 
PI. IV. Figs. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 and 17.) It is a feature found 
all over India. It is giver* by Mr. Fergusson as one of the 
characteristics in his generalized drawing of a Mantdpa. or vesti¬ 
bule of an ancient Hindu temple; it appears in Lieut. Maisey’s 
drawings of Kalinjar; it is seen in pillars represented by Col. 
Mackenzie; and the closest resemblance, not only in this feature 
but in the manner of its application, will be seen at a glance 
on comparing the gate of Bhubaneswar in Orissa us given by 
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Mr. Fergusson, with that very comtnou form of doorway at 
Pagan, of which an elevation is aliewu in Pi. IV* Fig. 10. The 
same featuro is seen in tho Assam column figured by Capt. 
Dalton, and is found on a large scale in the temples of Java (see 
Baffles, vol. II.) 

The remaining figures in tho plato of analogies have been brought 
together for the sake of less defined reaeiiiblances of character. 
Enough, however, has been made out, I think, to shew that all, or 
nearly all tho details of work at Pagan must have had an Indian 
origin. Put this is far from removing the perplexity connected with 
the origin of these buildings. Grant tliat all details were borrowed 
from India. But where shall we find in India any model of the 
composition? where anything approaching the classical beauty of 
the Sein-byo-ku, or the stupendous architectural majesty of the 
Thapinyu and the Ananda?* 

Tho Burman, rejecting indeed, in the pride of his philosophy, 
tho idea of an Eternal Divinity, but recognizing the eternal sanc¬ 
tities of nature and conscience, has reared nobler fanes and far 
more worthy to become tho temples of tho true God than the 
Hindu with his deities so numerous and impure. 

1 have said above, that nearly all the details at Pagan must have 
had an Indian origin. But this docs not apply to construction, 
Tlie arches and vaults, which are such marked features iuthe Pagau 
temples, are quite unknown to aiicient ir.iuclu architecture. “ As 
far us my own knowledge and researches gosays Mr. Fergussou, 

I am certain that 1 have never been able to detect any trace of 
an arch in any ancient (Indian) building.” {^Ancient Archit, of 
Hindoostan, p. 12.) 

Having no more to say on the general subject of this architecture, 

I have still to oflbr a few notices of remarkable temples not yet 
described in this Eeport. 

^ Perhaps the nearest analogy in goueral form is to be founded in tho rock-cut 
Eaths (as tluy are called) of Mahabahpuram near Sadras. 

'I’here is also something, suggestive of the Pagan style in tho general arrange¬ 
ment of tho great .Tavaneso temples described by Eafllos, (including tho pecu¬ 
liarity of tho cruciform plan,) as well as in some of the details which I have 
already nol iced. * 
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About three quarters of a mile south-east of the ancient city is 
the great temple of Dhamayangyi. 

This temple which dates from the reign of Kuld-Kya Men (“ The 
king dethroned by foreigners”)’*'' about A. D. 1152, iu^its general 
arrangement resembles the Ananda more closely than any other, 
and covers about the same area, though the greater bulk of the 
vestibules, and greater heiglit of the main walls of the building, 
must have rendered it, when perfect, even more imposing. Views 
of Homo of the architectural details of Dhamayangyf are given 
in VL IV. -h'igs. 7 and 8. The upper part of the temple is all iu 
«ad decay, and the six terraces and crowning spiro have well 
nigli become a shapeless pyramid of brick rubbish. The lower story, 
however, is in good general preservation ; and, as it is nearly stript of 
its plaster, it affords a good opportunity of examining the admirable 
workmanship of these buildings, of which I have already spoken. 
Wlicro the plaster-work remains, it shews a boldness and richness 
superior to anything iu the more perfect temples. I^^or the usual 
horn-like wing of the door pediments is licro generally substituted 
a monstrous animal disgorging upcurviiig scrolls from Ins gaping 
jaws (see PL IV. Pig. 6.) Hero too are seen in perfection those 
perplexing pilasters with their quasi-Eomau mouldings (Pigs. 6 
and 7) ; and licro, to my delight, I discovered a perfect flat brick- 
arch over a wiiidow.t There were two of these in each wing of 
the temple, and one of them iu particular was as perfect iu con¬ 
struction, iu joiuts and radiation, as any London builder could turu 


* Col. Porbc's (J^leven j/ears in Ceylon) quotes the nlhision in Crawfurd’s 
Narrative to this detliroaed founder of the temple, as muarkahly contlrmatory 
of a passage in Tumour’s Wjutorne of the Siugluilose eliroiiologj. 

Tliis passage states that “ the king of Oninbodia and Arramana" liaving inflict¬ 
ed many outrages and insults on Singhalese subjects and ambassadors, the king 
Prjia-krama-bahoo, wlio came to the tlirono A. D, 1153, sailed witli a great ar¬ 
mament, lauded iu Ak'nimana^ Tunquished the enemy, and obtained full satis¬ 
faction. 

Tumour says that Arramana “comprises probably the provinces between 
Arracun and Siam.” It may perhaps be referred to 3framma, the true form I 
believe of Jittrma. 

t See this arch iu PI. IV. Fig. 3. 


a 2 
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out. No liuggestion of European or Indian aid would help here. 
At least I doubt if in the 12th century the flat brick-arch was 
knowu in Europe,* * * § and I know that in the 19th it ia one of the 
moat difficult tilings to get done decently in India. In one of the 
other buildings, Mr. Oldham told me that he saw not only a flat 
arch, (not, however, correctly radiated,) but also a segmental dis¬ 
charging arch over it. 

The interior of Dhamnyangyi contains but one accessible corri¬ 
dor. All the openings leading further inward have been built up, 
for some unknown reason. I did not succeed in finding the stairs 
leading to the roof. Major Phayre was more fortunate: his opi¬ 
nion is that this temple never was finished or plastered in the 
upper part, I think there are good reasons on the other side, but 
the question is perhaps not worth arguing. 

Jl\\q arch of the western main entrance, and probably the others, 
have the edges of the intrados entirely composed of roughly dressed 
stone voussoirs, regularly arranged as headers and stretchers.f 
In tho corner of the building and in the minor arches, stones aro 
introduced occasionally as binders.J This has been noticed by 
Mr. Crawfurd, ns well as the inscribed stones which aro found in 
tlie northern and western vestibules, lu the latter, opposite tho 
entrauce, is a remarkable group of sitting figures.§ 

The Dhamayaiigyi is encompassed by a high brick-wall of some 
250 yards square. This wall is built with ns much care and skill, 
and with almost as elaborate mouldings, as the edifice which it 
eucloses, and consequently it remains very perfect. More beautiful 
brick-work could scarcely be seen anywhere. The gates in the 
centre of each side are, however, dilapidated. 

Half a mile or more eastward of the Dliamayangyi is another 
remarkable temple called the Sudah MuuL In constructiou it 


• Tho only flat gtone-arches tliat I recollect to have seen in mediaeval buildings 
arc in tho Bide-aislcs of Kosliii Chapel, in the chimney-picco of tho groat hall 
in Glammia castle, and in tho luaguificont Saracen gateway of Cairo called I3ab- 
el-Fitoor, 

t See PI. IV. Fig. 1, 

t Do. Fig. 2. 

§ Given well in Capt. Tripe’s Photograph (No, ) 
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resembles the Thapinyu, but is smaller, and has never been repaired 
in later times. The brick-work of the upper part is much dilapi¬ 
dated, as nuxcii so nearly as that of Dhamayangryi. But that this 
temple was finished there can be no doubt. The plaster on the 
walls of a staircase leading to the upper-terraces, at the height of 
a man’s shoulder, was rubbed and polished, as if by the passage of 
multitudes during ages of occupancy. 

Major Phayre did not visit this temple, and I have not learned 
to what date it is attributed, one of the remaining structures 
gives so vivid an idea of what these buildings must have been in 
• the brilliancy of their original condition. The plaster-work of the 
pilasters and mouldings which remains is of a highly fiorid and 
artistic character; the baitlemented crown of the parapet is set 
with large tiles embossed and enamelled in colours; tbo dado of 
the basement with smaller tiles in the form of diamonds, ro¬ 
settes, and otlier ornamental patterns ; and iu the flamboyant rajs 
and spires of the pediments even up to the highest remaining ter¬ 
races tho tips were composed of pointed glazed white tiles, which 
must once liave given an extraordinary lustre and sparkling effect 
to tho elevation, a good deal of which is perceptible even iu the 
present decay. 

Tlie ground-plan is a single corridor, the vaults and walls of 
whicli have been originally covered with tasteful diaper paiuting 
in bright colours. This remains visible on the soffit of the arching,' 
hilt tlic walls have been white-washed over, and repainted in an 
inferior style with life-size saints and Buddhas, and with a smaller 
series of the Jats or pre-existences of Gautama. 

The plan of tho upper story is rather more complicated than 
usual. There is a principal image chamber, with a Well-lighted 
corridor running all round it, but this inner chamber has not been 
placed, as in the Thapinyu, centrically under the spire. 

An enclosure wall surrounds the temple, equally remarkable with 
that of Dhamayangjl for the beautiful finish of tho brickwork. 
To the north of tliis there is a second court, surrounded on three 
sides by a curious range of vaulted and now dilapidated cells. We 
could not ascertain the object of these, whether for the residence 
of tho religious order, or for the aceominodatiou of worshippers 
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from a distance, or merely for the deposit of images of Gautama. 
No traces at least of the latter remained. At one side there was 
a small house-like building, apparently once two-storied, which may 
have been the residence of the Poongyee, or Prior, if this was in¬ 
deed a conventual establishment, as it most probably was. There 
was also a small tank surrounded by brick stops. The whole of 
this court appeared to be of later dato than the temple enclosure, 
and of inferior workmanship. 

The Skw/^ Kii or ‘ Golden Cave,* which an inscription, of which 
Mr. Crawfurd has given a translation by Dr. Judson, assigns to 
about the year 1552, is a very elegaut and elaborately white build- • 
ing of no great size, and stands on au elevated terrace, within the 
city walls and near the Thapinyu. It is of the same general plan 
and church-like appearance as tho Gaudapalon, but with much 
concentrated ornament. The projecting vestibule faces the north, 
which is unusual. In nearly all tho other temples, which are not 
absolutely symmetrical on the four sides, the principal entrance 
is to the east. The interior is unusually light and spacious in 
proportion to tho area of the building. It is a square vaulted cham¬ 
ber, in the centre of which rises a square mass of masonry support¬ 
ing the spire, and on tho four sides of which are so many 
Gautamas. It contains several inscriptions ; two of them, in very 
clear and elegant square Burmese characters, being built into tho 
Vail, and, as noticed by Crawfurd, covered with a very hard black 
varnish so as pefoctly to resemble black marble, thougli a knife 
forcibly applied to the edge will shew the sandstone beneath. 

There are several other minor temples of interest near Thapinyu. 
A little to the south, and outside tho ramparts, stands a group of 
temples called Sem-byo-ku, to the beautiful details of which I 
have several times referred. The most conspicuous of the ruins 
to the westward of Thapinyu Is marked by a very curious domo 
and spire of the Ceylon Dagoba form, but both dome and spire 
being polygons of twelve sides. This building, from several 
peculiarities of aspect, is suggestive of great antiquity. The inter¬ 
nal vault, which is of considerable height, springs from the ground 
on every side. In one part of the entrance which, in its length 
the thick mass of brickwork, exhibits various lieights and construe- 
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tions, a painted timber lintel has been used, now in utter decay. 
Another part of the entrance vault is a triangular arch (see PL 
V. Pig. 6,) about 9 or 10 feet in span, the outer arch which 
defines the doorway being of the usual pointed form. This temple 
is called Putho^Budoh-nya, 

Between this and Thapinyii, an almost shapeless ruin, instead 
of an arched doorway, has a massive stone lintel, now broken. 
This is noticed by Crawfurd as containing Hindu sculptures. The 
sculptures remain; two inside and several framed in pannels ou 
the ^xLcrior. The figures have nearly all four arms, and have a 
•very Hindu character; one of them also in its action strongly 
resembles the usual Hindu images of the Monkey-god Ilanum^n, 
but the head is defaced. Major Fhayre visited this teiiiplo in 
coinpajiy with tho Woondouk, and has furnished a very interest¬ 
ing note oil tho subject, which is given below.* « 


* Conskloring the very proximate derirafion of the Euddluam of Burma 
from the Buddliisiu of Ceylon, may not tlio following j)afldage throw some 
light oil the subjeot. “Tho Malabar kings who at an early ^^eriod had acquired 
the sovereignty of Ceylon, on tlio failure of the native dynasty introduced the 
■woraliip of Vishnu and Shivii into the same temples with that of Buddha. Tho 
innovation has been perpetuated, and to the present day tlio statues of these 
(‘outiieting divinities are to be found within llie same buildings; tho Diwnlae 
of liindooLsru are erected witliiu the same enelosun*s as tho Wiliares of the Bud¬ 


dhists ; and tho Iva])pooralcs of tho ouo ndigion ofllciate at tho altars almost 
bt’uealli the sumo roof with the priests and neoph^vtes of the other.** {Sir J» 
I^merson TmvenCs Vhristianily in Ceyloity p. :i32.) Tho same siugidar fact is 
mentioned by Mr. Hardy. (JCasiern Monaohiamy p, 201.) 

This is a small ruined jiagoda, standing close to tlio Thap-pyi-nyo temjde, 
of the ii&ual fonu of Buddliist hollow Pagodas. It has a stone-frumo to tho 
doorway, which is unusual. This has been broken, from the imperfect con- 
sfructiou of tho arelied briekw'ork above. On eiiher side of tlio doorway are 
four niches in the outer wall of tlio building. Tiieso arc all vacant but one, 
in whudi is an creel stone-figure about eighti'cn inches high. It holds a lotus 
bud ill cueU hand and has a pointed crown or cap on its head. There are other 
niches, on the side and back walls of the building, containing similar stone 
iigures. These appear to be Indian in character, and ouo with a monkey-faco 
no doubt represents llanumau. 

Entering the temple, tho throne, on which an image had evidently once been 
placed, occupies as usual the centre of the buiidiug. It is now vacant. There 
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Some distance south of Sembyo-Kii is Thein-nia-tiety of a sixe 
considerably larger than the common run of the Pagan temples^ 


are also two empty places for upright images right and left of the throne; and 
above these are deep niches for smaller iTuagos, one of which is still occupied. 

An image of cither kind, standiug and fitting, has been displaced from the 
original position, and these now lie oil the ground in the temple. They are of 
atone. One of the standing figures 1ms disappeared altogether. 

That whicli has come from the smaller niche above Ls a scaled figure with the 
legs crossed, somewlmt in the Buddha attitude. The figure has four arms, long 
pendent ears, and a high cap or crown upon the head. The two left arms hold 
a eoneli shell, and a mullet (?) ; the upper right liand lias a titek* or discus ; 
the other hand is broken. The figure is suppoi'ted by a or bird with 

a man’s head. This is evidently an image of Vishnu. 

The standing figure is about four feet high, and was pronounced by the 
Woondouk who uecompanied me, to represent the same person as the sitting 
figiA*o. TJiis, however, is an error. It also has four arms; in the two right 
hands are placet^ a sword and a trident, (supposed by tlie Burmese to be a 
lotus bud.) In the left hands are a club and a mallet. The image is much dis¬ 
figured, but its Indian anklets arc visible, and beneath the feet is an animal 
half broken away, but which probably represents a bull. The imago no doubt 
is that of Siva. 

The figure up in the niche was too much concealed by tlic gloom to be minute¬ 
ly observed. It was apparently riding on a bird. 

The Woondouk considered the slaiuling and the seated figures above dc- 
Bcribed as being images of Pa-ra-mec-thwa,t a Nat worshipped by Brahmans, and 
tlxat as well as some standing figures of plaster around the central throne, 
had been introduced as subordinate guardian Nuts, in honour of Buddha’s 
image, which once occupied the central place. This image was no doubt of 
plaster and has decayed by time. 

This view' of the fact of Hindu deities being introduced into a Buddhist 
temple is quite consistent witli the practice of tlie present day in Burma. At 
the Shwe tsee-goon Pagoda in Pagan, wdiich attracts more worsliipjwrs than any 
other, there are in the enclosure figures of Nats to w'hieli the people make 
ofierings, in the very presence of Buddha’s images, thougli such is contrary to 
the tenets of strict Buddhism.^ 

That these stone figures were, as supposed by Crawfurd, the principal objects 
of worship in the small tcmplq whore tlicy uro found, I see no reason for <x>u- 


* The chakr and Oarur (Sansc.) are both appendages of Visliuu. (P). 
t This term seems a corruption of rurtitesUajury applied 1 believe, to Siva, 
X See page 2^0. (P), 
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thongh still to be classed as small among giants sucb as Thapiiiyn 
aud Gaiidapalcu. It ia very much on tho model of the latter, and 
is surroutided by a brick ciiclosure-wall containing remains of other 
buildings. It ia full of paintings of largo figures. On iho wall, 
against which the Gautama was placed, were some sixteen per- 
aouages depicted, which looked excessively like stiff old figures of 
llm apostles on painted glass. In this, or another temple near it, 
tim whole corridor was diapered with minute paintings of Gautama 
about au incli and a half s(|uarc. 

Not far from this, the outside brickwork having partly fallen 
from a small solid conical pnizoda, it became manifest that it was 
a real brick-and-mortar palimpseM, Ji had been actually built 
over another, aud that other of highly iiuishcd construction, adorn¬ 
ed v\jtli beautiful moulded tiles, &c.* This building formed a 


Hnloring probable. 1 ratlicr lliink with tho Wooiulouk they were siin))lv guar- 
(liaji N:l<s aroiiiul tho Buddha, to whoso inoinory tho teinplo lias boon orootod. 
Tho Woondouk addod, howover, <hut those iiuagos may have boon put into llio 
loinido to iittra(‘t Bruhiriinioal worshijijicrs, which, as IVoiii indications olscwhoro, 
hidian workmen have appamitly bot‘n oniployod on Iho J'agan lomples unit 
scul)»t iiroH, is not hnpi'obable. 

* 'this incrustation of a aiicivd building ajipoars to ho i^connnon iJiiddhist 
pruciiro, Tho groat Sliwo Madau at IVgu is tlius said lo havo boon originally 
built by two uiorchants, shortly after tho ago of Huddha, and lo havo boon only 
oiio cubit liigli, raised by Iho same individuals to 1^, (Stpnea's p. 192.) 

Speaking of a groat I’ligoda at iJiiitonno near Kandy, Mr. Fergus.son writes; 
“Tho Mnliawanso or great Buddhist history of Coylou,de.scriht^s tho inodo by 
wliich^this building w'as raised li} succossivo addilions, in ii Tnannor so illustrativo 
<»f’ the prin<*ij)lc on which these relic shrines arrived at completion, that it is wojl 
worth quoting. 

“ The There) yarahliu, at tlio tieiiiise of tho snproino Buddha receiving at Ins 
funeral pile the thorax hone relic, brought aud deposiUai it La that identical 
dagoba [in whicli a lock of Buddha’s Iiair had boon ]»reviously phurd.J This 
ins])ircd personage causing a dagoha to he croi’tcd twelve cubits high, and en¬ 
shrining it, thomni do])artod. Tho yowngor brother of Knig l)ovcn«ni])intisso 
(B. C. 250,) disoovoring this inan’eJlous dagoba constructed another encasing it, 
thirty cubits in height. King Duttagainini (B. C. 1(51) while residing there, 
during his Hubjugation oL' the Malahars, constructed a dagoba encasing that one 
eighty cubits in hciglit. Thus was tho Mohayangana dagoha cornplotod. Tt ia 
possible that at oacli successive addition sonic new deposit was made: at least 


H 
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Hort of pair with :inotlu*r pa^nd/i of aj)pcaraiice, in front 

of a aiiin]l temple of the church cliaractor, and tlie possible object 
of the incrustation was to make it sviumetrize in size with its 
iuM»:hbour. 

Ill passing eastward from the pagoda just mentioned wo arrived 
at the S/iirf? A/a-rfa://, a largo and lofty pagoda of t lie liangoon and 
Proine typo, on 11 high pyramidal base, and apparently once gilt. 
Near it, our attention was attracted by a long gabled house, lighted 
by a few small windows with flat arches iu brick of a peculiar con¬ 
struction. Jjooking in, at a small arched doorway, wo found tlm 
house to contain a Brobdignagiau figure of (Tautama vecumbont 
on his side. It was built apparently of brick plasicj’od. But a 
finger of the hand from which the plaster Iiad been knockt‘d oil*, 
was seen to be of satulslone gilt, as if some part ai. least of the 
colossus liad belonged to a former image of more spltnidid material.* 
The eyes were open, and tlie face, which was the best part of 
the figure, wore the usual placid smile. The vault of the long 
chamber iu wdiich it lay was painted, rudely enough, with over¬ 
shadowing palm-trees. The dimensions of tho recumbent giant 
were as follows: 

Top of head to fork,. 35 feet 5 inehes. 

Fork to te(t, . :iS „ (5 


Nose, . 

Widtli of (*hiu, 
Jjongth of ear, 


3 

>7 

3 

99 

o 


o 



97 


>» 

G 

99 

10 

99 


most of tlie Topes cxjmiined iu .Afgliiiuislau mul Iho Punjab sliou sigii-i of tiuwo 
riuccussive mcTCUK’nts, aiifl su(*f(‘.Msivt; <lc[K)si(s, mu* above tlio otJicr.” (Uitnd~hmk 
of Architneiitrey 1. 0.) 

Tlio same peculiarity is found in some of the Nubian pyraiiiidh, and in tlio 
Ktrurian tombs, (Id. p. 2i)l.) 

* Tlicsc gigantic lignreri are probably direct imitations of wltat ancient Bur- 
man pilgrims liad stMjn in Ceylon. At Bambool in that i.dand, says Forhos 
(1,370,) a “chamber eonlains a gigantic and well executed figure of lJuddlia 


recumbent, and the statue, us well as the couch and pillow on which ho reclines, 
ift cut from tho solid rock. This figim; in 47 feet in length. The chamber is 
long, narrow and dark ; Gautama Buddhas position and placid aspect, the 
stillness of the place, all tend to impress the visitor witli the feeling tJml he is 
in Uie clmmb(*r of death.” 
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P>rcadUi of shoulders, . 

. 14 

19 

3 

99 

Le/igth of arm, . 

. 32 

99 

G 

»9 

Peet (Length,) . 

. 30 

99 

0 

»9 

Toes (ditto,) . 

. 2 

99 

2 

9 * 

Tfnm]... 

7 


4 


Pace, . 

. 9 

99 

0 

>» 

99 


On our iiieiitioiiing this huge iin:igc after our return to the 
stoaiiuMs, a party started to visit it. They missed their way but 
lighi(*d oil another, of similar eharaetor but much greater size! 
This lust, I til ink, was stated 90 ft'et long. 

• Oii the east side of tho Shwe San-dau was a small cromlech, of 
unmistakuhlc character used as a depository table oi* oiferiiigs. 
It is the only thing of the kind I have lieard of in tlie IJurineso 
countries, and is pt'rhaps an aecidiuital construction, and no relic of 
primeval ciisioins. The whole of the ground about the base* of 
yhwo San-dau on that side was paved with large masses of saiidsttnie 
about six feet long ami leu inches thick, and this mav both have 
aiibrdod the material and suggested the e’vction. 


So much of Pagan and its remains we saw, but a vast area of 
ruins remained unvisLted by any of the party, and doubtless mmdi 
of interest has still to be examined. The time which we spent, m 
Pagdn altogether was three days and a half in going up, and nearly 
two days in coming down, but as nearly one whole day was 
necessarily devoted to public and private letter-writing, a^nd an¬ 
other whole day was abstracted by an attack of fever, I should have 

eome awav with mnch li*ss material for the illustration of these 

* 

dtieply interesting remains, had it not been for the kind assistance 
of *Mr. Oldham, ami Lieut. Tleuthcote. 

1 may eoncliide by introdueing, not iiuippropriafoly, a note with 
which jMajor Phayro has favoured moon the Jiuriiiese habit of serib- 
bling on the walls of temples, inslaneos of W'hicli abound at Pagan.* 


* Ibid i UioujilH. of it .-^ooiior T might luive wriltim an aimi.'^ing page or two 
on the JJunnese liablt of tierihbliiig U|Mni Ih’iek walls wliite-wasUed aiv 

niic’omuioii tlial wlien ono is im*t wil.li, ilic pcoph* :u>p4*ar to rover every corner 
of it with figures drawn witli <*hareiml, and wrilleii senleiiees. 'Xlieir iiahit ni 
this rt'sperl inveterate iih (hat of the Knglisli. Some of these writingw are Uie 
mere iuiiuop of \iMtor^ to the lemiiler-, otheis a-e faeeliniis, a few of the grave 
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Notes on the Indian species of Lyciam,—By T. Andexi30N, JSsq> 

M. 1)^ Oude Contingent, 

In October, 1S55, when passing throiigli the Doab between tlie 
Ravee and Reas, T giiLliered a specimen of Lycimu Edgeworthii of 
Dunal, a species founded on a plant sent to Dunal by Mr, Edge- 
worth, from near Sirliiiid. The plant in my Ilerbarium is evi¬ 
dently the same as tliat which Dunal has described, but after 
most careful and repeated examination of a considerable number of 
specimens in my possession, I am convinced Unit Dunars L. 
Edgcw'ortliii is only a variety of his L. Mediterraneum, the L. 
Europaeum of Linnmus. In order tliat his species L. Mediterra- 
neurn and L. Edgewortliii may be distingulsliod, ho has refined their 
specilic characters so much, that they appear to bo the descriptions 
rather of trivial varieties than of permanent and well-marked species. 
The difforencew between the specific characters of the species con¬ 
sist of a line or two in the length of the calyx, a mark of no import¬ 
ance, of minute differences in the length of tlio pedicels and pedun¬ 
cles and of inconstant characters taken from tlio existence of ininuto 
hairs at the insertion of the filaments in Lycium Hdgeworthii. In 
my specimens I found several ftow'ers cjitirely glabrous. ]u Lycium 
Europaeum the character is “ filarnentis basi puberulis.” Characters 
are also taken from the branches and spines, but the latter, in both 
species,^ are of all shapes and sizes from a simple thorn } ofuu inch- 
long to a spine 3 inches long, bearing leaves and tiowers. Dunal 

order. The following arc specimens copied from tlic Buudlii Pagoda at Pagan. 

On the Ist day of tho waning moon Dengyot 1216, A. D. 1854 Nga Pliyoo, 
IS'oga Kjr'en, and Ko liyecii, three persons, who live beneath the golden feet, wor¬ 
shipped tho images and Pagodas at l^ugau.” 

Here is another; 

Palm juice and sjurils do not drink ; fowls and pigs do not kill; avoid tlicse 
(sins) that you may horeailer meet the Lord A-ri-ma-tee-ya.”* And again; 

“Moung Kha and his wife have worshipped and presented offerings at all tlie 
Pagodas—ai^plaud! applaud!” 

* Arimatoeya, or Maitri, is the coming Buddha, wlio will bo the fifth and last 
of the present world-piyslein. “A'o oath is considered by a Burmese witli more 
awe and solemnity, than to make liim deelare that m the event of )iis failing in 
truth, may he never see the Boodh Ariiuudeya.” As, Res, XX. 178. fl’J, 
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supposes the colour of the corolla of L. Edj^eworthii to bo )'cllow: 
in niy specimens it is pale rose-coloured as in L. Europaeum. 

Dunal has purposed to chauge the name of the Liunjean L. 
Europaeum to L. Mediterraneuiii, a chauge by no means applicable 
to a plant widely diffused in India. I therefore retain the Linnasaii 
name and propose the following specific cliaracter, which seems 
applicable to both the Indian and Western plants. 

L, Europaeum, fruticosuin, cortice albido, ramis spiuescentibua, 
spinis teretibus, foliis 2—5 ad basin spiiiarum fiisciculatis, obovato- 
obloiijyis vel oblongo-cunoatis, podicollis ciil}ce longioribus, intiTiIum 
^ominia, pleruinque unifloria, calyco breviter 5—dentato glabro vel 
puberulo, corolla calyce duple longiore anguste infuudibulirormi, 

ataminibua incliisis.- L, Europaeum, Ijinn,ct auct.; l{o} le ill. 

L. Mediterraneum Dun, in DC. IVod, xiii. 523 (cum omnibus vari- 
et.) L, Edgeworthii Dun, in DC, Prod, xiii. 525. L, indicum Wi^ht 
leones t. 1103. 

IIab. in India propc Dcllii Hoyle, Gruzerat Wight, Sirhind Edge- 
worth, Punjab ad Cmritsir, T. Anderson, 

Folia glabra vol punctuluta i —1 uiiciam loiiga, Spinae axillares 
nndae vel foliosiie \—1 uiiciani longue. Flores gemini vel suepiua 
solitarii c fasciculia folioruni. Calyx 5---deutatua cyathiformia 1—2 
linoaa longiia, glaber. Corolla calyec longior iiifuiidibulitbrmis 4—6 
lineaa longa, rosco-albn. Filamciita filiformia iuclusa inajqualia, 
uiio emteria broviore. Auth(*rae parvac ovatac, basi bifidae. ^Stylus 
c}liudricua, stamiuibus longior. Stigma orbiculare, capitutum. 
Pollon in aqua globosuin. Ovarium ovatum. Dacca globosa parva. 

In India, special care is required to guard against the undue 
increase of species, since in this country, besides diflicuUies arising 
from want of books of reference, natural causes make the deternii- 
nation of species more difficult than in Europe. One of the most 
powerful of these is the sudden and compleio cluuige of climate 
in many parts ol the Pouiasulu of India, arising from the periodi¬ 
cal recurrence of the rainy season, w'hieli often altera the Flora 
Iroin that of an arid plain to one consisting entirely of a large 
number ol tropical auauuls. This climatic change also temporarily 
affects the appearance or ‘‘ habit” of the perennial plants, causing 
a wonderful luxuriance of growth and alteration of the foliage. 
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To those chanj^ca Lyciuni Europaoiiin is fully exposed. It is a native 
of dry sandy plains, where before the rains it is stunted in all its 
parts, but when the air ami soil become charged with moisture an 
expansion of all its parts takes place, fully accounting for the 
multiform characters of its loaves and the diversity in the length 
of the spines, etc. 


Iteport on the Progress of the Magnetic Sarvej/ and of the ViV’- 
seardies connected xcitli it^ from JSoremher^ I8o5, to April, lS.‘i(>. 

Jig liOBJEKT ScnXiAGINTWEIT, Es(J. 

1 


-Gektsiial Outline oe the Koute. 

jVfy brother Adolplie and I left Agra on the 29t!i of November, 
ISoo, and went through ])liol]joro and Cliaiida to Gwalior. AV^e pro¬ 
ceeded tlience through a part of Bundclkuiid, by Duttceali, dhaiisi, 
Tehri, and Dliamooneo to Saugor, whieli we readied on the 4tLi of 
December. 

From Saugor wc took diiferent routes. Adolphe proceeded by 
Dluimow to Nagpore and Madras. 1 left Saugor on the lOth of 
December, and proceeded by Jilaharajporo and Bermhan to Nur- 
singpore, on the left side of the Nerbudda valley ; from tlience 1 
proceeded by JhansL Ghaut and jMoergungc to Juhbiilpoiv, where 
I arrived on tlie 30th December. 

The route whicli I followed from Saugor to Jiibbulporo alfonled 
me the gratifying opportunity of examining tlie large deposits of 
fossil remains of eh'pliunts, rhinoceros, liippopotumi, Ac., wliieli are 
exposed on the sides of tlic Nerbudda valley, and J have been able 
to obtain a tolerably good collection of specimens. 

During a stay of six days at Jubbulpore, I was engaged with a 
series of barometrical and meteorological obs(U’vations, and with 
some experiments on the composition of the atmosphere, whieli were 
afterwards repeated on the Umerkuiituk Hills. 
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I sturted from Jubbulpore on tho Glli of Jaiiii»ry, and went by 
IMundluli, Kamgurh, Goruckporo and Kareiichia up to Uiuerkuntuk 
which forma a very iiiiportaut part of the watcr-slmd of Central 
India. Near it arc tho aourcoa of the Soane and 'rohillu, of tlio 
Nerbudda, and of the Traj), an affluent of th^^ Mahajuuldy. 

J arrived at Cinerkuntuk on the 20th of January, 1S5G, and 
having set up my meteorological iustrumouts, which were regularly 
registered during my stay, 1 made excursions to tho sources of the 
Tohila and Soane, and up to tlic summit of Kajineergurh Hill, which 
is one of the highest points of the j\[ekul range. East of Cmcrkuu- 
•tuk. 


The plateau of Umcrknntuk afforded ino a favourable opportunity 
of making physical and meteorological experiments, and tliough tho 
ahseluto elevation is not very considerable (5,2;)0 to 3,GUO Er»glish 
feet,) the data obtained for the decrease of tljo temperature of the ^ir, 
and of the ground, &c., may not prove without some Interest for the 
physical geography of Central India, when compared w illi similar data 
obtained in the Jlimalayas, tho Neilgherries, and Jvlinsla Hills, &c. 

I left tJmerkuiituk on the 2Gth January, and proceeded via Paiu- 
dra, Moonda, and Amukporo to Soliagpore; thonce In a Northerly 
direction, through Kanrodi and Ramnuggur, crossing the Soano 
Eiver twice, to Kewah, where I arrived on tho lltli of Eebruary. 

Ey i\lungown and Sohagi, I wont to Allahabad, and thence along 
the Grand 'JVuiik Uoad to Agra, whore i arrived on the 21st of 
Eebruary. ' 

At Agra tho whole of the collections scut down last year from 
■ ■' » 

the liiiualayas, and those made during this cold season, were care¬ 
fully rti-packed for tho purpose of being sent to England. 

I left Agra on the 8th of March, and travelled via Eelhi to 8aha- 
runpore, and tlioaco to Nahun, wiiere I was engaged, for several 
davs, examining tile geological structure of tlic Sewalik range. I 


obtained many interesting tertiary fossils from various localities in 


tlic Sewaliks. 


I marched through Dugsliaie to Simla, 
2otli of March. 


whore 1 arrived on the 


The observations made in the outer ranges of tho Himalayas, and 
in various localities in the environs of Simla, will bo reserved for 
tiie next Keport, treating of tiie JJimulayas. 
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Mcteoeolouy. 

Besides the daily registry of dry and wet bulb thermoiuetcrs and 
barometers, whilst o7i the march, a longer series of obserrations was 
luado at Saugor, Bermhan, Jubbulpore and (Jmorkiintuk ; at Sohag- 
pore, Allahabad, Agra and Simla. These observations seem to lead 
to the following conclusions. 

The iiiininiuiii temperature of the air was very regularly observed 
to set in just beforo suu-rise, but there was never to bo observed a 
second d(»prossion of tenjporature immediately after sun-rise, as we 
had observed in the Indian Seas in October, 1851. 

The increase of temperature from sun-riso up to 11 o’clock a. m: 
is specially rapid between tlm hours of 8 and 9 a, m. 1 often no¬ 
ticed an increase of temperature of 4 to 5 degrees centigrade 
between these two hours. 

The total increase from suu-rise to 11 o’clock was, at Saugor, 
(15th to 19th llecembcr,) as much as 2S degrees centigrade; at 
Jubbulpore it was from 12 to 15 degrees ; but at Uiiierkuntuk (20th 
to 20111 January) the difference between sun-rlso and 11 o’clock 
A. M. was only 83- to 9 degrees centigrade. Between 11 a. m. and 
4 P. M.j the variation of temperature was generally not very great — 
not more than 3 or 1 degrees eontigrade; but tin? dtH'rease of tem¬ 
perature between 4 i\ M. and 7 p. M. was very rapid. 

East of Jubbulpore, at Kuingurh, and as far as Umerkuntuk, the 
niinimuiii temperature of the day was very near the freezing point; 
but I never observed a temperature lower tliau 32 degrees Fahren¬ 
heit, OP 0 degrees centigrade. 

There was quite regularly a hoar-frost setting in, even if the mi¬ 
nimum temperature of the air was 2 or 3 degrees above the freezing 
point. The hoar-frost was produced by the great radiation of the 
leaves and grass during the serene nights. 

At Umerkuntuk itself 1 observed some remarkable irregularities of 
temperature. Considering the cold temperatures experienced in the 
stations of the Nerbudda valley, Westward of Umerkuntuk, it might 
be expected to find tlie minimum temperature of the night at Uraer- 
kuntuk below zero ; but on the contrary the minimum temperature 
of the air on the plateau, at the end of January, w^as constantly 9 
degrees and even 12 degrees centigrade above the freezing point. 
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It was therefore considerably warmer than the miniiimm of the val¬ 
leys at the foot of the plateau. Besides the minimum does not 
take place just before suu-riso, but one or oue-aud-a-half hour 
earlier. The reason of this phenomenon is that during the night, 
the cold air, which is heavier, flows down along the sides of the hills, 
and accumulates at the bottom of the valleys, whilst at the top of 
the small plateau itself, the cold air, wliich is locally formed by the 
radiation of leaves and grass, is immediately carried away by the 
winds into the surrounding atmosphere and re-placed by somewhat 
warmer air. 

• During the day-time the temperature at the top of Umerkuntuk 
is of course much lower than in the valleys below. During my 
stay there the higliest observed temperature was 75 degrees Fahren¬ 
heit, exceeding by 5 degrees Fahrenheit the maximum temperature 
of all the other days. • 

There was only ono day quite free of clouds during my stay at 
Umerkuntuk. Generally, soon after 8 o’clock a. m. quantities of 
cirri dispersed all over the sky, and mitigated the full power of the 
sun’s rays: they only dissolved themselves partially in the evening 
before sun-set, some portions remaining even during the night. 

Some rain fell on the 29th and 30th of January. It appeared to 
have extended over a large area, and greatly affected the temper- 
aturo of the air, cooling it down so that tlie maximum temperature 
was lowered more than 5 degrees. 

From Jubbulporo up to Umerkuntuk, a strong Soutb-West or 
South wind set in very regularly between 9 and 10 a. m., and con¬ 
tinued till 5 or 5-30 p. M. The nights were constantly calm. At 
Umerkuntuk the wind blew from the same direction, but it was 
quite calm during the rain falls. There was not the least wind on 
iiie journey from Paindra to Kewuli, where again a South-West wind 
began. 

Comparing my meteorological observations with those made during 
the cold season of 1851-55 by my brothers and myself, in the 
Southern parts of India, the Deccan, Mysore, &c., I find that iu 
Southern India there is, at equal elevations, never so cold a temper¬ 
ature as I observed tbia season in Central India, in the valley of 
the Nerbudda, Ac. 


I 
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In connexion with this fact it deserves mention, that in flurniiier 
the reverse takes place, and that tfiemaxiiiiuiii heat of Central India, 
at equal elevations, generally exceeds somewhat that of Southern 
India. 

Together with the observations of the dry and wet bulb thermo¬ 
meters, the readings of the barometer were registered, and I have 
been able to determine tlio heiglits of all important places on the 
route followed. Some stations were determined both by tho baro¬ 
meter and the boiling point thermometer, which from its minute 
and accurate divisions (each degree of Celsius is divided into 100 
parts) and having been carefully compared at different heights with 
barometers, may be considered ns giving equally accurate results with 
tlie barometer itself. On the journey from Sohagpore to llewah, 
I used only this instrument, as the barometer was leaking very much, 
and some air had introduced itself iuto it. 

The minimum of barometric pressure at about 4 p. m. occurred 
on the small plateau of IJinerkuutuk, very nearly at tho same time 
as in the lower valleys and ])Iain3 of Hindustan, and ilie daily vari¬ 
ation of the barometer seems to be very nearly the same at Uiuer- 
kuntuk as it is in the plains. 

The temperature of the earth at difforcut depths was determined 
by the long thormonieter (one metre in length.) J?’or greater depths 
I used a ihoriuoineter, the bulb of which was made extremely in¬ 
sensible. The observations of the temperature of the ground at 
Umcrkiintuk, compared with similar data around tlie base of the 
hill, afford some curious examples of tho cooling influences which 
extensive jungles have, upon tho temperature of the ground. At 
Uinerkuntuk the temperature was, 22ud to 25th January—■ 

At one metre below the surface,...21" 2' Centigrade. 

„ two metres, „ .21" 5' „ 

At Paindra, more than 1,000 feet lower than Umerkuntuk, tho 
temperature was, 27th to 29th of January — 

At one metre below the surface,.20" 0' Centigrade. 

s 

„ two metres, „ .21" 0' „ 

I observed similar differences at Karngurh, and at some otiior 
siiitious West nud North of Umerkuntuk, wliich arc all 1,000 to 
],300 feet lower than the plateau. 
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This anomalous pheuoinonon seems to be due to the following 
causes. 

Tho plateau of Umerkuntuk itself has comparatively little jun¬ 
gle, and tho ground is exposed freely to the action of tho sun. 
Hound tho base of Umerkuntuk, and especially on the slopes of tho 
hills, very thick and extensive jungles prevail, which keep tho 
ground moist and cool, as they prevent the heating of tho surface 
by the powerful tropical sun. 

The meteorological observations which I had occasion to make 
in many parts of tho jungles of Central India, as well as those of 
•my brother Hermann in Assam, and of my brother Adolphe in tho 
Godavery jungles, offer many striking examples of tho cooling 
iniluonco which extensive jungles exorcise in India on the temper¬ 
ature of tho ground, as well as oil tho atmosphere. 

The anomalous cooling of tho ground by jungles is still more 
apparent than tlie diflereiico of temperature in the air of jungles 
when compared with open districts, since tho dilfereuces in the 
temperature of the air arc much more ct]ualized by winds and atmo¬ 
spheric currents. 

At Agra 1 was enabled, througli tho kind assistance of Colonel J. T. 
Hoileuu, the Chief Engineer, to ascertain tlic temperature of tlie earth 
nctarlv 50 feet below the surface. Tho insensible thermometer was 
sunk ii. a small shaft dug for the purpose, and romuinod buried there 
for a fortnight before it was taken up. The temperature was, from 
the 22nd of February to tho 4th of March, 28® 3' centigrade* equal 
to 82® 9' Fahrenheit. Tho temperature thus observed accords, 
witliiu one degree, with the temperature of tho earth at about GO 
feet below the surface, ascortaiuod at Benares in April 1855. Tho 
temperature at ouo metre below the surface at Agra was only 2o 
degrees centigrade, as tho upper strata had been cooled by the 
iullucuee of the past cold season. 

The temperature of tlio wells at Agra was always a little lower 
than that of the ground, thus directly ascertained. As an averago 
of several wells from which a large quantity of water was constantly 
drawn for domestic purposes and irrigation, I obtained 27® & to 
27® 8^ centigrade. 

1 2 
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« 

The temperature of water iu welb, which are but little used, ia 
considerably cooler than that of wells from which water ia con¬ 
stantly drawn, as the cold air which sinks down daring tho night 
into the wells cools stagnant water much more than it can do the 
water of wells which is constantly removed. 

As a curious phenomenon connected with Physical Geography, 
I finally beg to mention the way in which the jungles are distributed 
iu Central India. 

The base and slope of the hills, and the valleys between them, 
are generally covered with very dense and extensive jungles, but 
the summit of the flat hills and small plateaux which occur in many 
localities, are nearly always quite bare and destitute of trees and 
jungly vegetation. I had been informed by niy brothers, that this 
very curious phenomenon occurs all along the Southern parts of the 
K^iasia and Jyuteah Hills, and on the plateau of the Hcilgher- 
ries. 

This phenomenon seems to be due, iu part, to tho very strong 
winds which sweep over those isolated plateaux and which evident¬ 
ly must be very injurious to jungle vegetation. Another impor¬ 
tant cause is, the want of moisture in these isolated plateaux. 

The geological results obtained in the journey from Agra to 
Saugor will be contained in the Report which my brother Adolphe 
will have the honour to submit to Government; I shall therefore 
content myself by mentioning some geological results to which tho 
investigation of the country visited by me alone seems to lead. 

In the valley of tho Nerbudda some interesting deposits of fossil 
remains occur. The larger deposits are found from Bennhan up 
to Mundlah, the bones are found in a brown alluvial clay, and 
belong to species of elephants, rhinoceros, hippopotami, buifaloes, 
Ac. I also found with the bones well preserved fossil shells of 
TJnio, Melania, and other fresh-water species. A comparison of 
these fossil shells with those now living in the Nerbudda, and in 
various tanks of Central India, of which I collected a large number, 
will assist in determining the geological ago of the fossiliferoua 
deposits of the Nerbudda valley. 

From Jubbulpore to XJmerkuntuk the prevailing rock is black 
trap, identical with the trap of the Deccan. 
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I found in several localities the thin lacustrine depositi which 
reposes on trap, and is again overlaied bj other layers of trap. 

In some places it was full of fossil fresh-wator shells of Physa, 
Unio, Melania, &c. 

The principal fossiliferous localities which I visited were Phool 
Saugor, about 9 miles west of Mundlah, Bellasur, and Bonder. 

The plateau of Umerkuntuk is one of the culminating points 
of Central India and this place, and the hills in its neighbourhood, 
form tlio important water-shed of Central India, between the 
liivers J\erbudda, Soane, Tohilla, and Mahauuddy. The plateau of 
tJmorkuutuk is not very large—it is nearly circular, and surround¬ 
ed by hills, which are only 50 to GO English feet higher. Tlie 
slopes are very steep to the East and South, whilst they are much 
more geiitle to the West and North. The hills run from TJmer- 
kuiituk first in a Northerly direction, and then turn to the Nor^-li- 
Wost. They are generally known by the inhabitants under the 
name of Mokul. The highest point of this range is probably 
Jiajrueorgurh, near Umerkuntuk, wdiich it exceeds by about 500 
English feet—the latter place itself is about 3,290 to 3,330 English 
feet. 

The Nerbudda alone rises on the plateau of Umerkuntuk. It 
has its origin in a tank or pool, surrounded in the most irregular 
way, with solid masonry and fine temples:—one of the oldest of 
tliem scoins to me to be a Jain (Buddhist) temple. The tank is fed 
by subterraucaii springs, and the origin of tlie Nerbudda is thus 
precisely similar to that of tho Kistna, on the plateau of Muha- 
baleshwur in tho Deccan. 

I determined the quantity of water at tho spot where tho Ner- 
hiidda llows out of tho tank, and found it to bo, on the 23rd of 
January, only two Prouch litres per second. But very soon this 
little rivulet is met by tho waters of two other springs, and only 
a tew miles from its source it is joined by" tlie waters of two more 
springs, and forms a beautiful cataract of about 70 English feet. 

The Soane has not its rise at Umerkuntuk, but to tho East of 
tho hill, and about 1,200 feet lower than the Nerbudda in an open 
partially cultivated spot, from a tank called Soue Budder, 8 miles 
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Ea8fc of Puindra, and forma a swampy niarsliy place over a consider¬ 
able extent. 

The Tohilla rises about 5 miles North of the Nerbudda, at a 
place called Tohaletaur, nearly on a level with the Nerbudda. 

The Yrap, a small river, which flows to the South, and joins the 
Mahanuddy, has its origin near Paiodra, from several largo tanks^ 
forming at first a swampy ground. Its source is situated about 
5 or G miles from that of the Soane, and its water-shed is not 
formed by a distinct ridge, but only by a slight rising of the ground. 

On the journey from Sohagpore through Kewah to Allahabad, 
I took the opportunity of carrying a barometric and geofogical 
section over the plateau of Buudelkuud. 

The plateau, or rather the succession of plateaux, consists of 
a reddisli and white sandstone, in large banks, which arc generally 
horizontal—it reposes upon limestone and shales of blue and grey 
colours, which very often are a little more inclined than the sand¬ 
stone, and tlie shales are quite identical with similar rocks wdiich 
I observed in the Gwalior Territory. The plateau of Buiidelkund 
terminates abruptly about 40 miles South of Allahubadj where the 
sandy deposits of the plain of Hindustan begin. 

Simlah^ 21 th May^ 185G. 
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Mean temperature and fall of rain in Darjiling, Sikliim Ilimalagah, 
1818 to 1855 .—Bg J. E. WrriiKCOMiiE, M. D. Civil Surgeon. 


Moiiilis. 

Julia Psiliar 
75(K) feet, above 
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above the 
sea. 
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.. 

til. 12 

02.12 

01.77 

03.59 

02.57 

02.15 

64.31 

03.10 

01.60 

July. . 

t33.23 

02.87 

03.05 

G3.C9 

03.80 

03.07 

05.20 

03.00 


. 

03.28 

01.8J 

02.51 

03.20 

64.41 

03.80 

61.13 

03.90 

62.50 

8q>tciubor,. 

60.13 

02.78 

01.45 

02.32 

03.23 

02.09 

02.02 

02.42 

4 

60.80 

October, . 

i55.81 

55.93 

53.87 

01.85 

58.89 

50.40 

50.71 

58.10 

57.86 

November, . 

48.1-9 

48.38 

48.43 

51.48 


48.05 

49.28 
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51.09 

December, . 

43.08 

41.90 

42.52 

55.80 

44.80 

42.75 

45.20 
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•10.01 

12.24 

41.14 
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42.25 

36.79 

45.85 

41.46 
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February, . 

40.77 

41.93 

41.33 

41.79 

47.17 

47.23 

12.01 

15.55 

41.93 

March,. 

50.13 

48.38 

49.20 

51.01 

47.23 

52.83 

51.47 

50.80 

40.36 

April. . 

50.53 

56.77 

58.65 

65.71 

51.13 

57.71 

53.83 

55.43 

62.58 

Average,. 

53.79 


53.7oj 

55.38 

65.57 

54.30 

55.13 

51.99 

53.94 
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Ka.TN in iNCUEg. 



1850-51. 

1851-52. 

1852-53. 

1853-51. 

1854-55. 

Average 
for 5 years. 

May, 

2.74 

G.75 

9.15 

2.07 

5.08 

1 

5.28 

J lino, . 

30.55 

31.00 

17.30 

26.90 

1 

10.57 

29.26 

July, . 

32.02 

27.15 

35.10 

20.10 

18.55 

2S.53 

1 

1 

August, ... 

10.02 

10.70 

15.35 

31.26 ' 

40.01 

28.85 

Seplonibor, 

20.00 

10.00 

15.15 

20. J 5 

28.10 

20.60 

OctobiT,. 

.00 

9.35 

.45 

4.31. 

4.15 

3.61 

Novombor, 

.00 

1.50 

.05 

.37 

2.10 

1 .80 

Dt’ceiubor, 

.00 

.05 

.80 

.00 

.20 

i .21 

« 

January, ••• 

2.05 

3.15 

.00 

1.85 

.10 

1.40 

Februaiy, 

2.75 

2.10 

.75 

.75 

1.57 

1.61 

Man-Ii, . 

4.10 

4.(M) 



.40 

5.21 

Ai>ril, . 

.55 

4.55 


1.00 

5.10 

2.78 

Total fall of rain,... 

135.08 

126.50 

111.50 

118.18 

117.43 










PROCEEDINGS 


or THE 

ASIATIC S0CII5TY OF BENGAL, 

Full January, 1S57. 






AL the annual ^^eneral uieeliug of the Societ}', hjld on tlie 7th 
January, 1857, 

Hon’blo Sir James Colvile, Kt, President, in the Chair. 

The Secretary read the following 


Report, 

The Council of the Asiatic Society have the satisfaction of sub¬ 
mitting their annual report exhibiting the Society’s transactions, 
and the state of its affairs during the past year. 

The number of ordinary members resident in India at the close 
Onliniipy. Paying. Absent, of every year since 1851 has re¬ 
mained nearly stationary, rang¬ 
ing between 122 in 1852, and 
131 in the present year. During 
the last twelve months there has 
been an accession of 19 new members. The loss has been alto¬ 
gether 14, of which 7 have been removed by death, 6 by retirement, 
and one (Dwarika Nath Basu) under bye law 13 of the Society’s 
rules. 

It will thus be scon that during the past year, there has been an 
addition of only 6 to the number of members. The entire list con¬ 
tains 167 names, inclusive of tlioso absent in Europe. 


1851.. 

130 

12i 

6 

1852.. 

130 

122 

17 

}853 . 

14G 

123 

23 

1854 . 

155 

120 

26 

iHr>5 . 

162 

128 

31 

1856.. 

167 

131 

36 
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Tho obituary includes the names of Major General Sir W- II. 
Slecmani, K.C.B., Dr. Moutgom^srie, Lieut. Cliaucey, Eaja Sattja- 
ebarau Ghosal, Eaja Sriesh Chandra liaya, and Messrs. Houstoun 
and K. W. G. rrith. 

Dr. IMontgomerio was a zealous and disinterested promoter of 
the objects of tho Society, and as the discoverer of Gutta Percha 
had received the gold medal of tho Society of Arts of London. 

Mr. Frith was distinguished for his devotion to tlie science of 
Entomology. 

By the death of the Rev. Dr. Buckland, tho Society has lost one 
of its most distinguished honorary members. 

The names of Professor Langlois and Mons. Marcel have also 
to be removed from the list, and the Societj' has to deplore the loss 
which tho cause of Oriental literature must sufi’er from the demise 
of* these two distijiguished savans, tho intelligence of whose death 
only reached India a few mouths ago. 

Seven corresponding members have been elected during the last 
twelve months, some of whom arc Oriental scholars, or are other¬ 
wise disiinguislied for tlmir literary or scientific attainments. 

AVaflacc.—The abstract statement No. 1 annexed to tlio report 
shews the receipts of 1856 to have been Rs. 18,204-7-1, which add¬ 
ed to the balance of the preceding year (Rs. 6,251-13-8) make tlie 
total of Rs. 24,456-4-9. 

Thu disbursements amount to Rs. 17,321-6-5, inclusive of the 
sum of Rs. 2,500 advanced to the Oriental Publication Fund as a 
temporary loan, and which must bo considered a part of the balance. 
The total liabilities amount to Rs. 3,605-9-4, while the cash ba¬ 
lance in hand is Rs. 6,664-14-1, to which is to be added tho sum of 
Rs. 2,500, advanced to the Oriental Fund, making a total ofRs. 
9,164-14-1. In addition to this, there are outstanding assets to tho 
extent of Rs, 8,908-3-8. 

Of the outstanding sums due to the Society, shown in tho report 
of 1855, Ea. 485-4 have been written off to Profit and Loss as un¬ 
realizable subscriptions due from deceased members, and although 
there are still several items of a similar nature, yet the Council are 
not without hopes that opportunities may occur for recovering a 
considerable portion of them. 
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The mapgiual estimate of the probable income and oxpendiluro of 


Income. 


Contributions, 

8,000 0 

Oovcnimcnt Grant at 300 

.. 3,(>00 0 

Sale of Books, • • 

.. 1,000 0 

Journal, .. •« 

.. 800 0 

Interest, 

120 0 

Miscellaneous, 

.. 10 0 


13,530 0 

Monthly average • • 

.. 1,127 8 

Ej^p&ndUure. 


Zoological Museum, 

. 4,200 0 


^Library—Estabt. S}3f> 0 0 
liooitbiiRliiig, 300 0 0 
Purchase of 

boolin, ,• C50 0 0 
Cuutiugencics, 114 0 0 

- 2,000 0 

Pisfiibt. General, .. 1,WJ0 0 

tTourniil, 2,700 0 

JVliseellrt neons, including 

Uuilding, .. 1,200 0 

Deposil, 72 0 

Il,l»72 0 


Monthly average, 907 10 S 


the next year will be found to fall 
short of that of previous years, sim¬ 
ply because the amount of the 
Government Grant for the Museum 
of Hconomic Geology has ceased to 
bo borne in the accounts, in cousc- 
quenco of the removal of that es¬ 
tablishment, and tho cessation of 
the allowance from September hist. 

Tlio subject of reducing the rate 
of subscription to the Society from 
lis. IG to 10 per quarter was 
brought forward for final discussion 
and decision in September last. ^ 

Tho proposition was orginally 
moved by Major Thuillier in Nov. 
1855. Tho Council after careful 
deliberation reported agaiust the 
expediency of the proposed change, 
and tlio question having been refer¬ 


red fco tho Society at large, aud the votes of absent luemberH solicited 
under bye-law 45, the motion was negatived at a special meeting, 
held in Sej)tember last, tho number of suflrages obtained in favour 
of the motion being 25, whilst 23 were given agaiust it. 

Libra Considerable improviMiieiit has been effected in tho 
preservatiou aud arrangement of the books. Much, iiowever, yet re¬ 
mains to be done in the way of enriching the couteuts of tho library. 
Nearly 250 vols. have been added during the year, a considerable 
portion of which are donations from authors and learned societies. 
The leading Scientific periodicals of Europe, obtained either by pur¬ 
chase or exchuugo, are from time to time laid on the table of the new 
reading-room for perusal. 

A new catalogue of the Library has been published, copies of which 
may bo had by members free of cliarge by application to the 
Librarian. The price to non-subscribers has ben fixed at 3 llupeea 
a copy. 
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The Coin Cabinet of the Society has received an addition of 17 
gold coins from the Government of the N. VV. Provinces, and a few 
silver coins of historic importauco have been contributed by several 
gentlemen. 

The Government of India having resolved upon establishing a 
separate Geological Museum in connection with tlio Geological 
Survey, has directed the transfer to the proposed institution of its 
Museum of Economic Geology which has been in charge of the So¬ 
ciety since 1841. 

By this arrangement the Society has lost the valuable services of 
Mr. Piddington, who, besides taking charge of tho Government 
Museum of Economic Geology, has hitherto had the care of the 
Society’s own collections of minerals and rocks. 

The accession of new specimens in tliis department has been re¬ 
corded by the Curators. They include amongst otlicrs a superb 
meteorite from Sougoule presented by Mr. Grote ; a valuable collec¬ 
tion of fossils from Kohat by Lieut. Trotter ; a fine specimen of tho 
scarce mineral Condrodite from Nagpore, by tho Eev. S. ITislop ; a 
box of minerals and specimens illuatratiiig the different stngcs of 
metallurgical processes, particularly of tho manufacture of iron 
from Col. Tremcnhere; and a valuable scries of Casts of Scwjilik 
fossils from the IVruseura of tlie India House, presented by the 
Hon’ble Court of Directors. 

The ]\rusenm continues to bo a source of considerable attraction 


Nov. IRHi to2nth bpinjxl2 days open 
Nrtt i v<^s, K u ropen ns. 

]\rnln F(*niri]e Male Female Tofal. 
2880 81 6.J 19 3051 

Deoembor 28 days open. 

5838 205 288 118 8219 

9303 


to the public, and that it is duly 
appreciated is best shewn by the 
numbers who daily resort to the 
rooms. Very few persons having 
hitherto recorded tlieir names in 
the visitors’ book, tho Jemadar was 


directed in the middle of November last to note earofullv the name 
and sex of every visitor who expressed either an inability or a reluc¬ 
tance to write. The average thus obtained appears to have exceed¬ 
ed 240 persona a day, as shewn in tho margin. 

Journal .—Six Nos. of the Journal have already been issued, and 
another, ^^llich will be the last of tho year, is in the press, and 
nearly ready for publication. Of these No. Yll contains a complete 
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and cfEcienfc Index to tlio last two volumes of the Sesearches, and 
the first 23 vols. of the Journal. 

It is hoped that this publication will supply a desideratum which 
has been long felt by all who have occasion to consult the pages of 
the Society’s transactions, and render the varied and valuable matter 
contained in the volumes accessible, not merely^to our own members, 
but to the public at large. 

Officers. Babu Gour Doss Bysack was appointed in March last 
Assistant Secretary and Librarian in place of Babu EiSjcndralal 
Mittra resigned, whose valuable services have received the public 
acknowledgment of the Society, as recorded in the proceedings of 
February last. His successor has been very regular and assiduous 
in tlie discharge of his duties. 

Oriental Fund. It has been found that from tlie rapid issue of 
the Nos. of the Bibliotheca Iiulica during the last tlireo years, the 
demands upon the Oriental I'uiid have far exceeded i/zS resources. 
The activity of tlie several editors had pushed tlie publication of the 
serit's beyond tlie limits warranted by the Government allowance, 
and tho coiisequetico has been, the accumulation of heavy liabilities 
wliieh have been tlic subject of remark both by the local and home 
(lovernmenfc. 

It has therefore been resolved that Ibo publication sliould bo 
saspeiiLod until provision is made for the li(|uidation of tho debts. 

The principles on which the Bibliotheca Iiulica lias lately; been 
conducted wore likewise made the subject of animadversion by Pro¬ 
fessor Horace iravmaii AVilson, and the irou’ble ("ourt of Directors. 
They drew the attention of the Society to the disproportion of tivo 
Arabic to tho Sanseiit publications, which tliey considered in¬ 
consistent wit!) tlui comparative claims of the two departments of 
literature, and d\v<dt on tho importance of confining the appropria¬ 
tion of tho grant to the encouragement of the Sanscrit language, 
except in the case of works illustrative of the history or social con¬ 
dition of India. 

Tho Society witliout concurring in the wisdom of restricting tho 
Bibliotheca Iridica to Sanscrit works, or to works relating exclusively 
to India, have expressed every disposition to he guided by the views 
advanced by the learned Professor and the llon’ble Court. 
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Tho Council are glad to add that the liabilities of the Oriental 
Fund have been considerably reduced within the last year. 

During the last twelve months only 8 Nos. of tho Bibliotheca 
Iridica hav6 been issued, of which 5 arc Sanscrit and 3 Arabic. 

Tho names of the works are:— 

1. —Tho Taittiriya Saiihitd of the Black Tajur Veda, edited by 
Dr. E. Edcr, Nos. 133, 134 and 137. 

2. —Tho Brihad Aranyaka Upauishad, edited by Dr. Rder, No. 
135. 

3. —A Biographical Dictionary of Persons who know Maliojnmed, 
edited by JMouhivies Mahaincd Wayzeli Abdul llaqq and Golanl 
Kadir, and Dr. Sprenger, Nos. 136 and 138. 

4. —Waquidy's History of Mahained’s Campaign, edited by A. 
Von Krcmer, No. 139. 

5. —The Markaudeya Parana, edited by tho Kev. K. M. Bauerjea, 

No. 140. , 

It will be observed that these numbers are in continuation of 
works already undertaken. No new work has IxHin couiiiienced nor 
will be, until the unfiriislied editions are completed, which will he a 
work of time in consequence of tho extent to which the resources of 
tho Fund have been anticipated. 

AVith the conclusion of the works in hand, tho 2 )rescnt series of 
tlio Bibliotheca Tndica will be brought to a close, and it is the oj)iniou 
of tlu^^ Council that a ucw series should not be conwnoiiced without a 
careful revision of the rules under which the publication bus been 
conducted. 

The report was adopted. 

The meeting then proceeded to ballot for the Council and OlIictTS 
for the ensuing year. Captain Sherwill and Mr. Gordon Voung, 
were appointed Scrutineers, and at the close of tlio ballot, the Chair¬ 
man announced the following result:— 

liox’nnE Sir J. W. Colvile, Kt. President. 

B. lnix Hamgopal Ghose, 

Du. G. G. S'piLs 15uuy, 

A. (luoTE, Esq. 

Dk. H. AVaekeu. 

C. IIeadon, Esq. 



Vice- Pres idrn ts. 
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Db. T. Thomson. 

Db. T. Boycott, 

Capt. C. B. Young. 

Babu EamXpbasad Boy. # 

E. A. Samuells, Esq. 

T. Oldham, Esq. 

Majob Strachey. 

W. S, Atkinson, Esq. 

Babu EXjendralal Mittba. / Secretaries, 

• The* question of transferring the Society’s Geological collections 
to the new Government Museum, as proposed in the letter (dated 
11th July last) from tlio Government of India, laid before tlie So¬ 
ciety ut the August Meeting, was taken into consideration. The 
Secretary announced that 8 non-resident members out of 55 I\;ul 
replied to the Circular which was addressed to them, requesting 
their votes on the subject of the transfer, two voted in favour of, and 
6 against the transfer. Such of the letters as contained remarks 
were tlicn read, and several members having addressed the meeting 
tlie question was put to the vote, and negatived by a majority of one. 




I'or. 

Against. 

Non residents, ,.. 


. .. 2 

G 

Eesidonts,. 


...12 

9 



14 

15 


The meeting then separated. 
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STATEMENT 
Abstract of the Cash Account of the Asiatic 


RKCPUPTS. 

1855. 

CONTRIBrTKJXS, 7,1()(> 0 0 

RecciTcd from jVIembcrs, ... 


1858. 


8,0f)G 0 0 


Admtssiojt Fkr, 
lleccivcd from new Members, 


512 0 0 


448 0 0 


Journal, 784 8 0 

‘Jle Proceeds of, and Subscriplion to 

the Journal of the Asiatic Society, •. .. ,, 768 10 0 


Library, 

Sale Proceeds of Boohs, .. 

„ „ of Bookshelves, 


6:u 11 0 

.. l,62:i !) 

0 0 0 ds 1 0 

-— 1,002 I 9 


MrSEUAf OF Z0O3.OGY, 3,002 10 0 

RceeKcd from the Oenend Treasury 

at 300 Rs. per moutli, .. .. .. 3,6f)0 0 0 


Museuat of Eco. Geology, 3,768 0 0 

Roreived from the General Xreas\iry 
at 314 Ks. per month up to 

September, 1856, *• •• 2,826 0 0 


Secretary’s Offici?, •* 1 13 3 


Discount on Postage Stamps, 
P’ine, 

Refund of Postage, 


2 2 3 
10 0 
2 10 


Carried over, 17,406 15 0 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

1855. 

JoruNAT,, ... ... 2jGai IJ. 0 

.Froipht, 

Printin" Cliargea, 

Engriiving, 

Colouring, ... ... 

Litliograpliing, ... 

Purrlmse of Journal, 

<yormnifssK)n on salo of Books, 

Potty Oiargi's*, ... 

Correcting and Cheeking Index for Journal, 

LiiiiMUY, ... 2,335 

Salary of llie Librarian, 12 niths. at 70 pr. mth, 
Estahli.diment, ditto, at 8 j)er inojilh, ... 

Purcliaf'c of B«)oks, 

Fri'iy:lit, 

Book-binding, . . 

Commission on side of Books, 

Ni*\v Book cases, 

i*clly C’hargcs, ... ... . . 

Sfaiionery, 

J'ostngc, 

BiJI of limling, 

Jlabelling Shelve , ... 

Coining (’h -■ 

Pfpairin , pl' x * gnres, ... 

MrsEUlff OK ZootoGT. 


1850. 


... 0,003 4 0 

Salary <»f the Curator K. Blyth, Esq. at 250 pr. in. 12 ms. 3,00i) 0 0 
llonsc-reni, at 40 per month, 12 4 I 0 . 

Eslablishmcnt, at 35 per month, 12 do. 

(\mliiigeiit Charges, 

Landing Charges, 

IWage, 

Stoppered Bottles, 


MrsKHw OF Economic Geoloov, 3,711 

Salary of the Curator IL Piddingloii, Esq. 

up to September, at 250 per iiignth, ... 
Estaldishmeut, ... 

Contingent Charges, ... 

Secnetakt’s OFKicr, 1,903 

(lenoral Eslahlishinent 
Sceretary’s Ollice Establishment, at 51, . . 
Ereiglit, 

Lithograpliiug bills, cii’cuiar, &e» 


5 


• •« 

f *« 



72 10 

0 


2,483 12 

0 


28 0 

0 


45 0 

0 


lOS 4 

0 


10 8 

0 


10 14 

5 


35 2 

0 


58 0 

0 

1 



* • • 

810 0 

0 

• • • 

00 0 

0 

« • • 

170 15 

3 

• ■ • 

02 1. 

0 

• t 

381 \i) 

0 


118 <) 


« * 

dOO 0 

0 

• t 

33 1 

0 

• • « 

10 7 

0 

• • f 

4 

0 

# • « 

0 2 

0 

« 

n 10 

i\ 

V • • 

1 0 

0 

• • • 

15 0 

0 

0 



ns. 

3,000 0 

0 

» • • 

■im 0 

0 


42t) 0 

0 

• • 

100 2 

0 

• • 

S 1 

<; 

• • 

0 0 

0 

• • 

20 0 

0 

6 



• • 

2,350 0 

0 

• « 

315 <» 

0 

• • 

21 1 12 

i; 



^ m 

• • 

770 13 

0 

, , 

018 0 

0 


i 0 

0 

« % 

21 1 

3 

r. 1 

1,443 11 

3 l: 


2,013 12 8 


1 , 1.43 13 0 


2,770 12 0 
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IHrnu^lit fonMirclj Co.’s lla. 
Vested Fund. ai) 3 7 


luterpst oil Company’s Paper from ilio Oovmi- 
ment Agent, 

Intort'st on 2,500 Rs. nflvarurd to the O. P. Fuml 
from 16th Jan. to 31 ht Dec. ltS50, at 1 per 
cent. 


29 lit 9 
!)5 13 4 


General FsTAiiu.'iii^vtENT. 

0 8 0 

FmOy ... ... ... ... 


Deposit ArrorvT. 

On Aeeonnt Spilsbury Testimonial, .. 
F. E. Hall, Ks.|. 
n. P. Riddell, Esq, 

Major tl. C. Jlaniiyngton, 

C. Guhbins, E<q. 

T. Rlaiiford, Esq. 

R. 8 ))aiikie, Esq. 

Rev. S. Ifi'-lop, _ 

Raja Apurva Krishna Deb, 


17 0 0 
41 0 0 
2 0 0 
32 0 0 
32 0 0 
10 {) 0 
10 0 0 
10 II 0 
50 0 0 


Stact Coin Collection. 

Rceeived from IVIajor Gt'iieral llou’hle J. Low his 
Bubseriplion lu tile lonid, 

AVjLLTAMrf AND KoHGATE. 

Received from Raja .ipurva Krishna by transfer 

from'Deposit Acrouul, ... ... 100 O 0 

from Raja Racllun'auiil Deb, ... ,,, 2 0 0 

,, from Kajeiidralal Millra, ... ... 300 O O 


Liedt. R. Stewart. 
Refund of P( >b tage, 

W. Muir, Esq. 
Refund of Postage, 

Rl'v. S. IlrSLOP. 
Refund of l*ostuge, 


liso. 1. 

17,105 15 0 


125 12 1 


2 2 0 


210 11 0 


50 0 O 


J02 0 0 


U 12 0 


0 9 0 


0 10 0 
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Prinlin" C]mr^c<», 
iStnlioiKMy, 

Petty Charges, ... 

Po>iag<*, 

Copying CliargoH, 

Tin boxes lor Cash, anti Secretary, 


Brought forward, Co.'s Es. 1,1.13 1). 3 12,043 6 I 

20 0 7 


82 7 0 
38 -1. 0 

120 I 3 

5 0 0 

11 4 . 0 


1,720 15 10 


DnrosiT AccorNT, ... ... 673 4 0 

Rev, S. flislop oil aeeount, 

Balm DuarkiiXath Chutterjee, 

K. K. Hull, Ks(]. on account Contribution aiul Postage, 

V. Ciuhbins, Ksc). 

JVIajor W. 1 j. Jaiftit', ... ... 

Hon'bli; Capt. l»_\ng, 

Alajor lEuiniMigton, ... . . 

Itiijii Apurva Kri.‘'lin:i Deb by trauslcr to Messrs. 

Williani.s and Aorgute, 

R. Sj»aiikie, J‘iaq. 


5 0 0 
66 8 0 
32 1 0 
4H O 0 
It; 0 0 
48 0 0 
64 0 0 

100 0 0 
16 0 0 


395 9 0 


Mi^ii'i-LLAXJSors, 

Pr’tty (^]iargi‘*> on account o^'Mect^ng^, ... 
\dvcrti>ing Mecting'i, 
fb'p.iiring a (.‘I^K*k, 

\'aniisli to Uincreut pictures, 


236 11 3 


IHl 14 U 
31 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 2 0 


233 0 0 


WiTJJAAlS AXD >iOIlGATK, 

Rurcha.so of Book.s on tlieir aeeount, 
Freight 


... 11 0 0 


17 4 0 
5 0 0 


4 0 


Building, 

Assossnumt, 

Sundry Kcjialrs, 

Laung Kliou on the Compound, 


... 272 U 0 


328 2 0 
J6 10 0 

59 10 6 


404 6 a 


OlMENTAL PUBIJCATION PUND. 
Paid a Loan, 

LtKL-T. R. STbWATlT. 

Postage Stamps paid ou his uceouiit, 

W. Muir, Fsq. 

Postage vStainps juiicl on his account, ,,, 

J. JCicoa-soN, Ksq. 

Postage Stamps paid on bis ueeouut, ... 


2,500 0 0 


0 13 0 


0 9 0 


0 8 0 


Carried over, 17,321 6 5 
L 2 
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Balance op 1865 . 

Bank of .Bengal, 

CubU in hand, 

Inefficient Balance, 


Brought forward, Co/s Rs. 18,204 7 I 

... 6,820 13 7 

... 62 30 7 

•-— 5,883 8 2 

368 6 6 

-6,251 13 8 


21,456 4 9 


The 31#/ Dec.y 1850. 

Gouk Boss Bysack. 

Aast. Sec, 




1857.] 


Proceedings of the Asiatic Societg, 77 

Broiiglit forward, Co.’s Ra. 17,321 G 5 


Balanck, 

Bank of Bengal, 
Cash in hand, ... 

Iiielficicnt Balance, 


...6,674 14 10 
... 89 15 3 

- 6,664 14 1 

... 470 0 3 7.134 14 4 


24,456 4 9 



W. S. Atkinson, 

Secretary, 
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STATEMEX'i' 
Ahslract of (he Orientul 


1S55. issa 

Balance of 1855 in tlje Bank of Bcnwil, 1,0fJ 1- 0 8 

Cush in hand,... ... ... li> 9 10 10 6 

Inefficient Balance, ... ... ... ^ ^ 

__ 2,010 2 H 


Salk of Okiental Publications. 
Received by Sale of Bib. Iiidica, 


1,012 15 3 

1,323 12 0 


Government Au-owance. 6,000 0 0 

Keecived from General Treasury, at 500 per month, .. ... 6,000 0 0 


Asiatic Socibtt. 

Beceived a Loan,.,. ... ... ... 0 0 0 2,500 0 0 


Vested Fund. 

Interest on Company's Paper from Government Agent, 


361 1 0 

209 7 C 


Carried over, 12,046 6 0 
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No. 2. 

Fund for the year 185G. 


1855. 


SaTjE of OllIENTAL PUBIICATIOXS. lUG 10 4 
Cumuib^ion, 


185G. 

1 n 0 
66 0 0 


Bibliotheca Lnhioa. 
Fiviglit, 

rriutiiig Charges, 


131. 13 G 


50 5 0 

221 0 0 


CrrsTODY OF Obiental Wobks. 715 12 6 

8?ilnry of Librarian, nt 30 pt*r monlli, 12mo. 
E>tabli>lim(*iit, nt 12 per month, do. ... . . 

r^hv Charges, ... 

Stalionery, ... ... ... 

Book-bimling, ... 

Extra Lullry, ... 

Pobtago, 


300 0 0 
1 i |. 0 0 
I 3 0 
5 0 0 
150 4 0 
3I< 10 fi 
10 0 0 


JJrOGKAIMriCAL Dictiojtaby. 


753 8 0 


Editing Charges, 
ih'iiiting Cliarges, 


AO 0 0 
501. 0 0 


Maukam>kya PluXxa. 


IVinling Charges, 
W'aqidv, 
Printing ('hai*g<'s, 
Peltry ciuii*gi*>, ,,, 


Vasa\'a1).vtta. 
rrinling Charges, 

J^AisnAnifA. 

Printing Charges, 

BjifiTADAitANyA UrAxisirAP. 
Printing Charges, 


45 0 0 


672 0 0 
3 8 0 


3 2 0 


70 11 9 


280 5 0 


705 1 *G 


5M 0 0 


d(i5 0 0 


CopYTua OF MSS. (J7 1 0 

Copying eharges, 

Dictionaky of Technical Tkbms. 2,200 8 0 

Editing Charges, ... ... ... 43 0 0 

Ih'iiithig Charges, 500 Co]>ies of Fasc*. 8,0, 10 and 
11, at 421-each, ... ... ... 1,000 0 0 


075 8 0 


228 6 0 


1,018 12 0 


lOO 0 0 


78 0 3 


1,738 0 0 


Cui’ricd over, 0,003 5 6 
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^ Brought forward, Co.’s Rs. 12,046 6 0 

Deposit Account. 

Dasan Santgrom ScwAk Rum, ... 100 0 0 

Dwarka Nauth Cliatcrjee, ... ... 0 8 0 

- 100 8 0 


12,110 It 0 


TIte 31#^ Dec.j 1856. 

Gouii Doss BvHACif, 
AukC. 
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Brought forvrard, Co.’s Ra. 6,00 5 6 

Uttaka Naishad Chaeitba. 

Printing Charges, ... 44S 0 0 429 2 0 

White Yajub Veda. 

Subscription for 20 copies, ... .. ... 600 0 0 

Itqah. 

Printing Charges,... ... ... ... ... 672 0 0 

Saheiita Peatachana Bhasuxa. 

Printing Charges, ... ... 24 0 

• • 

SUIIYA SlDDHAHIA. 

Printing Cliorges, ... ... ... 246 4 0 224 0 0 


Ts'abA. 

Printing Charges, 

Black Yayue Veda. 
Printing CJiarges, 


981 0# 0 


228 6 


• it 


G80 12 0 


Bedosit AccorxT. 

Busan Sautgram Sewakram, .„ ... ... 58 3 0 


luTEKEST Account. 

Paid to tl.o Asiatic Society on tho Loan received, ... 95 13 4 


BaT/ANCE- 
Bank of Bengal, 
Cosh in hand, 

Inei&cicut Balance, 


283 13 G 
1 14 0 

-- 286 11 6 

... 2,092 14 8 
- 2,378 10 2 


12,146 14 0 


E. E. 

W. S. Atkinson, 

/Secretary. 

H 
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LIST OF OEDINAET MEMBERS 

OF THB 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

Tho * distinguishes non-subscribing Members, 

1850. 




Abbott, Lieut.-Col. J. Bengal Artillery, Ishupur. 

Allen, C. Esq. B. 0. S. Calcutta. 

# • _ 

•'Anderson Lieut.-Col. W. Bengal Artillery, England. 

Atkinson, W. S. Esq. Calcutta. 

Avdall, Johannes Esq. Do. 

Balcer, Lieut.-Col. W. E,, Bengal Engineers, Calcutta, 

Bauerjee, Eev. K, M. Bishop’s College, Sibpur. 

'^Barlow, Sir li. Bart, B. C. S. Eugland. 

^Batten, J. 11. Esq. B. C. S. Ditto. 

Beadon, 0. Esq. B. C. S. Calcutta. 

Beaufort, F. L. Esq, B. C. S. Do. 

^Beckwith, J. Esq. England. 

^Benson, Licut.-Col. 11. Do. 

Birch, Col. R. J. IE., C. B. Calcutta. 

Bivar, Captain II. S. 18th Eogt. B. N. I. Northern Cacliar. 

< 

Blagravo, Captain T. C. 26th Regt. B. N. I. Traus-sutledgo Provlnoes. 

Bluudell, E. A. Esq. Siugapore- 

Bogle, Liout.-Col. Sir A. Kt. Tonnassoritn Provinces. 

Boycott, Dr. T., Bombay M. S. Calcutta, 

**'Brodio, Captain T. 6th Regt. B. N. I. Europe. 

Burgess, Lieut, F. J. I7th Regt. B. N. I. Pilibheet. 

Bushby, Q. A. Esq. B. C. S. Hyderabad, since dead. 
Busheerooddeen Sultan Mohammed Saheb, Calcutta. 

Byng, llon’blo Captain R. B. P. G2ud Regt. B. N, I. Cherrapunji, 
Khasia Hills. 

♦Campbell, Dr. A., B. M. S. Europe. 

Chapman, C. Esq, B. C. S. Bhagulpore. 

Chapman, R. B. Esq. B. C. S. Calcutta. 

Cbristison, A. Esq. M. D. Gwalior. 

u 2 
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Colvile, Ilon’ble Sir J. W. Kfc, Do. 

Colvin, B. J. Esq. B. C. S. Calcutta. 

*Colvin, J. H. B. Esq. B. C. S. Europe. 

Colvin, Hon'ble J. E. B. C. S. Naine4 TaL 
Cunliffe, C. W. Esq. B. C. S. Lucknow. 

Curtis, J, E. Esq. Calcutta. 

•Cust, E. N. Esq. B. C. S. Europe. 

Dalton, Captain E. S, 9th Eegt. B. IT. I. Chota Nngpore. 
De-Bourbel, Lieut, Eaoul, Bengal Engrs. Calcutta, 

Dickens, Captain C. H. Calcutta, 

Druiiiniond, Hon’ble E., B. C. S. Do. 

♦Edgwortli, M. P. Esq. B. C. S. Europe. 

Elliott, llou’ble W., M. C. S. Madras. 

Ellis, Major E. E. 23d Eegt. B. IT. 1. Bundlckund. 

Ek|.luustoue, Lieut. N. W. 4th Eegt. B. N, I, Peshawur, 

Erskine, Maior W. C, Comrar. of Saugur, Nurbudda Territories, 
Jubulpore. 

♦Falconer, Dr, IT., E. E. S., B. M. S. Europe. 

Eayrer, Dr. J., B. M. S, Lucknow. 

Eorbes, Lieut. II. S., Artillery, Benares. 

Ereeling, Gt, IT. Esq. B. C. S- Buudelkuud. 

Eytche, Major A. 70th Eegt. B, N, I. Basseiu. 

♦Gladstone, W. Esq. Europe. 

Govindchundrd Sena, Baboo, Calcutta. 

Grant, D. Esq. B. C. S, Agra. 

Grapel, W. Esq. Calcutta. 

Gray, J. J. Esq. Maldah. 

Grote, A- Esq. B. C. S, Calcutta. 

Gubbins, C. Esq. B. C. S. Allighur. 

Hall, E. E. Esq, M. A. Saugur. 

Ualsy, W. S. Esq. B, 0. S. Gurruckpore. 

Hamilton, E. Esq. Calcutta. 

Hamilton, Sir E. IT. E. Bart, B. C. S. Indore. 

Hannyngton, Lieut.-Col, J. C. 24th Eegt. B. N. 1. Chota Nagpore-. 
Haugliton, Captain, J. C. Maulmein. 

Hayes, Captain F. C. C, 66th Eegt. B. N. I. Lucknow. 

Hearsay, Major-Genl. J. B. 10th Lt. Cavalry, Barrackporo, 

Heatley, S. G, T. Esq. Delhi. 
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• 

Herschel, W. J. Esq. B. 0. S, Eajaliaye. 

•Ilichens, Lieut. W. Bengal Engineers, Europe. 

Hodgson, B. H. Esq. B. 0, S. Daijiling. 

Hossein Ally Moliamed, His Higlmess Ex-Ameer of Scinde, Culcutla* 
lahuroepersaud, Bajah, Benares. 

Jackson, L. S. Esq. Mauritius. 

♦Jackson, W. B. Esq. B. C. S. Europe. 

Jadava Krishna Singh, Baboo, Calcutta. 

James, Captain H. C. 32nd Eegt, B. N. I. Darjiling. 

Jenkins, Lieut.-Col. F. Assam. 

Jerdon, C. Esq. M. M. S. Saugor. 

♦Johnstone, J. Esq. Europe. 

Kabceroodoen Ahmed Shah, Bahadoor, Sassaram. 

Kay, Eev. W. D.D. Bishop’s College. 

*LaidIay, J. AV". Esq. Europe. 

Lawrence, Col. Sir H., K. C. B. Aboo, 

Layard, Captain F, P, 19th Eegt. B. N. I. Berhaiuporo. 

♦Loos, Lieut. W. N. 42 Eegt. B. N. 1. Europe. 

Lcgcyt, P. W. Esq. B, C. S. Calcutta. 

Liebig, Dr. Q., Von, Boin. M. S. Calcutta. 

Loch, d. Esq. B. C. S, Calcutta. 

Loch, T. C. Esq. B. C. S. Europe. 

Loftic, Lieut.-Col. M. E. Alinorah. 

Low, JMiijor Geul. llou’ble J. Calcutta. 

Lushington, F. A. Esq. B, C. S. Do. 

Maclagan, Captain E. Koorkee, 

Maeleod, D. F. Esq. B. C. S. Lahore. 

M acrae, Dr. A. C., B. M. S. Calcutta. 

Manickjee Eostuinjee, Esq. Do. 

♦xMarshinan, J. C. Esq. Europe. 

Martin, Dr. AV, ]\I. M. S. Calcutta. 

♦Middleton, J. Esq. Europe. 

Medlicott, J. G, Esq. GeoL Survey oflice. 

♦Mills, A. J. M. Esq. B. C. S. Europe. 

Money, D. I. Esq. B. C. S, Calcutta. 

Money, J. AV. B. Esq. Do. 

Morris, Ot. G. Esq. B. C. S. Berhainpore. 

Morton, D. T. Esq. M. D. Maulineiu. 
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Mouat, Dr. F. J., M. D., F, E. C. S. Calcutta. 

♦Muir, J. Esq. Europe. 

Muir, W. Esq. B, O. S. Nainee Tal. 

♦Nicholls, Captain W, T. 24tliEegt. M. N, 1. Europe. 

Nicholson, D. G. Eaq. Maulmoin. 

NogendrSnauth Tagore, Baboo, Calcutta. 

Oldham, Prof. T., i\ E. S. Calcutta. 

Ommanney, M- C. Esq. B, C. S. Lucknow. 

♦O'Shaughnessy, Sir, W. B. Knt, Europe. 

Ouseley, Major W. E. Calcutta. 

Pbayro Major A. P, Pegu. 

Pratab Chundra Singh, Eajah, Pakpanih, Calcutta. 

Pratt, The Venerable Archdeacon, J. H. Do. 

♦Prinsep, C. E. Esq. Europe, 

Piyisono Coomar Tagore, Baboo, Calcutta. 

Eadh& Nauth Sikdur, Baboo, Do. 

Eajendra Dutt, Baboo, Do. 

Eajendni L£l Mittrd, Baboo, Do. 

Eamanauth Banerjee, Baboo, Do. 

Eamdnauth Tagore, Baboo, Do. 

Eamupersaud Eoy, Baboo, Do. 

Eainchund Singh, Eajah, Do. 

Eamgopaul Ghose, Baboo, Do. 

♦Eiddel, H. P. Esq. B. C. S. Europe. 

Eoberts, A. Esq. B. C. S. Jubulporc. 

♦Eoer, Dr. E. Europe. 

♦Rogers, Captain T. E. Europe. 

Eow, Dr. J., B. M. S. Meerut, 

Eoyle, Dr. J,, F. E. S. Europe. 

Eussel, E. H. Esq. B. C, S. Chittagong. 

Samuells, E. A. Eaq. B. C. S. Calcutta. 

Saxton, Captain G. H, 38th M. N. I. Cuttack. 

Schiller, F. Esq. Calcutta, 

♦SetonKarr W. Esq. Europe^^sinco returned. 

Sherer, J. W. Esq. B. C. S. Alligliur. 

Sherwill, Captain W. S. 66th Eegt. B, N, I. Calcutta. 

♦Smith, Col. J. S. Europe. 

Smith, Ect. VT. 0. Calcutta. 
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^Spankie, E, Esq. B. C. S. Saliarunpore. 

Spilsbury, Dr. Q-. G-., B. M. 8. Calcutta. 

♦Sprenger, Dr. A., B. M. S. Europe, 

♦Stephen, Major J. O. 8th N. I. Europe, 

Stewart, Lieut, R. 22nd Regt, N. I. Cachar. 

Strachey, Major R. Bengal Engrs. Calcutta. 

♦Strachoy, J. E. Esq. B. C. S. Europe. 

Strong, E. P. Esq. B. M. S, Calcutta. 

Suttyasharan Ghosal, Rajah, Calcutta, 

♦Thomas^ E. Esq. B, C. S. Europe. 

Thomson, Dr. T., M. D., P. R. S, Calcutta. 

Thornhill, C. B. Esq. B. C. S. Nainee-Tul. 

Thuillier, Major II. L. Artillery Calcutta. 

♦Thurnburn, Captain F. H, V. 14th Regt. B, N. I. Europe. 
Trevor, C. B. Esq. B. C. S. Calcutta, 

Walker, II. Esq. B. M. S. Do. 

Ward, J. J. Esq. B. C. S. Cuttack. 

Watson, J. Esq. B. C. S. Bcrhampore. 

Waugh, Col. A. S. Bengal Engrs. Mussoorio. 

Willis, J. Esq. Calcutta. 

Wilson, Tho Right Rev, D. Lord Bishop, Do. 

Woodrow, H. Esq. Do. 

Young, A. R. Esq. B. C. S. Do. 

Young, Captain C. B. Bengal Engrs. Do. 

Young, W. G. Esq. B. C, S. Do. 

♦Yule, Captain H. Bengal Engrs. Europe. 

Elected in 185G. 

J. W. B. Money, Esq. Calcutta. 

Col. J. T. Smith, Europe. 

Dr. G. von Liebig, B. M. S. Calcutta. 

R. II. Russel, Esq. B, C. S. Chittagong. 

Baboo Rajendralal Mittrd, Calcutta. 

Major R. 11. W. Ellis, 23d Regt. B. N, I. Bundelkuud. 

J. F. Curtis, Esq. Calcutta. 

Dr. F. J. Mouat, B. M. S. Do. 

Lieut. 11, De-Bourbel, Bengal Engrs. Do, 

Captain 11. Yule, Bengal Engrs. Europe. 
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A. R. Young, Esq. B. C. S. Calcutta. 

Sultan Mahomed Bushoerooden Sahob, Do. 

R. B. Chapman, Esq, B. C. S. Do. 

Lieut. II. S, Forbes, Artillery, Benares. 

A. Roberts, Esq. B. C. S. Jubbulpore. 

Rajah Suttyasharau Ghusal, Calcutta. 

Major W. C. Erskiue, Jubbulpore. 

Lieut. Chancey, Agra. 

Rajah Sroish Chundru Rdya Bahadur, Krishnagur. 

Loss Oi' Members Durino tjie Year 1855, 

Withdrawn. 

II, V. Bayley, Esq. Calcutta. 

E. Colebrooke, Esq. Do. 

C. ‘liluffuaglo, Esq. Do. 

Captaiu II. Ropkinson, Arracan. 

G. F. Edinonstone, Esq. B. C. S. Calcutta. 

O. riowden, Esq. Nagpur, 

By Death. 

R. Houstoun, Esq. Calcutta. 

Rajah Suttyacharau Ghosal, Bahadur, Do. 

Dr. W. Montgomerie, Barrackpore. 

Lieut. Chauccy, Agra. 

Rajah Sridsli Chundru Raya, Bahadur, Krishnagur. 

R. W. G. Frith, Esq. Jessore. 

Major Gen. W. 11. Sleeinau, Europe. 

Honorary Members, 

Prof, A. Langlois, Paris. 

Mons. J. J. Marcel, Do. 

Rev. Dr. Buckland, London. 

List oe Honobaet Members. 

Baron Von Hammer-Purgstall, Aulic Counsellor, Vienna. 
M. Garciu de Tassy, Membre do V Instit, Paris. 

Sir John Phillippart, London. 

Count De Noe, Paris. 

^ Prof. Francis Bopp, Memb. de TAcademie de Berlin. 
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Sir J. F. W. Herschel, P. R. S. London. 

Col. W. H, Sykes, P. R. S. do. 

Q-eneral Count Ventura, Europe. 

Prof. Lea, Philadelphia. 

Prof. H. H, Wilson, P. R. S., London. 

«Prof. C. Lassen, Bonn. 

Sir G. T. Staunton, Bart., P. R, S,, London, 

M. Reinaud, Merab, de V Inatit. Prof, de V Arabe, Paris. 
Dr. Ewald, Gottingen. 

His Hgliucss Hekekyan Bey, Egypt. 

Right Hon’ble Sir 33dward Ryan, Kt. London. 

Prof. Juica Mohl, Memb. de Tlastit. Paris. 
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Fob F^BBUAitr, 1857. 

At a monthly goneral meeting of the Asiatic Society, held on the 
4th instant. 

The Yenerable Archdeacon J. H. Pratt, Senior Member present, 
in the Chair. 

The proceedings of the December meeting were read and confirmed. 

Presentations were received— 

1. From the Government of Bombay, copies of ** Selections from 
the Eccords of the Government.” 

The Secretary stated that these publications had been sent in 
compliance with a request made by the Council, wlio were glad to 
announce that the Government of Bombay had ordered that the 
Society should bo supplied with all the Selections that may here¬ 
after be published. 

2. From the Imperial Academy of Sciences, Vienna, the latest 
publications of the Academy. 

3. From the Government of tho N. W. Provinces, through 
Captain Maclagau, Officiating Principal Thomason College of Civil 
Engineering, Eoorkeo, a copy of the Eeport on the Prisons of the 
N. W. Provinces, for the year 1855. 

From Baron A^oii Hammcr-Purgstall, a copy of his edition of 
Wasuf’s celebrated history in Persian, with a German translation, 
vol. 1st. 

Letters from Mr. Plowden, Lieut. Stewart, Dr. Martin, and Eev. 
K. M. Banorjee, announcing their wish to withdraw from the Socie¬ 
ty, were recorded. 

The following gcutlemeu were named fur ballot at tho nest meet¬ 
ing 

Mr. H. F. Blanford, of the Geological Survey, proposed by Dr. 
Thomson, and secouded by Major Strachey, and 

Mr. E. B. Cowell, Professor of History in the Presidency College, 
proposed by Mr. Atkinson, and seconded by A. Groto, Esq. 

The Council submitted reports— 

1. Eecommeuding that Mr. John Nietucr, of Ceylon, be elected 
a corresponding member of the Society. 

N 2 
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2. Announcing that they have appointed tho following Sub¬ 
committees— 

Finance, —C. Bcadon, Esq. and Dr. T. Boycott. 

Philology, —A. Groto, Esq., E. A. Samuells, Esq., Eev. J. Long, 
and E. E. Hall, Esq. 

Library, —Dr. 11. Walker, E. A. Samuells, Esq., W. Grapei, Esq., 
Bdbu Kamapersud Eoy, and Major Strachey. 

Natural History, —Dr. G. G. Spilabury, T. Oldham, Esq., Dr. 
H. Walker, Dr. T. Thomson, Dr. T. Boycott, Mr, E. A. Samuells, 
Captain C. B. Young, and Major Strachey. 

• Communications were received— 

1. From Babu lliidhanath Sikdiir, forwarding abstracts of the 
Meteorological Eegister kept at the Oflico of the Surveyor-General, 
Calcutta, for tho months of October and November last. 

2. From Mr. Asst. Secy. Oldfield, enclosing copy of a Metec. > 0 - 
logical Eegister kept at the Ofiice of the Secretary to tho Govern¬ 
ment of the N. W. Provinces, Agra, for tho month of November 
last. 

3. From tho Government of India, through Col. Birch, Secretary 
in tho Military Department, forwarding a copy of the report by Mr. 
A. Schlagintweit on the proceedings of tlio Magnetic Survey in the 
Himalaya Mountain and in Western Thibet, from May to November, 
185G, and that of Messrs. 11. and E. Schlagintweit, on the same 
subject, from July to September, 1856. 

4. From the Governor-General in Council, through Mr. Edmon- 
stone, Secretary to the Govcrnmentofludia, acopy ofauaccouutof 
the mountain district forming tho western boundary of the Lower 
Derajut, commonly called Eoh, with notices of the tribes inhabiting 
it, by Lieut. II. G. Eaverty, 3rd Eegt. B. N. I. 

6. From Capt. E. J. Leigh, Senior Assistant Commissioner to 
the Commander of Cliota Nagpore, Notes on Juineera Pat in 
Sirgooja, Chota Nagpore. 

6. From Dr. Anderson, Oude Contingent, on the Indian species 
of the genus Lycium. 

The Librarian submitted his usual monthly reports for December 
and January last. 

Dr. Thomson read two reports from the Messrs. Schlagintweit of 
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their journey in Northern Thibet^ and across the Eoenluen, with 
explanatory remarks. 

On the motion of the Chairman, the thanks of the meeting wero 
voted to Dr. Thomson for his remarks upon these interesting reports. 

Libraht. 

The library has received the following acccBsions during the months of 
December and January lust. 

Presentations^ 

Geschichte Wassaf^s. Persisch Herausgogehen und deutsch iibersetzt 
von Hammer-Purgstall, 1 Band, WieiXt 1856,4to.—B y the BXrOn Von 
Hammeu-Pubostail, 

Sitzungsbericlite der Kaiserlichen Akademio der Wissensehaften, Philos. 
Histor. Classe, Band, XVII. heft 3, Band XVIIL heft 1 and 2, Band 
XIX. heft 1 and 2 and Band XX. heft 1, Svo.^By the Academy. 

] -* Mathe, Natur. Hist. Classe, Band XVIII. heft 1 and 2, 

Band XIX. heft 1—2 and Band XX. heft 1, 8vo.—B y the Same. 

Denkschriflen der ditto ditto, mathematisch naturwissenschuftlicho 
Classe, Band X. and XI.—By the Same. 

Archiv fur kunde osterreichischer Geschictsquellen. Band XV. heft 2 
and Band XVI. heft 1, 8vo,— By thb Same. 

Foutes Kcrum Austriacarum ditto ditto. Band XII. abtheilung 2,8vo. 
By the Same. 

Jahrbiicher der jRT. K, Central —Anstalt fiir Meteorologie und erdniag* 
nctismus Von Karl Kriel, Band IV,—By the Same. 

Almanach for 1856, i2mo.— By the Same. 

Notizenblatt, Nos. 1—14, 1856. — By the Same. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischcn Gesellschaft. Band X. 
heft 4, 8vo. Liepzig, — By the German Obiental Society. 

Die Lieder dcs HaCs. Persisch met deni commentare dcs Sadi, lieraus- 
gegeben von Hermann Brockhaus. Ersten Bandes, Drittes heft 4to. 
Ziepziy, 1856.— By the Editor. 

Memoirs of the Boyal Astronomical Society, Vol. XXIV.—By the 
Society. 

Notices of the Meetings of the Members of the Eoyal Institution 
of Great Britain, Part VI.— By the Boyal Institution, 

The Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, Vol. XII, No. 47.— 
By the Society. 

Monthly Notices of the Boyal Astronomical Society from November, 
1854 to June, 1855, Vol. XV.—By the Society. 

Journal of the Proceedings of the Linncan Society, Vol. I- Nos. 1 and 
2.—By tub Society. 
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Address of T. Bell, Esq. President, read at the Annirersary of the above 
Society, May 24th, 1856.— By the Same. 

Natuurkuudig Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch Indie. Deel XII. Derde 
Sorie, Deel 11. afl. 1—3, 8vo.—B y the Natural History Society op 
Nethebland’s India. 

The Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia, Vol. IX. Nos. 
10 to 12, new series, Vol, I. No. 1, 2 copies.— By the Editor. 

Ethnology of the Indo-Pacific Islands, by J. E. Logan, Esq. 2 copies. 
—By the Author. 

Selections from the Eocords of the Bombay Government in the Police 
Branch of the Judicial Department, Nos. 1 and 2, (the last is an incom¬ 
plete copj.)— By the Bombay Govebnment. 

• -!-No. XXXV. now series, being a report on the Hilly re¬ 

gion forming the Western part of the Collectorate of Kurrachee.—B y 
THE Same. 

— --from the Eeqprds of the Government of the N. W. 

Provinces, Parts XXVII. and XXVIII. the Ist chiefly on Public Works 
and the 2nd connected with the Eevenue.— By the Government-op 
THE N. W. P. 

-from the ditto of the Government of India, (Homo Depart¬ 
ment,) No. XVII. Eeport on the Survey of the Mineral Deposits in 
Xumaon and on the Iron Smelting Operations experimentally conducted 
at Dechouree.— By the Government of India. 

- -(Foreign Department) No. XVIIL—General Eeport on 

the Administration of the Punjaub Territories from 1854-55 to 1855-56 
inclusive.—By the Same. 

"■■■■ ■■■■■ — ■■ (Public Works Department) No. XIX.—Eeports on the 
Communication between Calcutta and Dacca. 2ud. On the Progress 
of the Dacca and Arracan Eoad, 3rd. On the Creek Navigation from 
Akyab to Toungoop. 4th. On the Toungoop Mountain Eoad.— By the 
Same. 

Eeport of the Inspector General of Prisons, North Western Provinces 
for 1855 .--Bt Captain Maclagan, Offg. Principal of the Thoma¬ 
son Engineebing College at Eoorkek. 

Half-yearly Eeport of the Committee of the Bengal Chamber of Com¬ 
merce.— By the Chamber of Commerce. 

Journal Asiatiquo for July and August, 1856, Nos. 28, 29 and 30 .—By 
the SocieVe' Asiatiqub. 

Eeport of Dispensary Cases of the Medical College Hospital.—B y Dr. 

CnUCKERBUTTY. 

Essai sur la Littdrature Indienne et etudes Sanscrites par P. Soup^, 
12mo. Paris. — By the Author. 

Catalogo dci Coleoptcri della Lombardia compilat dai Antono. E, G. B. 
Villa. Pan's.— By the Author through Me. Piddington. 
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CatalogQ dei Molluschi della Lombardia ditto^ ditto. Pom .—Bx the 

SAME THROUGH DITTO. 

Dispositio Systematica Conchyliarum Terrcstrium et Fluviatalium quso 
adscrvautur ia collectioiie fratrum, ditto.—13 y the same theough ditto. 
Intorno alia Malattia delle viti rclaziono di Antonio Villa, Pam.—Bv 

THE SAME THROUGH DITTO. 

Notizio intorno al genere melania memoria Malacologica dei ditto, 
Paris. — By the same through ditto. 

Osscrvazioni Eutomologiche durante 1* eclisse del 9 Otiobre, 1S47- 
Pam,— Bt the same theough ditto. 

Intorno AlP lldixfngida (2 leaves).— By the same through ditto. 
The Oriental Christian Spectator, for November and December^ 1850. 
—By the Editor. • 

The Oriental Baptist, for December, 1850 and January, 1857 -—By the 
Edttoe. 

The Calcutta Christian Observer, for ditto ditto.— By tub Editors. 
TJpaOeshalr, for ditto ditto.— By the Editor. 

The Durbin Newspaper, for ditto ditto. — By the Editor. 

The Phoenix ditto, ditto ditto.—B y theEditou. 

The Morning Chronicle ditto, ditto ditto,— By the Editor. 

The Tattwabodhini Patrika, for December, 1856,— By the Tattava- 
bodiiinP Sabha'. 

The Indian Annals of Medical Science, No. VII. October, 1856.— By 
THE Editor. 

Exchanged. 

The AthencBum, for October, 1856. 

The London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosoplucal Magazine and 
Journal of Science, No, 80. 

The Calcutta Eeview, No. 54, for December, 1856. 

Purchased. 

Comptes Rendus, Nos. 12 to 15. 

The Literary Gazette, Nos. 34 to 38. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, for November, 1856. 
Revue des Deux Mondes, for October and November, 1856. 

Revue et Magasin de Zoologie, No. 9. 

A complete Grammar of the Dravidian or South-Indian family of Lan¬ 
guages, by tbe Rev. R. Caldwell, London^ 1856, 8vo. 

Revue Contemporaine et Athentcum Francais, Nos. 109 and 110, 15th 
and 31st October. 

Journal des Savants, for September, 185G. 

Matlai ul Saadeyn, or a Histoiyr of Iran and Turan, MS. 

Hajjat ul Mabafcl Tajkireh Dad Intuki. 

Tkrikh Aasam e Qufi, MS. 
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£itab ul Safu batdarif ul HaqOq ul Mustafi. MS. 

MiiiMj ul Bayun. MS. 

MiHkat Quji ul Quzzut MS. 

Aalum ul Nubih. MS. 

Kitub Zalioldawd Ibn Janzi. MS. 

Atisli Kadah Azo. MS. 

Moliit, An Arabic Encyclopedia, 5 Vols. incomplete. MS. 
Badra ul Taam. MS. 2 vols. 

Kitkb min I*d ul Kliafu, MS, 

Yusuf Zulekba. MS. 

Bijbl ibn Iluj. MS. 

Hadiks^ ul Salikdayn, llistory of Martyrs; Turkish. 
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Report on the Progress of the Magnetic Surmg^ and of the iZe- 
aearches connected with it, from November 1855 to April 1856-— 
Bg ADOIiPHE ScHLAGINTWEIT. ^ 

Outline of the Houte. 

I left Mussoorie in company with my brother, Eobert Schlagin-, 
twcit, on the 9th of November. After staying some days at Oehra, 
wo proceeded vid Eoorkce to Agra, where we arrived on the 2l8t 
of November. 

We loft Agra on the 29th of November, and proceeded vid 
Gwalior and Tehri to Saugor (14th to 19tli December.) I separ¬ 
ated at Saugor from my brother Eobert, and went vid Dumoh to 
Jubbulporo (23rd to 27th December,) and after examining the 
interesting geological structure of the Nerbudda valley, I proceeded 
to Nagpore across the elevated district of Souni, which separates 
the Nerbudda from Berar. 

Erom Nagpore 1 travelled vid Chandra and Badrachellum along 
the Godavciy- valley to the sea-coast near Eajahmundry, where I 
arrived on the 1st of February. The latter road was especially 
selected for the purpose of tracing the sand-stone of the Nagpore 
territory down the Godavery to the Eastern Ghauts, ajid of ex¬ 
amining personally the fossiliferous localities of Kota on the 
Pranteta and of Eajahmundry. I went through the Godavery 
Delta to Cocanada, and thence by sea to Madras. (Arrived at 
Madras 19th February.) I left Madras on the 24th and proceeded 
No. LXXXVI.— New Sebies, Vol, XXVI; 
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to the diatricts of Pondicherry, South Arcofc, and Trichinopoly, to 
examine the interesting cretaceous strata, which yielded a consi¬ 
derable number of fossil remains from different localities. 

From Trichinopoly I went up by the Coonoor Ghaut to the Neil- 
gherries, where I stayed from the 10th to the 17th of March. 

I returned vid Mysore and Bangalore to Madras; I left Madras 
for Calcutta by Steamer on tlie Ist of April, and I reached Simla 
on the 26th of April. 

I was accompanied during the operations of this cold season by 
my draftsman, Eleazar Daniel, a guide in the Quarter JMaster 
General’s Department, and I beg to bring to the notice of Govern- 
ineiit the very useful services rendered to me by this man in the 
prosecution of my researches, both dux'iiig this season and previous¬ 
ly ill the llimalayas, and on the march from Bombay to Madras 

1855. 

The geological and paleontological collection made during this 
season (eighteen boxes) have been forwarded to England through 
the Government of Madras. 

Magnetic Obsebvations. 

Complete magnetic observations have been made on the following 
Stations:— 

Agra. 

Saugor. 

Dutnoh. 

Jubbulpore. 

Nagri, South of Nagpore. 

Bibberi, between Chandra and Budrachcllum (Magnetic 
dip only.) 

llajahmundry. 

Cocanada (Declination only.) 

Pondicherry (Dip only.) 

Ootatoor, near Trichinopoly. 

Ootacamund on the NeiJgherry Hills. 

Bangalore (Dip only.) 

At Madras, the magnetic force of my needles was compared 
with the magnets of the Observatory; my needles were the same 
which had been compared with the Observatory needles iu February 
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1855 ; and these comparisons will facilitate in a great measure the 
determination of the absolute values of the magnetic force for the 
different stations of observations. 

All the magnetic instruments have remained in perfectly good 
order throughout the season. 

My brother and myself had wished to subjoin to this Report 
a more elaborate resumb of the results of the magnetic observations 
now extending over a pretty considerable part of India, together 
with a map showing the magnetic curves; but we found sucli a 
work, with any attempt at the necessary accuracy, would have 
taken at least one or two months ; so great an interruption of our 
movements would have necessitated a complete alteration of the 
plan of our operations during the ensuing season, and it would have 
been probably quite impossible to extend our researches for the 
present year into tlie most distant parts of the AVesteru Himalaj^s. 

Every one acquainted with the details connected with the final 
reduction and calculation of scientific data, like magnetic and other 
physical observations, will agree tliat it is quite useless to publish, 
in a hurry, provisional figures and results, which would all have 
to bo cancelled and re-calculated for the final computation of the 
work. 

AVo expect, If no unforeseen accident interrupts our progress, 
to be able to return to Europe in one year and a half, and we shall 
then endeavour to reduce and publish the results of our magnetic 
and other researches with the greatest regard to the accuracy 
necessary for final results, which may perhaps not prove quite 
unworthy of the patronage bestowed upon our scientific researches 
by the Court of Directors. 

As a general i-esult of our magnetic observations, I mention the 
fact, that the magnetic intensity increases in India from the South 
towards the North much more rapidly than migixfc bo expected 
from a consideration of the geographical latitude only. If the 
curves of the dip of the needle are laid down on a map, it is plaiiilv 
seen that the spaces between them are very narrow when compared 
with other parts of the world. 

Thus, in North AVest India, in a latitude of 30 and 3H- degrees, 
tho dip of the needle is already as much as from 41 to 43 degrees. 
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I subjoin a list of the dip for some of tlie more important of ray 
magnetic stations: several needles were used for tho obsorvations 


at the principal stations: — 

Names of Stations^ Magnetic Dip, 

Ussilla, on the Tonse Eiver, in Gurhvval, in tho 

Himalayas, ...... 42® 56' 4 

Manut in Gurhwal, in the Himalayas, . 42 32 

Milum^ in Eumaoii, (Himalayas,) . 41 4 

Mimooriei . 41 14 8 

Simlah, . 42 25 22 

t * ^ 

Nainee Tal in Kumaon, . 38 37 

SangoT^ . 29 52 

Juhbulpore^ . 28 28 

Nagrii South of Nagporo, . 22 38 

, Bajalmundryy . 16 16 

Madras^ (1855 Pebruary,) . 7 33 

Ootacamundy Neilghcrries, . 4 14 

OotatooVy near Trichinopoly, in Southern India, 2 35 30 


The magnetic dips observed by ray brother, Ilcrmann Schlagiu- 
tweit, iu the Eastern Himalayas and in Assam, agree very well with 
tho results obtained by me in North-Western India, and they also 
show a very great dip of the needle. 

Tho magnetic declination in tho Himalayas of Kumaon and 
Gurliwal, visited in 1855, was every where Easterly varying from 
3^ to 4 degrees. 

The decimation continued constantly to bo to tho Eastward 
along the route which I followed during tho cold season from Agra 
to Eajahmundry and from Madras to the Neilgherries. The lino 
which separates tho AVesterly declination of the AVesfeern Coast 
of Bombay from the country with Easterly declination lay to th^ 
West of tho route followed. At the Neilgherries the declination 
was still Easterly, amounting to 53' 30" East. 

MeteouoIiOGical Obsehtatioits. 

The observations of the barometer and thermometer, &c., have 
been carried on, as before, regularly every day, and the height of 
all tho important places on the march from Agra to Bnjahmundry, 
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and from Madras vid Tricliinopoly to the Neilgherries and back^ 
have been determined by repeated barometric and hypsometric 
observations. 

Particular attention was paid throughout this season to the tem¬ 
perature of the ground at various depths below the surface. 

We have been fortunate enough to obtain very regular and 
careful observations of tlic temperature of the ground from the 
surface down to a depth of two metres (GJ feet) for the last twelve 
months from Madras and Calcutta. They were made at Madras 
under the superintendence of Major Worcester and of Major Jacob, 
hnd at Calcutta under the superintendenco of Major Thuillier: 
the instruments used were brought out by us, were similar to those 
used by ourselves, and had been all carefully compared. 

This will enable us to correct our own observations, made at 
various stations for tho changes of temperature taking place fi^m 
one mouth to another, and to make them all strictly campffrable by 
reference to one common standard. 

Our observations show that great confidence may bo placed in 
tho temperature of the ground, ascertained thus directly by ther¬ 
mometers buried at diflereut depths below the surface, and the 
results for the decrease of the temperature, with height calculated 
from ddrorcut stations, agree remarkably well. It seems that tho 
temperature of sprijigs is more liable to be effected by local causes 
connected with their mode of origin, &c. than the temperature of 
the dry ground, thus ascertained directly. 

Tho following Table shows tlio temperature of the ground at 
some of my stations, whore observations have been conducted for 
some time, in various localities :— 

Temperature of the Oround at 2 metres (fi\feet) below the surface 
at some Stations between Agra and the Neilgherries. 

Temperature. 

centigrade. 


23rd February to 4th March, 1856, . 23® 5' 

Jubbiilpore^ 22nd to 27th December, 1S55,. 22 8 

Sitabuldee^ near Nagpore, 3rd to 9th January, 1856,. 28 G 


Tho temperature of tho ground in tho plaius about Nag- 
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pore, which are so remarkable for their excessive sum¬ 
mer heat, is very high, wlieu compared with the 
statious iu the more elevated districts of the Nerbudda 
and of Bundelkuiid. 

Chandra^ South-East of Nagpore, 14th to IGth January, 29 0 
Itajahmundry, at the head of the G-odavery Delta, 2ud to 


8th February,. 29 8 

CocanadUy East of Eajuhinuudry, on the sea-coast,. 29 6 


The observations were made iu three quite diftbrent locali¬ 
ties, which gave 29® 5' C., 29® 7' C., and 29® G' C. , ^ 
The temperature of the grouud is a little colder than 
at Rajahmundry, though Cocanada is 40 E. E. lower 
than the other place, on account of the great humidity 
of the sandy deposits in the lower parts of the Goda- 
f ,'ry Delta. 

Trichinopoly, South of Madras, March 7tb to 8th,. 29 9 

Ootacamundy ou the Neilgherry Hills, March 12th to 17th, 18 8 


A fine spring near the Ootacamund Church was, . 18 0 

Madras^ March 19th to 21th, . 29 8 


If the temperature at Ootacamund (7410 E, E.—my place of 
observations) is compared either with Trichinopoly or with Madras, 
the decrease of the temperature of the ground for 1 degree C. 
corresponds to an elevation of from 660 to G70 B. E, A fine spi'ing 
on the slopes of the Neilghcrries, when compared with Trichino¬ 
poly, indicates even a more rapid decrease of temperature, 1 degree 
C. corresponding only to an elevation of 600 to G40 E. E.; and it 
seems quite certain that the decrease of the temperature of the 
ground on the isolated Neilgherry Hills is more rapid than in 
the Himalayas, where we formerly found an elevation of 720 
E. E. to correspond to a decrease of the temperature of 1 de¬ 
gree C. 

The observations on the temperature, velocity and quantity of 
water, &c., of various rivers, have been coutinued throughout the 
journey, and we think that these observations, when pi'operly com¬ 
pared and worked out, may be not without some interest, both in 
reference to Meteorology aud to Geology. 
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The temperature and quantity of water of springs has also been 
ascertained as often as opportunities would present themselves. 

I had the opportunity of visiting an interesting hot spring on the 
Qodavery, near Badrachellum, in the Eastern Ghauts, to the West 
of Eajahmundry. 

It is situated in the sandy bed of the Godavery, about 3 miles 
from Badrachellum. 

The water does not come to the surface, but is concealed under 
the alluvial sand which fills up the dry bed of the Godavery River. 
I met it after having dug a well of 7 feet depth. The highest teni- 
perature observed was 49 degrees C., but of course the temperature 
is much affected by the cold water of the Godavery constantly 
percolating through the sand. The presence of the hot springs is 
said to be visible during the rainy season, when the Godavery fills 
up its whole bed by some vapour of water rising just over the jy^ot 
where the hot spring is situated. Daring the dry seyiPOfiKTie pre¬ 
sence of the hot water under the sand is clearly indicated by tlie 
liigh temperature of the sands above it, which, at a depth of from 
15 to 20 centimetres from the surface, had a temperaturo of from 
30® to 38® centigrade. The heating influence of the spring upon 
the surface sands extends over as much as 200 to 240 square 
metres. 

Its origin is certainly due to one of the great fissures of disloca¬ 
tion *)r faults which have accompanied the upheavement of the 
Eastern Ghauts, though in the immediate neighbourhood no pecu¬ 
liar alteration in the general features of the country is visible. 

Geology. 

The great surface of tlio country wliich I was able to traverse 
during this cold season oifered a very favourable opportunity for 
geological observations. 

1 shall endeavour, in a few paragraphs, to mention some of the 
conclusions to which 1 think my observations will lead, but 1 must 
reserve it for some later period to illustrate these statements with 
the necessary detailed sections and notes. 

1. The sandy deposits of the plains of ITindustan, which are 
bordered by the Himalayas aiul by tbe mountains of Buudelkuud, 
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are not a deposit by rivers, but a deposit in a large basin of water, 
which very probably was fresh water; tliey arc in no way to be 
considered as fluviatile deposits by the Ganges or Jumna; the 
material for their formation has been brought down from the Hiina* 
layas as well as from tho ranges of Buiidclkund, and I am quite 
convinced that the very extensive denudation and excavation of 
the saud-stoue ranges of Bundolkund, Gwalior, &c., has contri¬ 
buted in a very considerable degree to tlie formation of the deposits 
in the plains ofHindustan. 

The formation of hunker is evidently generally due to a process 
of segregation of the whole deposit, but besides this concretionary 
hunker^ there occurs in some places a different formation of black 
hunker^ which extends horizontally sometimes to very great dis¬ 
tances ; it occurs not very far below tho surface and is generally 
mcF^ly covered by drifted sands ; its origin has been connected witli 
the dryw/g of old lakes (jhcels) similar to those found at present 
in some parts of Hindustan. 

2. To the Southward of Agra, in Bundelkund and Gwalior, 
occurs a formation of sand-stone with shales absolutely identical 
with similar rocks, which cover a great extent of surface in India. 

I shall venture to offer a few general remarks upon these rocks. 
The formation occurs in Bundelkund, in various parts of tho 
environs of the Nerbudda valley, in many places of the Nagporo 
territory, and in the Eastern Ghauts throughout their extent: it 
is there apparent in parts in extensive masses as iu the Cuddapah, 
Bangapilly, and Eurnool districts. In other places only occasional 
masses or strips of sand-stone shales are met with, and tho forma¬ 
tion has been broken up and destroyed to a great extent by the 
granitic outbreak of the Ghauts. Tlie formation can bo traced, 
though often interrupted by the granitic masses in the Eastern 
Ghauts, to the south of Madras. 

1 met sand-stones and marls undoubtedly identical with the 
Nagporo rocks and containing faint vegetable remains as Streper- 
matoor, 30 miles west of Madras, on the Bangalore road, where 
they crop out in some places around the tank. 

Another interesting locality which I had the opportunity of visiting 
was at Trivacery or Teruvacery, a village 18 miles west of Pondi- 
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cheriy. The sand-sfcone of Trivacery is absolutely identical in all 
petrographical characters with many specimens from the Nagpore 
territory; it also contained many fossil trees, which I am convinced 
will prove tho same as those found in some places of the Nagpore 
territory, as well as near Eaneegunge to the west of Burdwan and 
Calcutta. 

I think that the coal-bearing strata of Eaneegunge, in the hills 
west of Calcutta, belong to the same formation with the rest of 
tho above quoted localities. 

Whether the lime-stone and shales of Kulladghee, which I had 
occasion to investigate in the cold season of 1854-55, constitute a 
formation different from the above or not, I am unable to say at 
present, from want of my journals and specimens, which have been 
all sent away. ^ 

The character of this extensive formation of sand-stones and 
shales varies considerably; generally the sand-stones i^^U^l^^well 
distinguished from the underlying shales. 

In some localities the distinct stratification is clearly visible, and 
the sand-stones, more or less horizontal, repose contrary to the 
ordinary laws of conformity, upon the out-crop of the inclined 
shales underneath; this is the case in the Gwalior territory, in 
Bangapilly, Cuddapah, &c. 

In other districts, for instance at Nagpore, near Chanda, and 
on the Prauheeta, tho marly slates and sandstone seem to lie 
conformably, and have both been subject apparently to the same 
bendings and foldings. 

But though the characters of the rock are very variable, it is 
nearly always possible to trace tho one variety into the other; 
occasionally the mere lithological resemblance, even between very 
distant points of the formation, is very striking. 

Fossil remains have been found in several places; tho best 
known locality is at present the Nagpore territory, where tho per* 
severing researches of the Eeverend E. Hislop have brought to 
light a rich collection of fossil plants and several very interesting 
animal remains. 

I have much pleasure in acknowledging my obligations to Mr. 

p 
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Hislop, who was kind enougli to give me every assistance and 
iu/ormation during my stay at -HTagpore. 

I met fossil wood and some fragments of fossil bones in several 
places along the Godavery. Near tlie junction of the latter river 
with the Pranheeta, at Kota, near Shironcha, are found very curious 
remains of fossil fishes and reptiles connected with a thin bed of 
coal. These fossils were first discovered by the late Drs. Bell and 
Walker, and I trust tliat the collection which I was enabled to 
make in this locality may not prove without some interest even 
after the very fine specimens sent to England by the two above- 
mentioned gentlemen. 

Vegetable remains can bo traced in many places in the saud- 
stoues and marls, though the appearance is often very much 
changed. Leaves, together with fossil wood, wore met with in 
thp Eastern Ghauts on the Godavery and at Trivacery, 18 miles 
west of ^''ndicherry. 

It seems that the formation has been deposited throughout in 
fresh-water lakes, but it would be premature to express at present 
positive opinion on the geological age of the formation. It appears 
from some fossil remains that it may be oolitic; but only a close 
enumeration and comparison of all the fossils hitherto collected and 
brought to Europe will be able to decide this question. 

AVitli reference to the difficult question of the age of the sand¬ 
stone formation, it is worth mentioning that I have scon the sand¬ 
stone, with fossil trees, clearly overlaid by the cretaceous strata 
iu the Pondicherry district, so that it cannot be younger than 
J urassic. 

• The existence of coal in this formation is connected with the 
vegetable remains, which as I have mentioned can bo traced in 
many places. The coal-seams are generally not of great thickness, 
and the coal is in most places impure, but larger seams have been 
found in some localities, in Burdwau, the Palamow Hills, the 
Nerbudda Valley, &c., some of which are worked pretty extensively. 

3. The great trap formation of the Deccan has been visited 
during this season on Its Eastern borders. I have been able to 
examino the fresli-water strata interposed between the trap layers 
iu many localities, and I have traced the continuation of this thin 
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fresh-water stratum containing only fresh water-shells (Ph?aa, 
Melania, Unio, &c.) down the Godavery tq Eajahmundry. .Near 
this place occurs a very curious mixture of the unmistakeable fresh¬ 
water Physa Prinsepii, with numerous true marine species. 

The lime-stone stratum, with these marine shells, lies like the 
fresh-water lime-stone of the Deccan between a mass of trap 
(Dolerifce); it reposes upon a cellular trap, and is covered by up¬ 
wards of 60 feet of nodular trap. It is found at Cateroo, 3 miles 
from Eajahmundry, and at the Pangadi Hills, 10 miles from the 
latter place, and is from 2 to feet thick. lu some places the 
reck is*quite full of marine shells, which belong to jirca, Car- 
diuin, Venus, Cerithium, Turbinella, &g. I also found a largo 
well-preserved nautilus at Pangadi, which will serve to throw 
some light upon the age of the intortrapian lacustrine and marine 
formation of India. 

The connection between these strata of Eajiibmuu^l 3 ba*(f?f^io 
merely fresh-water deposits of the Deccan is quite clear; it seems 
to have been a deposit probably in a series of great lakes growing- 
brackish to the Eastward. The fresh-water Physa Prinsepii, not 
to be distinguished from the Deccan specimens, lies side by side 
with Cerithium, Area, and other marine shells. 

The fresh-water intertrapian stratum of the Deccan is from 2 
to 4 feet thick; it consists in part of variously coloured marls, in 
part impure lime-stone. 

In the parts where I had the opportunity of examining it, near 
Saugor, near Lenni, Nagpore, generally is covered by globular 
black trap of from 40 to 70 feet thick only, which seems to have been 
the most recent of the trap efl’usiojis in tliis part of the country. 
It rests upon a cellular Amygdaloid or VVacke, into which it some¬ 
times graduates, so as to make it impossible to draw aW distinct 
lino of sejiaration between tlie two rocks. I also observed fre¬ 
quently quite isolated patches of a very soft cellular Wacke 
between the fresh-water strata themselves. It seems to me that 
the fresh-water strata have been deposited at the bottom of lakes 
covered with volcanic ashes, and it is quite probable that occasional 
showers of ashes still fell occasionally during the period of the 

p 2 . 
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formation of the calcareous and marlj deposit at the bottom of 
the lakes.* 

Another interesting phenomenon connected with the intertrapian 
formation is the very regular and horizontal outline shown hj the 
thin line of the sedimentary stratum on the exposed sides of the 
hills; and the fact, that though no bending or contortion of the 
stratum is visible, it may be found at a much higher or lower 
level on ono of the next hills. Prom a careful examination of 
the localities, 1 think that this fact can only be due to the ex¬ 
istence of extensive faults and to phenomena of subsidence and 
elevation of whole mountains en masse caused by them. Of the 
existence of such faults, evident proofs can be found in many 
localities. 

1 finally wish to mention, that the intertrapian lacustrine forma- 
tiof)^ is not confined to the borders of the grand trap mass, but 
that it traced, though often altered and scarcely recogniza¬ 

ble, to a great distance to the Westward in the interior of the 
trap mass. 

4, On the road from Madras to Trichinopoly I had an opportu¬ 
nity of examining the cretaceous formation, which seems to bo en¬ 
tirely limited to this part of India. 

The cretaceous strata cover in these districts an extensivo sur¬ 
face of country, and the fossil remains are found scattered through¬ 
out the formation in many localities. Assisted by my draftsman, 
Eleazar, and some other of my men, who have now been instructed 
in collecting similar objects, I have been able to obtain a pretty 
fine and extensive collection of the cretaceous fossils from very 
various localities. The whole of the strata from the Pondicherry 
district d^n to the most South-Western localities in the Trichi- 
nopoly district (circumference 120 miles) belong to the same form¬ 
ation ; the rocks are quite the same and the fossil remains are 
nearly identical. 

* 1 mentioned in the first Report for the cold season of 1854-55, that the 
effusion of the trap in the Deccan had taken place under heavy pressure, probably 
of sea-watcr. 1 now beg to say that it is much more probable that the effusion 
has taken place at the bottom of extensive £reah-water lakes than* at the bottom 
of the ocean. 
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There exist local accumulations of bivalve shells, constituting 
neally the whole mass of the rock, for instance at Qarudamgalum, 
near Ootatoor (Trichinopoly district) where the rock is quarried, 
polished, and sold as ** Trichinopoly Marble.*’ 

These accumulations may perhaps have been old sea beaches, 
but they do not constitute a separate or more recent formation 
than the strata with tho ammonites. Close to the accumulations of 
bivalve shells occur strata containing large ammonites, some of In¬ 
fect in diameter; and I even saw ammonites in the rock full of 
the biv^alye shells. 

’ The cretaceous strata seem to have been generally quite undis¬ 
turbed ; they repose horizontally upon the oolitic sand-stones at 
Trivac^Ty and upon the crystalline schists in other localities. 

Tlie cretaceous strata are covered by a deposit of rolled pebbles, 
with red lateritic earth, which is evidently more modern and broj^ght 
down at a former period by violent currents of wa te s^r fll m the 
Eastern Ghauts. 

The deposition of the cretaceous strata took place after the 
principal upheavemeut of the Eastern Ghauts, since these strata 
are nowhere seen to penetrate into the interior of tho Ghauts 
or to the Mysore and Deccan plateaux, and since they have not 
been affected by the upheaving and disturbing agency, which must 
have accompanied the formation of the Ghaut Bange. 

5. During my visit to the Neilgherries and the Mysore, I was 
especially anxious to extend my observations in reference to the 
direction of faults and planes of foliation in the crystalline rocks of 
Southern India. My observations in various parts of India have 
convinced me, that the lines of faults and joints and of the direction 
of the planes of foliation and cleavage, when laid down upon maps, 
show many very striking coincidences with tho main direction of 
mountain chains and rivers. 

The following are the most important directions of fault and 
cleavage planes occurring in the Neilgherries and the Mysore 
plateau:— 

1. Erom N. N. B. to S. S. W., which coincides with the mean 
direction of the Eastern Ghauts, where the cleavage planes run 
generally in this direction. 
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2. From S, S. "W. to N, N. E., which is the line of the "Western 
Q-hauta. On the Neilgherries these two directions of disturbance 
actually meet. The former one is clearly represented by the 
direction of Eastern border of the Ncilgherry plateau and by the 
Eodabetta range^ the latter one by the line mountain range of the 
Koonddhs, which rise to the South aud South- West of Ootacamuud. 

3. Lines of extensive faults are clearly traceable on the Mysore 
plateau^ running from West to East. The direction of some of 
the principal rivers, as the Mayar, the Cavery, &c., is connected 
with them. Along the valley of the Mayar tho fault is very clearly 
visible. 

4. A fourth line of disturbance runs from North to South 
through tho Mysore country. It is less marked by the direction 
of tho planes of cleavage or foliation than by extensive dykes of 
gre^jpatone and of a fine largo-grained granite, Avhich run in this 

I 

directlov. for many miles. 

An Account of a Journey across the Chains of the Kuenlnen, from 

Ladah to Kliotan ,—iiy IIeumakn and lloBEiiT Schlagintweit, 

Esqs. 

Proceeding from Ladak through Nubra to the Pass of Karakorum, 
wo were able to pass tlie frontier of Ladak and to extend our obser¬ 
vations over very nearly tho whole breadth of the Kuenlucn moun¬ 
tains. We estimate (not having yet reduced our astronomical 
observations of latitudes and longitudes) that the distanco we tra¬ 
velled in Turkistan before returning again into the Thibetan terri¬ 
tory is very nearly 300 English miles. 

Wo left Ladak July 24th, aud went by the Laoche Pass 
(17,600 feet*) to the valley of the Sbayok and to Nubra. From 
Nubra we crossed tho Sassar Pass, about 17,500 feet. We stayed 
two days in tlie Pass itself to make Magnetic observations, and1;o 
enable us to reach the summit of the Sassarla, (Sassar mountain 
20,000 feet) from which we had, as we anticipated, a very extensive 
and interesting view of the largo groups of glaciers surrounding tho 
Pass, ono of the largest accmmulution of glaciers in tho Kuenluen. 

* Tlic heights giveu in this Report are only approximations. Very good corre¬ 
sponding observations were taken at Ludok, but yro have not yet been able to 
calculate them in detail. 
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From tha Sassar Pass, our route brought us to the large plateau 
to the south of Karakoram, the mean elevation of which reaches 17,100 
feet. On the 9th of August, we crossed without any difficulty the 
frontier of Turkistan. We were accompanied by Mani, the Putwaree 
of Milum, by Makshoot, a former servantof Moorcroft’s, and by Maho¬ 
med Amin, an aged Turkistaul, whom we found particularly useful on 
. account of his general knowledge of the country. We had besides 
six horses for ourselves and servants, (the three men above meutiou- 
ed,) thirteen horses for baggage, five Yarkandis, and some fifteen 
sheep and goats. The Yarkandis w^ith horses and provisions we 
^ent secretly on ahead, and we only met them, as by chance, in 
Nubra. Our servants from India accompanied us as far as Sassar, 
from wlieiice we travelled dressed as Yarkandis. The day before 
we passed Karakorum, (18,300 feet) we met a large caravan of 
merchants from Yarkand, to whom we gave out that we intemled 
to march on along the Yarkand road ; but as soon as \^^l*^i"*^ssed 
Karakorum, wo loft this road and went to the east, to Kissilkorum, 
(17,400 feet) the high water-shed between the Yarkand and the 
Karakash rivers. We crossed in one day four Pusses, more than 
17,000 feet above tho level of the sea, but only slightly elevated 
above the Bun-oiindlng plateaux. 

Wo followed from Kissilkorum the direction of tho principal 
chain of the Kuenluen, now turning to’the south south-east, till we 
reached a lake, Kidk-kiul, {u like oo in wood; u like u in but) 
slightly salt, situated at tlie northern foot of the Changchenmo. 
Up to this point our route had chiefly led us over extensive plateaux, 
16,000 to 17,000 feet above the level of the sea, of a much greater 
extent than those to the south of Karakorum ; but from this lake 
we followed the valley of the Karakash river, to tho right of which 
there are no plateaux, while to the left they extend as far as Suget. 

The sterility of tho plateau to the north of Karakorum, as well as 
of the Karakash valley, is quite surprising: without the frequent, 
though not very abundant, precipitation of snow, chiefly caused by 
the great elevation of the ridges, these plateaux would be complete 
deserts. In a march of eighteen miles, we only met with four 
species of plants ; • for many days grass was exceedingly scarce, while 
for several days we had absolutely none, tho grass round the 
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Kidk-kiul lake being the only exception. We had t^ken with us 
a small supply of gram, anticipating in some degree the sterility 
we met with, which saved our horses from absolute starvation. 
Nevertheless, they suffered dreadfully, the more so as the great 
scarcity of grass compelled us to make long marches of twenty 
to twenty-four miles a day. Close to the Kidk-kiul we met with 
a very interesting group of more than fifty hot springs, chiefly con¬ 
taining muriate of soda (common salt), and a great quantity of 
carbonic acid. The temperature varied from 25® to 49® C. = 77® to 
120® Pahrenheit. 

We had already met in the valley of the Nubra with Wo other 
groups, the one near Fanamick, (hottest spring, 78.1®=:172.6® 
Fahrenheit); the other near Changlung, (74.1® C. = 165,4® Fahren¬ 
heit), After a march of seventy miles in four days, we came to 
Sdmgol, where a route branches off to the valley of Busliia, and to 
El^'^^'^^M;gj}ital of Khotan. 

Before reaching Sdmgal we had nearly lost our road. Mahomed 

Amin, who generally accompanied us, had gone in front, whilst we 

were engaged in measuring the breadth of the river and the depth 

of its erosion. We saw him distinctly with our telescope on tlie 

other side of it, and followed his and his horse’s foot-prints until 

six p. M., when they again crossed the water. But our people being 

behind us, we turned back to meet them; but no trace of them 

was found, as they had evidently also lost their way and had kept 

on the wrong bank of the river: we again tried, it being now eight 

o’clock P. to cross the river, which is hero divided into many 

branches, but were overtaken in the middle by nightfall, and were 

obliged to stop on a low mud bank. Our first care was to secure 

our two horses, fastening their legs with the straps of our sextant 
« 

and our prismatic compass. We now observed, on a little Myri- 
caria stem close to our resting-place, that the water was gradually 
rising from the melting of a late fall of snow. Fortunately the 
great breadth of the river secured our bank from being overflowed, 
though the moisture of the ground was rapidly increasing. 

The next day, August the 20th, we found our people in the after¬ 
noon, and Amin at Siimgal in the evening; our horses had suffered 
so much from fatigue as well as from scarcity of food, that on the 
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way from Kisailkorum to Sdmgal we lost seven out of nineteen. 
From Sdmgal a road branches off, as mentioned above, to Bushia 
and Elchi, and as there was some hope of procuring at these places 
fresh horses, or Ydks, as well as food, our men were easily persuad¬ 
ed to proceed in this direction. 

We started August 22nd, with only two laden horses; we had to 
cross a glacier Pass, 17,000 feet. At ten a. M. we were overtaken 
by a violent snow-storm, lasting till six p. K. The road was ex¬ 
tremely difficult for the horses, on account of a number of fissures 
in the glacier. When we had gone some little distance farther, our 
people finding it impossible to follow with the laden horses left 
every thing behind—tent, blankets, and a small trunk containing 
merchandise, money,* and instruments, (the most necessary ones 
we happily carried ourselves on the ice,) taking only a little food 
with them ; but even theu they followed so slowly, that they were 
unable to cross the last terminal moraine of the g^ael^r«>^£/(^re 
nightfall. AVo were compelled in consequence to be in the snow 
all night in our wet clothes. The snow had ceased falling, but the 
cold was still so very great, (11.4° 0. = 11.5° Fahrenheit) that 
two of our horses died from it during the night; one on the glacier 
with our people, and the other at our feet. 

In Bushia, which we reached two days later, on the 25th of August, 
wo met with a very cordial reception from the inhabitants, and got 
horses, yaks, sheep, provisions, &c., promising to pay for them in 
Stiragal. These people, half-nomadic Tartars, seemed very honest, 
and the prices they asked were very moderate. They inhabit caves 
fitted up like houses in the cold season, and tents during the rest 
of the year. 

The lieight of Bushia is 9,200 feet. AVo dressed like the inhabi¬ 
tants, and had also learned tho necessary forms of salutation. The 
people here are fur from being savages, but on the contrary very 
ceremonious. They took us, never having seen any Europeans, 
for what we represented ourselves to be—merchants from Delhi. 
Elchi, the capital of Ehotan, was only distant two days’ journey ; 
but we found the people very reluctant to accompany us there, for 

* We used very little money, but cliiefly goods, rich ludiun cloth, for barter. 
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they feared tlie CJjmese soldiers slfationed not far from Sushia^ be¬ 
sides the time was far advanced lor our intended researches in 
Cushniero, The distance from the Northern foot of the Kuenluen 
was one and a Imlf day’s journo}'; already at Bushia the Alpine 
character of the Central Kuenluen had disappeared, tlie heiglit of 
the Bummita in the environs of Bushia not exceeding 11,000 feet. 
We left Sdingal August tho 29th, and followed for three marches 
the valley of the Karukasli, which flows from Sumgal to Suget in a 
w'estcrly direction, then takes a sharp turn to the north, and from 
thence flows for tho most part in an east north-easterly direction. 

AVe met on this road with very largo quarries and mines, from 
which is dug the Yashein stone (tho Eahde), and which are resort¬ 
ed to by people living at great distances. AVe were enabled to pro¬ 
cure for future analysis a good supply of the different varieties of 
tl\js stone, which is much valued throughout Central Asia. Suget, 
a haftfe^iplace on the winter road to Yarkand, is six ordinary 
inarches distant from Karakorum. From Suget to Karakash, 
another town of Khotan, is six marches. AVe started after due 
deliberation on the 1st of September with Alalioinod Amin and only 
two laden horses, leaving our fresh horses and every thing else we 
could do without, including our little teat. Some instruments, 
blankets, furs and provisions were all our baggage. AVo succeeded 
in making in twelve days about 220 English miles across the cen¬ 
tral parts of the Kuenluen, (twenty-five marches of the Itussiau 
itinerary route from Yarkaud to Leh). AVe reached Leh in tho 
evening of the 12tU September. This river, as well us tbo other 
streams descending from the northern slope of the Kuenluen, dis¬ 
appears entirely after a short course in the sandy plains surrounding 
lake Lop. 

The country between Suget and the Karakorum was new to us. 
We bad here a very good opportunity of examining and determining 
the mean elevation of the plateau above mentioned, AVe also had, 
before we readied the Pass, a very extensive view of the highest 
central peaks, which we tried to draw in the scale of one 
degree = one centimetre ih length. 

From this point we wished to follow the Shayok river, as this 
route would have taken us through a country new to us, AVo also 
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met amongst many others a caravan with fourteen camels (the 
Camelus Bactrianus) with two humps, frequently used for carrying 
loads on the Tarkand road; these stout animals constantly cross 
the elevated crests on the Yarkand road up to 18,000 feet, and 
seem apparently little aflectod by the cold of these heights, the 
native climate of wild Yaks and Kinngs. . 

We succeeded in procuring two of them, remarkably tame animals, 
expecting to find them particularly useful iu crossing the frequent 
rapids met witli in tiie Shayok river. But notwithstanding the 
height and power of these animals, we found it impossible to go 
(Towm the Shayok Valley. The river had much subsided, compared 
with its height when we crossed it near Kardoug, in the beginning 
of August; but it was still far from passable, (wliich it is from the 
eud of October to the end of March). We were obliged therefore 
to leave the road down the Shayok Valley at Siilfcan Chuskiil, to go 
up the Valley to Sassar, and follow from thenco our old Wo 

Ijad to cross in one day, not without difficulty, the Shayok river five 
times before we reached Sassar. 

During our absence from Leh, our Native Doctor Ilurkiahen had 
made meteorological observations, and what was especially valuable 
to us, detailed Barometric and Magnetic observations, lie had coui- 
pleted a plan of Leh, the chief points of which had been laid down 
before our departure, and collectors had been sent to different 
parts of Ladak to complete Geological and Botanical collections, 
particularly with reference to geographical distribution: we found 
all our orders had been very carefully executed. 

Our horses and luggage left behind at Suget, not arriving for 
thirteen days after us, (September 25th,) we had time, besides finish¬ 
ing our plans and drawings, to take numerous casts in plaster of 
Paris* of the difibrent tribes, as we had already done in other parts 
of India and the ITiinalayaa. The variety of tribes which is to be 
found iu Leh is particularly great, on account of its extended trade 
with the different parts of Central Asia. 

♦ Wo are obliged lo E. If. Longden, Esq., Superintendent of the Sec%md/ra 
Press at Agra, for a very valuable supply of plaster of Paris, when our own stock 
was nearly exhausted, 

2 Q 
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GsifSBAL BjGMABES ON THE ObSEBVATIONS HADE DUEIITa THE 

JotlBNET, FHOM LaDAK TO KhOTAN. 

Magnetic Obbeetations. 

In Leb, two complete series of Magnetic observations had been 
made before our departure, and two Magnetic apparatus had been 
put up during our absence, one for the observation of the daily 
variation of the declination, another for the daily variation of tlie 
horizontal intensity. Observations wore taken six times a day by 
our Native Doctor Ilurkishen the whole time we were abseut. 
During our journey to Turkistan we had with us a Declinometer, 
a Vibration Apparatus, and a Dipcircle. We took observations oh 
the Sassar Pass, on Karakorum, in Sumgal, and in Suget. The 
mean of the declination at Leh was, from July to September, very 
near 2° 44' East. The declination decreased on the points above 
mentioned, and was in Suget 2® 12'East. 

The the inclination was— 


At Leh, M. 40° 50' 20" 

On Sassar Pass,. 48 11 75 

On Karakorum Pass, . 49 8 0 

In Sumgal,. 50 1 3 

In Suget, . 50 4 6 


Geogeabuical Eemiaees. 

Extensive plateaux are to be found on both sides of Karako¬ 
rum, being most extensive to the north and west of the Pass. 
Eastward the plateaux terminate completely in the longitude of 
Changchenmo, where we met again with valleys and ridges, both 
well defined. A similar succession of ridges and valleys is also 
the principal character of Ladak, where plateaux are generally 
not met with. The mean height of the plateau to the north and 
west of Karakorum is from 16,800 to 17,000 feet. The point where 
the plateaux reach the greatest mean elevation, probably the loftiest 
plateau in the world, is a little to the north of the sources of the 
Shayok. To the south of this regiou between Karakorum and the 
Nubra Valley, a socond regiou of a great general elevation was 
found, in which some siBglo peaks scorn to attain the greatest 
absolute height. We had au opportunity of measuring some peaks 
one of which was 24,000 feet. 
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The mean direction of the principal crest of the Kuenluen which 
forms the water-shed between Ladak and Turkistan, runs north¬ 
west to south-east from the sources of the Tarkand river to Budok. 
Another more northern chain independent of this, and of a com¬ 
paratively smaller elevation, runs from west to east; this is the 
chain over which Passes lead from Bushia and Elchi to Yurunkash. 
Keria, &c. The fall of tlie upper portion of the rivers Yarkand 
Deriao and Karakash Deriao is not great. But the rivers descend¬ 
ing from the other ridge, which runs from west to east, have a much 
more rajjld descent, particularly the rivers on the northern side of 
t*liis ridge. 

We succeeded in procuring, besides our own routes, itineraries of 
the commercial routes to Badakshan, Yarkand, Kashgar, Kokand and 
to Aksu, from the different caravans we met with. The information 
thus obtained from independent sources was very consistent re¬ 
garded the number and succession of the halting-plv-^aKd their 
distances from each other. It is scarcely necessary to add that we 
found Baron Humboldt’s Map of the Mountain Systems and 
the Volcanoes of Central Asia” of the greatest assistance in making 
oiir own observations and in prosecuting enquiries for routes. 

GnoLOOT. 

To the north of the Nubra Valley inucli lime (chiefly carbonate, 
combined with largo masses of sulphate of lime) is met with; but 
alternating in such a manner with crystalline rocks, that it can 
scarcely be thought to bo sedimentary; it also appears nowhere to 
contain fossil remains. On the northern margin of the Kuenluen, 
crystalline rocks appear to extend to the foot of tho mountains, and 
if a margin of sedimentary rocks exists, it can only bo very narrow. 

We very often met with a hard crystalline rock, not unlike 
pudding stone, wliich contained enclosures of spherical and angular 
forms. We also came to quarries, where tho Yashem stone is dug; 
they are at Qulbagasheii in the valley of Karakash. We took a 
good quantity of the beat specimens with us for future analysis. 

Two systems of cleavage predominate, which are particularly re¬ 
gular in the central parts of the Kuenluen: the steeper one dips 
North 30° to 50° East, the other South 20 to 40° West. 
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7Vie eroa/on is vory deep in the valleys on tlie northern margin 
of the Kuenlueu. In the inner parts of tlio Kuenluen, the valleys 
present for the most part a Thibetan character, displaying a broad 
basis slightly inclined, over which the water spreads itself in many 
channels, and afterwards evaporates completely. 

Extensive glaciers uro cliiefly met with in the range to the north 
of Karakorum, (i, e. in the ridge above mentioned in a direction 
from west to east,) and another group, apparently the largest accu¬ 
mulation of glaciers in the Kuenluen, was found in the environs of 
Sassar, but both much smaller than the groups near tlio Diamer, 
to the north-west, investigated by our brother Adolphe. 

Two fine groups of hot springs of analogous character, (both 
depositing great quantities of lime, and smelling slightly* of hydro- 
sulphuric gas) were found inNubra. The temperature of the hottest 
springs of tho group near Pananiick was 78® C. = 172.6° Fahr.; of 
the ot!i*/.^i:qnp near Chauglung, 74,1° C. =: 165.4° Fahr. A spring 
of ordinary water at the same height as Changlung had a tem¬ 
perature of 10.1° C. — 50.2° Fahr. There is another group of hot 
springs mentioned above, situated a little below the lake Kiuk-kiul, 
(14,800 feet). Their deposits are nearly pure muriate of soda. 
These springs, more thau fifty in number, are partly situated in 
the very bed of tho river Karakash, and surrounded closely by 
its cold waters. Tlie temperature of the^e springs is from 25® to 
40°C. =^77° to 120° Fahrenheit. 

In these neighbourhoods, and also lower down in the Karakash 
Valley, are found several groups of salt pools, conical depressions 
of the ground filled with solid salt and u concentrated solution of 
salt. The salt was nearly pure table salt^ but some pools wore 
not yet so far advanced in the progress of concentration that solid 
salt had deposited itself. 

The high temperature of these salt pools was. very remarkable. 
The salt deposit forms a stratum over the excavation containing 
the salt-water and a nearly complete cover oii its surface. The 
great diathermaneity of salt (a stratum of salt allows 92 out of 100 
thermic rays to pass throi^h it, while an equal thickness of glass 
only allows 39,) is tho principal cause of the excess of temperature 
111 consequence of this physical property of the salt, the tempera- 
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ture of the water below the cover is considenibljr raised by insola¬ 
tion during the day, whilst it loses little heat by nocturnal radiation, 
(a phenomenon of accumulated heat analogous to that of Saussure’a 
and Sir John Herschers Heliothermoineters). In the salt pools the 
loss of heat by noctural radiation is still more lessened by a circum¬ 
stance peculiar to perfectly concentrated saline solutions, namely, 
that all the little openings in the superficial salt cover which exist 
during the day, are closed by a deposit of solid salt as soon as the 
temperature begins to fall in the evening. In the lower strata of 
tlie water contained in those conical reservoirs the temperature 
decreases very rapidly, a phenomenon which seems perfectly to 
agree mth the explanation given above, but to exclude the supposi¬ 
tion that the temperature is raised by heat having its origin in 
the lower strata of the ground, as is the case in hot springs. 
Besides, artificial salt pools were constructed immediately after 
our return to Leh, and we used the materials, (salt ^and- elay) 
which we had brought for this purpose from the salt pools in 
the Karakash Valley. The variation of temperature in these 
artificial salt pools was observed from hour to hour, and these 
observations equally showed that the excess of temperature only 
begins after tho formation of a solid stratum of salt, which moro 
or less closes up the surface of the pools. 

Meteosoloot. 

The snow line (tho highest summer limit of perpetual snow), was 
found to attain tlio greatest height in the environs of Karakorum, 
its height exceeding 18,GOO feet. The snow line sinks very little 
towards Leh, but considerubly on tlio northern slopes of the 
mountains towards Khotan. Near Oitash, above Bushia, we found 
its height not exceeding 1G,000 feet. 

Bas-Ncves completely hidden under detritus, a sort of subterra¬ 
nean glaciers, but generally speaking of limited extent, which we 
had seen first on the slopes descending from the Parang Pass, oc¬ 
curred again in the Kueuluou on tho northern slopes of the Sassar 
mountains. In this group, wliich wo crossed twice, we had an 
opportunity of determining the variation of the snow line. In the 
middle of September it had already sensibly descended, whilst tho 
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isolated low snow bods iu protected places and the subterranean 
Bas-Neres above mentioned had, comparatively speaking, very much 
diminished by the melting which still continued in the lower parts 
of the slopes and valleys. 

The dryness of the atmosphere appears to be greatest in the 
environs of Karakorum, but it rapidly decreases in the direction of 
Khotan. Prom various and apparently very consistent data, which 
we obtained from the inhabitants we estimate .inches. 

The direction of tlie wind is chiefly northerly. The south winds 
which predominate in Central Ladak and in Kuuawor are perfectly 
unknown on the northern side of the Kueuluen. 

Tho phenomenon of the second illumination of suow>clad moun¬ 
tains after sunset (analogous to tho glowiug of the Alpine snows) 
was seen several times on those nights when there was no moon. 
"Wo saw it particularly well near Chibra to the north of Karako- 
rum. "Judsjiag of it as we saw it there, we think it to be quite 
independent^ of a spontaneous development of light from snow. It 
was ovideutly caused by an illumination of the snow-fields from 
the west north-western parts of the sky. This illumination is only 
visible sometime after the sun has set, namely, when the projec¬ 
tion of the earth’s shade has reached an angular height exceeding 
that of tho mountains, and when the atmospheric light bus de¬ 
creased so much that the atmosphere behind tho mountains reflects 
less light than the snow-clad slopes of the mountains exposed to 
the west north-west. 

At heights above 17,000 feet we found in the Kuenluen, the 
transparency of the atmosphere so great, that the small and the 
large circles in Saussure’s diaphanoiueter (as we had used it also 
formerly in the Alps of Europe, and described in our “ lle- 
scarcbes”) disappeared under the same angles, and therefore the 
transparency above 17,000 feet was so great that a stratum of air, 
3,000 to 3,500 feet thick, absorbed the light iu so small a degree, 
that the absorption to our eyes became unappreeiable. It was 
then determined by another method, by which a stratum of much 
greater thickness could be examined. 

The transparency of the atmosphere is often very much affected 
by a peculiar haze not aflecting the psychrometer; we found this 
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dry haze particularly frequent when we were on the plateau to the 
north of Karakorum. 

The height of the clouds is generally very great. Even during the 
ruin, which fell from the 25th to the 28th July, it exceeded 17,000 
feet. Fogs in the valley of the Indus at 11,800 feet were observed 
only once on the 23rd September, on which day the rain began 
at 1-10 A. M. Its temperature was, when it first fell, 4.6* C. = 8".3 
Fahr. below the temperature of the air, (air, 7.9® rain 3.3* C.) ; it 
only reached the temperature of the air at 9 a. m., when the 
psychroinetcr had also become equal to tlue temperature of the air. 
• Tlie*daily variations of the barometer, also at heights of 17,500 
feet bar. 385 millimeters, had still the same form as at lesser 
elevations, showing particularly a decided minimum near 4 p. ic. 
The diflerence between the daily extremes reached then only 2.5® 
millimeters. Also at lower elevations, such as 11,000 to 12,000 feet, 
we found the variation of the barometer very small: qt Lon, the 
diflerence between the two greatest extremes observed in three 
months^ was only flve millimeters. 

Veoktation, Akixials. 

The number of species of plants, as well as the number of indi¬ 
viduals, is exceedingly limited ou the higher parts of the Kuenluen. 
Lichens are completely wanting in the dry angular gravel covering 
the high plateau and slopes of the mountains in their neighbour¬ 
hood; they are only to bo found among tlie moraines, which are 
generally moister. More surprising still is the abundance of vegeta¬ 
tion, particularly of grass ou the most northern slopes descending 
to the valley of the Yarkand and its northern tributaries. But 
even there, the number of species is smaller than at first sight we 
wore led to expect. The increase of vegetation seems to coincide 
with tlio increase of rain mentioned above. 

Birds, even birds of prey, are exceedingly scarce in the central 
parts. Quadrupeds are much more numerous. Wo found wild 
ydks, the existence of which iu the wild state has been doubted, 
Kiangs, five or six species of wild sheep and goats, hares and mice, 
as high as 16,000 to 17,000 feet. Their number as well as the 
variety of species is remarkably great when compared with the great 
scarcity of vegetation. 

a 
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lieport on the Progress of the Magnetic Buroeg of India^ and the 
Researches connected with it^from J»tig to Novemher^ 18c>6.— Jig 
JM. AdOLPUE yCULAOINTWEIT, 

RorxB. 

I left Simla on the 28th of May, proceeding through Kulu and 
Lahoul to Zunsltarin Thibet (arrived 26th Juno). I was chiefly oc¬ 
cupied with the exainimitioQ of the ‘western parts of Thibet, and of 
a considorublo part of the Euenluen range to the northward of 
Thibet. 

I arrived at Khabbulu on the 2l8t July, and penetrated by a 
transverse valley from Khabbulu and Shigur up to the water-shed 
of tlie Kuenluen range. The most northern point reached was the 
Mustak Pass (20th August, 18,800 Eng. feet). The predatory habits 
of the wild Mahomedan tribes of Hunze, which infest the country 
on the other side of the Mustak, prevented my proceeding further 
on ill this direction in the Kuenluen range. I had the opportu¬ 
nity of reaching, on the 29th of July, on the Cliorkonda peak, an 
elevation of nearly 19,500 Eng. feet (calculated approximately from 
Ladakh) and made a series of physical experiments during the 
ascent. 

1 arrived at Iscardo on the Ist of September, after an examination 
of the elevated mountain groups near the point where the groat 
southern bend of the Indus takes place. I arrived at Kashineer on 
the 9th of October, and left on the 2ud of November for Murree and 
Eawul Pindee, (arrived 17th November), According to the plan of 
our operations sanctioned by Ooverumeut, during the present cold 
season a part of the Punjab and of Scinde will be examined. 

To obtain geological and mcleorologieal observations for a part 
of the Himalaya, which we could not visit ourselves, my draftsman, 
Eleazar Daniel, and Mr. Monteiro, attached to my brother llcr- 
muun^s establishment, with some geological and plant collectors, 
were sent through the outer ranges of the Himalaya from Simla, via 
Kangra and Noorpoor to Kashmeer, 

Their barometric and’meteorological observations carried on re¬ 
gularly at Kangra, Noorpoor, Jummoo and Kashmeer, will be of 
much value for the calculation of our ovi u barometric observations. 
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Magnetic Obseevations. 

Magnetic Observations were made by me at the following sta¬ 
tions:— 

Simla. 

Sultanpore. 

Kardong in La!)oul. 

Zanskar. 

Dab. 

Huche, 

Camp on the upper part of Chorkonda 
' glacier 15,800, 

Chutroii, 

Camp at the foot of the Mustak Pass, 

Iscardo, 

Astor, 

Guryhs, 

Kashmeer, where a continuous and regular series of hourly' obser¬ 
vations were taken. 

Murroe, 

liawul Pindee continued hourly observations. 

1 also subjoin a list of the magnetic Stations made during the 
same period by my brothers, Horuuiuu Schlagintwoit and iiobort 
Schlagintweit:— 

ISimla, 

Kampoor in Bissahir, 

Mood in Spiti, 

Korzok on the Tso Moriri Lake, 

Pangkong Lake, 

Ladakh, (Leh) regular series of hourly observations for two 
months (See Keport of Hermann Schlagintweit and Robert Schia- 
gintwoit, p, 116.) 

Sassar Pa^, 

Karakorum Pass, 

Suingal, in Turkistau, 

Suget, in ditto, 

Kurgyl, 

Drus, 

H 2 


These stations are 
situated oil the north¬ 
ern side of the In¬ 
dus in the Kuenluon 


range. 
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Kashmeer, 

Murree, 

Mozufierabad, 

Eawul Pin dee. 

The following gives the magnetic dip ascertained at some of the 


more important stations, 

Camp at the foot of the Mustnk,. 50® 2' 

Chorkouda glacier,. 48 40 

Asfcor,. 48 23 

Iscardo,. 48 20J 

Guryhs,. 47 37i 

Kashineer,. 46 55 

Murree,. 40 11 

Fadum, . 45 24 

Sultanpoor,... 43 54^ 


Some of the principal Stations made by Mr. Hermann Schlagin- 
tweit and Mr. Eobert Schlagintweit, are subjoined for compa¬ 


rison :— 

Suget in Turkistan, . 50® 4' 

Sumgal in do., . 50 1 

Karakorum Pass,. 49 8 

Sassar Pass, . 48 11 

Ladakh, (Leh,). 46 54 

Kargyl, . 48 10 

Dras, . 46 58 

Mozufferabad, . 47 2 


These observations, as well as the observations given in our for¬ 
mer reports, show that the increase of the dip or inclination of the 
magnetic needle compared to the latitude, is very rapid in India 
and in the mountain system of High Asia. 

The declination of the magnetic needle is constantly to the east¬ 
ward in the whole of the western Himalayas, Thibet Ad the Kuen- 
luen mountains. 

The easterly declination is every where pretty considerable, being 
for instance— ' 


2® 44^ to the east in Leh. 

2 12 .Suget. 
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and atill verj nearly 2® to the east in Astor, which place was the 
most westerly of our stations. 

It seems to be quite evident that the lines of the magnetic decli¬ 
nation undergo a sensible irregularity in the mountain systems of 
High Asia (comprising the Himalaya, Thibet and the Kuenluen) 
that is to say, the declination in these mountains in the same longi- 
.tude is more to the eastward, than it is in the same longitude in the 
Indian Peninsula. 


M.KTEOEOI1OOT. 

• • 

*Thc barometrical and meteorological observations have been daily 
carried on regularly as before. I may bo permitted to mention a few 
of the results. 

1. The barometric observations made at several elevated and iso¬ 
lated stations (between 1G,000 and 18,000 Eng. feet) hourly for 
one or several days, have shown that the diurnal barometric varia¬ 
tion at great heights in the Himalayas, is similar to that in the 
plains ; the minimum pressure takes place between 3 and 5 p. m. 

The differeuce between the maximum and minimum, however, is 
constantly very small and considerably less than it is in places of 
less elevation above the sea. 

2. The diurnal variation of tlie barometer in the mountain sys¬ 
tems of High Asia is therefore dilfereiit from the barometric varia¬ 
tion at elevated peaks of the Alps of Europe whore the maximum 
pressure takes place in the early hours of the afternoon. 

The summer heat in the valleys of Balti, elevated only from 7,000 
to 8,000 Eng. feet, is very considerable. I observed from the 1st to 
the 20th July, in iho valleys of the Indus and Shyok, very general¬ 
ly, the following maxima and minima of temperature; maximum of 
the day 32® centigrade, minimum of the night 15® to 16® centi¬ 
grade ; avera^ of the day 23® to 24® centigrade. 

The decreaW of temperature from these heated rocky valleys to 
the higher peaks is very considerable. 

3. The direction of the winds in western Thibet is very much 
affected by the great local heat produced in the deep rocky valleys; 
regular morning and evening winds, sometimes very violent, pre¬ 
vail during the summer months iu the valleys of the Indus and 
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Sliyok and in tho valleya of their larger tributaries, but at greater 
heights southerly winds prevail as a general rule up to the water¬ 
shed of the Kuonluon. 

These southerly wiuds are compensated by northerly winds which 
have been observed in Turkistan by my brothers, at the same time 
that I constantly experienced southerly wiuds on the east of the 
Kiienluen mountnins, 

4. Tho quantity of rain and snow that falls in the western parts 
of the Kuonluen, in the environs of the Mustak Pass, &c., is con¬ 
siderably more tlmn in the eastern parts of the chain about ^Karako¬ 
rum ; in consequence the snow line near Mustak (17,900 ft.) is raucli 
lower than on tho Karakorum mountains (18,000 ft.) determined by 
my brothers; in consequence also, a great number of large glaciers 
occur in tho western Kuenluen, whilst in the very rainless Kara¬ 
korum group glaciers of a similar size do not exist. 

The greater amount of rain and snow which falls in the western 
Kuenluen seems especially to be due to the wide opening which 
exists along the southern parts of the valley of the Indus. 

Through this opening the moist winds from tho plains of India 
can penetrate more freely to the high ranges of Mustak than to the 
Karakorum mountains, where they have to cross the high Himala¬ 
yan ranges. 

The total amount of rain and snow on the western Kuenluen 
ranges, may bo estimated to be about 10 inches a-year; by far tho 
greater part of which is snow-fall in winter. There is very little 
rain in summer. Tho total amount of rain and snow in the valleys 
of tho Indus and Shyok is less than in the Kuenluen. 

6. Owing especially to the absence of summer rains, and to tho 
dryness of the heated atmosphere produced by the insolated rocky 
slopes of the valleys, no natural forest of any kind exists in tho 
valleys of western Thibet, though they are only elevated 7,000 to 
8,000 Eng. feet above the sea. 

At an elevation of 12,000 to 15,000 Eng. feet a rich shrub vegeta¬ 
tion of a large species of juniper, of willows and birches is general¬ 
ly met with ; below 12,000 ?eet this shrub vegetation becomes much 
thinner and disappears almost entirely, owing to the greater heat 
and dryness. 
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6. Tho heat and dryness of summer in Balti, wliich is so much 
opposed to the growth of Conifer® and other forest trees, exercises 
a very different influence upon the growth of artificially planted 
fruit trees which are very abundant. 

The fruit trees reach in Balti to a much greater elevation than in 
the Himalaya; the upper limits (of the walnut for instance) in 
Balti and tho Kuenlueu is 11,000 feet, whilst in the Himalaya, it 
IB only 9,000: the apricots (a characteristic tree for the Balti val¬ 
leys,) which are nearly unknown in the Himalaya, reach 10,000 to 
10,.500 ft. Apples and grapes show a difference still greater than in 
the case%f the walnuts. The cause of it is, that in the Himalaya 
the suninier rains tend to lower the summer temperature in tho 
higher valleys owing especially to the cloudy state of the atmosphere. 

Ill the upper Himalayan valleys, the summer rains just set in at a 
time when these fruit trees are still in flower or beginning to form 
' the fruit. 

7. The observations of tho temperature of the ground at various 
depths mentioned in our former Keporfcs were carried on at many 
stations, both by my brothers, and by myself. 

The following are tlie temperatures of the ground observed at one 
meter, (3 feet 3 inches) below the surface at some of the principal 
places, 

Tlie thermometers were buried in a level open ground which was 
freely exposed to the rays of the sun. 

Temperature at 1 w/e- 

StaTIONS, &C. ter (3 feet 3 

helow ilie surface. 


Sultanpore, 5th to 7th June,.. 24.5*" 

Kohsar, 8th to 9th June, (12,000). 9.4 

KardoiJg, 10th to 14th Juno, (12,000) . 9,0 

Paduiu, 24th to 27th June, (12,000). 9.7 

Dah, 5t^ and 6th July, (9,700). 18.3 

Chorkonda, 2l8t and 22ud July, (12,000) .... 14.2 

Bhigar, 4th aud 5th August, (8,200) . 18.7 

Ohutron, 8th, 9th and 10th August, . 20.0 

l 3 ohu,Camp near Mustak glaciers, 19th and 20th 
August, (17,000) . 8.0 
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Camp near Mustak glacier, 24>th, 25fch and 26tb 


August, (IG,000). 10-1 

Astor Eort, lOth and 11th Septr., (7,GOO) 16-0 

Pattere Brock, IGfch and 14tli, (10,800). 12-3 

Ladakh, 11,700 Eng. feet ascertained by my 
brothers. 

„ Average for July,. 17-6 

„ „ August, . 20-0 

„ „ September,. 19-5 

Kashraeer average, for October, for 1 meter,.. 18-5 


Tlie numbers in the above table show the very considerable tetn- 
perature of the ground at 1 meter below the surface in tlie valleys 
of the Kuenluen during summer. It is considerably higher than 
the temperature at equal heights and equal depths below tho surface 
in the Himalaya mountains. 

This fact is especially due to the rains in the Himalayas which * 
tend to cool the ground. 

In the Kuenluen on the contrary the ground is very dry, and 
considerably heated by a nearly uninterrupted insolation. 

8. The following are the results obtained for the temperature of 
the ground at great depths below the surface, where tho tempera¬ 
ture may be assutned to be very nearly stationary. Small wells 
W'ere dug for the purpose, and tho insensible thermometers inserted 
in the bottom; the hole was filled up entirely and only re-opened 
after a considerable time. 

Ladakh. Ascertained by my brothers 43^ feet 

below the surface, July, . 13.4° Cent. 

Iscardo,—temperature of several springs at tho 
foot of small hills and at the foot of high banks 

of alluvial clay, . 14,4 to 14,6 

Kashmecr, 36 Eng. feet, October, .. 17.0 

The following were the temperatures observed in||he same locali¬ 
ty at Kashmeer at different depths below the surface. 

At 32 Eng, feet below the surface,. 17°.2 

At 21|^ do. 3o. 17.4 

At 6^ feet average for October,. 18.5 

Kawul Piudee, at 47 feet, 9 iuches, November, 20.05 
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OEOLoar. 

9. The Kuenluen on the] one side and] the Himalaya ou the 
other, form evidently only parts of one great system of elevation; 
Thibet is situated between them ; it is aii undulating country, with 
many high mountain ranges which are generally considerably lower 
than the chains containing the culminating peaks of either tlio 

« 

Himalaya or the Kuenluen. Only in some parts, for instance in 
tlie lacustrine basin of the Sutlej, Thibet assumes the form of uu 
elevated plain properly so called. 

.10. TRe geological structure of the two above mentioned moun¬ 
tain chains is closely allied, oven the exterior features of the moun¬ 
tains, in some parts of the Kuenluen' about Mustak, are much 
more similar to those of the Himalayas than might be expected. 

11. To the westward,' tlic Himalaya and Kuenluen are sepa¬ 
rated only by a very narrow belt of mountainous country, 30 to 50 
miles broad ; it is composed of honiblendie rocks and of a very nar¬ 
row stripe of fossiliferous paleozoic rocks which are clearly inter¬ 
posed between the elevated fclspathic masses, which border them 
to the north and to the south. 

The western termination of the Himalaya may be considered to be 
at the great southern bend of the Indus. 

On the western side of tlie Indus the Himalaya and Kuenluen 
cannot be traced as separate chains ; they form one mountain mass, 
the elevation of which decreases very rapidly to the westward. 

I had the opportunity of examining a very considerable part of 
those mountainous ranges from some elevated points in Astor^ and 
obtained much infonnatiou about the topography of the couutries of 
Gilgit, Jassin, Cliitroul and Mustak, 

Already in Jassin and Chitroul tlie mountains have lost, to a great 
extent, their Alpine character ; there no longer exist any large gla¬ 
ciers, and the. Passes are all lower and many are even passable 
during winter. 

Both in the Himalaya and Kuenluen, the central groups are 
composed of felspathic crystalline rocks. Many of them show very 
distinctly the fan-like arrangement of cleavage, which was iirst 
observed in the Alps. 
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In the western Kueiiluen, the fhn-liko structure is exceedingly 
well deveJoped, the Musf/ik P;iss lies in just about the position, 
where the cleavage lines run vertically; to tlie westw ard of Mustak, 
the dip is easterly ; to the eastward the dip of the cleavage is quite 
in the opposite direcliou. 

13. In the Kuenlueu, no fossiliferoits strata have been met 
with; the crystiilliuo liincstonc and gypsum strata which occur in 
many places form part of the luetamorphic micaceous shists, be¬ 
tween which they are interposed. 

Associated vvitli tlie gypsum are found in many places hot uiiiier- 
al spririgs, mostly sulphureous. The hot springs and tlie gypsum 
can bo traced all along the soutlierii part of the Kuenlueu from 
the origin of the Indus neap the Mansarauer Lake to the western 
Kuenlueu around IM ustak. We had tlie opportunity of examining 
in this range hot springs in more than ton different localities. Some 
of the springs have a temperature of 90® to 92® centigrade at eleva¬ 
tions of 11,000 to 12,000 Eng. feet above the sea; they must bo 
reekoued amongst the hottest springs in the world. 

11. The fossiliferous strata which have boon described last year 
in Gnari Khorsum near the origin of the Sutlej, form a pretty cou- 
iinuous band at the northern foot of tho Himalaya all along through 
Western Thibet. 

In many places, for instance in Spiti, Zanskar and near Iscardo, 
fossil remains have been found perfectly identical with the species, 
collected last year in the more eastern parts of Thibet. 

The strata contain fossils from the Silurian up to tho oolitic 
group, but no cretaceous Ibasils, aud no nuinmulltus occur on the 
northern side of the Himalayan water-slied. The fossiliferous strata 
have been altered iu many localities by intrusive greeustoues, which 
Boinetimes occur in very considerable masses. 

15. Oil the southern side of the main range of the Himalaya, 
fossiliferous sedimentary strata of great extent are met wuth. 

Already last year, 1 had the opportunity of pointing out the fact, 
that tho true crystalline felspathic rocks, granite and gneiss, occupy 
a comparatively small sutface in these mountain systems. These 
rocks form a number of groups of very different size, aud in some 
places, for instance to the northward of Kashmeer, the extent of the 
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central crystalline rocks is very limited indeed. Largo tracts of 
country in the Himalayas, south of the water-shod, are occupied by 
sedimentary marine strata, which contain in several places fossil 
remains. The slate and limestone mountains about Kashmeer 
yielded a large number of oolitic fossils many identical with those 
found in Thibet, the same were met with in Kulu and in the moun¬ 
tains near Simla. To the eastward, where as yet no fossils have 
been discovered, the alteration of the sedimentary strata by intrusive 
felspathic rocks seems to have been more considerable than at the 
western end of the chain. To the south of Kashmeer a zone of 
nuinmu*lilic marls and of sandstones of 39 to 50 miles broad bor¬ 
ders the Himalaya towards the plains of India. 

16. From the observations now collected, it sceins that the 
ocean in the oolitic period extended from the southward across the 
country whore the Himalayas are now situated us far as Thibet. 
The ocean of the nummulitic period on the contrary no longer ex¬ 
tended so far to the northward. It covered a large part of western 
Asia, of Scindo and tlio Punjaub, and had its border formed by 
an elevated range of the then already existing Himalaya. 

17. The excavation by the valleys of the eroding power of 
streams has been carried on to a very great extent—the considerable 
full, which rivers like the Indus and Sutlej experience on their 
course from Thibet down to the low plains of India, has increased 
their excavating power in a surprising manner. 

In the valley of the Indus near Iscardo, in the A'alley of Astor 
near the place whore the Indus enters the Himalaya, I on several 
occasions observed gravel, and sand beds evidently deposited by 
these rivers, and ancient marks produced by the large streams 
on the rocks at elevations of 3,000 and 4,000 Eng, feet above the 
present level of the rivers. Wo have many proofs iadepemieut of 
each other to show the great depth to which all tlio valleys of the 
rivers tributary to the Sutlej and Indus have been excavated. 

18. In the western Kuenluen very large glaciers from 10 to 
15 miles long exist iu several valleys. We meutioued last year 
that in the Himalayas nearly ail glaciers show evident marks of 
being souic\\hut smaller at present thau they were at some former 

s 2 
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period; the same fact has been very generally ascertained in the 
western Himalayas as well as in the Kuenluen. 

The decrease of glaciers is comparatively small, but general; no 
traces of a very large ancient extension of glaciers, like the one sup¬ 
posed by some geologists to have taken place in a general “ glacial 
period” in tho Alps, could be found in the luouutaius of High 
Asia. 

The decrease of glaciers as observed by us must be due to some 
general change in the climate of the surrounding country, and I 
think that we have numerous observations to show that this change 
of climate is due in a great measure to the great excavation of tire 
Tlnbetan and Himalayan valleys by the action of tho rivers. 

Jlany of the valleys of Western Thibet exhibit ancient water 
marks at 3.000 and 4,000 feet above the present bed of the river. 
The sides of these rocky valleys, thus gradually excavated, are now 
heated under the inQuoiice of the sun to a much greater extent than 
was the case formerly; the warm air thus produced, ascends tho 
valleys and tends to melt the icc of the glaciers, near the origin of 
the valleys, to a greater extent than was tho case before the ex¬ 
cavation of the valleys had taken place. 


Entomological Papers,* hg Jonw Niktner, Colomlo^ Ceglon. 

43 Cgclosomus dyticoides. AT. 

C. Buborbicularis, depressus, obscure castaneus, elytris piceis 
fasciis 2 testacois ornatis, pedibus bnmueo—fcestaceis, tarsis, anten- 
nis oreque magis minusve bruuiieis. Long. Corp. 4i—5 liu ; lat, 
2i—3 liii. 

Antenna) art. 3-11 depressis. Thorax transversus antice profuiide 
semiluuariter siiiuatus; has! quadratus, medio lovitcr subquadrate 
einarginatus, elytris paruin aiigustior, ante scutellum subtiliter stri- 
gosus ; apiceiu versus sensiin uugustatus. Elytra basi subquadrata, 
striata, fasciis 2 (una subhumoruli, altera subapiculi) transversalU 
bus, iuterruptis, interstiiia 2-8 occupuntibus, testaccls ornata. 

* Continued from VI.—1806, p. 554, 
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Pedes tibiis apice 2-calcurafcis, oalearihua 2‘8erratisj tarsia maria 
2 anterioribus art, 1-3 subtua leviter dupliciterque penioillatia^ inter 
mediia fortiter simpliciterque penicillatia, Prosteruum subhastatum. 

In prov. occid. arenis peraridia Amararuoi more victitafc. 

To judge from what Lacordaire says of this g. in his gen. des col. 
(a work which, aa I have said elsewhere, I look upon as containing 
the essence of nil former researches) it would appear that the pre¬ 
sent species differs very materially from the three others hitherto 
described, namely in the flatness of the antennal joints, in the ser¬ 
rated edges of the tibial spurs, in the existence of the tarsal brushes 
in the male and in the colour—to say nothing of some other minor 
distinctions. The three first of those peculiarities (too important 

Lacordaire or any other deacriber of 
the g. had they keen aware of them) add consicrerably to the charac¬ 
teristics which already constitute this g. one of the most remarkable of 
the extensive family of the Carabidje, whilst tlirough tlie colour of the 
present species it becomes still more closely and more strikingly allied 
to certain DyticidiO (liydaticus) than has hitherto been the case. 

The prevailing colour of the insect is deep chestnut, lighter along 
the sides of tlio thorax, the elytra darker. The latter are variegat¬ 
ed with 2 transverse belts of irregular outline and interrupted iu 
the middle near the suture; one of these is subhumeral, the other 
Bubiiineal; they are of yellowish colour and reach from the first to the 
eighth stria, a small discoloured spot being projected from tho sub- 
humeral belt on either side to the ninth stria and a discoloured pro¬ 
longation of the other filling the apical angles, with the exception of a 
dark spot; the margin is also of a more or less brownish colour. The 
logs are dark yellowish with chestnut tarsi; the mouth and antenna) 
are brown, the latter light at the base. These colours vary alto¬ 
gether from lighter to darker. The head is of tho typical sculpture, 
it has 2 impressious at the posterior margiu of the clypeus and is 
finely sulcated between the eyes. The auteume are strong, stiff and 
short reaching hardly beyond the base of the thorax, joint 1 is of 
middling size,*2 short, 3,4 are subequal 5 rather shorter, 6-11 still 
shorter, subequal, joints 3-11 are strongly compressed and pubescent^ 
but only on the nai'row side. The labrum is deeply subtriangularly 
eiuargiuated iu front and increases in breadth towards its base, Tiie 


not to have been noticed by 
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inaxillffi are furuished with a thick brush at the apex much of the 
rough appearance of a ruiuuto bundle of coir. The iiinep edge of 
the lobes of the inenfcuin is very broadly cut away. The ligiila 
appears, what I understand it to be from Lacordaire’s description, 
coriaceous, of middling size, of the sliape of au oblong square, de¬ 
pressed in front and at the sides, set iu its membranous and ample 
paraglossm as iu a broad frame; the whole obliquely truncated at 
the anterior angles, and ciliated along tiia anterior margin. The 
palpi can hardly be said to be truncated at the apex of the 4th joint, 
linishing off rather like au acorn. The remaining parts of the mouth 
and tho licad in general are of typical construction. The thorax 
is strongly transverse, subquadratic at the base aud firmly applied to 
the elytra but not quite as large. The latter being also aubquudra- 
tic at the base, the ^hico of the juncture of these ^\vo parts of tho 
body presents, upon close inspection, rather a peculiar appearance. 
Tho thorax is gently narrowed towards tho apex, tho anterior part 
is deeply cmarginated in the shape of a crescent, the posterior part 

m 

slightly so at the middle, the emarginatiou bcuig long, shallow and 
nearly rectangular, its external corners fitting into two deep notches 
in the base of tho elytra. The anterior angles are rather acuminat¬ 
ed, Tho back is elevated and divided by a longitudinal lino, it tjas 
2 impressions at the base and is finely sulcatod just iu front of tho 
scutellum. The elytra are furrowed aud irregularly impressed with 
deep punctures along the 9th ridge, tliey are slightly dehiscent at the 
apex. Tlie legs of the male are of tlie following description : stroiig 
coxffi, trochanters and femora simple, the latter slightly setose, the 
anterior tibim strongly dilated towards the apex and costated, strong¬ 
ly spinoso-deiitato at the outer edge, with a strong, blunt spur at 
the notch and another at the apex, tlio latter place, moreover, fur¬ 
nished with spines. The intermediate aud posterior tibiiu with 3 
rows of spines along the outer and 2 rows of strong bristles at tho 
inner side—all inserted on ridges, strongly 2.calearated ut the apex, 
the inner spur longer than tho outer one. These apical spurs of 
the tibiw are in all the legs slightly compressed and serrated on the 2 
narrow sides. The anterior tarsi have joints 1-4 slightly diluted, Iha 
ape.v of the first and the 2nd and ^rd being at the same time furnished 
each with 2 small white brmhes below fenced in by spines. Joint I is 
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triangular with the external apical angle strongly prolonged, 2 and 
3 are almost equal, transversely ovuto—subcordilbrin, 2 slightly but 
distinctly prolonged at the external apical angle, 3 less so, but still 
prolonged, 4 small, cordiform, 6 longsubcylindric, joints 1-4 with 2 
spines at tho apical angles, these spines removed in the 5th the one 
to a subapical and the other to a position at the middle; in joints 
1-3 these spines are shorter and thicker at the outer angle tliau at 
the inner, in the 4th this diilbrence is scarcely observable and in 
the last it does not exist; the claws are strong and simple. The 
intermediate tarsi are elongated, joint 1 triangular, 2 and 3 nearly 
equal, quadrato—subcordiform, 4 of a similar form but much smaller 
—all t'uruisbed with spines at tho apical angles in the manner of the 
anterior tarsi. The imxcr side of the apical half of joint 1 and joints 
2 and 3 with strong Irmhes of reddish colour bordered hg rows of 
spines^ the entire lower sibvfaee forming one thick brush and not two 
as in the first pair. The posterior tarsi are still more elongated, 
joints 1-4 decreasing gradually in size, snbcylindric, 5 quite so, all 
armed like the preceding. The legs of the female are very similar to 
those of the male, still there is some ditrcrouce in tho tarsi: tho 
brushes arc wanting, tlic anterior pair has joints 1-3 fully as much 
and 4 more dilated, joints 2-4 are subcordiform, 2-3 rather more 
prolonged on the outer side than iu the male. In the intermediate 
pair the joints are more distinctly triangular. The proateruum is 
elliptic, pointed at the apex, or of the shape of a spearhead witli the 
lateral angles rouuded off, it is depressed at the sides, strongly 
margiuated (as is also the anterior part of the mesolhorax) being 
furnished with a few thin hairs within the margin. The size of 
the individuals is no criteiuou as to their sex, sometimes the female 
Bometiines the male being tlie largest. 

llegarding the habits of tliese insects one would feci inclined 
to suspect them to be of a semiaquatic nature, that is the insects 
to frequent the banks of rivers or other damp places—however, 
the direct contrary is the case: theg live in the driest, hottest and 
sandiest places that can be found, where theg burrow in the sand 
emctlg in the manner of the well known y. of the Amaras, In the 
course of G years 1 have taken but 2 of these interesting insects, 
both in tho neighbourhood of Negombo, the one in the Cinnamou 
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gardens there, the other flviiig on iny table at night. Of late, 
however, I have been more fortunate taking considerable numbers 
of them in the Ciuuaiuon gardens of Colombo in holes, made by 
the rooting up of weeds, into which they had run and could not 
escape, the loose sand giving way under them whenever they 
attempted to do so. When wishing to find them I had to search 
the corners of these holes, where some leaves had usually collected, 
when 1 have sometimes dug up eight at a time, frequently rather 
deep in the sand. They are quick of motion and being thus 
pursued immediately bury themselves in the sand. 

On reconsidering the peculiarities wdiich so effectually’ distin¬ 
guish this species from the 3 others knowui, and which I have 
tliought it not superiluoua to sot forth at such length, 1 am doubt¬ 
ful whether there is not ample reason for forming it into a new g. 
unless indeed the other species were very imperfectly known and 
described, which latter I almost suspect with regard to the foot- 
brushes of the male. If, however, otherwise the diagnosis as 
given by Lacordaire requires at all events to be entirely recast 
and the g. to bo removed from the tribe Cratoceridm, (one of the 
characteristics of which is the want of foot-brushes in the male) iu 
W'hich he has placed it; and, this being agreed to, I w ould, taking 
all its peculiarities into consideration, propose to carry out Lacor- 
duire’s idea and to form it into a new tribe “ Cyclosoiuida)” to 
which it appears as much entitled as the g. Omophrun. 

* 

Trib. Bembidiidse. 

Ochthepliilus. n. g. JT. 

Corpus oblongiim, subparallelum, valde depressum. Caput mag¬ 
num autice trigonum; oculis maguis, ovutis, promiuulis; collo 
forti. Mentuiu subquadrato emarginatum, lobis extua fortitcr 
rotundatis, npice abrupte acuininatis, dente parvo acuininato. 
Ligula pnrva apicc quadrate truncata, libera, paraglossia setifor- 
mibus margiuem anteriorem longe superantibus. Palpi robusti 
art. 4“ elongate, tenui, acuminate; maxillares art. 3® interne—, 
2® externe iiicrassato; labiales art. 3® robusto externe incraasato, 
2® parvo, cylindrico. Labrum parviim subtrigonum, antico emar- 
giuutum. Maudibulaj, elongatm, rectm, trigonas, apice arcuatm, 
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iufra medium pluriea dentatse. Auteniue robuataj corporis mod, 
fere attingentea, art. P ©t IP mediocribus, subacqualibus, 2-4 et 
6-10 inter se 8uba?quulibu3, illis subcjliudricis, hia ovutia. Tho¬ 
rax subcordatus basi quadratus. Peduuculus brevis. Tllytra, apice 
rotundata. Pedes omnes siinplices, subffiquales, uuteriorea tibiia 
profiinde excavatis, tarsia leviter coutractis, art. 1-4 gradatim mino- 
ribus, art. 1° subcylindrico, 2-4 subtrigonis, 5° sat uiagno, uiiguibus 
Bimplicibus. 


44. Ochlliephilus Ceylanicus. N, 

• O. b*ruaneo-testaceu8, pedibus palpisqiie testacois, tcnuifcer 
pubeseeus; froute profuade 2-8ulcata; elytris obsolete striatis, in 
striis punctatis ; long corp. IJ liii. 

In liuiuiuuin ripis Bembidioruin more victitat, 

Tliis interesting little beetle might at first si^ht be mistaken for 
a LsemophloDus, of which it has the size, depressed form and colour, 
the prominent eyes, however, and cordate thorax—to say nothing 
of its habitat—remind one very soon of its real connexions, I 
do not think there can be any doubt that this insect forms a new 
and interesting addition to the Bombidiida}. In fact tlie question 
whether it belongs to this tribe or not, depends, in my opinion, 
niaiuly upon tlio inferences drawn from the structure of the ter¬ 
minal joint of the palpi. It is true that this joint attains in 
Ochthephilus a degree of development unequalled amongst the 
Bembidiidiu; as, however, this development is not confined to 
the one particular joint alluded to, but aflects the entire organ of 
which it forms a part, it can hardly be said to bo a variation of 
much importance; and as, moreover, the general shape (indepen¬ 
dently of the elongation) and mode of insertion are the same as 
in the typical Bembidiidte I have not hesitated to refer my u. g. 
to this tribe. 

The head is as broad as the thorax and altogether of about 
the same si/e, it is strongly triangular from the eyes to the tip of 
the mandibles, the forehead is impressed with 2 deep longitudinal 
furrows, tlie eyes are large, rather oval and prominent, behind 
them the head is abruptly contracted into a thick neck. Tho 
aiiteniue arc long and thick reaching nearly to the middle of tho 
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body, joints 1 and 11, 2 4 5- 1 0 are subeqiial rtiiiongst themselves, 
5-11 oval, 1-4 subcylindric. The labruru is small, ratlier trian¬ 
gular being narrowed at its base, it is emarginated in front with 
a slight angle in the middle of the emargiuation. The mandibles 
are long, straight, triangular, bent at the tip only, deutated 
below the middle, the one more so than the other. The naaxilije 
nre thin and slender, gently bent outwards at the base and inwards 
at the apex, the outer lobe corresponding with the inner one in 
shape and strength. The palpi are robust, both the maxillary 
and labial ones have joint 4 elongated, thin and acuminated, in 
fact needle-shaped, firmly implanted in the preceding one, not loosely 
binged to it. The maxillary ones have joints 3 and 2 robust, the 
former swollen on tluj inner, the latter on the outer aide. In tiie 
labial ones joint 3 is still plumper than in the others, but differs 
in shape by being incrassated on the outer instead of the inner 
side, the 2nd joint being at the same time quite small and c^liri- 
dric. The mentuin is large and simple as above described. The 
ligula is small, oblong, very slightly narrowed and transversely 
cut awny at the apex; the paraglossa; separato from its sides a 
little below' tlie anterior corners ; they arc setiform and reach much 
beyond it. The wliole organ is of membranaceous texture having, 
however, a more substantial centre or back. The thorax and elytra 
are simple and sulllcicutly described above. 1 may add that the 
former is divided by a longitudinal furrow and that both are 
furnished with a narrow margin at the sides. The scutellura is 
very small and the abdomen furnished with a short peduncle. The 
legs are w^eak, simple and nearly equal, the anterior tibim are 
deeply notched, the lower margin of the fourth tarsal joint of tlio 
same pair is furnished with a long thin spine the apex of wliich 
fits in between the claws. 1 liave been unable to discover any 
footbrushes or other sexual distinctions in the specimens before 
me, but it is not improbable that the tarsal spine just moutioned 
occurs only in one sex. 

The habits of the insect are those of the Bembidia, in whose 
society it lives upon th^ banks of rivers, like them taking readily 
to its wings. 1 have found it occasionally in considerable num¬ 
bers upou the sandy banks of the Maha Oya in the neighbourhood 
of Kegombo, close to the edge of the water. 
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Trib LebiiilsD vel Fericalidfe. 

Creagris. n. g. N. 

Corpus oblongurn valdo deprcssum. Caput magnum robustum ; 
oculis mediocribus, ovatis, sat prominiilis; collo brevi. Mentum 
forma fcrri cquiiu vel trifurcatum (hiuc n. g. Creagris) lobia angus- 
tis, subparallelis, iuter ined. et apic. leviter dilatatis, apice oblique 
. truneatis, dente lobis parum breviore, teaui, acutissimo. Ligula 
mafijna cornea, infra apicem leviter constricta, aiigulis anticis rotun- 
datis paraglossia coauatis, apicem non attingentibus. Palpi maxilb 
art. 4** claviformi, apice fortiter truncato; labiales art. 4" subellip- 
tico, truncato. Labrum maximum, suborbiculatuin, couvexum. Man¬ 
dibular parvai, basi obsolete uaidentatar, labro obtectse. Antennss 
robustar humeros attingentos, art. 1, 3 et 11 lougitudine fere sub- 
sequali, mediocribus, 2" parvo, rotuuduto, 4-10 subarqualibus, cum 
11" ovatis. Thorax parvus capita sesqui minor, transveraua longi- 
tudiue duplu fere latior, infra med, fortius angustatus, basi parum 
prolongatus. Pedunculus brevis. Elytra apicem versus leviter 
dilatata, apice fortiter subquadrate truncata. Pedes robust! sim- 
plices, subfcquales, ant. tibiis profuiido excavatis, otimea tarsia 
brevibus art. 1" sequeutium 2 fero lougitudine, subcylindrico, 2 3 
gradatirn miuoribus, magia mitiusve triangularibus, 4“ magno, pro- 
funde bilobo, 5® mediocri, unguibus simplicibus, art. 4® aubtus 
dense pcuicillato. 

45. Creagris labrosa. N. 

C. picea^ ore antennisque, coxis, trochauteribus feniorum tibia- 
rumque apice et tarsia brunneia; dense punctata obsoletcque 
pubescens ; elytris striatis ; long. corp. 4|- liu. 

Specimen singulum prope Colombo uocte ad lumen eepi. 

I consider this scarce and interesting insect to form a passage 
between the Leblidte and Pericalidm, but am doubtful to which of 
these two tribes to refer it, as, although it partakes of tbo character¬ 
istics of either, it is at the same time distinct from either. Dis¬ 
tinguished in several respects, its most extraordinary character liea 
in the curious shape of the mentum. This is, however, easily 
described as large, of the shape of a horseshoe with a long, thin, 
very pointed tooth in the middle, the apical half of the sides (lobes) 
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boiii" ai the same time gently dilated, the apex itself being ob¬ 
liquely cut away from the outer towards the inner side (the inner 
angle being the most advanced) and slightly deutated at the edge 
thus formed. Or it may also be described as a fork with the outer 
teeth somewhat onhirgcd, truncated at the apex and so forth* 
As far as I know, this variation from the usual form of the meiitura 
is repeated in no otlicr Carabldeous insect. The other parts of 
the mouth have not inucli to distinguish them with the exception, 
however, of the labruin, which attains a very extraordinary degree 
of development, occupying rather more than one third of the whole 
head, althoufjh the latter itself is large and heavg. It is of a sub- 
orbicular shape, very slightly produced in front into au obtuse 
angle, it is vaulted, covers the mandibles, bas two longitudinal 
impressions at the sides of the base and is bigbly polished* The 
head has 2 impressions iu front of the eyes, is densely punctured 
and tliijily pubescent, it is strongly but gradually contracted behind 
the eyes and formed into a short neck. The antenna) are strong 
and reach to the shoulders, joints 1 3 and II are of about equal 
length, middling, the former two subcylindric, joint 2 is small, 
rounded, 4-10 subequal and with the 11th oval. The thorax is small 
only half as large as tho head, rather narrowed, strongly transverse, 
twice as broad as long, slightly emargiuated in front, the anterior 
angles rounded, contracted below the middle, subquadratic and 
prolonged at the base, posterior angles depressed, longitudinally 
divided by a deep furrow. The elytra are striated and, like the 
thorax, densely punctured and thinly pubescent. The logs are 
strong, simple and subequal, tbo anterior tibim are deeply notched, 
tho first joint of tho tarsi is as long as tho two succeeding ones 
together, subcylindric, tho 2ud triangular, the Srd of a sinnlar but 
more transverse form, smaller—all three have tho apical angles 
accumiuated, the 4th is large and deeply bilobed, the 5th middling, 
tiun, the claws simple. Tho tarsi are altogether short and strong, 
the first joint is furnished with longer, the 2ud and Srd with short¬ 
er stiff hair, whilst the 4th is strongly penicillated below. The 
anterior tibia; are sliglitly Spinosc, the others more so. 

I believe the only specimen of this insect which has hitherto 
come into my possession, and which has served as a type for the 
above description, to be a female. 
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Trib. Galerliitlac. 

JTeteroglossa, n, g, E. 

Corpus oblongum, subpartillelum, deprcssutn teniiitcr lurautum. 
Caput mediocre oculis semiglobosia, sat proiniuulia; eollo brevi. 
Meiitum sat profuudc subquadrate eniarginaturn, lobis maguis oxtus 
fortitop rotundatis, apice ubrupto acuminatis, dente magiio excaviito, 
-ftpice iullecto obtuso, magis minusve profuude siuuato. Ligula 
aubcornea apice libera, truucata, vel quadrata vel obeonica vel 
leviter bisinuata; paragloasis cyliudricis, margiuem anterioreiii lou- 
gissime superaiitibus, magis miuusvo arcuatis- Palpi hirsuti art. 
urtimo sat elongate, subcyliudrico, apice truncato vel subtrigono, 
Labrum trarisvcrsuin aiitico ernargiiiatum. Mandibiilm validso, 
trigonro, apice areuatm basi plurics dentataj. Autenuaj robusia) 
corporis lued. attiiigeiitoa, art. 1“ incrassato sequcntibua 2 longiore, 
2® parvo, 311 subiequalibus. Thorax subcordatiis, basi transver- 
siin trurioatus levitonjue ppoloiigatus. Poduuculis brevis. Elytra 
apice Ibrtitor subquadrato truucata, costata, costia ]G majoribus, 
ill iuterstitiis aubtilissime bicostuhifca, in sulcia (sulco e tribus inter 
costas binas inajores medio excepto) tenuiter pilosa, in omnibus 
traiiaversiin rugulosa. Pedes anterioros tibiia sat fortitcr emargi- 
natia, tarsia maris art, 1-3 loviter dilatatis, subtus squamularum 
scriebua 2 niuuitis, art. 1" elongato-trigouo, 2-3 rotundato-trigouis, 
3® pnccedeute parum minorc, parvo cordato 3® plus sesqui minore, 
Ilia omnibus uugulis acuminatis, 5” magno, uuguibus simplicibus. 

This diagnosis may appear somewhat vague, still I havo been 
unable to express the characteristics of the insects from which it 
is drawn in more precise terms, although they have features quite 
peculiar to themselves by which they are easily recognised when 
once seen. 

The points on wluch the 3 spec, which form this g. more or loss 
disagree are the following: (1) the labrum : this is more transverse 
in S. elegans and less deeply einarginated in IT, rvjicollis tlian in 
the other 2 spec, respectively—still in all 3 it is emarginated and 
has, moreover, tlic peculiarity of being furnished with bristles at the 
2 anterior corners. (2) the mentuin: this is subqundratically einargi¬ 
nated, the lobes being strongly rounded on the outer side, and 
abruptly acuminated at the apex, at the base of the emargination 
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ifc is furnialied with a broad, excavated tooth which is inflected and 
obtuse at the apex—so far ail three species agree—however, whilst 
ill R, elegans and rujicollis^ this tooth is slightly emargiiiated at 
the apex, it is sharply notched in TI, himaculaia, in fact bilobt'd, 
the lobes being large and rounded at the apex. I look upon this 
notch, which is sharp but not deep, as a more variation from tho 
emargination existing at the apex of tho tooth of the former 2 
species. (3) the palpi: tlieae, the labial as well as maxillary, have 
their terminal joint truncated at tho apex—and so far again all 
3 species agree—however, whilst this joint is of elliptic form in 
the palpi of R, rujicollis^ it is in II. elegans only so in tho labial 
ones that of tho maxillary ones being cylindric at tlio base. In 
JjT. himaculata finally this joint is rather club-shaped or subtriangular 
and more strongly truncated than in the former 2 species. (4) the 
ligula: this organ is of subcoriaceous texture, middling size, the 
shape of an oblong square, free and transversely truncated at tho 
apex—these characters are common to all 3 spec, and in II. ryficollis 
I have nothing to add to it; however, the anterior margui, which 
is straight in this species, is slightly bisinuated in II. elegans the 
outer angles being acute and the central ono obtuse. The ligula 
of II. himaculata differs from both the former in as far as it is 
narrowed towards the apex and depressed tow'ards the sides and 
the front, the anterior margin is otherwise cut away straight, with¬ 
out any sinuosities, but it is rather strongly armed with bristles. 
The paraglossiB agree in all 3 spec, in as far as they are highly 
developed, reach much beyond tho anterior margin of the ligula and 
are more or less bent inwards. Their greatest development they 
assume in R. elegans in which they nearly touch each otiier in 
front of the anterior margin, being cylindric and slender at the 
same time. In R. rujicollis the paraglossm are somewhat shorter 
and straighter and in H. himaculata still more so. 

On all other points the 3 spec, perfectly agree, in saying which 
I lay particular weight upon the unusual sculpture of the elytra 
and tlie rather peculiar hairy vesture of tho iusects, bearing also 
in mind their general appearance, proportions, system of coloration, 
mode of living, etc. As to the hairy vesture of certain parts of the 
body and the sculpture of tho elytra, it is true that these arc not 
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generally looked upon as of much importance; however, they appear 
to me so in this instance, as they present certain unusual varia¬ 
tions repeated in all 3 species. The hairy vesture consists in thin 
yellowish or reddish hairs thinly seminated over the back and still 
more thinly over the whole of the lower surface of the insects, 
being at tho same time longer at the latter place. This vesture 
.acquires its greatest density on the legs, especially the tibiss and 
tarsi, whilst its uniform presence at the palpi forms almost a 
generic character. The elytra are exquisitely sculptured into about 
8 larger costso on either of them and into 2 smaller ones between 
every 2 of these; the furrows thus formed are finely transversely 
rugose and (with the exception of the central furrow between 
every 2 larger costa?) thinly pubescent. 

It just strikes me that this sculpture of the elytra may occur in 
other Galoritidae. If so, the insufficiency of my means to ascertain 
this fact to a certainty must plead my excuse for attaching undue 
importance to it. However, I should in this event consider my 
books of reference, none of which say anything to that elTect, 
greatly (and indeed more than myself) at fault for not alluding to 
it, as in my opinion it is sufficiently peculiar to he mentioned. 

After this lengthy preamble I shall have but a few words to say 
in finishing the description of the species. 

4G. Jleleroglossa elegans, AT. 

H. supra rufo-castauca, capite obscuriore, maculis 2 humerallbus 
obsoletissimis ferrugiueis; subtus dilutior, pedibus antejmis orequo 
Bubtestaceis, eljtris ad angulos apical, extern, testaceis ; long. corp. 
3i- lin. 

In lacus Colombeusis ripis sub vegetab. putrescent, non iafre- 
quenter cepi. 

An agile, pretty little insect of chocolate colour, and with its family 
features about it. Head smooth, polished, above and below slight¬ 
ly punctured, with 2 impressions in Iront of the eyes, anterior an¬ 
gles of labruiu rather accumiuated. Thorax deeper and more densely 
punctured than the head and with the elytra thinly hirsute, rather 
strongly emargiuated in front, less so behind ; sides, especially at the 
basal angles, depressed, divided longitudinally by a deep farrow. 
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Scutellmn-liko thorax punctured and hairy. Elytra with tho iuuer 
apical angle right auglod and the outer rounded off largely punctured 
within ilio margin especially near tho apex. Tibi© with a row of 
larger spines down the outer and a row of smaller ones down the 
inner aide, 4-calcarata at the apex, the 2 iuuer spurs larger. 

47. Seteroglossa ruJicolUs* N, 

H. coloro pr^cedentis sed obscurior, thorace pectoreque rufo- 
teataceis, auteimis art. 3 primia nigrescentibus; long. corp. 4J- lin. 

Cum pra3cedento sed rarius ct per occasiouem nocte ad lumen 
cepi. 

The shape of the body is quite that of tho former but the insect 
is larger. The Iiead is less distinctly punctured than in the former 
and there is an additional impression in the middle of tho forehead 
The thorax is also less deeply punctured, but the divisional furrow 
is more so than in the preceding species. The anterior tibiie 
appear somewhat less deeply notched. There is uothiijg else to 
add to the description that has not been pointed out already. 

48. Jleteroglossa himaculata, N. 

H. subcastaiioa, thoraco capitequo rufo-testaceis, elytris medio 
maculis 2 fluvis pictis, pedibus abdoiiiiuisque apice testacois; long, 
corp. 51- lin, 

Ebi prmcodentes infrequentissimo logi. 

Head, with the exception of the forehead, deeply punctured, 
with 2 impressions in front of tlie eyes, anterior angles of labrum 
rounded. Thorax densely and deeply punctured, with elytra thinly 
pubescent. Tlio latter with a round yellow spot at the middle of 
either. 

Trib. CratocerioB. 

Oosoma* n. g* N. 

Corpus ovatum subconvexum, glabrum. Caput transversim sub- 
orbiculurc,* robustum; oculis magriis, ovatis, parum promiiiuHs. 
Mentum profunde emarginatum, lobis extus rotundatis, apice sub- 
obtusis, deute miuimo, obtuso. Ligula submembrauaceu iiiiuinia, 
angustata, puraglossis maximis, connatis, ligulaiii toium auiploc- 
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teiitibuSy apioe leviLer 3ed abrupfce et sat profundo emarginatis. 
Palpi art, ult. ovato apice abruptius angustato leviterque truncato. 
Clypeus Bubsemilunariter emargiaatus. Labrum transveraum pro- 
fundiuB angulate emarginatam, angulis atiter. rotuudatis, lateribua 
angulato-roluudatum. Maiidibula) parvas, validsB, edentatse, iuter 
med. et apic. arcuatsD. Antemiie robuatsD, thoracis med. parum 
.Buperautibus, art. 1 et 11 subaDqualibus, 2-10 parum brevioribiis, 
subo^qualibus, 1-3 busi anguatatis, reliquis ovatis, 5-11 leviter do- 
prcsaia. Thorax transversus, capite parum latior, basi quadratus, 
apicoiu versus leviter augustatus, autico vix emarginatua, postice 
ievitor bisinuatus, elytris ibrtiter applicatus. Elytra basi quadrata, 
thoracis latitudiue, apice oblique subtruncuta, striata. Pedes valid! 
fortitcrque araiati, subs&quales; tibiis costatisi ant. sat profundd 
eitiargiantis, apicem versus dilatatia, 4 post apice 4-calcarati8; 
tursis art. 1-4 gradntim miuoribus, ant. leviter dilatatis, art. P cy- 
liudrico-trigouo, 2-4 trigouis, post. art. 1-4 subtua longitudiualiter 
biserratis. 

Interesting insects apparently nearly allied to Nothopm^ of an 
appearance wliich easily distinguishes them from any other Cara- 
bidm I have hitherto met with in this Island; the head is plump, 
transversely orbicular, immersed up to the eyes in the thorax. 
The clypeus is narrow, transverse, rather deeply emarginated in 
the form of a crescent, ant. angles acuminated. The labrum is of 
thin, translucent texture, deeply angularly emarginated in front, 
the ant. angles rounded, setose, sides angular, rouuded. Maudiblcs 
short and thick, curved from the middle to the tip, edentate. 
Maxillm simple. Antcnnm short, thick, reaching a little beyond 
the middle of the thorax, joints 3-11 pubescent, 5-11 slightly com¬ 
pressed, 1-3 narrowed at the base, 4-11 oval, 1 and 11, 2-10 of 
about equal length respectively. Meiitum with a straight, deep 
einargination, lobes rounded externally, rather obtuse at tiio apex, 
tooth very small, obtuse. Ligula very small, narrow, slightly 
dilated towards and rouuded at the apex, paraglossm very large, 
connate, enveloping the ligula on all sides, the whole slightly 
truncated at the ant. angles and slightly, but sharply and pretty 
deeply emarginated or notched at the centre of the ant. margin. 
Palpi, both inaxill. and labial ones, with the terminal joint oval, 

u 
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rather abruptly narrowed and slightly truncated at the apex ; these 
characteristics more distinctly expressed in the labial ones. All 
the lower part of the mouth is situated in or forms a cavity. Tho¬ 
rax a little broader than the head nearly twice as broad as it is 
long, quadratic at the base, slightly narrowed towards the apex, 
ant, angles sligidly produced, the ant. margin can hardly be called 
eniargiiinted, 2 slight sinuosities at the base, ftrinly applied to the 
elytra and as broad as these. Scutellum broad, triangular. The 
elytra rather abruptly cut away at the apex, internal angles rather 
obtuse, sHglitly dehiscent. Legs stout and strongly armed, very 
much iu the manner of my Cyclomnua I>yticoide8y of which the 
insect under consideration in various respects reminds me most 
forcibly. The spines of the tibim are inserted on ridges, the ant. 
ones being dilated. The tarsi are all concave on tlio inner aide. 
I have been unable to discover anything in them by which to dis¬ 
tinguish the sexes, not even additional spines or bristles. How¬ 
ever, the sexes appear well marked by the difference in size. The 
ant. tarsi are dilated, the intermed. and post, ones more and more 
elongated and the joints subcylindric ; joint 1 of tlie hitter is longer 
than the 3 following together, all 4 have the edges of their concave 
inner side serrated—an extruoidinary circumstance. The highly 
developed prosternum reminds me again of Cyclosomus, 

The habits of these insects are those of the Amaras; they live 
in dry, sandy places under grass and leaves; at certain times they 
take freely to their wings and O. arenaria may then bo caught iu 
great numbers at night about the light. This species is very com¬ 
mon in all the dry and sandy parts of tho neighbourhood of 
Colombo; the pretty little O. Oer^teeakeri, however, is scarce. 

49 . Oasoma arenaria. N. 

O. supra brunneo-senea, subtus mngis minusve brunnea, pedibus, 
palpia antenuarumque basi tcstaceis, tarsis, labro liinboqiie angus- 
tissinio obscurioribus; capite ad clypei marginempost.punctis2- 
iinpresso; thorace ad basin obsoletisaime 4-foveoIato, linea longi- 
tud. abbreviata, indistinSta, diviso, basi antieeque obsoletissime 
striguloeo; subtua tenuiter hirsuta; long. corp. —31in., lat. 1^— 

lin. 
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50. Oosoma OersScecheri, -W. 

O. supra bruuneo-asnea, saepius glaucescens, elytris dorso dilute 
brunnescentibua maculis 4 longitud. irregularibus flavis pictis, sub- 

t 

tus magis tniuusve brunuea^ pedibus, autenuis labroque testacea* 
brunneis, palpis auteuuarumque basi testaceis; long. corp. 2\ lin. 
lat. It lin. 

Excepting in colour not essentially differing from the former. 
However^ tlio marks of the thorax are more distinct, and the 4 
obsolete pita are replaced by 2 longitud. impressions, the whole 

insect is, moreover, more graceful than the former. The maculas 

• • 

df the elytra may be said to commence at the basal angles of the 
thorax which are of a similar, but less distinct, colour. The true 
humeral inaculas begin at the base of the elytra and stretch nearly 
to the middle as a thick straight line of narrow parallelogram tlie 
principal part of wliich occupies the 6th interstice a spot being 
thrown out on either side. The apical macula) commence a little 
below the middle and are essentially composed of small squares 
heaped upon each other so as to form steps or an inverted pyramid. 

As this design varies more or less in dilTercut individuals it can 
be of no importance to describe it in a more detailed manner, suflice * 
it to say that apparently in no instance does any part of it reach 
either the inner or outer margin, the field upon which it is displayed 
being enclosed by the 1st and 7th stria. The brownish green 
metallic upper surface of tlie insect in some individuals throws off 
a fine blue reflex, very perceptible on head and thorax. The part 
of the back enclosed by the maculm is washed out to a light brown 
with the exception of the suture which remains dark. 

In naming this pretty species after Dr. Gerstmeker of the E. 
Museum, Berlin, I wished to pay that gentleman the only trifling 
compliment circumstances admit of in acknowledgment for various 
useful hints he has kindly communicated to me. 

61. Chlwnius princeps, N, 

C. aureo-viridis, scutollo cupreo, elytris nigro-viridibus ad basin 
et infra marginem viridibus, sutura nigra, subtus piceus, coxis 
trochantoribusque 4 ant. dilutioribus, fomoribus troebanteribusque 
2 post, testaceis, tibiis tarsisque obscurioribus, ore antemnsque 

u 2 
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brunueia, labro, mandibuiia liiuboquo caataneia; capita obaolete 
ruguluao, puiictulato; antenuia art. 3® quarti prope longitudirie; 
meuti deute forti laciniia apico rotundatia ; tborace ovuto-quadrato, 
latitudiae parum lougiore, angulis ant, subrectia, post. rotundutis« 
basi fortitcr 2-impre8so, punctato; soutello caualiculato; clytris 
striatis, in striis punctatia, ad strias, prfiBsertiin apicern versus, 
tenuiter pilosis ; long. corp. 8 lin., lut. 3 lin. 

Specimen singulum f. prope Colombo sub-lapidibua cepi, 

A very handsome species, distinguished by its size and com¬ 
paratively great breadth. The clypeus is impressed with 2 setigorous 
pita near the ant. corners. The labrum is transverse, sliglitly 
situated in front, narrowed at the base and has the ant. angles 
strongly rounded off. The last joint of both the maxillary and 
labial palpi is cylindric and truncated at the apex, in the maxilL 
it is shorter than in the labial ones, in the latter somewhat narrow¬ 
ed at the base and slightly inflated at the middle, both appear 
slightly compressed at the apex. The elytra are strongly rounded 
at the apex. The insect has a very strong smell, somewhat like 
musk, about it, 

62. Chloenius maleolens. N. 

C. capite, thoroce scutelloque obscure cupreo-viridi-glaucescen- 
tibus, elytris obscurioribus, pubescentibus, maculis 2 subapicalibus 
flavis ornatis, subtus piceus, pedibus testaceis, ore antennisque 
brunneis, mandibulis limboque castaneis; capite ad clypei margi- 
nem post, profuudius 2 foveolato, punctulato, occipite leviter trans- 
versim ruguloso; antennis art. 3® quarto submquali vel paulo bre- 
viore; menti dente apice loviter sinuuto; thorace subquadrato, 
lateribua leviter rotundatis, profundius punctulato atque levissime 
transversim rugologo, ad basin 2-impre8so, parce piloso; elytris 
densius pubescentibus, striatis, in interstitiis 3-8 utrinque ante 
apicern macula suborbiculari flava ornatis; long. corp. lin. 

Specimen singulum m. prope Colombo cepi. 

Also a handsome and raro species, smelling strongly and disa¬ 
greeably of creosote. Head, thorax and scutellum are of a dull 
bluish green colour with a copper reflex from the back; the elytra 
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are of a blacklah green, pubescent and adorned with 2 yellow spots 
between the middle and apex ; this is of irregular, rounded outline 
aud stretches from the middle of the 8rd interstice across to the 
8 stria. The 4tli joint of the maxilL palpi is subcylindric, that of 
the labial ones larger, plump aud rather triangular. Tooth of the 
menlutn not bifid but truncated and merely slightly sinuated at 
•the apex. The elytra are narrowed at the apex. 

53. Chlccnius Eohrniu iJT. 

C.‘ elougatus, parallelus, capite thoracequo viridi-nitentibus, ely- 
tris viridi-glaucescentibus maculis 2 apicalibus flavis pictis, subtus 
dilute piceus, apicem versus brunneus, pedibus testaceis, ore anteu- 
nisque brunneis; capite sublaDvi nitidissimo ; antennis art. 2® parvo, 
reliquis longitudiue subaequali; palpis maxill, art. 4P cyhndrico, 
lab. eodem subtrigono; thorace ovato-quadrato, crebrius punctate, 
basi 2-impresBo; elytris striatis puuctatis, pubescentibus, 2-macu- 
latis, maculis subapicalibus, prolongatis, interstitia 2-8 et angulum 
apicalem occupantibus, ilavis; long. corp. 6 lin. lut. 2 lin. 

Specimen singulum f. prope Colombo nocte ad lumen cepi. 

The elongated and parallel shape of the body distinguisli tliis 
species at first sight; it is very pretty aud scarce, but has otherwise 
nothing remarkable in its construction. However, I may add to 
the abovo description that the mentum is large, the lobes obtuse 
at tho apex aud the tooth but slightly sinuated at the tip. The 
ligula is of the usual construction, tho paraglossse obtuse aud 
ciliated at the apex. The 2 last joints of the labial palpi are 
ratlier elongated, whilst in the maxillary ones tlioy are the reverse; 
tho former have the terminal joint triangular, the latter cylindric, 
both are strongly truncated at tho tip. The head is middling, with 
2 impressions in front of the eyes ; the mandibles are rather more 
curved than usual; the labrum is emarginated in front; the an- 
tennm are rather short and stout reaching only to the base of the 
thorax. The latter is a little broader than the head and of an 
ovato-quadratic form. The elytra aud legs are simple. 

I have named this species after tho prosideut of the Entomol. 
Soc. of Stettin to whom I am indebted for much Entom. iuforina- 
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54. HarpaluB (Ophonm) senilis. N. 

H. oblougo-ovatus, Bubdepressus, puuctato-rugosuB, griaeo-pu- 
besceiiB, supra SDiieus, subtus piceus, ore pectoreque dilutioribuB, 
pedibus testaceis, aiitonnis basi palpisque apice flavis; capite robus- 
to antice rotuudato, postice parum angustato, thorace vix angusti- 
ore; antennis hiimeros attiagentibus art. 2" parvo, reliquia lougitu- 
dine auba^quuli; maudibulis obconicis, robustis, una uuideutata, 
altera incisa; labro vix emarginato; palpis art. 4** ovato, apice ab- 
ruptius angustato, levitor truncato ; thorace transverso, longitudiue 
tertia parte latiore, elytris vix angustiore, lateribus rotundato, infra 
nied. leviter angustato, basi subquadrato, hie vix, antice levitbr 
emarginato, angulis apicalibus obtuse acumiuatis, basalibus subrecte 
rotundatis; elytris puucatto-atriatis, apice fortius 2-Bmuatis et an- 
gustatis ; tarsia art. 4® cordato ; long. corp. 4-J- lin. lat. I j lin. 

Propo Colombo sat copiosus. 

This as well as the succeeding two species fly very commonly 
into the rooms at night during the rainy weather. The present 
spec, is a fine, comparatively large, robust insect. 1 may add to the 
above description that the emargination of the mentum is of mid¬ 
dling size, its lobes rounded externally and its tooth just marked 
in the shape of a slight obtuse rising at the bottom of the emargi- 
nation. The ligula is very small and narrow, the paraglossm very 
large, adhering to it and enveloping it fully and on all sides; the 
whole is very slightly cut away at the apical angles and slightly, 
but abruptly and rather deeply, notched at the centre of the ante¬ 
rior margin. 1 may further notice that some of the individuals 
before me have the apex of the maxill, palpi prolonged, cylindric 
and slightly bent inwards; as this is not a sexual distinction and 
as the insects thus distinguished differ in no other respect from 
the rest, I look upon them as curious varieties. 

55. Sarpalus (Ophonus) rugosus. N. 

H. prfficedenti simillimus sed aesqui minor, magis rugosus, an- 
tennis robustioribus art. ^-11 ovatis leviter depressis, colore supra 
parum obscuriore, subtus dilutiore, pedibus albidis, coxis tarsisquo 
brunneis, antennis totia castaneis; long. corp. 3^ lin. 

The small size and, upon close inspection, the other peculiarities 
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juat pointed out readily diatinguish this species from the former 
in spite of their close affinity in other respects. They are both 
equally common about Colombo. 

56. Harpalus (Selenophorus) Colombensic. N. 

H. statura prsccedentis sed gracilior, glaber, supra laete aineus, 
.subtus subenstaneus^ pedibuB albidis, coxis, tnrsis, antennis palpis- 
que testaceia, ore brunneo; capite transversim ruguloso; antennis 
prsBcedeute tenuioribus, palpia gracilioribus apice magis angustatia ; 
labro basin versus leviter dilatato ; mandibiilis infra apicem abriip- 
tms arc*iratm, una uni; altera bi-deutata; thorace luteribus prscce- 
dente niinua rotundato, basi minus angustato, hie rugoso-puuctato 
antice leviter longitiidinaliter atrigoao ; elytris striatis, parce punc- 
tulatis, in iuteratitia 3®, 5" et 7® punctis majoribus impresais ; long, 
corp. 3 lin. 

Prope Colombo sat eopiosua. 

A pretty little ijisect, very distinct from the preceding two. 
I may add that it also differs somewhat in the paragloasso the 
anterior angles of which are distinct. 


Trib. llarpalidm ? 

Lepithrix, n. g. AT. 

Corpus oblongum, robuatum, aubconvexuin. Caput ovatnm, 
mediocre; ocuHa semiglobosia prominulia. Mentum leviter sub- 
Bemilimuriter emarginatum, lohia extus rotundatia, dente vel parvo, 
obtuso vel nullo. Ligula mediocria, cornea, obloiige quadrata, 
apice transversim truncata, libera, paraglossia cyliudricis apice 
truncaiia, sat robustis, nmrgiuem ant, parum superaiitibus. Palpi 
articulo ultimo elliptico, truncuto. Labruin apicem versus angus- 
tatum, upico rotuudatum. MaiidibulsD validuD, apice arcuatm, una 
uni; altera bi-dentuta. Anteiinm filiformes humeros parum super* 
autibus, art. 2® parvo, reliquia longitudine subicquali. Thorax 
mediocria longitudine parum latior, antice vix, postice baud emar* 
giuatus, lateribus leviter rotundatus, basi parum angustatus, angulia 
omnibus rotuudatis, margine elevato. Elytra ovata, infra med. 
parum dilatata, apice leviter angustata et acuminata. Pedes sub- 
a^quales, tibiis apice bicalcaratis, culcuribus iutus subtiliter serratis, 
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aiit. levitor eTnapginalis, tarsis 2 ant. art. 1-3 levilcp dilatatis gradaiiin 
iniiioribus, art. 1® cylindrico, 2® obcordato, 3" trigono, oranes art. 
4® maris \i\\ohOyfcmin<B bifido, art. 5® niagno, unguibus validis, sim- 
plicibuB ; suhtus tarsia 2 aut. art. 1-4, intermed. art. 2°-4® aquamu- 
laruiu lougcpedunculatarum sericbus duabua muiiitia. 

67. Lepithrix foUolosa, N, 

L. glabra, supra obscure brunnoa thoracis elytrorumque limbo 
testaceo, subtus bruuneo-testacca pedibus albidis, antounis art. 
3 primis flavia reliquis nigrescentibus, palpia art. ultimo testaceo, 
reliquia fluvis; thorace ad angulos basales profmidius foveolato*; 
elytris striatis; prosterno caualiculato; long. corp. 3-4 liii. 

iSpeciinina nonnulla mens. Octob. prope Colombo iioete ad lumea 
ccpi. 

The internal vesture of the tarsi of these otlierwiso inconspicuous 
insects constitutes their most important character and is altogether 
of a very interesting nature. I proceed at once to describe it at 
full length premising that I believe I have both male and female 
before me. The individual which 1 take to be the male is sinallcr 
and of a darker colour than the otlicr. The legs, with the exception 

I 

of the tarsi, are the same in both sexes. They are of middling 
strength, the tibia) are furnished with 2 spurs at the inner side 
of the apex, which spurs are finely serrated along their inner edge, 
the tarsi have joints 1-3 of the first pair slightly dilated, the pos¬ 
terior pair is elongated, subcjlindric and the intermediate one 
forms a passage between the two. Joints 1-3 of the first pair are 
gradually decreasing in size, joint 1 being at the same time sub- 
cylindric, joint 2 rather cordiform and joint 3 rather triangular, 
joint 4 in all 6 tarsi is bilobed in the male and bifid in the female, 
this character being, however, less distinctly expressed in the 2 
post, tarsi than in the 4 ant. ones; joint 6 is largo and the claws 
strong and simple, a inembraiiaccous process of triangular form 
covers the base of the latter above. 

The internal vesture of the 4 ant. tarsi of tlie male is of the 
following description. The ilnier part of joints 1-4 of the 2 aut. 
ones is furnished with 2 longitudinal series of peduncled squamula) 
>\hich are of a broad, triangular form and lie like tiles upon each 
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other covering the sole of the tarsus ; they are flanked by bristles 
which partake of the nature of scales, being dilated in the shape of 
a lancet. These aquauiulae are without any particular colour, they 
are unconnected amongst themselves, their edges are entire and 
they attain their highest development at the apex of the 4th joint; 
in fact their development is gradual from the base of the 1st joint 
to the apex of the 4th. The intermediate tarsi, although not dilated, 
are similarly provided as the anter. ones, but only at the apex of 
the 2ud and at the 3rd and 4tli joint, the squamul^e being of rather 
a square shape triangularly prolonged and peduucled at the base; 
thd 1st joint is naked in this pair. 

The tarsi of the female are very much the same as those of the 
male, excepting the 4th joint which, as above mentioned, is bifid. 
A further distinction exists, however, in the squamulm. In the 
2 ant. tarsi of the female these are present at the apex only of 
the 1st and 2nd joint (hardly distinct at the former), liowever, they 
are well developed in the 3rd and very highly in the 4th joint, 
the squamulaccous bristles are less conspicuous but the peduncle 
attains extraordinary length in the 4th joint; the squamnlse do 
not cover each other like tiles, but stand more freely and loosely 
and are curved inwards so as nearly to touch in the middle; their 
shape is that of an elongated triangle, they are veined an<l their 
apical edge is serrated. Being such and placed upon long, slender, 
peduncles they forcibly remind me of the leaflets of certain ferns 
(Adiantum) and Iionce the specific name folioJosa. The intermediate 
tarsi are similarly provided, but, as in the male, the 1st joint is 
naked and the 2nd furnished at the apex only. The lower edges 
of the 2 posterior tarsi are very neatly fenced in with small closely 
set spines. 

I feel doubtful as to the affinities of these insects, especially 
if in reality I have described both sexes and if the vesture of tlie 
intermediate tarsi is allowed to be of the same importance as that 
of the anterior ones; however, I think they must find a place 
amongst the Harpalidm as restricted by Lucordaire. 1 must not 
omit to ineutiou that the tooth of the inentum appears to be varU 
able, one of my specimens (a male) being decidedly without it, 
whilst another is furnished with a small, obtuse one. 


X 
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Fob Maech, 1857. 

At a Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Soeietj', held on 
the 4th instant. 

The Hon’ble Sir James Colvile, President, iu the chair. 

Presentations were received— 

1, From Mr. C. Gubbins, C. S., a collection of old bricks, chiefly 
du£f out of the oldest Hindu forts and cities of tlio Mohabharut 
period, and in the vicinity of the residence of the Pandoo family. 

The following is a list of the bricks, with the dates at which they 
were procured ; to which are added several interesting notes upon 
some of the localities mentioned. 

No. 1.—“Ruined Tank south of old Hindu town Cool, now 
called Alygurh; in the Meruth Division, 1856. 

No. 2.—Buraire Tank, close to Bidjeegurh, 16 miles south of 
Alygurh or Coel, 1856. 

No. 3.—Lowest bricks of the fort Coel at Alygurh, found from 
15 to 20 feet below the surface, 1866. 

No. 4.—Middle bricks of the old fort Coel at Alygurh, found 10 
feet below surface, 1856. 

No. 6.—The upper bricks of the old Hindu fort Coel, Alygurh, 
1866, found some 6 feet below the present level of the ground. 

The old Hindit fort of Coel is situated in the centre of the 
present town of that name; Alygurh proper, is the Musulmak 

Port, 2 miles north of the town, taken by storm under Lord Lake 

•> * 

in 1803. The whole site of the old fort is built over, and the 
highest part is occupied by a mosque, and an imitation Kootoob 
minar. There are no Hindu buildings of antiquity in the vicinity. 
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No. 6.—Booluadshehur, otherwise Oonchagaon, 40 miles south . 
of Moruth, 1849. 

This is a very ancient and very high old Hindu fort. Its name 
(Boolund ill Persian and Ooncha in Oordoo signifying “ man,”) 
marks tliat it is the highest spot in the vicinity, in the level Gange- 
tic valley. It is now occupied by native buildings which crown its 
'Summit, and cluster about its base. 

No. 7.—A segment of circle used in the construction of wells 
at Boolundsliuhur, otherwise called Oonchagaon, 40 miles south of 
JVIerutli, IS'lO. 

*No. 8.—Iloolutidshchur, 40 miles south of Meruth, a segment of 
a circle used for wells. 

No. 9.—fileruth fort, Meruth Division, 40 miles N, E. of Delhi, 
1849. 

The fort of Meruth is in the centre of the populous modern town 
of that name, entirely occupied by native and European bi^ildings. 
The natives now attribute the name to one Mcroo or Meran, an 
attache of tlio Mogul Court. But from the remains of the old 
system of Hindu wet ditch, coimected with a dam across the 
river Jliuduii by a canal now called the Aboo nulla defence, similar 
to Bhurtpoor, to Mooltan, to Kohtuc and Coel, I have no hesita¬ 
tion in assigjiing to it a far more ancient date. When Timour 
diverged in order to capture this fort, it bore its present name, 
and the strata of gradual accumulation of soil alone shew, that its 
period must be estimated by thousands, not by hundreds of years. 

No. 10.—Two bricks of Hustinapoor fort, on the banks of the 
river Ganges, North East of Meruth, 1849-50. 

No. 11.—Aebar’s Mosque, on the site of fort Hustinapoor, 
Meruth Division and district, 1848-49. 

Having observed in several works in India of considerable merit 
and even of recent date a very mistaken notion of the locality of 
the ancient Hustinapoor, which is declared to be ”on the Jumna,” 
or “near the modern Delhi,” I think it may be useful to correct 
this error, regarding a place of such former fame, though seldom 
visited by Europeans, because now devoid of any feature of interest. 

This capital of the Faudoos was situated, not near the Jumna, but 
on tho Gauges, about 50 miles north-east of Indraprossta the early 

X 2 
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name of the rival city known to Europeans as Delhi. The site is 
now the centre of a lar/fc Dhak forest, as the debris and inequalities 
of the broken ground render it less favorable for agriculture than 
the surrounding country. So completely has all vestige of the old 
town disappeared, that the Hindus ascribe it to a miracle of the 
gods, who are said to have subverted the city, leaving the founda¬ 
tions uppermost. Tho only old buildings in the vicinity are a few 
Musuhnau tombs near, and tho ruins of Acbar’a mosque, on tho 
mound of tho old fort. A largo Parisnath temple, of recent erection, 
occupies the nortlieru base of the mound. Tho name of Hustina- 
poor no doubt originated from the wild elephants, likely to have 
frequented tho neighbourhood in tho days of which tradition speaks, 
when the forest, still found fringing the lulls to the eastward, ex¬ 
tended unbroken beyond tho Gauges into the Dooal>; an (?poch so 
extremely remote as to render it no matter of wonder, tliat not a 
relic remains of the former grandeur of this noted city : not a 
building or a fragment of a building remains, merely extensive 
mounds of rubbish interspersed with bricks of tlio larger size, dis¬ 
tinctive of the early Hindu architecture. Even the extent of 
those mounds is now hardly to be distinguislied, as they mingle 
with tho raised broken ground that for many miles north and south 
of this spot marks the western edge of tho course taken by tho 
Ganges in former ages. The main river now rolls 15 miles farther 
east, but this intermediate space is entirely low alluvial soil tra¬ 
versed by numerous small water-courses, and liable to inundation 
in heavy rains: and immediately under the steep bank on which 
the fort of Hustinapoor is situated, creeps sluggishly a small branch 
that quitting the principal stream a little below Hurd war rejoins 
about 40 miles lower at Gurmukhteesur, and still bears the name 
of the Boori-Gunga or old Ganges. That this small stream has 
iutennediately been the main channel of the Gauges, is evident 
from tho fact that only one-half of the fort mound now remains^ 
the Eastern half having been entirely carried away by the river. 
During the tbreoyears that J was Magistrate and Collector of Moruth, 

1 made every research to discover vestiges of Hindu occupancy, 
ml failed to discover any thing antecedent to the Musulmau era, 
save these bricks. The fact that this old site includes one of the holiest 
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Parisndth shrines, would lead oue to suppose that tlie ancient 
struggle between Pandoos and Koroos may have been a part of tho 
religious contest which ended with the destruction of the Bhooddhist 
shrines throughout India. 

^ 0 . 12.—Burnawa Port on the river Hindron, in the district of 
Meruth, 1849. This is an extensive and verj*^ high mound occupy- 
- ing similarly to tho fort at Allahabad the extreme tongue of land 
at the confiuerico of two streams. These are the chief tributaries 
of the river Ilindun, losing their own names at this confluence. 
The new town of Burnawa is situated immediately to the north of 
file old fort mound of which the w'hole summit is now occupied 
by a JMusulman shrine and cemetery. Copper coins of the early 
Mahomodaii rule similar to those found at Caiioge are occasionally 
turned up by the plough in the environs of the new town. 

1^0. 13,—ItuLiis near Bohtuc, 40 niilcs west of Delhi. 

No. 14.—Singpoora close by Jlohtuc, 40 miles north of Delhi; 
destroyed by the bursting of the old canal in ancient times. 

No. 15.—Singpoora near liohtuc, 40 miles west of Delhi. 

No. 1(5.— A, Tho old Kliairahs west of Jiohtuc, 40 miles west of 
Delhi, D, ruined site of Port west of llohtuc, 40 miles west of 
Delhi. 

No. ]7.—Singpoora or Jehangeerpoor, near llohtuc, 40 miles 
west of Delhi. 

The vicinity of llohtuc presents tlio most curious collection of 
old sites and ancient mounds I have as yet had an opportunity of 
noting and examining in India. 

The mounds immediately to the west of tho present town are 
supposed by the natives to be tho ancient: tho square bricks 
are dug out of tliose ancient vestiges. The ruins towards Sing¬ 
poora to the north-west, are believed to be of much later date, 
but in themselves they pz'escrit evidence of two periods of occupan¬ 
cy ; the more ancient, affording bricks of the same pattern as those 
of Pauiput, Burnawa, llustiuapoor, Moliubalipooram near Madras, 
and Sariiatli near Benares. Ojily among these ancient remains, 
and at Barnath have I found specimens of beautifully carved brick. 

I regret I have not been successful iu obtaiuiug for tho society a 
specimen of the carved brick of Singpoora, of which I possessed 
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several in 1835, but an application to Mr, John Adam Loch, Magis¬ 
trate of Eohtuc, through whose kindness T obtained the specimens 
now submitted, would, I feel sure, meet with immediate attention, 
if the Society should think it worth while. The specimen of the 
Saruauth carved brick will bo presented to the Society as soon as 
I receive it from Hcnares. 

The site of Eohtuc is on the exact course of commerce and inva¬ 
sion into Northern India across the desert, A line of wells pass¬ 
ing from the fords of the Sutlege at Paeputtun tlirough Bhataeer, 
Sirsa, Hansie, Mehim, and Eohtuc were to the invading^ Muaul- 
man what the liussians have just constructed for themselves further 
north; the Hindus had suuk them for the conveuience of com¬ 
merce and social intercourse.* The second period of occupancy 
is evidently of not more than 5, 6, or 700 years date, and it is tliis 
town which is said by popular tradition to have been submerged 
by tlm unskilful coustructiou of the former w'estern canals under 
the Mussulman rule. Here liouses were in 1832 standing with 
walls entire, and the deserted city formed an extensive government 
Grass preserve, tenanted at that period only by wolves and jackals, but 
where tigers had been found aud shot by Col. James Skinner and 
Mr. William Eraser, when we first took possession of this territory. 

No. 18.—Sonput Fort 20 miles north of Delhi: 1846. 

The fort of Sonput is the centre of the populous town of that 
name. 

No. 19 —Pauiput Fort, Delhi Territory,—miles, south of Tha- 
naisur, 1846. 

The fort of Panipub is extensively built over and extremely ele¬ 
vated, forming part of the modern town of that Jiame. 

No. 20,—Thirwa Fort, 16 miles west of Kurnaul, Delhi Terri¬ 
tory. 

This place is entirely deserted, and situated lu the midst of an 
extensive jungle. The fort mound is not far from a water-course 
supposed to have contained in former days flowing water through 
the greater portion of the ^car, but now only full during the rains, 

Mr. Gubbins writes. 

“ Since forwarding this collection of ancient bricks, 1 have had an 
* So« Transactions, Boyol Asiatic Society, Vol. 1. p. 135. 
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opportunity of visiting the ruins of Saruath. I found that the 
uncovered circular Souterrain, which is one of the most remarkable 
of the remains, is constructed of very perfect bricks similar in size 
and proportions to the long bricks of the Pandoo sites of the Mobd- 
bharut, and also to those at Mohabalipooram in Madras; as men¬ 
tioned in the short account of the latter ruins published in the 
Society’s Journal for 1853, 

The bricks at Sarnath are not all precisely of the same size, but 
vary from 15 J to 16 inches in length, and from 12 J to 13J in width, 
and wore found to bo about three inches thick, ten of them in situ 
iweasurdcl 33 inches. I am inclined to ascribe all the buildings, in the 
remains of which bricks of this type are found, to one nation, which 
at some remote period, about or before the ora of Asoka, held sway 
from Mohabalipooram to Thanaisur certainly, and probably much 
further, I think the original dimensions of the brick mould was 
derived from the human cubit; that the outside of the mould was 
of that length, viz. 18 inches, and 1 infer from the fact that modern 
Parisnath or Suraogee (not Prahminical) temples are found on 
two of the principal of those sites, uameh% Hustinapoor and Sar- 
nuth, and that these sites are still reverenced by tlie Suraogees, 
who perform pilgrimages to them from great distances, that this 
people was of the Buddhist, and not the Brahrainical persuasion.” 

2. Prom the Government of Bombay through the Government 
of India,—copies of selections in the Political department, together 
with a Marine Chart. 

3. Prorn the Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India^ 
and of the Geological Museum in Calcutta, a copy of the Memoirs 
of the Geological Survey of India, vol. 1. part 1. 

Mr. Nietner of Ceylon, proposed and seconded at the last meet¬ 
ing, was elected a corresponding member. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting were ballotted for and elected ordinary members;— 

Mr. H. P. Blauford and Mr. E. B. Cowell. 

Baboo Joygopal Bysack, was proposed for ballot at the next meet¬ 
ing by Mr. Atkinson, seconded by Baboo Bajendralal Mittra. 

The Council submitted the following report upon the proposition 
of Mr. Oldham, to reduce the subscription of non-resident members 
from Be. 64 to Bs. 82 per annum. 
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Heport. 

“ The Council having considered tlie proposals of Mr. Oldham 
for the reduction of the subscription of non-resident members of 
the Society from G4 to 32 rupees per annum, are unable to recom¬ 
mend the suggested alteration. 

“ However willing they might be to entertain the claim of members 
not residing at Calcutta, to some reduction of their contribution in 
consideration of tlio relative disadvantages under which they are 
placed as compared to the resident members of the Society, the 
financial position of the Society is not such as to authorise such a 
hazardous experiment at the present time. ^ 

“ It will be evident, that if the subscriptions of non-resident mem¬ 
bers are decreased by one-half, that their numbers must be increase 
ed in just the same proportion to maintain the subscription list, at 
its present amount. Besides this too, the liabilities of the Society are 
directly increased by an increase in the number of the subscribers, 
for the journal has to be supplied to each of the new members 
gratis. At present there are 60 non-resident members ; to coun¬ 
tervail the reduction of their subscriptions GO additional members 
must be got. The supply of the Journal to 60 new members would 
cause an additional charge of GO 7 =420 Ks. A further increase 
of members would therefore be necessary to make up for this, and 
about 17 more subscribers would be required iu addition to the 60 
first mentioned, or in all 77 new members, a number not to be 
‘looked for within any definite period, 

“The loss to the Society from the reduction of the subscription of 
60 members from 64 to 32 Rupees, would be 1,920 Rs. per annum, 
and taking into account the charge for the Journal as above, Rs. 
2,464 additional income must be obtained from new members at the 
reduced rate to keep the Society in its presort position as regards 
available income. 

“ Neither docs it appear at all certain to the Council, that the cir¬ 
cumstance of their being less favourably placed as regards the use of 
the Society’s Museum or Library or the management of its affairs, is 
really held to be an objection by a large proportion of the subscribers 
who are non-resident. Their contributions are given not with tlie ex¬ 
pectation of obtaining any distinct equivalent in return, but solely to 
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forward tbe general objects of the Society, and the votes on the 
ciuestioii of tlie reduction of tho subscriptions of members generally 
which was lately raised, tend to shew that this is a correct view of 
the matter. 

“ In making this report to the Society, the Council think it but 
right to add, that a minority of their body would advocate the 
immediate reduction of tho subscriptions as suggested by Mr. 
Oldham, This minority of the Council do not deny the possibility 
of some temporary falling off of the resources of the Society as a 
consequence of such a step, but having in view tho altered conditions 
of* Society in Calcutta during the last few years, and the extreme 
importance of strengthening the Society with new luembers, and 
enlarging its sphere of action to tbe utmost, they are convinced 
that the true policy for the Society to adopt is to throw down, as 
far us possible, all obstructions to its expansion, and to trust to 
an increased love of learning and science to enlarge the number 
of members and to make good any temporary falling off in tho 
contributions which such a reduction might cause.” 

The President proposed, seconded by Baboo Itanigopal Q-hose— 

That the votes of the Mofussil meinbors be taken on Mr. Old¬ 
ham’s proposition, and that a special meeting be convened for tho 
final decision of the question, and be held after the ordinary general 
meeting of the Society on the first "Wednesday in June. 

Agreed to. 

Tlie Council asked permission to expend a sum not exceeding 
Bs. 1,200 in the purchase of additional cases for the Bird Boom, 
on the recommeudatiou of the Committee of Natural History. 

Sanctioned. 

The Council also reported that, on the recommendation of the 
same Committee, they had agreed to make tbe following additions 
and changes in the establishment for the Museum of Natural His¬ 
tory, 

That the wages of the present Taxidermist Mr. Swans, Senior, 
be increased from Bs. 20 to Bs. 30, and of bis Assistant, Swaris, 
Junior, from Bs. 16 to 20 per mensem, on condition that the Cu¬ 
rator reports favourably of their work, and on the understanding that 
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Kupee 1 aii<l Kupee ? respectively be deducted from their pay for 
every day of absence. 

That an additional Taxidermist or Assistant be employed tem¬ 
porarily at a monthly charge not exceeding 30 Its. and that a Mistri 
be employed regularly at wages not exceeding Ss. 10 per mensem. 

Confirmed. 

Communications were received— 

1. From Mr. Assistant Oldfield sending copy of a Meteorological 
Eegister kept at the Office of the Secretary to the Government of 

the N. W. Provinces Agra, for the month of December last. 

• 

2. From the Government of India through Colonel Birch, Se¬ 
cretary in the Military Department, forwarding copies of reports 
by Messrs. H. Schlagintweit on the proceedings of the Magnetic 
Survey. 

3. From Baboo K^idhanath Sickdar, forwarding an abstract of the 
Meteorological Observations taken at the Office of the Surveyor 
General in the mouth of December last. 

The Librarian submitted his usual monthly report for the mouth 
of February last. 

Mr. E. Jones then exhibited a Wheatstone’s Gyroscope (a mo- 
dification of Foucault’s Gyroscope.) 

Mr. Jones explained the mechanism of the instrument and per¬ 
formed some experiments by means of it. 

On the motion of the President the thanks of the Meeting 
were voted to Mr. Jones for his interesting exhibition. 

Libsabt. 

The library received the following accessions during the month of 
February. 

Presented, 

Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government. 

Jfo. I.—Report on the plan of Survey and Assessment for Khandesh.— 
Bt thb Govbbkment of Bombay. 

Ditto No. II.—On ditto ditto for Rutnagherry.—B y thb Samb. 

Ditto No. TIL—On the ^illah of Barochee.— By thb Samb. 

Ditto No. IV.—On the Village Communities of Deccan.— By the Same. 

Ditto No. V.—On the Badamee and Bagulkote Talooks, Belgaum Gol- 
lectorate.-*-BY thb Same. 
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Ditto JiTo- VI.—On the Kownaee Talooka, I^assick Collectorate.— 
Bt thb Sabcb. 

Ditto No. VIL—On the Management of Canals and Forests in Scinde. 
—By THB Same. 

Ditto No. VIII.—On the District of Sahitee.—B t the Same, 

Ditto No. IX,—On a claim to the village of Modugay, in Belgaum 
Collectorate.— Bt the Same. 

Ditto No. X.—On the Ahmedabad Collectorate and on the portions 
of the Duskroee Furgunnah, Ahmedabad and Kuira Collectorates.—B t 
THE Same. 

Ditto No. XI.—On certain Purgunnahs in Ahmedabad and Koraira 
Collectorates.— Bt the Same. 

Ditto No. XII.—On certain Tulooks in the Dharwar Collectorate, and 
on the History of the Chickodee District, Belgaum Collectorate.— Bt 
THE Same. 

Ditto No. XIII.—On the districts lately resumed from Meer Alii 
Moorad, in Sindh.— By the Same. 

Ditto No. XV.—Relative to the Resumption of certain villages and 
lands, held by the late Anajee Nursew.—Br the Same. 

Ditto No. 1.—New Scries.—On the Supply of Water to Bombay.—B t 
THE Same. 

Ditto No. 2.—On the Southern Districts of the Surat Collectorate.—B t 
THE Same. 

Ditto No, 3. —On the Settlement of Farm lands in Bombay.— By the 
Same. 

Ditto No, 4.—On the Collectorate of Sholapore and Statistical Report 
of Cambay.— Bt the Same. 

Ditto No. 6.—On the ditto of Ahmedabad and a short account of tho 
Choota Tribe.— By the Same. 

Ditto No. 7.—Statistical Report on the Colaba Agency.—B y the Same. 

Ditto No. 8. —Ditto on the Principality of Kolhapoor.— By the Same. 

Ditto No. 10.—Memoir on the Sawant Warn State and Report on the 
Portuguese Settlements in ludia,— Bt the Same. 

Ditto No. 11.—Ditto on the Sanitary State and Requirements of Bom* 
bay.— By the Same. 

Ditto No. 12.—Miatscllaueous Information of the Mahec Kanta.—B y 
THE Same. 

Ditto No. 13.—History of Sind, A. D. 710 to 1590, being a transla¬ 
tion of Mahmood Masoom Nam^, by Capt. G. Malet, 3rd Regt. Bombay 
Light Cavalry,—B t the Same. 

T 2 
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Ditto No, 14.—IMtyflical Character of the Nefhndda River and Miitcrul 
RetfOurccH of the Nerbudda Valley.—B y thb Same. 

Ditto No. 15.—MiBcellaneoua Information connected with Kutch.—B y 
THE Same. 

Ditto No. 16.—Tours for scientific and economical Research made in 
Guaerat, £attiawar» and the Cunkuna.— Bt the Same. 

Ditto No. 17.—Miaeellaneous Information connected with the Pro¬ 
vince of Sind, Part I. and Part II.— By the Same. 

Ditto No. 18.— On the Revenue Settlement of ditto.—B y the Same. 
Ditto No. 20.—Memo, on the water of Nullas in Jungle Districts.— 
By the Same. 

m 

Ditto No. 21.—Relating to the Assessment of the Omercote and Narra 
districts, in Sind.— By the Same. 

Ditto No. 22.—Second Report on the Supply of Water to Bombay.— 
By the Same. 

Ditto No. 23.—Miscellaneous Information connected with the petty 
states in the Rewa Ranta, in Guzernt. 

Ditto No. 24.—Ditto connected with the Persian Gulf.— By the Same. 
Ditto No. 25.—Ditto ditto native stales under the control of the 
Politienl Superintendent of Pahlunpoor,— By the Same. 

Ditto No. 26.—Ditto ditto with the petty states of Jnnjeera, Jowar, 
Sucheeii) Dhurumpoor, Bunsda, Cambay, Penth, and the native states in 
the Khandesh Coileeiorate, with a Map of each Estate —By the Same. 

Ditto No. 27.—Memorandum on Municipal Conservancy in the dis¬ 
tricts of the Bombay Presidency, Sind and Suttara.— By tjie Same. 

Ditto No. 28.—Correspondence illustrative of the practice of the Peah- 
war’s Government regarding adoptions,and the circumsianccs under which 
adopted sons could succeed to property held for the State.—BYTrtE Same. 

Ditto No. 2!1.—Ditto regarding the concealment by the hereditary 
officers and others of the Revenue Records of the former Government and 
the Remedial Measures in progress.—B y the Same. 

Ditto No. 30.—Ditto exhibiting the nature and use of the Poona 
Duftur. A Selection of Paper on tlie origin of the Indian Commissariat.— 
By tub Same. 

Ditto No. 31. — Ditto, the results of the Scrutiny of the ditto.—B y thk 
Same. 

Ditto No. 32.—Correspondence relating to tlie Canal clearances in the 
Hy drubad Collectorate in 1864-55. A Map accompanying.— By the Sa m k. 
Ditto No. 33.—Papers relating to a project for wet and dry docks 
iu the Harbour of Bombay.— By tub Same. 
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Ditto No. 34.—Correspondence on the abolition of Statute or forced 
Labour in Sind.— Bt the Same. 

Ditto No. 35.-On the Hilly Kegion forming the Western part of the 
Kurruchee Collectorate.— By the Sams. 

Ditto No. 36.— Correspondence regarding the Fordwah in the Shakar- 
poor Collectorate, Sind.—B y the Same. 

Ditto No. 37 .—Miscellaneous Information connected with the Pro¬ 
vince of Kttttywar in Guzerat, witli 3 maps.— By the Same. 

Ditto No. 3S.—Province of Kaleowah.—B y the Same. 

Ditto No. 39.—Keports on the Province of Kattywar and the ceded 
districts in Guzerat, Ac. Part I. On the Proceedings adopted for the 
(fuppression of Infanticide in Kattywar, Part II.— By the Same. 

Chart on Mercator’s Projection for the use of Ships making the Port of 
Bombay, compiled from the Surveys of Liouts. Cogan, Robinson, Etbersey, 
Mountrio, and Selby, Indian Navy, by Lieut. Fergusson,— By the Same. 

General Description and Sailing Directions for the Coast of Xattywur, 
by A. M. Grieve, Lt. L N. and Surveyor, Bombay, 1855,— By the Same, 

Ri^jiort and Directions of Ports of the N. E. Coast of Arabia, Surveyed 
in the years 1845 to 1849, by Lt. A. Grieve.— By the Same. 

Sailing Directions for the Gulf of Kutch, by Lieut, A. D, Taylor, I. N. 
—By the Same. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India No. XX. 
Reports on the Province of Pegu, the district of Touughoo, Journal of u 
trip from Touughoo to the Salween River, Ac. Ac. Ac.— By the Go- 
VKllNMKNT OF InUIA, FoEEIGN DEPARTMENT, 

-from the Records of Government, North Western Provinces, 

Part XXIX.— By the Government of the N. W. P. 

General Report on the Administration of the several Presidencies and 
Provinces of British India during the year 1855-56, Parts 1. and II. two 
copies.— By the Government of Inhia. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. I. Part I.—By T, 
OLTinAM, Es(2. Sui’Euintenhent of the Geological Survey of India. 

Journal of the Photographic Society of Bengal, Nos, I, and II.— By 
THE Society. 

Journal Asiatique, Tome VIII. No, 31, Sept, and Oct, 1856,— By the 
Asiatic Society of Paris. 

Journal of the Statistical Society of London, V'^ol. XIX. Part IV, Dec, 
1856.— By the Society. 

Tile Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, Vol. XII. No. 48, 
JVov. 1856 .—By tuk Society. 
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Catalogue of Molluaca in tlie Government Central Museum^ Madras ^— 
By the Curatok of the Museum. 

. . of the Sheila for sale.—B y the Curator. 

fiijdragen tot de Taal-Land-en Volkenkunde van Neerlandsoh Indie, 
Erste Deel. Nos. 3 and 4 .—By the Royal Institute of History, 
Gbogbaphy and Ethnojlogy of Nethebland’s India. 

Report of the Calcutta Fublio Library for 1856. — By the Curators op 
THE Calcutta Public Library. 

The Oriental Baptist for February, 1857 .—By the Editor. 

The Christian Spectator for January, 1867 .—By the Editors. 

The Calcutta Christian Observer for February, 1857 .—By the Editors. 
The Upadeshuk for ditto ditto.—B y the Editor. 

The JIurbin Newspaper for ditto ditto. —By the Editor. 

The Morning Chronicle for ditto ditto.—B y the Editor. 

The Phoenix for ditto ditto.—B y the Editor. 

Exchanged. 

The Atheueeum for November, 1856. 

Purchased* 

Dissertations and Miscellaneous pieces relating to the History and 
Antiquities, the Arts, Sciences, and Literature of Asia, in 3 vols. 8vo. 
1786 fZiOndon* 

A view of the English Interests in India, by W. Fullarton, 8vo. London. 
History of the Revolt of Ali Beg against the Ottoman Porte, including 
an account of the form of government of Egypt; together with a descrip¬ 
tion of Grand Cairo, and of several celebrated places in Egypt, Palestine 
and Syria, by S. L. London, 1784, 8vo. 

A Review of the Proceedings at Paris, by M. Fennell, 8vo. 

Rambles and Recollections of an Indian OfUcial, by Lt.-Col. W. H. 
Slccman, 2 vols. Royal 8vo. London, 1844. 

Northern Mythology, comprising the principal popular Traditions and 
Superstitions of Scaudiiiavia, North Germany, and the Netherlands, by 
Benjamin Thorpe, in 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1852. 

Westwood’s Arcana Eutomologica, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Architectural Ornament of all Nations exemplified in a series of Ori¬ 
ginal Designs displaying the characteristic features of every class of De¬ 
corative Enrichment, 48 plates, by George Phillips. 

Comptes Bendus, Nos. 16 to 21. 

The Literary Gazette, Not. 39 to 42. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, No. 108, for Dec. 1856, 

* These papers arc nil from the volume of the Asiatic Rescarolics, 
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• 

Revue des Deux Mondes, 15tli Nov. and Ist Deo* ldo(>. 

Bcvuc et Magasin de Zoologie, No. 10. 

Eevue Contemporaine et Athenroum Fran^ais, 15tL and 30Ui Novombor 
1856. 

Annuaro dea Ddux Moudes histoire Generalo des divers etata, 1855-56, 
Paris, 

The American Journal of Science and Arts, No. 66, Nov. 1856. 

Journal des Savnnts for October, 1856. 

Analectes sur I'llistoire et la Litteratur des Arabes d’Espagne par 
Al-Makkari, Tome Premier, secondo Partie, Legde, 1856, 4to. 

Scljons Vocabulary of the Hanssa Language witii Grammatical Elements, 
Xtondon, 1843, 4to. 

Gocr Dab Bysack. 
Librarian and Assistant Secretarg. 


Foe Apeil, 1857. 

At a mouthly general meetiug of the Asiatic Society, held on 
the 1st instant. 

The llon’ble Sir J. Colvile, Knight, President, in the chair. 

Presentations were received— 

1. From His Highness Meer Hossein Ali Khan, Ex-Ameer 
of Sciude, through Major C. V. Bowie, Superintendent of the Ex- 
Ameers, a number of skins and heads of tigers, &c. a list of which 
is subjoined. 

Tiger Skulls,. 16 

Saiubur frontlets with horns,. 5 

Axis ditto ditto, . 7 

Muntjae, . 1 

Four horned antelope ditto ditto, . 1 

Nil-gai ditto ditto, . 1 

Tiger Skins,. 15 

Stuffed Tiger, . 1 

Ditto Bear (TJrsus labiatus),. 1 

2. From Mr, W. H. Hoppner of the Survey Department, 
through Major Thuillier, a small number of copper coins found in 
Scinde near Hydrabad. The following is the note from the do¬ 
nor :— 
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“ The accompanying old coins were picked up by a party of my 
Khalassees, when I was employed on the Sciude Survey in 1847. 
They are from the ruins of an ancient city now known amongst 
the Sciudiaus as Bamrha-ke-SIiool, or Brahminabad, some forty 
or fifty miles north-east of Hyderabad. The ruins alford evident 
traces of a walled city, about three quarter miles long, by half a 
mile wide. The people about the place assert that a wide river 
once flowed to the east of the city, of wdilch the banks are still 
discernible, but which 1 failed to discover, though an extensive 
plain of sand lies on the North, East and South of the ruins. In 
the ruins themselves one wall, about fifty feet high, was still 
standing.” 

3. Erom Mr. W. Clark, through the same gentleman, a silver 
aud copper coin dug up at Arrah in Behar. 

4. Erom the Right Hon’ble the Governor in Council at Bombay, 
through Lieut. E, P. Eergusson, Superintendent, copies of the mag- 
netical and meteorological observations made at tho Bombay Ob¬ 
servatory in 18S4 and 1855. 

6. From the Librarian to tho Royal Bavarian Academy of 
Sciences at Munich, the latest publications of the Academy. 

6, From Mr. W. 11. Carey, Roorkee, copies of his Almanac and 
Annual Directory and Calendar of the Punjab, the N. W, Pro¬ 
vinces and Oude, for 1857. 

7. Erom Colonel Sir A. Bogle, a copy of the Maulmain Almanac 
for 1857. 

Read letters— 

1. Erom Mr. B. II. Hodgson, submitting for the information of 
the Society, and the public in general, the following extract from a 
letter from the Secretary to the Royal Asiatic Society in reference 
to the mountain Deodhanga (“Mount Everest” of Col. Waugh.) 

Your letter of the 27th October, together with your observations 
on the incongruity of assigning a European name to Indian locali¬ 
ties, already provided with native appellations, was received and 
read at our last meeting^of the 17th instant, and 1 have the pleasure 
to inform you that the members present unanimously expressed 
their concorreuce with your view of the case. 
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A notice of the paper was communicated to the Athenaum and 
Literary QasettOy and has appeared already in full in the latter 
journal. 

I have, &C .9 

EnwABD Nobbis, 

See, J&oyal j 8 . 

' To B. H. HoDGflOir, Esq. 

2. From the Secretary to the Boyal Asiatic Society, enclosing 
a copy of a notification offering a prize of a sum of £300 presented 
by a gentleman lately of the Civil Service, for the best history and 
exposition either in German or Erench of the Vedanta system, both 
as a system of Philosophy and of Beiigion. 

3. From Major Thuillier, forwarding the following extract of 
a letter from Lieut. Tennant, with a paper of calculations extracted 
from the lloorkee Almanac, relating to the annular solar eclipse of 
September 18th, 1857. 

Oamp Satgarra, Jan. Sth^ 1856. 

Mt deab Thuimieb, —I have just received these from Boorkee 
(slips from the Boorkee Almanac and Directoiy for the N. W. Pro¬ 
vinces), and I send you a couple of copies. 

If you take any interest in them, pray keep one for yourself. 
The second I should be obliged if you would give to the Asia¬ 
tic Society. I should be glad to have good observations, not 
only of times (which are in my special line), but of the Hygrometer; 
if possible both. The latter alone would be of little use to me, 
as I do not deal in those things; but Schlagintweit will be glad of 
them, and also Photometric observations. Perhaps the Society 
could call attention to the subject (if they have not done so) as the 
time comes near. 

Tours very sincerely, 

F, Tennant. 
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ANNULAK SOLAB ECLIPSE. 


SEPiEMBKn 18 th, (Greenwich 17fch,) 1867. 

Calculated Positions of the Central and Limiting Lines for the 
Annular Appearance toithin Indian Longitudes, 


Southern Limit. 

Central Line, 

Northern Limit. 

Lat. N. 

Long. E. 

Lat. N. 

Long. E. 

Lat. N. 

Long. E. 

deg. 

mill. 

di>g. 

min. 

deg. 

min. 

clfg. 

min. 

dog. 

min. 

deg. 

min. 

35; 

28-7 

66: 

69-4 

36 : 

6-4 

67; 

17-2 

36 : 

42-5 

67: 

34-3 

34 ; 

10-2 

70: 

60-0 

34; 

45-1 

71 : 

9-8 

35 : 

20*3 

71 : 

28-9 

32: 

510 

74: 

4-7 

33 ; 

24-3 

74: 

25-8 

33 : 

67*6 

74: 

46-8 

31 : 

32-2 

76: 

52-4 

32 ; 

3-9 

77: 

14*7 

32 ; 

35-7 

77 : 

36*9 

30 : 

13*8 

79 : 

19-6 

30 : 

44-1 

79 : 

42*9 

31 : 

14*5 

80 : 

6-1 

28 : 

55-7 

81 : 

31-0 

29 : 

24-5 

81 ; 

64-9 

29: 

53*6 

82: 

18*8 

27: 

38T 

83 : 

29-0 

28 : 

6-7 

83: 

53-6 

28: 

33-2 

84; 

18-1 

26: 

20*6 

85: 

16-3 

26 : 


85: 

41*3 

27: 

13-7 

86: 

6-4 

25; 

3*4 

86: 

64*6 

25 : 

28-9 

87: 

20*0 

25 : 

64-4 

87; 

46-4 

23 : 

4€*4 

88: 

25-5 

24 : 

11-1 

88: 

61-0 

24: 

35*5 

89: 

17*0 

22 : 

30*4 

89 : 

49-7 

22 : 


90: 

15*6 

23 ; 

17-7 

90: 

41-6 

21 ; 

14-2 

91 ! 

8-4 

21 : 

371 

91 : 

34-5 

22 ; 

0-0 

92: 

0-7 

19: 

68-4 

92: 

22-6 

20 ; 

20-5 

92 : 

48*9 

20 : 

42-7 

93 : 

15*3 

18 : 

42-8 

93: 

32-9 

19: 

4-3 

93 : 

59-3 

19: 

25-9 

94: 

26-7 

17 : 

27*6 

94: 

39-9 

17 : 

48-6 

95: 

6-3 

18: 

9-8 

95 : 

32-8 

16: 

12-3 

95 : 

44-1 

16 : 


96 : 

10*6 

16: 

63-5 

96 : 

37-2 

14: 

67T 

96; 

46-0 

15: 

17*4 

97: 

12*6 

16 ; 

37-6 

97: 

39-2 

13; 

42-8 

97 : 

46-6 

14: 

2-5 

98 : 

13-1 

14; 

22-5 

98: 

39*7 

12 ; 

27-4 

98; 

45-4 

12 : 

47-4 

99: 


13 : 

7-3 

99: 

38*5 

11 : 

12-6 

99; 

43-2 

11 : 

32-5 

100 ; 

9-9 

11 : 

62-3 

100; 

366 


IS, B.—Observations 'with, the true times and Geographical position of the 
place will be very acceptable, • 

J. F. Tennant, Ideut, ^nf/neers^ 

Asst, Qt, Trig* Survey of India* 
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PREDICTED PHASES OP ECLIPSE o® Sbm. 17™, 1857. 




Phases. 

Mean Times, 

Angle of Posi¬ 
tion from 

Magnitude 
of greatest 
Eclipse. 

% 

S.S' 





O 

PH 

la 

Green¬ 

wich. 

Local. 

lEi 

urn 




1 PUNJAB. 





« 



h. m. 

dog. 

deg. 


• 

lat Contact,. 

14: 46*9 

19: 40*5 

63 W. 

39 W. 


i 

1 

Annulus forms,. 

16: 0*7 

21: 0*6 





P 

8 

Ditto breaks, ... 

16: 10*3 

21: 3*9 



d 

q 



Last Contact,... 

17: 31’8 

22: 32*4 

133 E. 

154 E. 


• 

os 

o 

r 

PH 

1st Contact,. 

Q-rcatest eclipse, 

14: 48*7 
16: 9 

19: 41*1 
21: 1 

47 W. 

10 E. 

1-^ 


Last Contact,... 

17: 42-3 

22 : 34-7 

128 E. 

159 E. 

f9s 

6[^' 

• 

tJ • 


Ist Contact. 

14: 48*6 

19: 46*9 

48 W. 

6 W. 


N 

o ^ 

.. ^ 


Greatest eclipse, 

16: 14* 

21: 12* 



Mi •§ 

1 1 

& ^ 


Last Contact,... 

17: 48*8 

22: 47-1 

130 E. 

158 E. 

^r- 

■i 



N. W, 

PROVINCES. 



o 

CO 

ou 

e 

8 

Sn 

Ist Contact,. 

Greatest eclipse, 

14: 52*3 
16: 18*0 

20: 4*5 
21: 30* 

49 W. 

6 W. 

CD M 


ca 

Ph 

Last Contact,... 

17: 52-6 

23: 4*8 

133 E. 

154 E. 

<?> . 



1st Contact,.. 

14; 54*7 

20 : 6-8 

43 W. 

6E. 

H 

1 

S 

PH 

Greatest eclipse, 

16: 21* 

21 : 33* 



t^.a 

CO hJ 


Last Contact,... 

17: 57-4 

23 ; 9*5 

129 E. 

150 E. 

o|z; 


'a 

Ist Contact,....., 

14: 68*2 

20: 21*9 

43 W. 

12 W. 

d ^ 

Oh4 

o ^ 

^ 2 

<|H 

Ph 

Greatest eclipse, 

16: 27- 

22: 51- 

^ 0 

Last Contact, 

18 : 4-0 

23: 27*7 

132 E. 

133 K. 

<?» . 

« 

ffi 

g 

§ 


lat Contact,. 

15 : 2-1 

20: 34*1 


17 W. 

® a 

•Ad 

Greatest eclipse. 

16: 33- 

22: 5* 



si 

§ 

ca 

PH 

Lost Contact,... 

18: 110 

23: 43*3 

133 E. 

142 E. 

<p • 




BENGAL. 1 




S 'a 

• 

1st Contact,. 

15: 13*6 

21 : 8*1 

47 W. 

22 W. 



M 

Annulus forms,. 

16: 42-8 

22 : 37-3 



•1 

S c3 

S o 

i 

Ditto breaks, ... 

16: 45*9 

22: 40*4 



g 



Last Contact, ... 

18: 23*1 

24: 17*6 

140 E. 

138 E. 



• 

■a 

Ist Contact.. 

15: 12*2 

21 : 5*6 

42 W. 

9 W. 

§1 


Greatest octlipse, 

16 : 47‘ 

22: 40- 



eo 

>3 

ea 

Ph 

Last Contact,... 

18: 27-4 

24: 20*8 

1.37 E. 

131 E. 

- 

®|Z5 




PEGU. 1 





Ist Contact,. 

15: 35*1 

22 : 0*1 

44 W. 

7E. 

• 

& 

1 

Annulus forms,. 

17: 13*0 

23; 38*0 



3 

d 

fl 

Ditto breaks, ,,, I 

17: 17*0 

23 : 42*0 



a 



Last Contact,... | 

18: 55*0 

25: 20 0 

137 E. 

88 E. 



Memouanbitm. —‘The day is considered as commencing at Noon, and the hours 
aro measured continuously to 24th. September 17d. Oh. is theretbre Noon on the 
17th September. 

19h. is 7 A. M, on tho 18th, 

24h. is Noon do, do. 

25h, is 1 r. M. do. do. 
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« 

Babu Joygopaul Byaack, duly proposed and seconded at the 
last meeting, was balloted for and declared elected. 

The following gentlemen were named for ballot at the next meet* 
ing 

Dr. W. C. B. Eatwell proposed by Dr. Thomson and seconded by 
Dr. Boycott. 

Bdjah Praauuonfith Edi Bahddur, of Degaputtee in Bajshahye, 
proposed by Mr. Grote, and seconded by Mr. Atkinson. 

The council submitted a report announcing that they had elected 
the Venerable Archdeacon Pratt a member of their body in the 
place of Dr. Walker, who had proceeded to Europe, and tliat they 
had added the names of Dr. Boer and Mr. Cowell to the Philological 
Committee, and that of Mr. Blanford to the Committee of Natural 
History. 

Babu Bajendralal Mitra exhibited an Indo-Scythian gold coin 
with a Greek legend of the type figured by Professor Wilson in the 
Ariana Antique (Plate XIV. fig. 2) but differing in the figure on 
the reverse having a javelin in the right hand and a sword in the 
left instead of the sword alone. The legend is Miopo and not Mupo 
as in Professor Wilson’s coin. The name of the king (Gorki) on 
the obverse is perfectly distinct, and with the exception of the last 
two letters of the title (Eorano) the whole of the inscription is 
legible. The coin was found in the village of Manickgungo (Dis¬ 
trict Bajahahye) ou the estate of Babu Ramanauth Tagore and for¬ 
warded by that gentleman for exhibition to the meeting. 

The Librarian submitted his usual monthly report. 

Archdeacon Pratt, at the request of the President, explained 
with the help of diagrams the physical cause of the motion of the 
gyroscope, which was exhibited by Mr. Jones at the previous meet¬ 
ing; and afterwards illustrated by it the phenomenon of tho 
precession of the Equinoxes, shewing its cause and the interest 
attaching to it, historically and scientifically, and in its bearing on 
Chronology. Under this last aspect Mr. Pratt showed, among 
other examples--^ > 

How an approximation might be made to the dates 

(1) of the formation of the Lunar Mansions;” the earliest 
division of the Zodiac. 
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(2) of the age of the Vedas. 

(8) of the Argonautic expedition. And 

(4) of the time of Thales. 

The best thanks of the meeting were voted to the lecturer, on 
the motion of the President, for his elucidation of these interesting 
subjects. 

‘ Mr. H. Schlagintweit exhibited some panoramic drawings which 
he liad lately made in the neighbourhood of Kathmandu. These 
illustrations were accurately drawn to scale, and faithfully repre¬ 
sented the appearance of the Himalayan range as seen from the 
valley o^Nepaul. 

The thanks of the meeting having been voted to Mr. Schlagint¬ 
weit, the proceedings terminated. 

Libbart. 

The library received the following accessions during the month of March. 

Presented, 

Untersuchungen uber die Fauna Peruana von J. J. von Tschudi. 8/. 
Gallen, 1844-46,ybZio.—B y the Author. 

Momorie della Keale Academia delle Scienze di Torino, Scrio Seoonda 
Tomo XV. Torino, 1856 Bengal. 4to.— By the Academy. 

Gesohichto Wassafs. Persisch Herausgegeben und deutsch iibersctzt 
von Hammer-Purgstall 1 Band, 4to. Wien, 1856,—By the Author. 

Sanskrit—Worterbuch Herausgegeben von der Kaisorlichen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, bearboitet von Otto Bohtlingk und Budolph Both. 
Zweiter Thcil, Bogen 1-10 and 11-20 .—By the Authors. 

Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. XXIII. Part I. Science, 
Eoyal 4to.— By the Academy. 

Proceedings of the .Boyal Irish Academy for the year 1855-56, Vol. 
VI. 8vo. Part HI. Svo.i— By the Same. 

The Journal of the Boyal Geographical Society with Maps and Illus¬ 
trations, Vol. XXIII. 1853, 8vo.— By the Society. 

General Index to the Second ton volumes of the Journal of ditto.— By 
THE Same. 

Philosophical Transactions of the Boyal Society of London for the year 
1856, Vol. 146, Part I. Royal 4to., London.—B y the Society. 

Proceedings of ditto, Vol. VIII. No. 22.—By the Same. 

Beoueil dos Actes do TAcad^mie impcrialc dcs Sciences, Belles-Lettres 
ct Arts de Bourdeux, 1855, 1—4 Tremestre, 1856.—By the Academy. 
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The Beport of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 

1856, Glasgow.—B y the Association. 

Magnetical and Meteorological Observations, made at the Hon’blo 
East India Company’s Observatory, Bombay, 1854 and 1855.— By the 
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An Account of the mountain district forming the western boundary of 
the Lower Derdj&t^ commonly called non, with notices of the tribes 
inhabiting it.—By Lieut. II. G. Ra.veexy, Zrd Begiment Bombay 
N. 1. Assistant Commissioner, Multan. 

To any one who may ever have been stationed in the Der^jfit, as 
the important tract of level country extondiuj? from some miles 
north of Der& Ismdjml Khfin, to the frontier of Upper Sindh, and 
lying between the Indus, “ The Father of Bivers,” and the lofty 
mountains to the west, the name of Bon, will be aa familiar as a 
“ lIouHehold Word.” It may not, however, be so M'cdl known to 
otln*rs who have never had occasion to serve so far west; and as the 
extent and general meaning of the term Boh is not well defined at 
present and but little known, 1 m UI endeavour to throw some light 
on the mutter, from enquiries instituted with this view, and from 
my own information on the subject, together with what I have 
gathered from a few Beldch Chieftains with whom I became 
acquainted during my residence in the Derajat.* 

An Afghan author describes Bob as, “ Tlie name of an Afghan 
country of which the eastern (N. E.) boundary extends to Kashmir, 
and the western (S, W.) as far as the river Iflinand (tielmaiul) near 
Herat, between which two countries is a distance of two and a half 

* Soo my account of a visit to tho Shrine of Soklu-Sarwor in the Lower 
Donijat, with a notice of 1 he Mola or annual fair hold there. Journal of Bengal 
Asiatic Society, September, 1855. 

No. LXXXVII.— New Sbbies, Von. XXVI. 2 a 
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moutha’ journey. The northern boundary of it is £&shk&r,* and 
the Southern Beluchiatfin. It therefore lies between Irfin, Turau,t 
and Hind; and the inhabitants of it are called Bohilabs.” 

So writes Mahabat Khan; but with regard to the east and west 
he appears to have confounded the south-west and north-east; and 
with respect to the river lilmand, or Helmand as it is erroneously 
called, he is wholly in error. The lilmand rises in the mountain of 
Koh-i-Baba, some twenty or thirty miles west of Kdbul, and from 
thence takes a south-westerly course, flowing about seventy miles 
west of Ghuziii to Ghiriskh in Long. 64® 20/and eighty or a 
hundred miles to the west of Kandahar, from which taking a swdep 
almost due west through Siestan, empties itself into the Zarrah lake 
Honio five degrees south of Ilirdt. 

With this exception, and what he calls the northern boundary, 
the description will almost agree, both as regards extent and posi¬ 
tion, with the Arachosia of the Greeks and other classical authors, 
which was the most eastern satrapy of Persian India, and would have 
comprised within it the whole of the country now known as Afghan¬ 
istan, and a large portion of Beliichist^n also. Professor Heeren 
in his work on the “ Asiatic Nations,” remarks, that The western 
and northern boundaries of India were not then the same as at 
present. To the west, it was not then bounded by the river Indus, 
but by a chain of mountains, which under the name of Koh (w^hence 
the Grecian appellation of Indian Caucasus) extended from Bac- 
tHfina to Makran, or Gedrosia, enclosing the kingdoms of Kandahar 
and K&bul, the modern kingdom of Eastern Persia or Afgh&nistdu.” 

1 am, for the above reasons, inclined to consider, that from the 
word Koh, which in Persian signifies a mountain, the name Boh is 
derived. 

Some of the Afghan writers, who have described so graphically 
and so well, the events which happened in India and Afghdnist&n 
under the sway of the Moghals and the Afghtoa or Patina, always 

* Kdshkir or CHiitril is a coudfcry of Hindu EJidsh to the oast of tho SMh 
Posh Kifirs, west of Panjkorah and north of Bajour, known as the country of 
Sh4h Kutor. 

t Turdn—Tho ancient dominion of Afrdaiab to the north and oast of ilie 


river Oxus. 
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call tlie mountainous tract of table-land lying between Eandah&r, 
GliuKni, and Kabul on the wedt, and the Sfilinidn mountains on the 
east; and from tbe range of Spin Ghar or Sufaid Koh on the north, to 
the frontier of Upper Sindh (as at present constituted,) to the soutli, 
by the name of lioh ; and its inhabitants, not including the Beldcli 
tribes inhabiting the southern portion, were hence known as 
Bohilahs. The whole of the Afglidn tribes on this account have 
often been» and are still sometimes called, even by themselves, but 
erroneously so, by this name. 

The present rough sketch, however, chiefly refers to that tract of 
country which lies between the highest peak of the Suliman range, 
called the Takht or throne of SiiHra&n (around which the Afghans 
first settled on their immigration from the west) a?id the frontier 
of Upper Sindh; and embracing within its limits the offshoots from 
the Suliman range, as far as the districts of Derail Ismtimil Khan, 
and Dera Gbazi Kh&u, and the eastern portion of Siwistan west, 
which, as 1 have already remarked, is for the most part, particularly 
the southern half of it, peopled by Beluchis who have given, and 
may still give, great annoyance to the authorities. lu fact, it has 
ever been their bugbear, as being the Alsatia of the Derajat and 
the western districts of the Panjdb. 

To watch the passes leading out of these fastnesses, a line of Mi¬ 
litary posts, consisting of both Infantry and Cavalry, with Artillery 
here and there, have been established, and which are furuisliod from 
the Punjab Irregular Force exclusively; but although tlie different 
patrols are constantly on the move from one station to another, yet 
these fierce mountameers, the Gael of the Panjdb, manage to ])ass 
the line of posts, which, to be effective, are too far apart, and 
often succeed in carrying off the cattle and fiocks of their more 
peaceful brethren of the plain, as well as those of the Jatts and 
Hindus, who, possessing the best lauds in the district, have more to 
attract the freebooters. These raids are constantly attended with 
blood-shed and loss of life on both sides. 

Before proceeding to describe this mountainous country, it will 
perhaps be better to give a short sketch of the principal features of 
the Derfijat, and more particularly of the Dera Gha?si Khan dis¬ 
trict, with whicli I am best acquainted from having boon once locat- 

2 A 2 
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0(1 tlierc, and which also ia a measure may be said to be more 
closely connected with Boh and its people than the sister Dcr& 
which may be considered almost a portion of Afgh&nist^in itself. 
Bund and Murwat being included in it. 

The district or zillahofDer^ Ghazi Khan is about a hundred 
and ninety miles in length with an average breadth of about thirty. 
It is bounded east by the Indus and west by Roh. The land is 
quite level and bespeaks its origin, which appears to have been 
formed by two separate and distinct operations—the subsidence, or 
rather deposit, of mud brought down by the river on one ^ide, and 
earthy matter combined with siuall pebbly stones washed from the 
hills on the other, mixed here and there with patches of sand or 
triturated sand-stone. 

Thus there are two different descriptions of soil brought from 
two different ranges, that from the Indus consisting of rich mud 
levigated very fine from the distance it has been brought, and 
capable of producing the more valuable crops, such as indigo, 
cotton, sugarcane, etc; whilst the other having come but a short 
distance is precisely similar in composition to the parent hills, and 
consists of a succession of layers of sand and clay of a coarse grain, 
the former predominating. In some places, this debris has become 
BO hard that it might easily be mistaken for stone. The produce 
from this soil consists almost entirely of Bajra (Holcus spicatus), 
and Juwar (Holcus Sorgurn), two hardy species of grain that will 
grow in almost any description of laud. 

The same causes of detrusion being in constant operation, these 
two soils are supplied with water from the same sources as they 
themselves proceed, the rich deposit of the Indus being well irri¬ 
gated by means of canals from April to October, during which 
months this river may almost be called a sea, and from a few Per¬ 
sian wheels. The poorer soil is dependent on, and scantily supplied 
by the small hill streams of which there are numbers, but only after 
falls of rain which are uncertain ; on all other occasions they are 
with few exceptions, quite dry. The Sangbar pergunnah, the most 
northern division is, however, more bountifully supplied than the 
other parts of the district, having a small river of its own, which 
coming from a greater distance, taking its rise on the eastern slope 
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of the Sulunaa range, haS a greater volume of water, and flowa for the 
greater part of the year. Still the irrigation depends in a groat mea¬ 
sure on rain also, and therefore the produce is variable and its extent 
uncertain ; the revenue sometimes having reached as high as 94;, or 
95,000 rupees, and even more under the Seikh Government, whilst 
in some years again it has barely amounted to 50 or 55,000 rupees. 

The soil not within the influence of these mountain streams is 
perfectly barreu ; thus from the village of Bajunpdr, as far south as 
Kiydu—a distance of upwards of forty miles—tlie cultivated portion 
is entirely separated from the mountains by a narrow, bare, and sandy 
Celt of land, in some places from twenty to twenty-five miles in 
breadth. This soil approaches the Indus more closely in the 
vicinity of l)era Ismteil Khan, and also near Shah-Wali, some fifteen 
or twenty miles south of Kdjau, near the boundary of Upper Sindh, 

The water from the few wells within ton or fifU^en miles of the 
hills is invariably bad, generally of a black colour, fintid smell, 
and brackish taste, and as might be imagined, exceedingly unwhole¬ 
some. The villages in this direction are mainly supplied with this 
element from tanks or ponds, which the people construct to contain 

A 

the water flowing from the hills; and sometimes during the hot 
season, after great drought, the inhabitants are absolutely obliged 
to desert their hamlets. This is particularly the case near Ddjal, 
close to the mountaius, the people of which proceed to Jdmpiir—a 
small town nearer to the Indus, where they remain until water be¬ 
comes more plentiful. 

The rich alluvial soil of the Indus on the other hand produces 
very luiuriant jungle, and the cultivation, commencing from tho 
distance of about two miles inland, generally extends parallel to 
the river’s bank for about eight or nine miles in breadth, which is 
irrigated from several canals. During the inundation of tho river 
from April to October, these two miles of land above referred to 
are entirely flooded to a greater or less extent, and therefore but 
partially brought under cultivation during the remaining portion 
of tho year; but it is invaluable as grazing land, and the Govern¬ 
ment do not fail to collect a tax termed Triui, from the people who 
graze their cuttle on it. Largo quantities of grass too are collected 
and stored for fodder. 
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Some villages are remarkable for their date trees, which grow 
most luxuriautly, particularly iu the vicinity of Dera Ghazf Khan, 
and which used to yield a revenue alone of 8 or 9,000 rupees yearly 
to the Seikh Government. 

The most fruitful portions of the land in the district are in the 
hands of Hindds and Punjdbf Musalmans, whilst the poorer allot¬ 
ments are held by the simple and more hardy Eoluchis. 

Some of the canals wliich I have already referred to, and of 
which there are several in the district, are yearly cleared out by 
the landholders themselves, as in other places of the Panjab gene¬ 
rally, except at Deri Ghazf Khan itself, where Government 
has gone to the expense of 15 and even 18,000 rupees yearly, to 
clear them, and for which the Zaixiiuddrs have to pay, over and 
above the money settlement for their lauds, and the percentage as 
a road fund for keeping up and making new roads; but it is a 
remarkable fact, or was so at least a short time since, that the 
canals thus cleared out, were never iu the same efficient state as 
those cleared out by the people themselves. 

The only places worthy of the name of towns in this dreary 
district are, Derd Ghdzf Kh&n and Mittunkot; Jampur, Dera Din 
Panah, and Mungrotah being merely good sized villages. The 
other hamlets are mostly small and far apart, and generally of the 
most squalid appearance, bespeaking the poverty and wretchedness 
of the inhabitants. The general aspect of the district, with a few 
exceptions in the vicinity of the river, where there are some fine 
trees, is bare and dreary in the extreme j the only relief to the 
landscape and to the eye being tho lofty mountains to the west, 
of which and of whose people, we will now attempt a description. 

The hilly tract of country commences on the north from the 
mountains which form the southern boundary of the river Zhobo, 
and parallel to those eastern oiF-shoots or spurs from the Siillmau 
range, where the southern part of Dam^u in the Der^ lBmaa3fl 
Khan district ends, and the most northern part of Dord Gh4zf 
Kh&n, viz. the Sanghar district commences; as far south as the 
parallel of Mittunkot, where both ranges, the Koh-i-sfah or 
Black riinge, as the Sdliman mountains are now called, and tho Koh- 
i-Surukh or Bed mountains, as the lower chain is termed, make a 
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sudden sweep to the west aa far as Dadur at the entrance of the 
Bolan Pass; and from Mittunkot, south as far as Kusmore, the 
most northern village and frontier post in upper Sindh. 

The boundary from west to east occupies the space between the 
68th degree of east longitude, the Sdlimfin, and the lower and 
parallel range to it, which forms the western boundary of the 
Derajfit. 

Between this space and the 29th and Slst degrees of north lati¬ 
tude, the country is also mountainous. To the extreme west also 
ia a chain of mountains which appears to be an off-shoot from the 
SiiFuid toh, or Spin Ghar * running almost parallel with the 
Sulim iin range north and south, but with a more westerly incli¬ 
nation. The highest peak of this range is called Kund, on the 
eastern slope of which tho river Zhobe rises, and which flowing 
north-east joins the Gomdl just before it pierces the Sdlimfin range 
on its way to the Indus, which, however, it fails in reaching, the whole 
of its water being expended for irrigation purposes. On the western 
slope of the mountain above referred to, tho river Lordh rises, which 
flows south-west through the valley of Pishin, and the other streams 
rising in its slopes also take a similar direction. 

After passing tho high range bounding the valley of the Zhobo 
to the south, we come to the extensive plain of Bori, which ia 
described to me as being exceedingly temperate, and in other re¬ 
spects resembling in extent and appearance the plain of Peshfiwer ; 
and is fertile, well watered, and carefully cultivated. The valleys 
between it, the moiiutains south of the Zhobe, and the SiilimAn 
range, are held by the Mixsa Khel and Bsott Kfikarrs, who mostly 
follow a 8hepherd*8 life, and appear to be divided into a number of 
small and distinct communities. The Bori plain or valley is in 
the direct route from Mult6u to Kandahar through the Sanghar 
Pass to Pisliin. 

Other ranges succeed further south, extending to the valley 
of Zuwdrah, and the extensive table-land of Tall and Chotiali, 
which is inhabited by the Afghan tribe of Tor (black) and Spin 
(white) Tarius. More south again are tho mountains familiar to 

* Spun GUiar in Pus’hto means tho white or Snowy mountain, winch is also 
the signification of the Persian word “Sufeid Koh.” 


i • 
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those wlio served oh the frontier of* Upper Sindh and Kochchl in 
the years 1889 to 1843, as the Kuhuu Hills, but more strictly 
speaking a portion of the Surukh Koh or Red Mountains which 
form the northern boundary of BeliichistAn in this quarter. 

The highest portion of the Siilfmdn range varies in breadth from 
eight to fifteen miles or more, with a belt of about two or three 
miles, consisting of tupahs or small portions of tableland, and 
immense piles of rock, forming the highest peaks, and which, being 
composed of a very hard black lime-stone, have been the origin of 
the Persian name, Koh-i-siah, and the Sanskrit term Kal^-Pahdr, 
both of which signify the Black Mountain. It is considerably less 
in heiglit towards the south of the Tukht or throne of Sdlimiu, than 
that mountain itself, which Vigne calculated to be about 9,000 
feet in altitude ; and thus we may safely calculate the average 
height to be from 7 to 8,000 feet. The whole range can be dis¬ 
tinctly seen from the fort and camp at Multan about the time 
the sun sets behind it, on a clear day, or after rain; and in 
the winter the higher peaks are generally capped with snow. Its 
sides and ravines are densely covered with pine forests which attain 
a great height in many places. The other trees which flourish tliore 

are the Zaitun or wild-olive, the Kahwur or Kahwar- 

the Kuiiar, (Ziziphus jujuba), the Arak (Salvadora Persica), the 
Mughelan (a species of Mimosa or Acacia), the Ketmiiin orKareh 
■ the Pulah the Shisham (Daibergia Sisu), the 

PU, a kind of I’ccd used iu making excellent mats, and several others. 
Springs of the purest water flow on all sides, and in many places 
form small cascades. 

The principal wild animals found in this range arc, tigers and 
black bears in the higher parts, panthers, hyenas, wolves in great 
numbers, jackals, foxes, deer, ibex, antelope, parra or liog-deer, 
the gud or mountain sheep, the mar-khor^ or serpent-eater, and 
other smaller animals. The birds are various classes of the 
falcon tribe, and the more common birds of prey, partridges, pigeons, 
doves, etc. ^ 

The second range is called the Surukh Koh, or Red Mountains 

from its being comprised of a rod coloured stone as hard as the 
blacker stone of the higher range. 
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I shall uow notice, in regular rotation from north to south, the 
different Barrahs^ as the valleys with a pass and stream running 
through them are designated, together with the different tribes 
who hold and cultivate lauds within them, to a greater or less 
extent. Many of the tribes are wholly in the hills and hold no 
lands in the Derajdt itself, whilst on the other hand again, the 
whole of those holding lands in the Dei^djut, with three exceptions, 
also cultivate patches of land within the valleys. 


Tub SxduiANis on AsTiiniANts. 

The Sturmin or Astfinani Afghans of the Lohani tribe hold the 
southern portion of the Dam&n or skirt, as it means in Persian, of 
the range of Suliman—the most southern portion of the Der4 
Isumanl Khan district, and bounding the Saiighur district to the 
north—whicli they appear to have not very recently conquered from 
the Pelilchis, It consists partly of the low ridge of reddish gray 
sand-stone running parallel to the Suliman range. Their chief village 
is Oorinuk, and the other principal villages arc JMangul, containing 
about one hundred families, situated in a plain tliree miles from the 
hills; Samozai, with about an equal number of inhabitants, nino 
miles from the hills; Kuey Baharah, containing sijr or eight hun¬ 
dred families, six miles distant; and anotlier village in tho moun¬ 
tains bearing the same name as the one just mentioned, and 
peopled by some two hundred families. This portion of the 
Stui’iaiii tribe, who are considered quiet and inoffensive, consists of 
about 1,200 adult males including thirty or forty horsemen, under 
a cliicf named Abd-ullah Kh4n. Tho remainder, numbering about 
4,000 families, aro located further to tho west. Tlie division to 
which I refer sold its flocks and herds some years since and took 
to farming, on account of a feud with tho Kakarrs, through w'lioso 
country they had to pass wdth their flocks, in the hot season, in 
their migrations to the higli-laiids to the west to their hisJilauke or 
summer stations. 


Z'mijubis, Kakai)li;,b, SaluANis. 

The Z'murris occupy the hills to tho west of the Stdrifinis and 
are distant from them some nine miles. They resemble the 
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Shjianirf in tlieir dr«sa and customs, with tho exception of being 
exempt from the rapacious habits for which the latter aro so notori¬ 
ous. West of the Z'm arris again arc the Kdknrra, a numerous and 
powerful, yet simple and inoffensive tribe, the branch of whicli 
nearest tliQ Z'murris is known by the name of Esotts. They 
occupy a tract of country forming a square of about one hundred 
miles in extent, and follow agriculture and grazing. Tlie Shi'raras 
who dwell about the peak of Sulimdn and bound the Kalcarrs to tho 
north are a numerous tribe, and can muster at least 5,000 adult 
males. They are about seven miles distant from the latter tribe, 

KllETUANS. 

South of the StdrffmiB, and the most northern Beliich tribe oF 
the Sangbar district, are the Khctrans, a branch of those further 
south, but at present quite distinct from them iiiidor a chief named 
Muhammad Khan. They occupy the lands between the lower Iiilla 
and tho Suriikh range, and some lands in the plain at the foot of 
the hills, and arc quiet agriculturists. They have charge of tho 
three passes of Wah-wah, or Vahawab, Ilaja, and Litarrah, but 
being weak in point of numbers, and not able to muster above 300 
men, they cannot look after them properly, though it may bo 
better now that a strong post of the Piuyab Irregulars lias been 
stationed at Wah-wah, which is their chief village and lies close to 
tho hills. Tiie otlier villages are Kohur, Ivutlaid, and Litarrah. A 
river called the Gaiij, whicli lakes its rise in tho higher range, flows 
through Wall-wall valley and town, and contains water ail the year 
round, and consequently tho lauds are jiretty well provided for us 
regards means of irrigation. The pass is practicable for loaded 
camels, and the road leads into that which proceeds to Kandaliar 
tlirough the Sunghar pass further south. .Between the skirt of tho 
lower range and that of Suliinfin, the country is very mountain¬ 
ous, but patches of good laud arc to be met with here and there, 
and which arc generally cultivated. The Wah-wah valley is about 
twenty-one miles fromdilie banks of the Indus. 

Tho Khctrans also hold tho Liria valley and pass, which is four 
or five miles south of that of Wah-wah. It is so called after a small 
stream which flows through it, A few of the Khasnini tribe, who 
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adjoin tlie Klietruiis on the south and west, cultivate some available 
laud within tlie iulluence of this stream, on the bunks of whiuli 
there are several Kunfir (Zizyphua jujuba), Leyah (tamarisk), 
Laiiah (Camel-thorn) trees, and a flower called the jmgli^gul is 
found in ^reat numbers throughout the valley. There appears to 
bo uo want of water inside, but out of the valley it is by no means so 
plentiful; and the extent of tlio cultivatiou depends on the quan¬ 
tity of water collected iu the various bunds or ponds, and from the 
mins which arc often copious in the spring and winter montiis. 
There is a road through the Ijiria pass which leads into that from 
SAngbar, but it is ojily passable for men on foot. 

KuASliANfs. 

The tribe to the south and west of the Khetrans are the Khus- 
ranls who hold the liliatti, Kbanwa, and Kawrah passes. They are 
great tliitjves, and have given a deal of trouble at dilfei'ent times, 
so much so as to call for a severe chastiscineut, which they partially 
received from a small force under Brigadier Rodgsoii at tbo coin- 
inonccmcnt of the hot season of 1853. 

The IJlnitii pass and valley is about six miles south of the valley 
of Lil ia, and is inhabited by about 1,500 of the Khasnini tribe, of 
w'lioin iMitta Kbuii and Omar Khan are tbo chiois. Their prin¬ 
cipal village, called after the tribe, is situated about eighteen miles 
up ibo valley, through wdiich a small river lueauders, and the banks 
of which are shaded by Kunar, Lanah, and Leyah trees iu several 
places. Out of the valley water is excessively scarce. 

The valley and pass of Kauwa is four miles and a lialf from the 
precediug, and is close to the skirt of the hills. It also contains a 
rivulet of pure water, but out of the vaftey none is procurable. 
About live hundred families dwell in the bills in this vicinity, and 
the remainder of tlio tribe, which altogether may be corafiuted at 
seven thousand souls, occupy the lauds from Khas-raui-ki Jiuslf to 
Gamak in the DerAjat. 

The chiefs of this tribo receive a cash payment from the British 
Government, besides certain fees or assignmonts on the lands 
termed Ktmtr and Bardt; and in for/ncr times when the route 
through their couutry was frequented by the traders from Kabul 
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and Ohuzni, they received a transit duty of about three shillings 
for each loaded camel. At present they arc very poor. 

Between the different valleys already enumerated and the Black 
Range, as I shall in future call the Sulimau mountains, the 
country is extremely broken, but occasional tupaha or plateaux 
may be found which could be brought under cultivation with very 
little trouble. A small number of Klmsranls, amounting to about 
two hundred families, dwell between the most eastern valleys and 
the Black Range, on the highest and western slopes of which they 
graste their flocks, and where they also devote some attention to 
agriculture. They are, however, notorious robbers, and are in the 
habit of coming down the valleys which run parallel to the Black 
Mountains on the east, which open out on the southern part of the 
Derd Isindmll Kbdn district of Daman, and succeed in carrying off 
cattle, often without being pursued, into their own fastnesses. 

The lauds of the Esott Kakarrs commence about sixteen miles 
from the Khasrani bounds, on the western slope of the Black 
Range towards the north, which in this direction is about twenty 
or twenty-two miles broad from east to west. The Aisa Kliel 
Rdkan*^, to the amount of three thousand adult males, dwell to tho 
south-wost of the Kbasranis. They are both cultivators and 
shepherds, and possess numerous flocks; and occasionally they 
bring broad-tail sheep and goats into the Derdjdt for sale. They 
are of tlie Luni tribe, and acknowledge Shikari Khan as their 
Chief. The Kbasranis are bounded on the south by the Bozdars, 
with whom they are on amicable terms. 

MuTKAxis. 

The Mutkdnis are wholly in the plains. They cultivate the 
lands to the west of tho Kbasranis and Bozdars, about Sanghar 
and Muugrotah, and are a very quiet community containing about 
eight or nine hundred adult males. Their nominal chief is Asad 
Khan, but Musd Khdn appears to exercise the greatest power 
over them. 

% 

BoZDAIiS. 

The next tribe to the south are the Bozddrs, who are wholly in 
the bills, which may account for their being arrant thieves aud 
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cKccediiagly troublesome and turbulent. They arc powerful iu 
point of numbers, and can muster about 3,000 meu if required. 
Tho cliief is named Dost Muhammad Khdn, who is allowed a moiilh- 
ly sum by Government, which may be properly termed “ lilack 
mail.” He also holds several Maaji or rent-freo wells and lauds 
besides receiving Snrdt fees already mentioned. The Bozdars hold 
tho passes of ISunghar and Malioey. Another branch of the tribe 
acknowledges one Nowrang Khaii as their chief, uud they go by 
the name of Nowrang Bozddrs. 

The Sanghar pass and valley is so called from tho small river 
rimuing “through it, which takes its rise on tho eastern slope of 
the Black Kango. It flows all tho year round, and quantities of 
wheat and juwar are produced within the influence of its fertilizing 
stream. Other lauds depending on rain and the winter of the bundtt 
or ponds for irrigation, are also cultivated by tho Bozdars, who 
here amount to about two thousand souls. 


Between this valley and tho Black Itaiigo there is an immeuso 
quantity of land lit for cultivation along the banks of tho Saughar 
river, which is generally takou advantage of by the Bozdars of 
the Seharrni and Suwarrui clans. Tho Gulamain brauch occupy 
the highest slopes of the Black Llange both on the eastoru and 
also on the western side adjoining tho Afghan country. Tlie 
higher range is, however, but thinly peopled, and is generally 


uniiiliabited. Tho Zaitun or w ild olive, uud tho Piilali or Phiilaii 


tree flourish ou the banks of the Sanghar river towards its source, 
and lower down the valley the Shishum and the Pig. 


Tho road through the Sanghar pass is very good, and is practica¬ 
ble for both man and beast, and also available for artillery. It is 
in fact tho high road to Kandahar by tlio plain of Buri and the 
valley of Pishin; but the pass itself is completely in tho hands of 
the Bozd6rs until the Black llango is passed, and if they cliose, 
they might throw obstacles iu the way, but soon to bo surmounted 
it is hoped, by a few staunch troops and the minie rifle. To us 
probably they would only be too glad to render assistance, and in 
the event of any necessity for the speedy arrival of troops at 
Kandah&r, which might be reached from Multan by this route in 
twelve days, their services might be secured and [our roar also, as 
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woll as tlio communicatiou kept up, by a small body of troops 
statiouod ou the western slope of the Black liuu^e ui tlie Bozdar 
coimtry, the temperature of which, even in the liottest iiioiiths 
of the year, is never disagreeably high. Trom their proximity to 
ns in the Dorajdb there would bo no fear of treachery, us in case of 
necessity a body of troops could, in a single night or in one day, 
advance half way through the pass and along the road to 8upp(»rt 
this post, or aid in its withdrawal, which might thus be effected iu 
otie forced niurch. In case of an udvaiico to assist Sur ally, Dost 
Muluunmad Khun, iiud with a previous aiTaugomeiit ou his part, 
immediately on clearing the Black Bange, a force advancing frosn 
Multan would enter a fruitful and temperate district where supplies 
and forage of all kinds and descriptions might be obtained; and 
this in itself would tend greatly to lighten the force, from tliere 
being no necessity for burtbcniiig it with a quantity of Commis¬ 
sariat stores, or even as much as usual. 

Springs of good water are also numerous, and this aliment can be 
procured in any quantity at the different stages along the line of 
inarch. It occupies a caravan about three hours from the time 
of entering the last pass which leads through the Black llange, 
uutil the dilficultics are overcome and the western slope gained. 
After passing this range the mountains again begin to rise at a 
distance of about twelve miles to the west, but they are compa¬ 
ratively low, and the difficulties of the I'oad are by no means so 
great. The passage over the former range would be, however, a 
difficult matter, should the Bozdars occupy and fortify the defiles 
beforehand. 

The next valley and pass to the south is that of Mabooy, which 
contains some good land, and is held by the Bozdar tribe. A 
small river flowing from east to west gives name to the valley, whicli 
leads into that of Sanghar, distant from it seven miles. The road 
is practicable for loaded camels and such like beasts of burden, 
should the Bozdars throw no obstacles iu the way. The Gulatnani 
branch of this tribe dwell'about the Black Bange, and to tbo west 
of them again the Ldni Kakarrs, who aro by far the most numerous 
tribe in this vicinity. 

The Bozdars are bounded on the cast by the Miitkanis, south by 
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tho LiMida in the Dcrajat and by tho Hiidiani Laminins in the hilla. 
They are on lrien<lly terms with the Liini Afghans and the Khasrani 
Bcluehirt, who bound thorn to tlie north-east and west, hut they are 
at enmity with Mir lladji and his Khetrans who bound them to the 
south-west. Tlie Jaafir Afghans, a small coiumuuity of about 1,500 
souls, wlioso chief village is Ddlagh, adjoiu them on the north. 
They are chiclly agriculturists, though some are traders, and their 
lands are extensive, well-watered and produce considerable quau- 
tilies of wheat and other grain. 


LuJfDS. 

The Lund tribe like the Mutkaius are wholly in the plains, and 
adjoin them to tlie south. They cultivate tlio hinds from near tho 
foot of tho hills at tlio Sun pass to rouud about Pir Amdaru, their 
principal town, Kot Kiindah, Shuduu, Buiimn, (xdinun, Kala, etc. 
The lands towards the river Indus are generally hold by either 
Hindus, Suyeds or Jatts. Tlioso belonging to the Lunds depend 
wholly on ruin and tho water of their ponds for irrigation, but they 
always manage some how or other to keep their lands in cultivation. 

Ifroin tlie Siiri pass to near the Black iiaiigo, a distance of eighteen 
or twenty miles, there is no land lit for agricultural purposes, and it 
is therefore genoi’ally uninhabited. 'I'ho Jelahuu Bozdars dwell 
about the high range on tho western slope to the amount of about 
three hundred families. They follow agriculture, and dwell in small 
walled villages called Ivotlahs. Tho cultivation is scanty and de- 
jiends on rain to bring the crops to perfection. A portion of tho 
Liini Afghans occupy two walled villages iu Kotlahs a short dis¬ 
tance to tlio west of the Bozdars, 

Inside the Siiri pass there is a lako said to bo four or five miles 
in extent, containing hot water that is constantly running or in 
motion, and tho peculiar plionomeuoii respecting which is, that the 
mineral w’ater rises in waves or eddies which again almost inimo- 
diately disappear. The pass belongs to tho Lunds, and the valley 
appears to be uninhabited. 

The chief of tho Lunds is Fazal Alf Khan ; and the tribe, which 
is quiet and easily managed, can muster about laOO adult males. 
They have the Mutkani tribe ou the north, tlie Bozdars and 
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Hudiuui Laghdris on the west in the hills, the Khosaha to the 
south, and Suyeds, Jatta, and Hindus towards the Indus on the 
oast. 

Kuosahs. 

South of the Lunds in tho Derajat are the Khosahs, who are 
acknowledged to be the bravest of the whole of the Beluchis. 
They have the name of being great thieves, but they are really 
no worse than tlieir neighbours, 1 believe a deal of rascality carried 
on by the Laghans, has from time to time been unjustly laid at 
the door of tho Khosahs. They are a powerful tribe, when their 
bravery is taken into account, being ablo to muster IGOO or 1800 
men; but they are split into three divisions, of whom Kourah 
Klian, j\ziin Khdn, and Khfin Muhammad respectively are tho 
chiefs. The formor, the real and rightful head of the Khosah tribe, 
is a line old fellow, who rendered good service to the British 
during the rebellion of tho incorrigible Multauis, at the outset of 
which, (and not when it was found that the enemy was the losing 
side,) he joined the force of Lieutenant H, B. Edwards and the Seikh 
Colonel Cortlandt, bringing with him about a thousand of his 
clan. He enjoys, in comparison with some of the Mult^ui Patiiiis, 
(who only deserted IMiilraj at the last hour,) but a sJiiall pension for 
his faithful services, llis son, however, holds tho rank of Kessjil- 
dar in tho Herajat Mounted Police. 

The Khosahs are \\\lh few exceptions, wholly in the plains. They 
arc at enmity with the Lugharis and Bozddr clans but are on 
friendly terms with the Khetians, whose chief JMir Iladji is 
connected with the Khosah chief by marriage, having espoused, 
I believe, a daughter of Kourah Khan’s. When the lateHiw^n 
Mulraj defeated tho Khetrdris in their own fastnesses, this chief 
made influence for himself with the Diw^iu through Kourah Khun, 

The next valley or cluster of valleys, to the south of that of Siiri 
held by the Lunds just described, is known by tho names of Matti 
Kaleri, Sur, and Keh-karrn, from four small streams flowing througli 
them from north to swuth, and close to the skirt of the hills. 
About one hundred and twenty of the Khosah tribe dwell in this 
valley or valleys, which contain springs of salt and brackish w^ater. 
The Bozdars of the Malioey, or Mohey-Wiilu clan dwell in the 
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higher ranges of the Black mountains parallel to these valleys, 
and the Gulaniuin Bezddrs round about it and lower down on the 
western slope facing the Afghan country. Streams aud rivulets 
are numerous in this direction, and juwar, makai, and wheat are 
produced in some quantities, together with a little cotton sufficient 
for home consumption. The principal trees are the Zuitun or 
wild olive and the IMlah. 

There is a road tlirough this valley to the Afghan country which 
is practicable for camels, and water is procurable at each stage. It, 
however, leads into iiie pass through the Black Kange in tlie Bozdar 
country already described ; and as the Bozdurs hold the principal and 
more difficult defiles of the passes leading into it, they are able to 
throw obstacles in the way. Beyond the Black Bange to the W'est, 
in this direction, there is a level tract of country, or large open 
valley, as it may be more properly termed, about ten miles in breadth 
belonging to the Liini aud Kakarr Afghans already referred to. Be¬ 
yond this tlio hills again rise, but they are not nearly so lofty as 
• tliose to the cast. 

South of tho valley and pass just described are tlio small Darralis 
of Ghazi, Satu’i, Bcli-lab, Ivuhbi, Siii i, and Gliduian, so called from the 
small streams flowing tlirougli them, which, at a short distance from 
the hills, are wholly lost or expended in the irrigation of tho lauds. 
Six hundred Kliosuhs cultivate those spots close up to tho foot of 
the hills, which are withiu the Taru Batil village bounds. From this 
to the eastern slope of the Black Kange distant about twenty-live 
miles, tlie country is totally uninhabited, but the wmstern slopes aro 
held by the Klietnius. There are no roads fit for beasts of burtlicu 
through these small valleys, aud, oven for men on foot, the defiles 
leading into the great route are difficult in tho extreme. 

Next in succession south aro the small valleys of Sufaidd, 
Karii or Oarii, Siir and Kacy, all of winch arc within the Tdrd 
l^atil boundary. The Khosahs in this direction acknowledge Khan 
Muhammad and Khuda Baksh us tlieir headmen. About six 
hundred of the tribe cultivate the lands close to these Darrahs, 
wliich are very small and distant one or two miles from each other. 
There are springs of water in the valleys of Sufaidu, Sdr, and 
Kai*d, but in tho latter is a mineral spring, the water of which is 
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extroinoly bitter. A few liiinilieH of the Chuiidiali and Sliahuiu 
J3ozdars dwell between these valleys and the Smh Koh, or Black 
Jlauge, Tlie toniner live by plunder alone, but the latter have some 
cattle, and tlu'V cultivnte about a hundred acres of land, whicli is 
irrigated from the streams rising in the inountaiiia just mentioned. 
Next in rotation are tho small villages of Dalanah, Zai, and Sab- 
ku-iili, the only one of wlutdi containing a pass of any consequence 
is the forinor, held by tho Khosahs under Azitn Khan, six hundred 
of whom dwell close to the skirt of the hills, and about forty fami¬ 
lies within the valley itself. They keep goats and biifialoos. There 
an^ a few date trees in this valley whicli are considered great 
rarities by tlio Beliichis. From this madd, awl^ or camp, within the 
Darrah to tho Black Kangc is about twenty-one miles, tho wliole of 
which space is covered with lotty and rugged mountains over which 
there are no roads, and which men on foot can, with difficulty, pene¬ 
trate. There are a number of tho Laghari tribe, who adjoin tho 
Khosahs on tho south, settled near Dulariah village. Beyond the 
Slab Koh parallel to these valleys are the Klietrans who occupy a 
very large tract of country, and beyond these again tho Afghans, 
and further south the Murris. 

The most important Darrahs wiiliiu tho Kbosah bounds have now 
been mentioned, but tho Khosalis likowiso hold all the country at 
tlje foot of tlie hills from tho Ghuzi pass north to Dalunah south. 
These lands depend entirely on the (piaiitity of water of tho mountain 
streams, with that collected in the dilTorent ponds, and from tho 
occasional rains, for irrigation; and in seasons of drought tho 
Khosahs are under tho necessity of deserting them for other lands 
nearer to Dora Gbazi Khan. Some of the tribo are graziers and 
have numerous flocks. They are bounded north by tho Lunds, 
and south and west by tho Lagbaris. Their chief villages are Yiiru 
and Bati], besides several smaller hamlets. 

Lagiiauis. 

Tho Laghdri tribe dwell partly in the J3erujat, from the village of 
Choti Pa’iQ to tho foot of the hills, and partly in tho mountains, 
Pheir chief villages are Wider, SukM-Surwar, Choti Bala, and, 
Choti Pfi’in. They are powerful in poiut of numbers aud can mus- 
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i er to tlie ainouiifc of two thousand adult males, but they are nob 
held iu much cstiinatiou for their braverj, aud arc notorious 
thieves, but exeeoJiugly sly ones for Beliichis, iiideod they may bo 
termed the foxos of Koh. Their chiefs Jellal Khan and Jemal 
Khan, who receive a pension from Govenimeut, or some money 
allowance, which is just the same, uot loug since wore all and every 
tliiug with the Local authority, but lately their power appears to 
have been on the decline. They were engaged in the Multan 
rebellion, and like tlie Multani Tatans, who first fomented it and 
mode Jliwau Mulraj their tool, were one of the mainstays of the 
rebels, ufitil they discovered that the Diwun’s was the losing side. 
The Lagharis, how'ever, ultliougli they at last left Mulraj, counot bo 
accused of treachery and falsehood, wliicli appears exclusively an 
accomplisinneut, or part of the nature 1 may say, of tlie Patans 
of Multan, for the former did not desert to the enemy for the sake 
of tlie loaves and fishes as the latter did. 

The Lagliaii tribe held the Darrahs and passes of Wider, Suklu 
Surwar, and Chot.j. The former is so called from the large village 
of that name about sixteen miles west of Dora Ghazi Khan, and 
eight or nino miles from the skirt of the first range of hills. It is 
the principal village of the Laghari tribe, but the W'idor pass its(ilf 
is within tlie bounds of tlie village of Beylab, of which IVliraii 
Laghari is tho lieadman. Two hundred of the tribe cultivate lands 
close to the entrance of this valley, which is itsedf held by tim 
Hudiani bruiicli of the tribe, who, to the number of five hundred 
families, are dispersed iu small hamlets or aich between tliis 
valley and those on tlie eastern side of the Black Kango. The 
iludiiluis aro arrant robbers, extending their depredations both 
to the property of the Afghans to the west of the niouataius and 
to tlie Denij^t to the east; all is lisli that falletli within their uot. 
Tho valloy contains some springs of pure water, wliich is als*) 
abundant from this to the Afghan country. At the hamlet or (nvt of 
Hudiauj furtlier up the valley, there are numerous SInsliuui trees, 
'J'lie n)ad through tlic pass is practicable for beasts of burthen as far 
as the high range, but the defile leading over it is in the IvhoLrau 
country, and is so narrow that one person can scarcely pass. 

South of Wider is tho pass of Sukhi-Surwar. so called from the 
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town and shrine of a Muharamadau Pir or saint bearing that name. 
The town and shrine are built on a spur from the lowest range of 
hills, beneath which, to the north, is the stony bed of a torrent or 
mountain stream, but it is always dry save after heavy falls of rain in 
the mountains. The Mujawirs or attendants at the shrine cultivate 
a small quantity of laud, wiiich is dependent on tiio same sources 
of irrigation aa other lauds already described. The people are 
supplied with water, black and fmtid in smell, from the sandy 
bed of the torrent abovo mentioned, at a place three miles up tho 
defile through which it finds its way, in which large holes called 
wells are dug, and on this supply they wholly depend. The hasty 
sketch which accompanies this paper shows tho entrance to the 
defile referred to, and will givo some idea of tlie style of country 
and scenery. 

Tho country between this town and the Black Eange is generally 
mountainous in tho extreme, but here and there patches of available 
land are to be met with. 


The Suklu-Snrwar pass is the direct route to Kaudali^r through 
the district of Tall and the Pishm valley; and in Akbar’s time 
couriers are said to have been in tlie habit of reaching Multan 
from tluifc city in six days. AV^ater is plentiful along the whole 
lino of road, which is not only practicable for loaded camels, but 
for artillery also, or at the worst could be made so very easily, 
for there are no great natural obstructions to prevent it. I have 
already given an account of the town and shrine in an article which 
appeared in a former number of tiie Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Beugal for {September, 1855. Tlie town and pass botli belong to 
tho Laghdris. 

There are several smaller valleys to tbo south of Suklu-Surwar, 
viz., Crhazi-wdr, Kun-hi-war, Sufaid Ghari, Khattf, aud the Xaha 
or llarrand pass, including that of Choti, so called after the village 
of Choti Bdla, or Higher Choti, situated close up with the hills, 
but they are all within a few miles of each other, and of little 
consequence. They are mostly uninhabited, aud are very similar 
to those already noticed. 

I was informed by Jellal Laghuri, who visited me wdiilst at SukliN 
Surwar in April 1853, that at the distance of a day’s march inside 
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the lower range of hills, through rather a difficult country, lie 
posaeases a tract of table-land of some conaideriible extent, well 
wooded and further adorned with a tine lake. He told me that 
he usually retired to this place with his family iu the hot season; 
and ho spoke in high terms of its beauties, of its climate, and of 
its fruits, some of the grapes from which I have often tasted. He 
' promised to take me to this pleasant spot, this Itoh Felix, if I 
could obtain leave of absence for tliat purpose, but I soon after left 
the Herajat and lost the opportunity, of which I was most anxious 
to avail myself. A locality of this kiud, within reasonable distance, 
and iu the country of a friendly tribe, would be a highly desirable 
place for a little recreation and cool air in the hot mojiths, for 
Europeans condemned to broil at Asuni and l)era Ghazi Khan. 

The Lagliaris are bounded on the south by the Gurehahis, and 
west by tlio Khetraus, to give some account of whom aud of uhose 
coiintrv, we must for a time leave the Dcrajiit and proceed west, 
before describing the valleys aud passes further to the south. 

Kuethans. 

The Khetrans are a numerous aud powerful tribe occupying a 
tract of country cast and west of the Sulimiin or Black Itange, 
about sixty miles in width aud eighty iu length from north to 
south, and extending from the parallel of the Silii IJarrah of the 
Lund tribe to tho boundary of the Alurii country, the most 
southern portion of the Highlands of B/hichistuii on tiie north-east. 
The chief of tho Khetrans is Mir lladji Khan, who can muster a 
force of 3,000 tigliting men including about 1,000 liorsemcn. They 
reside generally iu small forts or walled villages called Ivotlahs. 
Their country is well-watered and temperate, aud they cultivate 
a quantity of grain of which wheat, and malcia (Indian coru) appear 
to be the staple kinds, together with a small quantity of cotton 
sufficient for homo consumption. They also possess numerous herds of 
camels aud other cattle, and flocks of sheep and gouts. On the 
west they aro neighbours to the Liini and K^karr Afghans; on the 
north to the Musa Khcl Kiikurrs and the Bozdars; on the south to 
the Alurris; and on the east to the Lagharfs and Gurchuuis. 

The Klxetrau country is distant about thirty-five or forty miles 
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from the banka of the Indua, and. about half that distance from 
the first or lower chain of hills. The Black Range here aver¬ 
ages about nine miles in width from east to west, witli a bolt in tlio 
centre from one and a half to three miles in breadth, and from which 
the highest peaks shoot up. This is the most rugged portion of the 
whole, and correctly speaking, forms the true boundary of ISiwistau 
on the east and south. There are many level spots capable of cul¬ 
tivation watered by numerous small streams, which, after heavy 
rains, increase eonsiderahiy iu volume. Those rising on the eastern 
slope of the Suh'inan Range in some instances find their way into 
the plains of the Derajat, and tliose on the western slope flow in 
that direction, fertilizing the country iu their track. 

That part of the high range wliicli is inhabited by the Ivhctrdns 
runs almost due north and south like the more northern portion ; 
but a sliort distance to the south of the j)ariilhjl of Bern Ghfizi 
Ivliun, in 30° of north latitude, it makes a bond towards tlic west 
for about fifty miles, and then runs at nearly right angles from 
east to west towards Dadur at the entrance of the Bolaii Pass. 
Ill this lengthy valley, formc'd by tlie southern slope of the Black 
Range just referred to, and tlie northern slope of the Surukh Range 
which runs parallel to it to the south, lies the fort and town of 
Kahun, so famous for its ilcfence during the Afghan war; and in 
the latter range the equally famous Nufusk Puss, from wliich the 
late Major Clibboru and his troops were forced to retire after severe 
loss iu attempting to relieve that post. The westerly bend of both 
ranges is held by the Murii tribe and both are generally known as 
the Kahun Hills. 

The road from Multan to Kandahar by tlie Bolan, lies tlirough the 
Harrand pass to Ivaliuu, which I shall have occasion to refer to 
again in a future paragraph. 

The Klietr^na are on friendly terms with the Khosahs and the 
Lagharis, but are at feud with the Ldnl Afglians, the Bozdurs, and 
the Murris. 

So lately as July 185S, the Ilanizabzai and Musa Khcl clans of ih<; 
Luni and Kakarr Afghans, made a raid on the lands of the Klietrans 
and Hudfaui Lagharis and carried off a number of their cattle after 
killing seventeen of the latter. The assailants, however, were pur- 
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aued hy fclio Khetraus, and Laghans, who muafcerod to the number 
of two tliouaaiid. They earne up with them before they could 
succeed in reaching their own strougliolda, and rescued the cattle 
after a severe akirniisli, in whicli the Afghans are said to have lost 
one hundred and sixty rueu killed and w'ounded. 


GuBonXiffs. 


The tribe to the south of the Laghan's are the Gnrchdius, tlie 
chief of whom Hyder Khan holds an appointment iji the Derdj:it 
inountetk Police, and enjoys Kusiir and Barat fees or assignments 
on the lands. The tribe is divided into tlireo septs—the Lasliaris, 
Durkauis, and Chachris, which are again subdivided into several smal¬ 
ler clans, who altogether can muster at least two thousand adult 
males. About one half the tribe are shepherds and graziers and 
dwell in the hills, the remainder cultivate the lands in the vicinity 
of the fort and town of Harraud, the former of which was built 


to keep them in awe, us well as to defend the pass leading by Kuhun, 
Siri, Bagh, Dudur and tlio Bolan Pass, to Quettah or Shawl and 
Kaiidaii^p, Their chief villages are Lal-gurh, (Jluitil, Thull 'VV^uzur, 
and Pitiili, They lu>id the different minor Darralis from tliat of 
(Uioti of the Laghai’is, as far south as the valley and pass of Chuchur, 
which together with those of Kiiatth Kaha or llarrand, and the 
pass of Ivlialgorey, are the furthest to tho south, and the most im¬ 
portant of the whole. 

The lauds within tho Kaha or Harrand pass are cultivated by 
tlie Gurchanis. Tliey are well-watered by a stream running 
through tho valley, which also supplies tlie tupah or plain on which 
llarrand stands. 


Till? Cliachar valley contains a mineral spring and a little sweet 
water, but it is totally uninhabited, and is chiefly remarkable on 
account of the great road to Quettah or Shawl by Kaimn and 
l)adur which runs through it. It is practicable for beasts of 
burthen, but I am informed that it is not so good a road as that 
through the Suri valley further south. Tho different encamping 
or halting grounds by this route aro ;—1st, To Muni, 12 miles ; 
water bad, and quite hot. 2nd, To Tobah, 12 miles ; excellent 
water. 3rd, To Oond, 12 miles; hot and brackisli w^ater. 4th, To 
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Knttar Pahur, tlie boundary of tho Gurchani country, 15 miles; 
water good. The next six stages lead through the Mum' country, 
after which the territory of the Khau of Kheldt is entered. 

DidsUAKS. 

The tribe next to the Gurchanis to the south, are the Drisliaks, 
who are very peaceably inclined, but much bullied by the Gurchanis. 
Tiiey are pretty powerful in point of numbers, and can inustor 
2,000 adult males, or even more. The chief is named Bakshaii 
Kiidti who receives some Kiisur fees, and their chief village j^a Asuni, 
at which a strong detachment of the Punjab Irregular Force is 
stationed, consisting of half a Light Field J3attery of three guns; 
a Kegimeut of Cavalry ; and a wing of an Infantry Corps. The 
other larger villages are Bagh, llajunpur, and l\izilpiir. The Dri- 
shaks are bounded outhe west by tho Buglitis and Gurchanis in tho 
hills, and on the south by the Mazans in tlie Derajat. 

As we proceed further south the dreariness of this iuhos* 
pitablo region increases, and the country for many miles, both in 
tho Derajat and in the hills, is a howling wilderuess. The first 
Larrah or valley south of Chachur, the most soutliern in the Our- 
chaiii country, is that of Fnjru, through which a road leads into 
the great route to Afghauistuu by Tall and ChoLiali. Tho valley 
is quite sandy, but on the southern side the dreariness is somewhat 
relieved by a few trees. From tliis to the Giirchuiu country, a 
distance of about, thirty miles, the whole space is without inhabit 
tauta and without cultivation. 

Four miles and a half south of the preceding is the valley of 
Baghari with a pass, which also leads into the great route to the 
Afghan country by Tall and Chotiali. Like the preceding it is 
sandy and unfit for cultivation. It lias a few trees, but is uninha¬ 
bited. From the skirt of these hills towards the east, the nearest 
inhabited spot within the British territory is the village of Futtih- 
pur distant six miles, where a few of the Drig tribe are located. 

The valley of Jehazigi or Jehazki is six miles further to the south. 
A road winds through it leading into the great road from Harrand 
but it is difficult and very heavy in many places from the sandy 
nature of the soil. LL is uninhabited, and there uro no signs of 
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cultivation near it for a number of miles in the direction of the 
Indus. The valley itself is thirty miles distant from the high 
range, which in this direction is inhabited by the Gurchanls. 

Next in rotation comes the Thok valley, distant four or five miles 
from the preceding. The whole distance from this to the Black 
Bange is mountainous and sandy with a few stunted trees and 
shrubs scattered here aud there. Water is also very scarce, and 
even when procurable it is exceedingly bitter. About twenty-five 
miles to the west of this valley there is a village belonging to the 
Ourchdni tribe called Mduf or Marri, inhabited by about three 
hundred people, who are mostly shepherds. There is no cultivation 
in the British territory to the east nearer than the village of 
Oumu, a distance of nineteen miles, containing five hundred in¬ 
habitants chiefly of the Drig clan. 

A few of the principal stages by the road through this valley to 
the Afglian country 1^ way of Tall and Ghotiali, aro : 1st, To Makari 
12 miles, where there are a number of shady 'trees, but the water 
is bitter. From thence to Phora Phatt 17 miles, where there is 
excellent water to bo procured, and several shady trees. The next 
stage is Phula Wagh, about tho same distance as the last stage 
and possessing similar advantages. The next journey brings tho 
traveller to Lassu 12 miles, which has no particular advantages 
as a lialting-ground; and from thence to Baki or Bari Klidii iu 
tho Khotran country, a distance of 19 miles, from whence a long 
march of about 30 miles brings you to Kholo or Kaholo, where 
tho water is pure and abundant, and shady trees are available. 

The CLak or Chdg valley aud pass is three miles from that of Thok, 
a )d tho country as far as the Black Eange, a distanco of nearly 
40 miles or more, is uninhabited. The valley contains nothing 
but sand and a few stunted shrubs, indeed sand and rocks appear 
to be the principal, if not tho only variations of the landscape 
in this part of the Deriijat. From this Dai'rah a road leads to 
the village of Kot Islam Khan, the head-quarters of the Bughtf 
tribe, which is parallel to the Siiri Darrah further south. But the 
whole country between is a perfect desert, without inhabitants or 
sign of cultivation. The nearest inhabited spot in the direction 
of the Indus, is the village of Kadirah belonging to the Mazari tribe, 
and thirty miles distant. 2 n 
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As wo proceed further south from Mittunkot, the breadtli of the 
belt of cultivation gradually decreases, until at the village of Rojaii 
it does not extend more than two or three Jiiilea from the western 
bunk of the Indus. 

The valley of Chiik and those valleys which follow, are parallel to 
the lands cultivated by the JJazari tribe in the Derajat, and to tlio 
Murri and Bugliti country to the west, but, as already remarked, for 
several miles in breadth the country at iho foot of the lower 
range of hills, and for a considerable distance inside, is totally 
uninhabited and generally witliout water; and these obstacles 
alone tend ns much, if not more, to restrain the Murns and 
Rughtis from making raids in large bands on our frontier in this 
direction, than the few troops scattered along it at great distances 
from each other, as the latter have, on more than one occasion, found 
to their cost. It is impossible for a largo body of men, particularly 
horsemen, whicli form the principal strength o^be Beluchis on sucli 
occasions, to subsist within these hills or even in the valleys at 
the skirt of them, which they would naturally do in all probability 
to wait for a favourable opportunity to pounce upon their prey. Small 
parties, however, do make tlieir appearance occasionally in the 
Mittunkot district, and I recollect that in the hot season of 1853, 
they passed the line of frontier posts without being discovered 
lor some time, and although subsequently pursued, they succeed¬ 
ed in carrying oS some cattle and cutting up some of the pursuers. 

Mazabis. 

The Mazaris who occupy this part of the Derajat are a numerous 
tribe containing about 4000 adult males, of whom Dost AH, and 
Mahabat Kliuu are the cliiefs. There are about eight hundred 
(Soolais) located at Kusmore, the most northern village of Upper 
Sindh. Tho remainder of the tribe is distributed from the village 
of Bhagrd downwards, and are all in the plains. They receive half 
the revenue inaam or rent free. They are bounded on the west 
by tho Bughtis, south by tho Braliuis, and north by the Drlsbaks. 

The next valley south of Chiilc is that of Gandrusi from which 
it is distant about three miles. Like the others south of Cha- 
ehur, it is without inhabitants, but it contains several worm 
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miueral springs, as also a little drinking water and a few trees. 
The pass through it leads into the Khoraaaii route, but it is difficult. 
It is about fifty miles from this to the Black Kango, and to Hasan Shah 
ko Kotlah, the nearest hamlet in the British territory, which is 
peopled by a few Suyeds, is a distance of thirty miles. 

As we proceed further south tho country becomes more broken, 
and the lower range is not so well defined as hitherto, being ia 
many places much lower than that which wo hare passed on our 
way south, Tho first valley south of GAndrusi is called Taliaui 
from a small river flowing through it, which rises on tlio western 
sfope of mount Geudari (referred to in a subsequent paragraph) 
and is distant from the last valley nine miles. It can scarcely 
be called a valley, for the ground all round is very much broken, 
and rises on all sides, in mounds and bluffs Avhich are generally 
of considerable height. There is a road through it along tho 
stony banks of the, river when full, and along its bed when its 
waters have somewhat subsided. It crosses the llarrand route, 
and enters that leading into the Afghan country through Tall 
and Chotfali, but it is difficult and tedious. The Black liauge 
ia thirty miles distant from this Darrah and the nearest village to 
the east is Badli belonging to the Mazaris, distant eighteen miles. 

The Zaugi Darrah, so-called from a river of this name rising 
on the eastern slope of Mount Geudari, which forms the pivot, if 
I may be allowed to use a military expression, on wliich tlie Suriikh 
Bange turns directly west, and at right angles to its former di¬ 
rection. It proceeds thus for about sixty or sixty-five miles, 
and parallel to tho Black Bange ou the north in its bend to the 
west, the two forming a long and extensive valley which runs up 
almost to Sarwod to tho north of Lehri in Kutch Gandawah, and 
in which, about half way up, lies Kiihun the chief town of the 
Murris. The Pass of Nufusk is in the southern or Suriikh Eange. 

The Zungi valley, which is very stony and mucli broken, contains 
but one small hamlet belonging to the Bugbtis named All Khan, 
and the only water procurable in the valley is bitter, Tho road 
leading through it is steep and difficult for some distance, but im¬ 
proves as the traveller proceeds westwards to Kahun, w'hicli is 
eight stages distant from this valley. The different halting-places 

2 D 2 
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are ; 1st, Thak, a distance of ten miles, where water is abundant, and 
several Zaitun or wild olive and Kahor trees afford shelter; 2nd, 
to Nathdl, about eleven miles ; water procurable, and a few trees; 
3rd, to Burbur, or Barbur distant twelve miles; trees and water ; 
4th, to Thari or Tth&ri, twelve miles; trees and water as at last 
halting-ground ; 5tli, to Man! or Murii, twelve miles ; water pro¬ 
curable ; 6th, to Pntur (on the Ilassi river, of Walker’s map) on 
the banka of the Sun river, a distance of thirteen miles, water and 
trees; 7th, Edla Funi, eleven miles; trees and good water; 8th, 
to Kahun a distance of thirteen miles. 

Four miles to tlie south of the Darrah just described, is that of 
Jidri, which contains a few trees. Water is also procurable in 
small quantities. It is exceedingly sandy and mountainous, and 
is uninhabited. The road through it joins the Kahun route, and 
is steep and difficult in many places. 

The next and last Darrah in the Derd Ghazi Khan district is 
that of Surf, so called from the river of this name which rises in the 
Dubb bills, a little to the west of Mount Gendari, and is about 
twenty miles from Eot Isl&m Kh&n, the principal village of the 
Bughtis, which is situated at the foot of the hills. There is a 
spring of pure water in the valley, and several si-dh^ and mu- 
ghel trees. Towards the east it is uninhabited, but further up the 
valley there are a few small atols or hamlets belonging to the 
Bugliti tribe. The road winds along the banks of the river, and 
sometimes through its bed, but like all similar routes it is tedious 
and steep in many places. It is quite practicable for camels and 
horses, but not for wheeled carriages, though on the whole it is 
the best road south of the pass of Sukhi Surwar. The village of 
Shahwali containing about six hundred inhabitants of the Maziirf 
tribe, is nine miles from the entrance of this valley in the direction 
of the Indus. 


Munnis. 

The Murri tribe holds theonountainous country commencing from 
a few miles to the west of the Suriikh Koh or Bed Bange, which 
with its Darrahs from Fujrd south, have, with the exception of 
those of Zangi and Sdri, been mentioned as generally very sandy, 
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stony in many places, and uninhabited as far as the southern slopes 
of tlie Black Bange, to the north of which the Murris are bounded 
by the Kaknrr and Liinl Afghans ; and westward towards Dddur at 
the entrance of the Boldn pass. They are bounded on the north 
by the Khetrdns, and Lagh&ris, and south by the Bughti's and 
Bralidis. Their chief town is K^hun already referred to. 

The Murris are a powerful tribe, and their present chief Din 
Muhammad Ehdn, can bring 3,000 of his clansmen into the field at 
any time, about one-third of whom are well mounted on the hardy 
horses o^f the country. They make occasional raids into the Mit- 
tunkot district, but in very small numbers, although as 1 have 
before remarked, merely restrained from undertaking greater ex¬ 
peditions in the same direction by the inhospitable nature of 
the country, where water is exceedingly scarce and only procu¬ 
rable even in moderate quantities at certain places, and where food, 
both for man and beast, has to be carried with them. 

BaQHTfs. 

The last tribe remaining to be noticed as appertaining to this 
imperfect sketch of Boh and its people, are the Bughtis, robbers 
more notorious even than their neighbours the Brahuis. They 
acknowledge Isldm Khan and Daria Khdn as their chiefs, the latter, 
however, has but little power. Although the Bughtis have been 
mucli broken up by Sindh policy, and a large number to the amount 
of about 12,000 have been settled in and around Larkbauab in that 
province, yet they still can bring together, in case of necessity, 
some 4,000 adult males. They pay little or no attention to hus¬ 
bandry, and mainly depend on plunder for subsistence. Within 
the last few years two liuudred families of the tribe under Daria 
Khan the partner in Iho chieftainship, have joined the Murris. 

When Lieutenant B. Young of tlie Bengal Engineers, who was 
employed in a civil capacity before the annexation of the Fanjdb, 
went into the Lower Der^ljdt in 1849, to settle the lands of the 
Drishdks and other tribes, three hnudred of the Bugbiia became 
desirous of turning their swords into reaping-hooks, and waited on 
that Officer along with Gourah, the brother of Daria Khan above 
mentioned, and requested that a portion of land might be allotted 




to them, but their reaaouuble request, from what cause does not ap¬ 
pear, was not complied with. 

It was whilst in this vicinity, that Lieutenant Young penetrated 
into the hills as far as the muuntniu of Gendarf, and made a rough 
survey, the sketch of which 1 have embodied in the map accom¬ 
panying* this pajier, and for which, us well as other information 
on the present subject, 1 am much indebted to him. 

Before bringing this paper to a close I must not forget to oifer a 
few remarks regarding the former trade of the Uenijat, which has 
now greatly or almost wholly declined. During the energetic rule 
Sawau Mall and Diwaii M*ulraj his son, to whose government lof 
Multan the present district of Dcrd Ghdzi Khan was attached, 
the Afghan merchants used to pass through the latter district by 
way of llarrand, Sukhi Surwar, and Sanghar to Multan, because 
the customs duties were much lower than in the sister Dera ; for 
their proper route, or that generally adopted, lay through Dera 
Isma^eil Khan and Leia to Multan, from whence a few passed down 
to Sindh. They arrived in October and November, and returned 
again in April, taking back indigo, chintzes, white cotton cloths, 
shoes, and weapons, particularly shields from Dora Ghazi Khan, 
W'hich appear to have been held in considerable repute. The chief 
imports were gur (a coarse kind of sugar), some intoxicating drugs ; 
and small quantities of laralc^ a cloth made from camels’ hair, and 
the hue wool of Afghauisiuu, and small quantities of fruit, 

chiefly dry. Other Caravans or Kafilahs which came from Kan¬ 
dahar by Quettab or Shawl, and the Pisliin valley by way of llar¬ 
rand, used to bring down very fliio oxen for the Seikli artillery and 
for general sale, together with goats, a few sheep, horses, carpets, 
and dates of a superior quality. These again used to take homo with 
them, quantities of silks, white and colored cotton cloths, shoes, steel 
goods, and other articles, but they have, since the annexation of 
the Paujab, been stopped by the robber tribes of Koh, wdio used to 
receive handsome presents from the Nazims of Multan as the price 
of forbearance. The traiisU; duties now are iasigniiicant. 


* This map 1ms jiot been received.—E p. 
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On a neto species of Lagomys, 

On a new Layomys and a new Mustela inhahiling the north region 
of Sikim and the proximate parts of Tibet.—By B. II. Hodgson, 
Esq., B. O. S. 

I have just obtained from the northern region of the Sikim Hi¬ 
malaya and the proximate part of Tibet some fine Mammal spe¬ 
cimens, among whicli are two species which seem tome new,and the 
rather in that I have several samples of each species in very fine 
condition inclusive of the sculls. 1 subjoin a summary description 
of both. 


Mustela Teinon, nob. 

T6mou of the Tibetans. 

This species is 9J- inches long from snout to vent and the tail is 
(hi more. Its fur is short, soft and straight, being scarcely longer 
on the tail than on the body. The colour is, above and laterallj", 
with the entire tail, brunuescent lawn; below, ejitircly pale pure 
yellow save the head and margin of the upper lip, which, as well as 
the limbs, are cauescent; the last, however, with more or less of a 
brownish tint to the front or externally. The tail is the length of 
the animal. The fur is 2' of an inch long and very fine. The di¬ 
mensions are as follows: 


Snout to vent,. 0 9 ^ 

Head, . 0 2 0 

Tail and hair, . 0 G 

Tail less hair,. 0 5 J 

lilars, . 0 0 |- 

Halina and Nails,... 0 1 -J 

rianta and Nails, . 0 1 


Lagomys Curzonim, nob. 

Abra of the Tibetans. 

My specimens were procured in the district of Chumbi. Tiiey 
aro three in number and in flue preservation and high state of fur. 
They aro quite alike in size and colour and demonstrably mature 
from the state of the teeth. They measure 7i iuchos from snout 
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to veut and are of a murine fulvous colour, paling and oanesceiit 
below and on the extremities. The fur is exceedingly soft, full, and 
smooth of two sorts, or woolly and hairy, but both of silken deli¬ 
cacy, internally dark slaty blue, externally fawn colour, more or 
less obscured and darkened by the internal colour. The dimensions 
are as follows: 


Snout to vent, . 

. 0 

7 

1 

a 

Head, . 


1 

i 

Ears, . 

. 0 

0 

I 

Snout to eye,. 

. 0 

0 

7 

H 

Eye to ear,. 

. 0 

1 

0 

Palma and Nails, . 


1 

1 

8 

Plauta and Nails,. 

. 0 

1 

1 

4* 


This beautiful little animal is appropriately dedicated to the 
Hon’ble Mrs. Curzon. 

Darjiling^ April, 1857, 


Report on the Proceedings of the Officers engaged in the Magnetic 
Survey of India,—By Egbert Schlaointaveit, Esq, 

General Outline of the Eoute. 

I left Rawul Pindi in the Punjab accompanied by Mr. Monteiro 
and the draftsman, Eleazar Daniel, on the 18th December, 185G, and 
travelled by Chukov/al and across the Salt Range to Pind Dadaii 
£han. 

I passed through the Salt Range by slow marches, which enabled 
me to examine its remarkable structure and 1 made a halt at 
Keurah, one of the principal Salt Mines, which gave me the oppor¬ 
tunity of visiting the Mines and taking a series of observations 
in them. 

Through the kind assistance of C, C. Smyth, Esq. Deputy Col¬ 
lector, at Newrab, I succeeded in making in a short time a pretty 
complete collection of the ‘diiferent kinds of Salts and Fossils. 

From Pind Dadan Khan I continued my journey across the 
different Doabs of the Punjab by Shapore and Jhung to Mooltan, 
where I arrived on the 4tb of Jaunary, 1857. 
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I remained there till the 12tU January, chiefly occupied with 

'Magnetic and Meteorological obserrations. Excursions were made 
to the old bed of tlie Ravi and to the Chendb, where 1 made de¬ 
tailed hydrographical observations, 

I proceeded from Mooltan across the Qhara or Sutlej to Ehawl- 
pore and by Ahmedpore to Khanpore. 

On this journey I bad the opportunity of examining the borders 
of the desert which advances close to the Sutlej and to the Indus. 

Having made from Chanpore an excursion to Mithancote on the 
right shore of the Indus, and returned to Khanpore, I marched by 
Naushera*and Subgilcote to Sukkur in Upper Sind. 

There and in its environs, (at Shikarpore) I remained six days, 
partly engaged in packing the collections made during my journey 
in the Punjab, partly in taking a series of observations. 

I left Shikarpore on the 17th February, 1857, and travelled by 
Sarkhana to Sewan along the right side of the Indus. 

After having visited and examined the Hills near Sehwan, the 
hot springs at Sukki and the Maneliar lake, I followed the Hill road 
by Chorla and Humacli to Kurrachi, which I reached on the 22ad 
February. 

In Kurrachi all my collections (23 boxes) were carefully packed 
and arraugements mado for their being sliipped to Bombay. 

Departing from Kurrachi on the 1st March I went by Satta and 
Mugribi across the delta of the Indus and across a portion of the 
run to Subput iu Kutch and on the 14th of IMarch arrived by 
Khora and Nukatranha at Bhooj, the capital of Kutch. 

During my journeys I was accompanied by Mr. Mouteiro and 
the draftsman Eleazar Daniel, (guide in the Quarter Master Gle- 
ncral’s Department, Bombay,) formerly in my brother’s establish- 
nicut. 

IMr. Mouteiro was sent by me in a boat from Find Dadan Khan 
to Mooltan and then to Sukkur and Kurrachi. 

Besides making collections of Natural History he took very good 
hydrographical and meteorological observations with the instru¬ 
ments I had entrusted to him. 

Elenzar Daniel, the draftsman, travelling constantly with me, was 
of great assistance in taking and completing observations, and 

2 SI 
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i beg to bring to tlie notice of Govorniiicnt tho many and important 
fiervices which Mr. Mouteiro us well as Eleuzar Daniel have rendered 
to my brothers and niyseif daring inoro than two successive years. 

Throughout iny journeys during the past cold seuBOii I was most 
obligingly assisted by all the oflicers in tlio different stations, so 
that I was able to carry on my operations without any delay and 
to collect much valuable information and scattered observations. 

1 intend to leave llhooj on tho 17th Maroli and to proceed by 
Kujkoto and through Kuttewar to Surat and Bombay, whicli I shall 
leave by tho end of April so as to return to Europe in conformity 
with communications made to Government when leaving Bawul 
Pindi. 

Magnetic Observations. 

I was provided during my journeys with an universal Mag¬ 
netometer, by Harrow, with whicli, however, only tlie declination and 
vibration could be ascertained with tlait accuracy and precision, 
whicli these delicate observations require. 

]My Magnetometer had been carefully compared at Bawul Pindi 
with tho larger instruments of my brotliers; but the absolute 
values though easily ascertained by a rejicuted comparison and by 
detailed calculations cannot be given ut ^iresent with tho full 
details. 

The declination and horizontal intensity huvo been observed at 
the following localities ;— 

1. IShuporo. 4. Schwaii- 

2. Mooltan, 5. Kurrachi. 

3. Shikarpore. G. iihooj. 

Before my departure another sot will be made at Bombay for 
comparison with the Bombay Observatory. 

Meteokoloot. 

Besides tho daily registering of the ttmiperature of tho air, (dry 
and wet bulb) aud the pressure of tho air, whilst on tho march, and 
a longer series of observations in all plticea where 1 halted for somo 
time, particular atteulioi>was paid to the following phenomena:— 

1. DeiV .—The quantity of dew wliieli fell at iliglit time was 
directly aud carefully measured in many localities by exposing and 
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weighing paper boxes Hlled with grass, sand and wool as described 
in a former Report, The increase of dew tlio more 1 went to 
the South was very considerable; repeated observations in the 
same places enabled me to ascerUiu also the variutious of the 
quantity of dew. 

There is very little variation in tlio daily fall of dew iu the 
Northern parts of tho Punjab, but iu localities close to the sea 
the variations were very great and even remarkable without direct 
weighing. Tho greatest variations of tlie fall of dew 1 observed near 
Kurrachij where iu one night scarcely any dew fell, whilst iu tho 
ne*xt the fall was excessive, altliough both uigliLs were equally 
clear and serene. 

2 .—Minimum temperature of the air. 

I was particularly interested to see at what time tlic minimum 
temperature of the air before sunrise takes place, and to enable 
me to fix the time of tlie niiiiimum teniperatiiro with certainty, a 
thermometer was carefully put up aud read from 5 to 5 iu miuutes, 
tlie observations being beguu long before sunrise. 

In the Punjab and in Upper Sind, during Uocomber and January, 
tho minimum temperature took place generally 30 or 35 minutes 
before sunrise and this tcmpeiMture was (ixccodingly well-defined, 
uevor lasting more thau a few minutes (confer Table A.) In Lower 
Sind and in Kutch, however, tlio time of minimum temperature is 
not so well deiiued ; a uniform temperature lasts nearly from 20 

4 

miuutes before sunrise up to sunrise, tho very minimum being gene¬ 
rally just a few minutes before sunrise. 

A second depression of the minimum temperature after sunri^o 
was never observed. Table A shows observations on tho iniuimuiu 
temperature in the Puiijauh, and Table B iu Sind and Kutch. 


TAJiLii: A.. 


JiiUNO, 1st January, 1857. 
Mimics hejoi'v. l^anrisc. Tom^eraliirv 

GO 3*'J!'‘cont. 

50 Si 


Mooi/rAN, 11th January, 1857. 

Mimites hcfvvc Sunrise. Tempe-raturv. 

55 5-8°ccnt. 

50 54 

2 K 2 
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Minnies hefore Sunrise. 

Temperature. 

Minute before Sunrise. 

Temperature 

45 

3-3 

45 

6*4 

40 

3-2 

35 

4-7 

35 

2-9 

30 

4 3 

30 

30 

' 20 

4-6 

25 

30 1 

' 15 

4-6 

20 

31 i 

10 

4G 

15 

3*2 

Sunriso, 

4-0 

10 

3.2 

1 


5 

3-2 



Sunrise, 

3-2 

j 

1 


TAsriE B. 

SoBPUT IN KtJTCH, 11th Marcli, 1857 

Minnies before Sunrise. 

Temperolare. 

3‘’5 

11-8° cent. 

30 

11-8 

25 

ii-7 

20 

116 

15 

11-2 

JO 

lOO 

5 

0-8 

3 

104 

Sunrise, 

10-7 


The minimum iomporaturc of llic air variea much in the aamo 
places, and wliilht for iiistanco 1 once observed iu MoolLaii a tem¬ 
perature of nearly 0^ in the moruiii*', the lowest temperature on the 
next was 6° and even 7* ceriti*j;nule. These variatious are chiefly 
produced by clouds, which modify the radiation. 

During the months of December and January there were very 
few days quite cloudless (only three in January). 

The weather was very'" variable between the 20th January and 1st 
February, during which time some heavy showers fell, whicli made 
the temperature of the air throughout the whole day uniformly cool. 
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During this rainy period the maximum temperature never reached 
more than 20® centigrade and on one day it only rose to 1G*5® cent, 
a temperature which is considered very moderate even in Europe. 
On the 12th February this cold and agreeable weather suddenly 
ceased, and was followed by a surprising increase of temperature. 
Tlie maxiumm temperature generally reached 30®, even 34® cent, 
strongly contrasting with the temperature experienced but a week 
before. 

The climate of tlie Punjab during the cold season, resembles 
much more the climate of the North West Provinces than that 
df any otlmr part of India, but has uevertiieless its strongly 
marked peculiarities. ' 

The following material differences are found when we com¬ 
pare the cold seasou of the Punjab with that of the North West 
Provinces. 

1. During tlio cold season the mean daily temperature of the 
Punjab is much lower than in the North AVest l^rovinccs. The 
maximum temperature of the Punjdb, as well as the minimum 
temperature is considerably lower; the extremes of temperature 
are much greater in the North West Provinces than in the 
Pimjjib. 

2. In the Punjab wo find a moderate and very gradual in¬ 
crease of temperature from sunrise up to 12 and 2 o’clock, whilst 
tlio increase of teinperaluro in the North West Provinces from 
sunrise up to 2 o’clock amounts sometimes to 28° C. 

3. *—Temperature of the ground; the observations on the tem¬ 
perature of the ground from the surface dowm to a depth of 
3 Meters and more were regularly continued with the instruments 
described in our former Heports. 

The following tablo shows the temperature of the ground in 
different localities from the surface down to greater depths. 

The temperature of the surface contained in tliia Tablo is the 
maxiuiutn of the tempcratiiro observed on those days. 


* Tliie a in conscculuc with 2 in page 211. 
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j 

Place of Observation. 

Date. 

Sur- 

face. 

c. 

! 0.3 

1 Meters 
ubovo 
Sur¬ 
face. 

c. 

Mkters. 

Meters below surfaeo. 

1 

c. 

2 

c. 

3 

c. 

6 

c. 

Chuboural,. 

20tli Dee,, 

27-6 

12*0 

17-t 




KowthI), . 

2ar(l „ 

320 

17-4 

20-6 

21*6 



Shapore, . 

2(5tli „ 

35*2 

13-5 

20-5 

24-2 



Jliung,. 

1st »Tuii., 

30*0 

15*4 

17-7 

18-6 



Mooltan,... 

4iol2th „ 

360 

14-5 

10-1 

23*4 


28*2 

Klianporc, . 

22nd „ 



16-i 

21*1 



Naushcra. 

2 ItJi Feb., 

20-0 

I'l'S 

18-0 

22-2 

25*5 


Sukkur, . 

25t}i „ 

37-0 

18*3 

21-6 

21G 

• 


KiuTachi, . 

20tli „ 

JSO 

17-1 

25*3 

25*5 


■ 

Mugribi, . 

8th Mur., 

'500 

17-5 

27*2 




Goon ill the Kimn,... 

10th „ 

520 

27-5 

26-5 

26*8 



Subput, .. 

12th „ 

51-0 

25-0 

24*0 

24*1 



Uhooj,. 

26th „ 

55-0 

31-4 

28*9 

28*2 




This Table evidently shows a great increase of the temperature 
of the ground the more we advance to tho South; the iucroaao is 
especially rapid between Upper and Lower Sind (Sukkur and 
Kurrachi.) 

There seem however to be great irregularities iji the temperature 
of the ground, the increase being not strictly proportional to lati¬ 
tude or to isothermal curves of the air. 

The irrregularitiea in the temperature of tho ground are chiefly 
produced by tho variations in ilic quantity of water contained in tho 
ground, and places in which water is found closo underneath tim 
surface have a colder temperature of the ground than localities 
where water can be obtained only at a greater depth. 

The depth of wells was therefore constantly registered, and obser¬ 
vations were made to ascertain the quantity of water contained in 
the ground by weighing samples of earths of different depths as 
soon as they were taken out. These samples, after being carefully 
dried, were weighed again and thus the amount of moisture could 
be calculated. 

Jungles also tend to cool the temperature of tho ground, and 1 
think, that, when wc have the opportunity of comparing the tom- 
poraiurc of the ground with depths of wells, with jungles, t'fcc. many 
striking facts will bo found to prove that irregularities of the tem- 
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• • 
perafcure of tlio ground aro chiefly caused by jungles (in cooling it,) 

or dry soils (in heating it.) The temperature of the surface of the 

ground in tlie Punjab was never found to reach 40® it is therefore 

considerably lower than in central India and the North-Western 

Provinces, where I had often found 45® and even 50® Cent, as tho 

n\i\K. tpinperature of tho surface. 

Coinciding witli tlie lower temperature of tho ground is tlie fact 
that in tho Punjab a thermometer with blackened bulb rises (put 
on black wool,) but very little when exposed to the sun’s rays, wliilst 
I saw it rising in Sind to 77®, in Leli in Ladak, elevation ll,800f., 
ib rose ifii tho 8th July to 9G® Cent. 8 degrees more than tho boiling 
point of water at this height. 


HynnoGUAPnicAi. obseetations. 


Careful observ’^ations were made for ascertiduing the dischargo 
of rivers, their temperature, tlie form and height of tlicir banks, 
etc. Observations of the breadth wore made by lojig base liues 


and triaiiuuhitioiis. 

In order to make accurate observations on tho dcptli and velocity 
anchor was used, which I carried with mo for the purpose. 

Tho discharge was measured for the following rivers:— 

Jheluiu at Pind Oadan Klian, Jbelum near Sliaporc, Chenab 
near Jhuug, llavi at Pasi Shah, Chenab at Mooltan, Sutl(»j or 
Oiiara at Jlbawlpore, Indus at Sukkur, Indus at Tatta and tho dif¬ 
ferent branches between Tatta and Sukpnt. 


In all these rivers a series of observatious was made to aseertaiu 
tho mean velocity directly. 

Jiarge (bamboo) sticks, weighed at one extremity with a bag con¬ 
taining sand or stones, wliilst a bladder was fastened to the upper 
cMid to prevent their sinking, wore floated vertically, 

Tho temperature of ilio Punju!) rivers was surprisingly cold. 
The banks of the Punjab rivers aro exceedingly low, if compared 
with those of the rivers iu Iliudostan proper, the Ganges, Jumna, 
Nerbudda, Toiise, &c. 

1 was enabled to collect, whilst tnivelling along the shores of tho 
Indus, many interesting data on the inuudatious of the Indus 
in 1S5G. 
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r * 

GEOLOor. 

The greater part of the plains of tho Punjab is filled with clay, 
which generally abounds with shells, not only on its surface but 
also at greater depths. 

The thickness of the clay is very different in different localities, 
it very often is found to be only 6 feet deep, and under it sand is 
found resembling tho sand of rivers. In other localities it is more 
than 20 feet thick with a layer of sand only a few feet deep, under 
which clav is met with again. 

No shells are to be found in the sand, but as already mentioned, 
they abound in the clay. 

1 especially eiuUmvoured during my journeys in the Punjab to 
collect sliells from the surface aud greater depths, samples of sand, 
of sands of rivers, &c. 

I had an opportunity of obtaining numerous and well preserved 
specimens of fossil sliells in Sukkur aud lipri in Upper ISiud, and 
made, assisted by tlie draftsman, Elcazar, a large collection of 
shells and petrified wood near Sehwau aud in the hills on my routo 
down to Kurrachi. 

i hope that these collections combined with the observations, 
taken on the spot will render it possible to ascertain with accuracy 
the age of the formation, but it would be premature to venture an 
opinion before a decided examination has been made. 

There are sevc'ral hot springs in this range of bills, and I liad the 
opportunity of visiting those of Sukki near Sehwan and of Mugger 
Fir near Kurrachi. 

In both localities the quantity of water which issues, is pretty 
considerable, aud is extensively used by the natives for medical pur¬ 
poses. 

The temperature of tho springs at Sukki wliicli take their origin 
three miles west of Sukki is 41*2" Cent., that of Mugger Pir, close 
to the“ Alligator Tank,” is exactly the same 41*2" Cent. 

Bhoojj in Kutch^ IG/A March, 1857. 
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Description of a new Indian Pigeon^ akin to the * Stock Dove^ of 

Europe; with notices of other Columbikjm. —Py Edwaiu) Bltth. 

lu no other group of birds is the difficulty of discrimiaating be¬ 
tween species and permanent varieties^ whatever latitude may bo 
allowed under either denomiuatiou, so great and so constantly recur¬ 
ring as in sundry genera of Pigeons, And yet each race, however 
slightly distinguished from certain other races, is remarkably true 
to its particular distinctive characters, wheresoever it be found; and 
it remains to shew that any gradations or transitions occur from one 
to another, which might not be readily accounted for by intermix¬ 
ture, where such cognate races meet. The numerous permanent 
races (considered by the Prince of Canino and others as species) 
affined to Tubtitr nisomns, or to T. attuitus, afford ample exem¬ 
plification; and we are unaware that any of these have been known 
to interbreed ono with another. Moreover, so far as has been ob¬ 
served, it would seem that the voice or coo differs appreciably in 
each race, just as the notes of other proximate but distinct species 
of birds do, in general, to a notable extent—as familiarly exempli¬ 
fied by those of the British Phtllosoopus Tuocuiiius and Ph- 
Burus, and of many others that might be cited. 

In Europe, three kinds of wild Pigeon are familiarly known, in 
addition to the wild Turtle Dove {Golumha turtur^ L.) ^They are 
the common *Eing-dove,’ Cushat, or liamier (C, palumbuSj L.), the 

* Stock-dove’ or Columbin (C* cenas^ L.), and tlie ‘ Rock-dove,’ 

* Rockier,’ or Biset (C. livia^ Latham) : the first two of which are for¬ 
esters, habitually perching and roosting upon trees ; and the third is 
chiefly an inhabitant of sea-clifls and never aliglits on a tree. The 
first builds a platform nest which is supported by tlie lighter 
branches of trees; the second builds in the holes of trees (old 
pollard * stocks’ especially), and not unfrequently in Rabbit-bur¬ 
rows ; and the third resorts to the cavities and deep recesses of 
precipitous rocks, and especially the caverns of sea-elifis, where it 
nidificates in large societies. Each is the type of a generic or sub¬ 
generic group (i. e» a named division) according to the Prince of 
Canino; and each has its immediate representative or counterpart 
in India. 
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I 

1. PALTrscBUS. The * Cushats.’ In the W. Himalara, a bird of 
this group is common, which differs so little from the European race 
that the two would probably blend, were they to inhabit together. 
The only distinctions ceusist in the neck-patch, which is large and 
almost pure wliite in the European Cushat, being much contracted 
and of a buff-colour in that of Asia; while the primaries also of 
tlio latter are more narrowly margined externally with white. Upon 
these slight distiactious, the Priuce of Canino designates the orien¬ 
tal race P. CASioxis, and notes it from Cliiuese Tartary. He also 
remarks that ilie Cushats of Algeria have the white neck-patch 
more extended than in the European race; and distinguishes an¬ 
other and better-characterized race, from N. W. Africa, by the name 
P. BXCELSUS. 

The only other true Cushats known are from this country, viz. P. 
PiTLCTiiiicOLLis, (ITodgsou), from the E. Himalaya ; and P. Elpiiin- 
STONKI, (Sykes), from the Nilgiris and Malabar Ghats,—of wliich 
latter the P. Tokrinotonii {Carpopliaga Torringtonii, Kelaart,) can 
scarcely be considered more than a variety,* and was first indicated 
as such in J, A. S, XX, 178. Nevertheless, according to Mr. Edgar 
L. Layard, the late H. E. Strickland ‘^at once pronounced it to 
be distinct” from P. Elphinsxonei. All will agree in admitting P. 
TORdiTATUS, P. pULCHBicoiiLis, and P. EiPniNSTONEi as good * spe¬ 
cies;’ prdbably also P. eicelsos: but most systeraatista would 
prefer retaining casiotis and Torringtonii as ‘ permanent races’ or 
‘ varieties’ of P. torquatos and P. Elphihstonei respectively. It 
will be observed that this is a mountain type as India ; being wholly 
unknown in the plains, save P. EijPHINSXonei rarely on the elevat¬ 
ed table-land of the Dukliun, and perhaps the casiotis may prove 
to be a winter visitant in the Punjab, occurring probably in large 
flocks. 

There are two other fine Indian Wood Pigeons of the same 
Columbine type (as distinguished from the Carpophagine series of 
Fruit Pigeons); each of them being recognised as the type of a 
separate subdivision by>the Prince of Canino. They are the Dew- 
DROTUEiioK Hodgsonu, (Vigors), which is peculiar to the Hima¬ 
layan forests,—and the Alsocomus pukiceub, Tickell, of Orissa 

* Cfmptes Rendus^ tom. XLIII, 837. 
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central India, and also Cejlou, though seemingly more common in 
Arakau and especially the island of Bamri. These are mentioned 
merely, that it might not appear that they had been overlooked. 

2. Palumbjgxa, Bonap., founded on Col, mnas^ L. (P, colwm^ 
hella^ Bouap.), the British * Stock Dove ;* to which the Prince has 
since added P. Eonsif anxi, from western and central Asia; very 
like P. JGXAS, but distinctly smaller, with black bill and yellow tip 
(dertrum ),—the colouring of the bill having doubtless changed in 
drying, as will be shewn presently. This should be the Col. anas 
apud Meyeudorff, from Bokhara; described to have the croup of a 
very pale grey, with all the feathers white at base, in which it ac¬ 
cords with our Indian species; and it is not unlikely to prove the 
very same, migrating according to season. The true P. ^nas pro¬ 
bably co-exists with it in W. Asia ; aud the European bird is known 
to be extensively diffused over N. Africa. 

P. EvBiiSMANXt (?), Bonap. (If new, P. aaiicapilla^ nobis.) 
Stnallor than P. iSXAs, witli wings and tail each 1 iu. shorter; the 
difference in the length of tail being very conspicuous. Colouring 
much the same; but the croup and fore-part of the wings under¬ 
neath are of a wliitish-greg (not pure white) in the Indian bird, 
instead of being uniformly dark-coloured with the rest, as iu the 
European ^ Stock Dove.' The same vinaceous tint (whence the 
namr <sms) prevails on the fore-neck and breast of both species ; 
but in the ludiuu it appears also on the crown, which in the other 
is pure dark ashy. Tlie wings are similarly marked, except that iu 
our presumed new species there is less black upon the winglet, and 
the great alar feathers (iuciudiug the tertiuries) are much less dark 
in colour. Length of closed wing 8^ iu.; aud of tail 4 iu. only. 

Among some descriptions of birds sent for identification about 
ten years ago by the late Major Boys, of the Bengal Cavalry, wo 
find one of this Indian ‘ fStock Dove.’ lie gives the length of a 
fresh-killed male as 11^ in., extent of wings 24 in., and wmight 7 oz, 

4 dr. Mr. Selby states that P. ^nas “Aiieasures about 14 inches, 
and in extent of wing nearly 26 in.” **The beak,” remarks Dr. D. 
Scott of Hansi, who has favored us with the specimen hero describ¬ 
ed, is of a yellowish colour, and as if translucent; but this ap¬ 
pearance is only visible iu the fresh bird, as it hud disappeared when 

2 }? 2 
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the Bpeclmeu became dry.* The legs* also had a distinctly yellowish 
tinge, instead of the red of the cominoii Blue Pigeon ; but this also 
soon disappeared.” Major Boys describes the bill and cere as grey, 
the skin round the eye yellow; iris buff; and legs flesh-pink,—those 
of our common blue Pigeon being of a deep piukish-red. 

Of the habits of the race, Major Boys merely remarks, that— 
“ These birds fly in flocks and affect trees /” When at Cawnpore, 
last year in May, 1 observed every evening a large flock of blue 
Pigeons to collect and roost upon some high trees within cautou- 
xncuts, and ihereforo uot to be iired at; and having never observed 
the common Blue Pigeon of this country to roost upon trees, I was 
led to suspect that the birds in question were of a race of * Stock¬ 
doves,’ probably diiierent in species from the European ; a conjec¬ 
ture whicli seemed to be verified by the discovery of the bird now 
under consideration: but I am assured, upon good autiiority, that 
the CoLUMBA INTEBAIEDIA, Strickland, does commonly roost upon 
trees, in which habit it would seem to differ remarkably from its 
very near affine the C. livia of Europe and N. Africa. 

Of the Indian * Stock Pigeon,* Dr. Scott remarks—Though I 
have been at Hansi nearly flve years, I have never seen these 
Pigeons before; but others have seen them, and have assured me of 
their occurrence as a distinct race, different from our commou Blue 
Pigeou which breeds in wells. Early in March there were hundreds 
of them about here ; but they soon disappeared. They feed in tho 
fields morning and evening, and roost in the day (and I suppose tho 
night also) in trees, generally in the commou bdhd tree, called 
here the heeker* The natives distinguish them by the name hum- 
mer Jciilla or hula; tho last word being the name of a colour.f 
To Europeans they are also here known as tho * Hill Pigeon ;* 

• In the dry speoimen, the bill is black with yellow derlnm^ as in the Prince 
of Canino’s P. Evebsmanni ! 

t In the chapter devoted to Jhe rearing of Pigeons in tho Ayiik Akhdri, a num¬ 
ber of breeds or races are numerated, concluding with tho Komeree and tho 
Qowlah (Gladwin’s translation.) These names refer to the tame Collared Turtle¬ 
dove and to tho common * Blue Pigeon* of the country (or C, inteumedia) respec¬ 
tively. The latter, indeed, is stated to be “ a wild Pigeon, of which, if a few 
are taken, they are speedily joined by a thousand others of their kind,” 
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though whether they came from the hills I cannot say.” These 
Pigeons have hitherto been observed only in the N, W. of India. 

3. CoLUMBA, L. (as restricted to the ‘ Eockier’ group of the 
major continent). Of this typo, the Prince of Canino recognises 
several nearly affined races, some of which differ more or less in 
habit, as well as in the details of colouring. Prom certain of these 
races, all the numerous varieties of domestic Pigeons have uu^- 
doubtcdly descended. 

The most unlike the rest is the fine Snow Pigeon of the Himalaya 
(C, iiisugOKOTA, Vigors), which is confined to great elevations near 
the snow, and assuredly does not appear to have given origin to any 
domestic variety. 

The European Eock Pigeon (C. livia, Latham), according to the 
Prince of Canino, is found identically the same in Europe, Egypt, 
the wholo Burbary coast, and thence on to Senegal and tho Gold 
coast.’’^ It is said to abound in the islands of Madeira and Tene- 
rilTe. Northward, it is common in the Hebrides, and in the Orkney, 
Shetland, and Faroe Isles ; but in Scandinavia is altogether con¬ 
fined to the island of Eunueson, on the S. W. coast of Norway, 
where it breeds in great uumbers.t According to Temminck, Japa¬ 
nese specimens do not difior in any respect. It also abounds along 
the rocky shores of tlie Mediterranean and JEgean (Italy, Sicily, 
Malta, Greece, &c.), and those of tho Euxine and Caspian; evincing 
everyw'bere a decided and remarkable predeliction for the crevices 
and especially the deep caverns and recesses of sea-cliiia, even 
where tho entrance is close over the water at tho height of the tide: 
it penetrates further into such recesses than any sea-bird is known 
to do. It also feeds more on the tops of plants than the domestic 
races do habitually and small Helices are commonly found in its 
craw. Though rarely, if ever, inhabiting inland, unless somewhat 
domesticated, sundry old-established dove-cots have been stocked 
with it ill various parts of Britain, where the raco is maiutuiued 


* Comptes Renduft, tom. XXX,IX, 1107. 

t Nilsson, as quoted by Mujor Lloyd, ‘ Scandinarian Advcutui'ea,’ II, 336. 

The British Cushat is a groat devourer of tumip-lops, as remarked by Gil¬ 
bert White. 
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pure ; and, as thus observed, it shews no disposition to associate with 
the domestic breeds iu neighbouring dove-cots, although considered 
to bo the parent race from which the latter are mainly derived. 
Even when eggs taken from tho inland colonies referred to have 
been hatched, and the young brought up by domestic Pigeons, these 
HockierH have been known to quit their foster-parents, us soon as 
they could fly strongly, to rejoin their immediate relatives and pro¬ 
genitors. Another characteristic of the race is, that they like to 
breed in extousive societies ; so that the large colonics of them soon 
absorb any stray birds even from a great distance. 

In England, there is likewise a race of wild or semi-wild blue 
Pigeous, which maintains itself distinct, and (though numerous iu 
individuals) continues as true to its distinctive colouring and all 
other characters as does the genuine Rockier, of which it is regarded 
as a variety. These birds frequent inland cliffs and large buildings ; 
being also extensively reared in dove-cots to meet the demand lor 
Pigeon-matches. They have invariably a speckled wing, each covert 
being marked with a black spot on each of its webs, in addition to 
the black bars of typical livia. The scapuluries also are thus 
marked ; and the back indistinctly. The croup is pure white, as in 
ordinary tiviA: and the race is chiefly remarkable for the permanency 
of its particular markings, and for commonly inhabiting much more 
iulaud than the true 

Another such race in Italy (a degree, perhaps, more different,) 
is indicated by tho Prince of Canino by tho name C, TUunreoLA, 
and it has also been received from Persia. The croup being of a 

* Tho samo spotting of tho wing is common among tlie Indian domestio 
Pigeons derived immediately from 0. ijfT£BM£DiA, and othenvise not differing 
from the pure wild race of tho latter: but I know of no analogous wild or 
semi-wild race in this country, which presents this particular colouring os a con¬ 
stant distinction. Individuals or pairs so marked arc here common among the 
tamo flocks; with other varieties of colouring, as black, buff, pure white, pied, 
&c., and without variation in other clmracters or tendency to assume tho pecu¬ 
liarities of the various ‘ fancy breeds.’ Tlieso last manifest no tendency ever to 
return to wildness; their domeslication being too complete: but tamo Pigeons of 
some kind arc said to have gone wild in N. America, a few pairs of them breeding 
along tho highlands of tho Hudson j and whether these ‘ feral' birds tend to 
assume an uniform and typical coloration, wo have not learned. 
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pale blue-grey,’*—whitish-grey (?), as ia the ladian ‘ Stoek-dove,*— 
** never pure white.’* 

Another, again, is termed by him 0. Bt7f£STRis, from the moun¬ 
tainous and rocky parts of Songaria and Dauria (or Dahuria),—* 
adopted from Pallas, but the particular distinguishing characters 
not specified. 

C. SeniMPERT, also, “ which covers w’ith its innumerable flocks 
the more desert plains of Abyssinia. It ia stouter and more albes¬ 
cent than the common C. livia,” 

Likewise C. gtmnoctcltjs, Gray, from Senegal. Ohscurior: 
orhitis midis : rostra valdc robustiorey 

Lastly, C. intermedia, Strickland, of India.* The common ^ Bluo 
Pigeon’ of this country, wdiich only differs from C. livta by having 
the croup uniformly coloured with tlie back, as in the European 
‘Stock-dove,’ and by a somewhat deeper and more uniform shade 
of ash-colour. Yet tho purely wild birds continue truo to this 
colouring, ami no variation will bo seeji in the largest flocks of them, 
where uiimixed with domestic Pigeons; but they most readily 
mingle witli the latter, and scarcely require encouragement to fall 
into domestic habits. In tho vicinity of Calcutta, the puro wild 
race can hardly be obtained, though domestic Pigeons in every ordi¬ 
nary flock (not of “fancy birds”) which are undistinguishable from 
the vild, in company with others varying more or less in colouring 
from tho type: but even at Benares, we remarked a great assemblage 
of these birds, nestling in the innumerable nooks about the famous 
mosque of Aiirungzcbe, and sought in vain for any variation of 
colouring among them, and especially for the white croup of true 
C. LXViA. Col. Sykes refers this bird to C. iENAS, and remarks that 
it is “ the most common bird in the Dukhun, congregating in flocks 
of scores, and a constant iuhabitant of every old dilapidated build¬ 
ing.” He saw “ the same ripecies on board ship on the voyage to 
England, brought from China;” and the Ecv. J. Mason notes the 
occurrence of what be considers to be the same bird, wild in Burma. 
In Ceylon, according to Mr. Edgar L. Layard, “this species is 
extremely local, being confined to two places, ‘ Pigeon Island’ off 


* Co)nptes RenduSf tom. XLIII, 838. 
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Trincomali, and a rock of the Southern coast near Barberrja.* 
_ • 

From these it makes incursions into the interior, and I have heard/* 
he adds, of specimens being shot on the great central road, about 
fifty miles from Trincomali/* Dr, Jerdon remarks that" it abounds 
all over India, and is occasionally found in the more open spaces of 
jungles, especially in rocky districts, and in the neighbourhood of 
water-falls,—but more generally in the open country, inhabiting 
walls of villages, pagodas, wells, and any large buildings, and breed¬ 
ing chiefly in old walls.” Major Tickell, again, notices it as “exceed¬ 
ingly common iu Chota Nagpur, breeding in all the steep lofty rocks 
of that country,” Lastly, Capt. Hutton states that “ it is found in 
Afghanistan, where, as in many parts of India, it builds iu wells 
and ruined buildings; the Kazeezes^ or Artesian wells of Afglidu- 
istdu, are sometimes crowded with them. They occur also iu the 
Deyra Doun, and are known iia tho common Blue Pigeon. At 
Mdsuri, I have seen them only in the cultivated fields, low down on 
tho sides of hills, in warm situations.” Length 13 in. by 23 in. in 
breadtli; and C. livia is described as measuring 13^ in. by 22 in.: 
though it is doubtful if there be any real difference. 

Upon other authority, we have been assured that the common 
Blue Pigeon of Afghanistan has the white rump of the European 
LIVIA. It is probably identical with the Kcmaon bird next to be 
described; and both with the C. bupestbis of the Prince of Canino. 

Tho late Major Boys, a most experienced collector of Indian 
birds, whose description of tho Indian * Stock Pigeon’ wo have just 
verified, also distinguished a “Blue Bock Pigeon” which he pro¬ 
cured at Hawulb^h iu Kem^on. “This Pigeon,” ho remarks, 
“ differs considerably from the common Blue Pigeon; particularly 
in its weight and size. It is iu every respect much lighter in 
plumage. Length of a male 12f in., by 25 in.; weight 7 oz. 8 dr. 
Bill black, the cere grey; iris red ; legs pink. Top of head, chin, 
and sides of face, aahy-grey. Back of neck and upper part of 
breast glazed metallic green. Bottom of neck metallic purple 
blending into ashy liglft grey on the belly. Flanks and vent light 
grey: wing-coverts and upper part of the back of the same colour. 
Middle of lack white. Upper tail-coverts dark ashy-grey. Quills 

* KcBorting thus, it would seem, to sea-cliiTs wherever the latter are available. 
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grey^—tbe shafts black,—darker ndkr their tips. Second quill longest: 
outer webs darker than the inner. Some of the larger wing-corerts, 
those covering the tectricee [tertiaries P], together with the 6 or 7 last 
tertiary feathers, bear a patch of greyish-black, which when the wing 
is extended forms two indistinct and somewhat curved bands. Tail 
dark grey at base, hroadly tipped with hlachy and having between 
these two colours a broad stripe of white (wanting in the common 
C. INTEBMEDIA ) Inferior coverts white, blending with grey towards 
the anterior margin of the wing. Length of tail 5 in. The quills 
(when the wings are closed) reaching to its tip. The exterior tail- 
feathers ^aro pure white from their bases on the external web, 
finished off at tip with black ; the inner webs being grey at base, 
as obtaining in the intermediary feathers.*’ 

Any collector who has the opportunity should endeavour to verify 
this particular race, the habitat of which would seem to be inter¬ 
mediate to that of the ^ Snow Pigeon* (C. leuconota) and that of 
the ‘ Common Blue* of the plains of India: the white rump alone 
would readily distinguish it from the latter. 

Note on the Oreen Pigeons of Ceylon, The Columba pompadouraj 
Gin^n, founded on pis. XIX and XX of Brown’s * Illustrations of 
Zoology’ (1776), has long been sought to be verified ; and at length, 
it would appear, successfully by the Prince of Canino, in a small 
species, as originally described, of the size of O, olax, Temmiuck.* 
Consequently, the Tbbeon malababica var. pompadoura of Mr. 
Layard’s catalogue is a distinct bird, which may bear the specific 
name eIiAyooulabib, nobis. It is very like Tu. malababica, 
Jerdon, being of the same size as that species, with an equal deve¬ 
lopment of the maronne colour upon the mantle of the male; but 
is readily distinguished by its yellowish-green forehead, pure yellow 
throat^ ai^d by having no bulf patch on the breast of the male; it is 
also further remarkable, that whilst the male of Tb. xcaxababioa 
has the usual deep cinnamon-coloured lower tail-coverts, that of Tb. 
EXAYOOULABis has them green with broad whitish tips as in the 
female, and as in both sexes of Tb. ohlobopteba of the Nicobars. 
Tb. POMPADOITBA is a much smaller species, with the quantity of 
maronne colour on the mantle of the male greatly reduced, and 

Comptes EendnSf tom, XXXIX, 875. 
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cinnamon-coloured lower tail-co'^erts, as usual in the uialc^ of this 
genus. Following the Prince of Canino’s classification, the follow¬ 
ing species of TnxiiiONiNjn inhabit the island. 

1. CnOCOPUS CHLOBIOASTJiB (Bljth). 

2. OsMOTBEBOK BiciNCTA, (Jerdon), 

3. „ ELAYOOULABIB, Blyth. 

4. „ POMPABOUBA, (Ginelin). 

The first and second being common to Ceylon and the mainland 
of India; and tlie third and fourth peculiar to the island, so far ns 
known at present.—E. B. 




Notes on Jumeera Pdt^ in Sirgooja,—Bg Capt, B, T. Leiou, Senior 
Assistant to the Commissioner of Chota Nagpore, 

Jumeera Pfit is situated in Sirgooja, about nine miles within the 
boundary line of that province and the district of Chota Nagpore. 
It is about 100 miles nearly due west from the station of Chota 
Nagpore, and lies between 23° 15^ and 23° 40' N. Lat. and 4^and 
4° 30' W- Long, from Calcutta. Slierghatty is situated about 100 
miles to the N. E., and Mirzapore about 160 miles to the N. W. 
To the north is Palamow, and to the south Oodeypoor. 

Jumeera is the name of a small village and the word means 

a “ plain,” or, “ table-land.” 

The road from Chota Nagpore is good as far as Joormoo, which 
is about eleven miles from Jumeera P4t. In some few places it is 
rather difficult for wheeled-conveyances, the banks of some of the 
nullahs being very steep. Such parts might be made quite practica¬ 
ble for carts, in the dry season, when the quantity of water in the 
nullahs is very small. In the rainy season these streams rise con¬ 
siderably and are not passable by carts. About a mile boyoud 
Joormoo tbe first ghaut occurs, the ascent of which for a short 
distance (rather less than quarter of a mOe perhaps) is very steep, 
and quite impracticable for wheeled-carriages. After reaching the 
top of this ghaut, the road is more or less hilly until withiu a short 
distance of the village of Korndah. A large tree on the left hand 
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Bide of the road, ascendiag the Jocftnnoo ghaut, marks the boundary 
of Sirgooja and Chota Nagpore. Korndah is situated at the entrance 
of a beautiful and well-cultivated valley, and at the foot of hills. 
This is a very pretty spot, and the view of the Koostnee valley 
from the lulls above is very fine. A stream of good, clear water flows 
close by the village, which is about seven miles from Jumeera. The 
road from Korndah to Jumeera winds through hills, the ascents and 
descents of which arc not very steep, although not practicable for 
carts. There is a good deal of tree and bush jungle on the road 
from Joormoo to Jumeera, and the country appears to be cultivated 
only in occasional small patches. With the exception of Korndah, 
there are only two or throe small hamlets on the road from 
Joormoo. 

A person can travel in a palkee from Joormoo to Jumeera, and 
by reversing the palkee when ascending the very steep parts of the 
road, little trouble or inconveuieuco is experienced. 

On reaching the village of Jumeera, the bungalow which has been 
built for the J uuior Assistant Commissioner in chargo of the Koru- 
dah Sub-division, is seen on high ground about one mile and a half 
in advance. A slight ascent brings us to the house, and we now have 
evidently reached the apex, no higher point of laud being visible in 
any direction. Hero is a flue and extensive table-laud, free from 
jungle, with the exception of somo low scrubs on the more sheltered 
slope.^. With the exception of two topes of “ Saikwa” trees, and a 
few mangoe and peepul which grow near the village of Serandag 
(about half mile from the bungalow) the “ pat” is remarkably bare 
of trees of any kind. 

This spot is 3,200 feet abovo the level of the sea. I am unable 
to speak as to the extent of the table-land, but 1 may safely say, 
from what I have seen, that it must stretch to many miles. About 
800 yards to the south of the bungalow we come to tho brow of tlie 
bill, from which a beautiful view of the Koosmee valley is obtained, 
beyond whicli are the hills of Kooreea and Sirgooja. On the north 
of the bungalows a spur of the hill runs out to the extent of about 
one and half miles in length and quarter of a mile (or rather less 
perhaps) in breadth, sloping down on throe sides by a slight descent 
to a fertile and extensive valley. This spur appeared to me to be 

2 a 2 
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the most eligible site for the sepoys’ lines and amlahs* houses, which 
were accordingly built there. 

The soil on the spot on which the bungalow is situated, to the 
depth of about two or three feet, is a rich black mould, below which is 
red gravel. In endeavouring to sink a well, which we tried in three 
places, this gravel appeared to increase in hardness and become more 
difficult to dig the lower the well was sunk, the colour of the gravel 
also became of a deeper red. After digging to the depth of about 
thirty-five or forty feet we came to rock which obliged us to discon¬ 
tinue the work, as the men employed did nob understand blasting ; 
no water was obtained. The soil generally, except where the bun¬ 
galow is situated, is a red, light earth. From the appearance of 
the slopes of the hill, which are very rocky, as also from the result 
of our endeavours to sink a well, I should say that the hill on which 
the house is situated must be one mass of rock beneath. 

For water we were dependent on springs, which issue from the 
sides and at the foot of the hill, it is of good quality, and the 
springs did not fail during the hot weather, the ouly drawback 
being the distance which the people were obliged to go to fetch it, 
the nearest spring being about half mile from the house. In the 
rainy season tho flow of water from these springs was of course 
considerably increased, and fresh ones also burst forth. A bund” 
had been constructed in the gorge between two bills during tho 
time my predecessor (Mr. A. B. Thompson, C. S.) was in charge of 
the sub-division, but it had been partially destroyed in the rainy 
season of 1855, the rush of water from tho hills in the rains being 
at times great, I doubt if a “ bund” would stand; unless strongly 
and scientifically constructed, which would be an expensive work. 
The greatest convenience, if feasible, would be a couplo of wells, one 
near the house, and the other near the Hues. 

With regard to climate, 1 annex a register of the thermometer, 
tlie accuracy of which may bo depended on, as I noted it daily. In 
the hot season, as soon as the sun set, the air became cool and 
pleasant, and the nights were always cool—natives sleeping in the 
verandah of the housd; at night, used warm coverings, even in the 
hot season. I had neither punkahs nor tatties during the time I 
was there, and 1 found that by keeping the doors shut and the 
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room a little darkened the heat during the daj vras not very 
oppressive. The thermometer in the house did not, I think, range 
higher than 84® or 86®. A strong N. W. and W. wind prevails 
during the hot season. The rains set in at the end of May, 
with thunder-storms from the N. W. after which the prevailing 
wind was from the S. and S. W. It very seldom blows from the 
E. After the rains had set in there was very little variation in 
the thermometer from that noted in the beginning of June ; and 
until I left, in the middle of August, I never experienced that 

mugginesa’’ which is usual in the plains at times during the rainy 
season. ^Not having had a rain-guage, 1 am unable to speak as to 
the quantity of water which fell, but 1 think that, although the rain 
was at times very heavy, yet it was not so heavy or continuous as at 
some of the stations in the Himalayas* Perhaps the few trees on 
the pat*’ may account for many of the clouds passing over with* 
out discharging their contents. At times there was a good deal of 
mist. 

I enjoyed good healtli during the time I w'as there, and the sepoys 
and oilicc people, who had been with me from tbe commencement of 
our residence there, were generally speaking healthy. Some cases 
of fever occurred, but as the sepoys* lines and the amlahs* houses 
were only barely finished when the rains commenced, they were of 
course damp, and to this may be attributed some of tlie cases of fever. 
Had the houses been dry, and had the people been able to obtain a 
regular supply of good food, 1 think that there would have been 
less sickness. It was, however, very difficult to procure supplies of 
good rice, doll, ghee, &c., as the Huuiahs, who live in the villages 
below, have a great dislike to coming up to the p^lt” during the 
rains, and my elForts to establish a bazaar failed. The natives of the 
adjacent villages appear to be a very poor race, occupied in cultivat¬ 
ing their laud, from which they raise a coarse kind of rice (‘‘go- 
rah dhan”) and “gooudlee” (millet), &c. It was with difficulty tlmt 
they were induced to come and labour in building the lines. 

From the experience I have had during a residence of five months 
(from the end of March until the middle of August 1866) at 
Jumeera Pat, I should be inclined to prouounco favourably of the 
climate. Tliere is almost always a fine breeze blowing there, and in 
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the cold and hot weather a very Ifigh wind from the N. W. and W. 

The route by which I marched from Cbota Nagporo is about 116 
miles, there ia another and more direct road vi& Lohardugga and 
Kotam (about 100 miles); but there is a very steep ghaut near 
Kotam, and the road ia in many places very hilly, and passes 
through a good deal of jungle. 

The face of the hill to the south of the bungalows, ia covered 
with bush jungle, there are few trees of any size. The valley at the 
foot of this hill appears to be quite free from jungle, partially cul¬ 
tivated, and containing a few topes of mangoe trees. Having had 
occasion to go three or four marches into Sirgooja, in a S. ly. direc¬ 
tion, I observed that we descended two or three ghauts, but made 
no ascents. The country is very beautiful, from the intormi^ture of 
extensive and fertile valleys and well wooded hills. Game of all 
descriptions, large and small, abounds. 

Chota Nagpore^ \Zth Oct. 1856. 



Segtiter of Thermometer, at Jumeem Pdf, placed in an open verandah to the NoYth. 
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Foil Mat, 1857. 

At a Moutlily Geaeral Meeting of the Asiatic Society held on 
the Gth instant, 

The Hou’ble Sir Janiea Colvilo, Kt., President, in the Chair. 

Presentations were received— 

1. From J. Robbins, Master of the Sumroo, a piece of limestono 
from Fort Alexandria, Sebastopol, being the material of which the 
original MalakhofT, Constantine, Alexandria and other Forts were 
constructed. Also a Russian bar shot and a shell weighing 118 
lbs. from the same place. 

2. From Mr. II. Tucker, Commissioner of Benares, a copy of 
the map of the village in which the ruins of Sarnath are situated. 

The following gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the 
last meeting, were balloted for and declared elected: Dr. W. C. B. 
'Butwell, Rajah Pruaunonauth R^i Bahadur, of Degaputtic; Rajshye. 

The election of the Venerable Archdeacon Pratt as a member 

f 

of the Council in the place of Dr. Walker, was confirmed. 

The Council submitted a report by the Committee of Natural 
History on the state of the Museum, together with the minutes 
of the Council in reference to it. The Council recommended that 
the suggestions contained in the report be adopted, and proposed 
the following resolution. 

“ That the Council be empowered to enter into a communica¬ 
tion with the Government* on the subject of tho foundation at 
Calcutta of an Imperial Museum, to which the whole of the 
Society’s collections may bo transferred, provided tho locality, 
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the pfoneral arrangement;, and management bo declared on a reference 
to the Society at large to be perfectly satisfactory to its members.” 

This resolution having been put to the meeting by the Chairman, 
considerable discussion ensued, in the course of which Major 
Thuillior suggested that the words “ except the Library” should 
be inserted after the word ** collections.” This suggestion was 
adopted, Subsequently Captain C. J3. Young moved as an amend¬ 
ment, seconded by Haboo llajendra Lfil Mittra— 

“ That the consideration of the resolution bo adjourned to the 
next meeting.” 

^This amendment was put to the vote and lost, and the resolution, 
as amended by Major Thuillier, was then carried. 

^1’lio Council announced that they had reconstituted a Commiitia' 
of Meteorology and Th^^sical Science, consisting of tlic following 
members:— 

INlajor R. Strachey, tlie Venerable Archdeacon Triitt, Major 

H. L, Thuillier, Baboo Kaclhanauth Sikdar, J)r. Von Liebig, and 
11. Biddiiigtou, Esq, 

Jlecorded. 

With reference to the Staev collection of coins, the Council 
reported that ih(» subscriptions promised amounted to Ks. 2,880, 
of which Its. 1,735 had already been realized, and that Captain 
Wrougliton having agreed to rodneo the price of ilie collection 
from lls. 5,000 to Its. 4,000, an additional sum of Us. 1,120 only 
was required to complete tlic purchase. Tlujy therefore rc(|ucstcJ 
nutliority to advance for tliis purpose a sum not exceeding Us, 

I, 200, so soon us all the promised subscriptions have been realized. 

Granted. 

Oomniuiiicaiious were received— 

1. From Mr. Becretary Young, forwarding witli rcforcnco to 
the corrcspoudenco which took place in 1853 and 1854 bi‘tween 
the Government of Bengal and tl»e Society n^garding the preserva¬ 
tion of the ruins at Qour and Purrooali from furtlier deeav and 
destruction, co])y of a letter on tho subject from the Board of 
llovonuc, from winch it appears that the Govorument of Bengal 
had made an ulfor to piircliase such of the ruins as were really 
worth i)retferving, but that the terms demandeil by ll»e zemindars 
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were so uiireasouablo tliai tlie Lieutenant-Governor was precluded 
from acceding to them. 

2. From Mr. B. H. Hodgson, enclosing a paper for the Journal, 
being descriptions of two new species of inaininalia, viz., a Lagomys 
and a Mustela. 

3. From Mr. Freeling, submitting a note on the collection of 
coins in the Society’s Cabinet. 

The note was read by the Secretary as follows :— 

The coins in the Society’s Cabinet were in a state of some 
disorder, 

“ Mv first effort was to class them, throwing all of 6ne serios 
together, and then to separate the worthless from the good. This 
1 have dune, and although tho space in the drawers forbad any 
precise arrangeinoiit even had the generality of the coins merited 
such trouble, they aro now in trays (which aro to be couvertod 
into boxes), rouglily classed, and the name of the series to which 
they belong legibly written on them. 1 have also when discover¬ 
able, added the uainoa of the donor on the wrapper of the coins 
themselves. 

“ In the wooden trays are displayed the Guptas, the gold and 
silver Roman, and tho silver Greek, Bactrian and Arsacidau. There 
are also two trays of copper Roman arranged previously, with which 
1 did not meddle. There is also a separate drawer with a few 
gems, seals, curiosities, &c., with soiuo preseniution medals which 
scarcely hold a place among the coijis themsolvos. 

“ With the contents of the cabinet I was much disappointed, 
though this may be, and probably is, owing to the loss sustained, 
when all the more intrinsically valuable specimens were stolen 
in 184^. I was also surprised to find how various the scries are, 
the Roman and the Norwegian being far tho largest and most per¬ 
fect of any. There are several batches of Indian copper and lead, 
which woiild be interesting wore the locality known j but at pre¬ 
sent being entirely unidentified and most illegible, they are utterly 
worthless. Tliis point should especially he borne in mind in laying 
by all future presentations: when a collection is sent, such memo, 
of the collector’s residence is of little iniportauco, but when a 
whole trove, or a single coin is forwarded, iuformatioa of whore it 
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was found, may render very valuable whafc is otlierwise mere old 
copper. 

‘‘ Of Indian coins tlio Bactrians should have the first place, but 
for such au extensive and interesting series it is the worst repre¬ 
sented of any; in silver there is only a drachma of Demetrius, 
a hcinidrachiiia of Zoilus, 2 of Ilormoeus, 1 of Dionysius and 5 of 
ftlonander. None of them are in particularly good preservation, 
though the Dionysius is I fancy very rare.* The copper are as 
poor as tlie silver, most being of the coninioncst types, and in poor 
preservation. The aid of friends in the Punjab, or possessing any 
duplicates in their collection is iiiucli needed to render the series 
at least what the Asiatic Society ought to possess. 

“ Of Indo-Scytliie gold there is but one, of Overkias A. A. XIV, 
2, and not by any means a fine specimen; tho copper too are 
inferior, and a good set of these would be a great addition to tho 
collection. 

“OfArsacidau there is one large silver and 11 of the ordinary 
smaller size. It would bo very desirable to get these named and 
assigned by any one conversant with the series. 

“ Tliore are 5 Greek tetrudrachnis, 4 of Ptolemy and one of some 
other monarch ; there are also 2 silver of Alexander the Great, hut 
Mr. Thomas doubts their being genuine, apparei»tly with too good 
reason, 

‘‘ It is ill Roman coins the Society is peculiarly rich, and a re- 
foronco to tlio earliest numbers of ibo Journal would probably 
enable any nuniismativst easily to re-arrange and identify tho speci¬ 
mens there described. 1 had no time to do it myself, so have 
merely put all these together. Some appear very fine specimens, and 
there are 13 silver besides 8 beautiful gold, these last presented 
by General Cullen from Travancore. 

“ Of tlie Hindoo coins, tho Guptas claim the first attention, and 
here again though tho number is considerable, the types are few 
and, of tho real Gupta series, possessiug little iuterest. There are 
a few good and interesting copper ouos presented by Captain Hayea 

■* Not having Cuimiiighunfei platoa by nu» just now, rt!id bciug puslicd fot 
Shiu', 1 am unable to vel'or to the ligure^ as I could Inwe wwhed. 

2 u 2 
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of Lucknow, and in gold there arc 5, one of Chandra II, as in Ar. 

XVIII. figure 1, by Ca[)fcain Ifayoa, one of Samudra lig. (i, 
one uncertain, another apparently the Mi variety of Kumara at 
}):ige 501 of Thomas’s paper in the Journal, Vol. 24, and one of 
Kumara A, A. fig. ]2. This last, however, is of most doubtful appear¬ 
ance, and I should say it was a forgery. There are also 3 later 
imitations. Besides tlieae there is a batch presented by the Govern¬ 
ment, N. W. P. in February, 1856, from Goordasporo, consisting 
of 2 specimens of Kumara with the common, Mahendra device, 
and 11 of Chandra II. as in Captain Hayes’ coin. Of these none 
are very fine, and the typo of Chandra is so very common, tbalT I 
should strongly recommend 7 of the 11 being sold to natives, who 
purchase these Guptas eagerly, and about 100 Bs. would, probably 
be realized ; so many specimens of one sort are of no value, iu an 
antiquarian point of view, and being so common, 1 doubt an exchange 
of tlieso witli other collectors being practicable, I have therefore 
left tin's lot iu a separate paper, with the four I would keep 
divided oft'from those of inferior value. 

There are, however, several others allied to this set, and of much 
interest, being those presented by Mr. F. L. Beaufort, and found 
iu Jessore. They wore figured in plate Xll. of Vol. 23 of tho 
Journal. Of fig. 10 there are 4 and one somewhat diirerent, of fig. 11 
but one, and 15 of fig. 12, of these last some might most advantageous¬ 
ly be exchanged for other coiris needed by the Society, and as they aro 
not a common type, Major Abbott's cabinet being the only place 
elsewhere that I have seen them, T doubt not many collectors would 
be glad to do so.” 

Of Boodhist coins there are several, some of much interest, Captain 
Hayes having contributed many of the cock and bull scries named 
and classed, also some of the cast square, elephant, and tulsi type, 
of which there is also another batch. The most interesting of tho 
Boodhist, however, are the silver punched coins, of which, common 
as they are (tlie collection itself boasting 4 diljereut lots), there aro 
some very good, witli new’symbols and devices on them, and in fine 
order. Many of these might furnish fresh illustrations for a paper 
oil boodhist emblems, ami althougli from absence of any trace of 
their local the number might advantageously bo reduced, great 
pare should be taken in discriminating those to be rejected, 
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There are two papers of the coins fiejnrod plate XX. of Vol. X 1. 
of the Journal asCeyloncoins, in very fine order, and 1 doubt not a 
j^ood set nii^dit be made out of them, on tlieir legends bein^ care¬ 
fully read; tljeso were given by Mr. U. 13. Skinner, in June, 1851. 
In a separate lot area quantity of coins having a close apparent 
allluity to these, which 1 should also have considered as Ciiigalose, 
hut for a small second paper-full which are said to have been found 
near Madras. 

Mr. T. Oldham, in February, 1850, presented a quantity of large 
and small Arracun coins, very curious and quite unlike any other 
lildian coinage. Several strings contain the currency of China, 
iFapan, tfec., some of the latter being exceedingly grotesque. 

The Mahometan pieces may be divided into tlioso of the Puthans 
of Delhi, the Pathans of Pengal, the Aloguls, and the coins of 
Ohuziii, Klnvariani, Ac. 


Of these last mentioned, there are a fair number, including two 
gi)ld of Alaeddiii JMoliamed Shah ; tliey have chieily been classtjd 
by Mr, Thomas, who has not only named them, but in many in¬ 
stances wu'ittcn the legend on the w'rappi»r. 1 would urge that these 
be carefully transcribe*! into a book, as the character being a difllcult 
one, if any of these papers bo lost, it may be long ere they are 
ro|)laciMl, w horcas iiiaiiy might be able to assign the right coin to 
the i*igl»t legend, though not sullicioiitly versed in tlie aeries to 
themselves decipher the whole of tljo somewhat indistinct uiargiiis. 
I'lie same remark applies to the coins of the Sassauian dynasty and 
Arab Governors of which the Society has several, and which are 
(!veii more caviare to the general multitude than the early cufie 
abovemenlioned. 


Ju JJelhi Pablians there is little to bo proud of, though two broad 
pieces of Mahomed boii Sam, a new type of Mahomed Shah and a 
silver Uizia are all valiiahle, especially the last. Of this scries I have 
made a concise catalogue with reference to “ Thopias’s Pathan 
Sovereigns,” which will help any one anxious to increase tlie Society’s 
possessions in this line. 

In Bengal Pathans the cabinet is rich, but as I hope to funiisli 
the journal with a separate paper on tins topic, I forbear saying 
more of tlu^so at present. 
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The Moguls are very poor indeed, there being nothing of any 
value, save 3 Noorjohana, one certainly very fine and perfect. The 
rest are either Akhbars, Jehungirs or Shah Jelians, all of most com¬ 
mon type, and, strange to say, without even a single square Iliipee 
among them. Most of these came from Benares, from Mr. Q-ubbins, 
in February, 1853. 

It is very curious how large a collection there is of Foreign con¬ 
tinental coins, mostly Norwegian, some of very old date and probably 
of much interest to those valuing that series. There is a shilling 
also of Elizabeth of England, dated 1531, and a crown of Charles 
I. Mr. Speirs has besides given several old broad pieces and dollars, 
very curious and doubtless of value; ouo of James the Sixth of 
Scotland, in very fine order, dated 1582, and two others of 1570 
and 1602, respectively; the others are of Maria Theresa, 1773, 
Frederick Duke of Brunswick, 1027, Hilary Third of Spain and 
India, lG37t Charles II. of do, 1GG8, Maximilian reigning Duke 
“ Bulloniensia,” 1G77, Frederick of Prussia, 1785, Albert and ]^liza- 
beth reigning Duke and Duclicss of Brabant, 1G19, Sigisinund HI. 
of Boland, 1G28, and Ferdinand II. of Hamburg. I luivo beeu iluis 
particular, in enumerating these because it is strange to find such 
a collection of heavy medieval pieces in Calcutta, whore they could 
hardly have beeu looked for. 

In conclusion, I would urge that all friends to the Society, among 
whom must of course be specially included all who thomsolves feel 
any interest in ludiau numismatics, should be requested to aid in 
every mode in their power, so that the coin collection may be placed 
ill that rank which would so well befit a society whose Journal is 
the depository of the life long labours ofJames Prinsep.” 

4. From Baboo Radliauaubh Sikdar, an abstract of tbo Mete¬ 
orological Register kept at tbo Office of tbo Surveyor General for 
tho months of January and February last, 

5. From Lieutenant 11. Ravorty, a paper on the Seoposh Kaffirs. 

Tho Librarian and tlie Zoological Curator submitted their reports. 

Heport of Zoological Dopartmen!. 

The following specimens have been presented to the Society einco my 
last Report. 
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1. Dr. D, Scott, Hansi. The following apeoimens. 

VuLPKS LKUcopus, nobis, J. A* S, XXIII, 729. Skin of a fine male, 
which literally veriilea the statement of Mountstuart Elpliinstono, quoted 
loc.eiL; appearing ‘‘as if it had been wading up to tho belly in ink:’* 
the name leiicopusr therefore, is unfortunate, as being applicable (it would 
scorn) to one ecx only. The skin now sent is perfect; and though waul¬ 
ing the skull and limb*bones, has been set up as a stuffed specimen. Dr. 
Scott remarks of this species, in epistold, that they differ extremely in 
colouring; some look all over of a sandy-red colour, while others have 
black bellies and are very light above. Tho skin sent is an excellent spo- 
ciiuen, one reason for this being, that it was from an inhabitant of the 
open ficldtl. Those that live among sand-hills get so full of burrs (or 
thorny seeds) that tlioy look miserable, and scratcli off a good deal of 
Ihoir fur.” For further information concerning this little Desert Fo\, 
viile Vol. XXV, 413. 

Fj?li.s oiiNATA, Gray, vide J. A, 8, XXV, 441. A fine skin, but want¬ 
ing that of the lower jaw and tail-tip, and therefore unlit for setting up : 
also two skins of domestic Cats, sent as supposed hybrids of this species, 
but wliich are characteristic representatives of the streaked Indian t 3 "pc of 
dorneatic Cat, described in the note to Vol, XXV, p. 442. Daving since 
eeinrnunicated on tins subject with Dr. Scott, he subsequently wrote word, 
that—“ With regard to Jiybrid Cats, I can offer no proof; but I know 
that a year or two ago a common dol^c^stic Cat had kittens under my 
haystack, and one of them w'as precisely like the F. oknata, and without 
any white,—whilst my gardener had a tom which might easily have passed 
for ail oUNATA, only that he had a w hite collar and belly, and from living 
less in tho sun was less rusty in colour. There are plenty of tame Cats 
here with spots like those of the oknata ; and I will try to procure and 
send some skins of them.” 

Ptkuoox.ks auknauius ; a skeleton, kindly sent at my request. 

Fai.umb^kna iKNiCAPiLLA, iiobis, M. A*. Indian ‘ Stock Pigeon;* a skin 
described in a separate pajior.* 

* Dr. Scott has likewise favored mo W'itli a dcscrijilion of two living Ghor-khurs 
from tJio Bikanir desert; tlio male of wliich is most renuirkabJc for Imving a well 
<Je\eloped cros8-htrij)o over the withers, besides faint stripes on the limbs,—not. 

H tr:u‘e of either being visible in tho feiuaie. They are believed, he sa}a, lobe 
betwoeii ciglifccn months and tw’^o years old. 

“ Tlie male stands, as near us I eould measure, 1-5 inches liigh (11] hands) 
at the shoulder; and Ihe female about 2 in. loss (but she w'as not measured). 
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2. JA Brownlaw, Knt^iTKU'rs, Lahore. SIfull of Uiisus is\itKr.iiiNtiFf» 
from Kaaliruir; and a fovr bird-skiiia, also from Kashmir, including 
Micuoi’s AiHASTER aiul Ni/riKiiAOA MiTLTiMunaATA. Likewise some ape- 
eiinona of a reversed pnp/fifew Bulimus how to the museum, and diatinet 
from B. KUNAWAKKNsis of Hutton, 

3. Cupt. Robert Tytler, ,SMth N. L, Delhi. Five skins of birds, include 
ing the IIiKUNDO coNt'OLOB, Sykes, Small Crested Lark— Galkbida 
Bovsii, and Sylvia Jeruoui (if eohroctly di8tin{^ui8lied from the Euro¬ 
pean S. oupiika). 


•* The iqiper part of the body is of a butf-fawn colour, with whitO belly and 
lops, and a white simik fW)iii the Ihiiiks up tho side. 

“ Both have a dark stripe along the back, looking like a conthiuatioii of the 
mane, ex<‘cpt that the hair of it is short and smooth ; tho colour of this sfripe is 
dark brown or nearly bhi(‘k, and it extends all along the back and down part of 
(lie tail. The male h.is a most distinctly marked stripe of the same eolour across 


the wit tiers; 


but the female has not. 


The male also lias distinctly marked lawn 


stripes oil both foi*e and hind legs; but [ could not discern a trace of them in 


tlie female. The black tuft at the end of tho tail reaches to about the hocks. 


The cross-stripe over the withers of the male was about an ineli broad, and 
extended about a foot down the shoulders on each side. JMoreover theri' was a 


fcinale Olior-fchnr here some }ears ago, and she was said to havi; the eross-strijie 
on withers. This I have been told by more tlnm one person who saw her.” 

Of several Qhor-khurs which L have seen and minutely observed in Kuropc, 
one only (in tlie late Surrey Zoologic,al (Jardens) bail an incipient eross-stripi’, 
extending only alxnit an inch on one side (as near as 1 <*an remember), and less 
than half an inch on the otlu^r ; and T liave souglit in vain for traces of the 
(.j.Oj,j^.,4tvipes on tho limbs : tlicso occur in some domestic Donkeys, even adults, 
but not in all, Uowcmt young; and arc particularly ili^tiuet in some of tlie small 
Asses of tliis country, being of a black colour (not fawn), niodcratoU broad 
and placed somewhat ilistantly apart. 

Tt would seem thatthe deserts of Soufliern Arabia, the Thebind,Nid)ia,and Abys¬ 
sinia (both on the plains and mountains), are the true indigiaions liorne of Etiirra 
ASINUS (the “Wild Ass” of Clicsne\) ; tliat tho more northern parts of Arabia, 
with Syria and Mesojiotamia, are tenanted by the recently desi'rihed E. hrmutfs 
( or “Wild Horse” of Chesney) ; avIuIc the deserts of W. India, S. Afglijlnistan, 
Ikirsia, and thence onward to the Aral and bi!yonfl, art! inJiabited by tho Ghor~ 
khury the distinctions of which (if any) from the E. ilkmtonus of muiillo Asia re* 
main to be positively determined. 

“From what T have heard,” remarks Br. Scott, “tho Ohor^khttr is still jdenli- 
lul enough in tho Bikhauor desert; but they are wild and dilUcult of apjiroaeh. 
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Pt'oceedtiiffS of the xi&iotic ^ocietji, 

i, 13;il}u Kajoiulra Mulliku. Ijody of a Civet (Vivkuua/ lUEriiA) now 
|)rc|)arinK us a skeleton. Ditto of a male lloj; Doei* in iU seasonal spotted 
rout,—sent as a hybrid bctweou C, axis and C. vouciuus. Ditto of a lino 
adult male of an African Monkey, the Cekcoiutiiecus CYNosuues; and 
ditto of a Cassowary, which has been prepared as a skeleton. 

5. C. Darwin, Esq. F. 11. S. &c. &e. Pair of Red Deer horns (C. ul.v- 
iMUTs),—frontlet with horns, and three odd horns, of C. dama, —and pair 
of horns of C. viikmnianus ; witli spcciniens of various British Crus¬ 
tacea. 

<). Major Tickell, late of Moulnicin. Also some specimens of Crabs 
from that vicinity. 

7. Dr. J. R. VVithecombe. A beautiful H. African Snake, the Elaps 
JiYO.Ei, forwarded from Capo town. 

j\fa^ \6‘t, 1S57. E. Blytii. 


A year or two ago the Uuluiwiiljmr Nawab in a month’s shooting only got :>cven. 
Cl'heir (lesh is eaten as venison.” 

Since the foregoing observations were transeriheit, tlio following notice has 
apjiearod in a contemporary Journal, tiie ‘India Spoi*tiiig Review,’ «. a*. No. VII1. 
no douht elicited by some articles contributed to tluit periodical with the express 
tiesign of cjdncing such information from competent authorities. 

It appears that G/ior^tr/iurs arc still tolerably numerous in tlic Pat or desert 
hotweeu Asai and the liills, west of the Indus, above Mitliur-kole. “They ait; 
to be found wandering about this desert pretty well througliout tlie year j but in 
I lie early Hummer, wlieii the grass and the water in the pools have dried up from 
tlielu't winds (which arc hciv terrilic), the greater number, if not all, of the 
tUtor’k/mrs migrate to the hills for grass and water. Some arc probably to be 
lound in t la* hills througliout the year, for among them arc sandy plains of greater 
or less extent. Tlie foaling season is in June, July, and August; w'lieu theUelu- 
chis ride down and catch numlicrs of foals, iiuding a ready sale in the caiiton- 
nu'iits for them, as they are taken down on speculation to Hindustan. They ai&<> 
slioot gii*at numbers of full grown ones for fooil, the ground in places in tJie 
desert hi'ing very favorable for a ‘drive,* or stalking.” The author performed tlie 
diHieidt feat, on uii Arab horse, of riding down and spearing one of these niiiniaJH, 
a fciuale; and he remarks that.—“They stand about 12 hands higli, are of a fawn 
(Isabelle) colour, w>fh wdiite on the belly, chest, and neck. Tliey have u (Lirk 
ela^snut mane, [anti blackj tiovsal stripe, tuft to the tail, and tips to the ears* 
Some are voiy beautifully striped on the legs; many are mottled. I have seen 
one or t wo of a vci*y dark colour. TJioy have not generally the stripe on the- 
slioulder, though T tliink L have seen some with it slightly marked. Their head 
very large; t*ars very hmg: tlie e>e hamUomc; and coat very tine.” Tliis vari¬ 
ation ni t'olouring and especial^ iJie ctri[tc& on b c legs do not appear to ha\c 
been ob&cned in the of XibcU 

2 1 
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JjIIIRAKY, 

'riio library has received tlie I'ollowing accessions during the niontli of 
April lust. 

Presented • 

An introduction to the use of the Mouth-lUowpipo, by Dr. Theodore 
ISchoerer. Translated and compiled by H. F, lilanford, 185G, 12mo.— 15y 
Mk. Blanforo, 

Selections from the Kecords of the Government of India, No. XXI. 
containing Uevenuc Iteports of flic Ganges Canal, for the year 1S55-5G, 
Irrigation in Egypt.—B y ttir Govt, of Im>ia. 

Memoirs of tlie Ceologieal Survey of India, Vol. I. Part I.^-By the 
( lOVT. OF Bengal. 

Selections from the Uccords of tlic Bengal Government, No. XXV, 
iie))orts on the Bengal Teak Plantatiuns, Productive capacities of tlie 
Shall countries, lleports on Serajgunge, on Vaccination, on the Tea Plant 
in S 3 Ihet, on the Butanicul Gardens, Calcutta, and on the Patna Opium 
Agency, 2 copies.—B y the Same. 

Ditto from the llccords of Government, N- W. Provinces, Part XXV. 
ISfj?.—B y the Agka Govt. 

Ditto from the Keeorda of the Bombay Government, No. XXXVIII. 
Correspondence relating to the tenure of the possessions in the Deccan 
held by His Highness Jynjee Eao Sindia under the Treaty of Surie 
Aujuugaum,—By the Govt, of Bombay. 

Ditto from ditto. No, XL. Papers regarding the Revenue Settlement 
edbeted in the districts of Omerkoto and Tlum: and on the Condition and 
System of arrangement of Tiiurr and Pankur disiriets.— By the Same. 

Annual Report (34 th) of the Parental Academic Institution and Dovctoii 
College, 1!"57 .“By Mu. Smith. 

The Annals of Indian Administration, edited by M. Townsend, Part 
I, and 11. — Serawiiore, 1857.— By the Govt, of India, 

Sjair k 6 n Tamboehan, door Dr. J. J. do Hollander, JJeden, 1856, 
pamphlet — By the Author. 

Memoirs de la Societd Impcreale des Sciences Naturcllcs do Cherbourg, 
3 vols. 8 vo. Paris, 1855.—By the Society. 

Zeitsehrift der Deutschon morgenlaudischen Gcsellschaft, Baud XI. 
Heft I. Liepzig, 1857, 2 copies.— By the German Oriental Society. 

Indischo Altcrthumskundc. 8 vo. von C. Lassen. Dritten Bandes, 
Helft. I. Liepzig, 1857.—By the Author, 

Journal of the Statistical Society of London, Vol. XX. Part I, Marcli. 
1857.—By the Society. 
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First lleport of the Committee on Beneficient Institutions, 1857.-~-Bt 
THE Same. 

Journal Asiatiquo, Nos. 32 and 33, November and December, 1856, and 
January, 1857.— Bt the Asiatic Society of Paris. 

Proceeding's of the Royal Geographical Society of London, Nos, G and 
7 .—By the Society. 

Journal of tlic Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, Vol. 
IX. Part III. Calcui(a,’-BY the Society. 

Discours de M. Garcin de Tassy, pamphlet.— By the Author. 
Proiseedings of the Royal Society, Vol, 8, Nos. 23 and 24.— By the 
Society.^ 

‘Journal of the American Oriental Society, No. 2.— By the Editor. 
The Calcutta Christian Observer for April, 1857.— By the Editor. 
The Oriental Christian Spectator for March, 1857.— By the Editors. 
The Oriental Baptist for April, 1857.— By the Editor. 

The Upadeshak for April.— By the Editor. 

JExchanged, 

The Atlicnrcum for January and February, 1857. 

The London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical Magazine and Journal 
of Scicuco, Nos. 84 and 85. 


Purchased, 

Astronomical Observations made at the Royal Observatory at Green¬ 
wich in the years of 1817 to 1825. B vols. folio. 

Observations Astronomiques faites a robservatoire Royal de Paris, 
Tome 1. 1825, Paris, 

Ilistoire dcs Inacctcs, Lepidoptdres. Tome I. V. VI. VIL and VIII. 
8vo. Paris, with Planches, 

Visit to Remarkable Places : by William Ilowitt, 8vo. 

Dio Liedcr dcs Hails. Persisch mit dem commentaro dcs Sudi lieraus- 
gegeben von Hermann Brockhaus, Band, I Viertes Heft, Litpzig, 1857. 

The Literary Gazette, Nos. 2087 to 2005. 

Cornptos Rondus, Nos. 1 to T, 1857. 

Journal des Savants for January and February, 1857. 

Index to ditto for 1850. 

Revue cl Magazin do Zoologie, No. 12 for 1850 and No. 1- for 1857- 

Annales dcs Sciences Naturclles, No. 5. 1857. 

The Auiials and Magazine of Natural History, Noa. 110 and 111, for 
1857. 
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Tho Quarterly Ueview, JMo. 2*>1, January, IS57. 

Revue dcs deux Mondca, (bi-moutlily) January I5t1i to IsL March, IS57* 
The Amoricau Journal of Sciences and Arts, No, (*7. 

Gouu Das I1ysa'<'K. 
Lihnti'ian Aasisfatit Srrrctan^, 

1st May, 1857. 
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Notes on the distribution of some of the land and freshwater shells of 

India: Part L—By W. Theoba-Ld, Junji. 

Btrmah awi> the Tenasseeim Peovinces. 

In the present paper it is my intention to give a sketch of tlie 
distribution of the land and fliiviatile sheiis of certain portions of 
India, as far as they hare been observed, in the hope that my notes 
may prove a not xininteresting addition to our previous knowledge 
of the subject, and shew by the great addition now made to the list 
of known species, how much yet remains to be done in this depart¬ 
ment of Natural History. 

The naines used are with scarcely an exception those furnished by 
Mr. Benson, who has described many of the new species in the 
Annals and Magazine of Natural History for last year, though 
many still possess merely MSS. names, which, together with the 
now species described from specimens furnished by mo, I have indi¬ 
cated in the following list, by asterisks (^). 

On my first communicating with Mr. Benson, he informed me 
that but twenty-three species of land shells were authentically 
known from tlie Teuassoriin Provinces. Of tliese, four species, which 
escaped my notice, may hero be mentioned to complete the list up 
to the present time, viz. 

Vitrina Birmanica, Philippi. 

Bulimus ruoniliferus, Gould. 

Gyclophorus perdix, Sav. 

Loptopoma Birmauum, Pfr. 

No. LXXXVIII — New tSEUiEs. Yoh, XXVI. 2 k 
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CrCLOHTOMIl)-?E. 

Pterocyclos. Henson. 

1. * P. pullatua, P.—Akowtong (on the Irrawaddi R.) Not un- 
ooiinnon. 

2. * P. cetra, B.—Maiilmcio and Phaietbaa (oa the Tenaascritn 
K.) Not common. 

• Cyclophorus, Montfort. 

3. C. aurantiacua, Sehuin.—Tonasseriin valley, not common. 

4. * C. Theobaldiatius, B.—Tenasaerim valley, Haul mein, Thaiet- 
mio. Tbid shell is no where common. In the Tenaasenm valley 
it equals C. aurantiacua in size, but is easily distinguished by its 
more depressed form, colourless peristome, and flexuous striation. 
It has the greatest range of any Cyclostomatous shell of the provinces. 

5. * C. Hauglitoni, mihi.—n, s. Testa, simili C. aunmtiaco solidu 
nitidiuscula; carinate, superne saturate castanea; in decorticatis 
speciininibus, apir& lineis albidis ziczac variegata. Carina, cateiiata, 
alternate albidu et castuuea. Pcriomphalo albido, fasciis nonnullis 
castaneis 8|)iralibus lineato. Peristomate vix pallidissime ochraceo, 
ore iiiteriori cmrulesceute—Maulmein. 

Size 7 in inches. This shell I have much 

1.35 Minor 1 

pleasure in naming after Capt. Haughlon, to whom I am indebted 
for some fine shells. It occurs abundantly at the “ farm caves,’* and 
is at once distinguished from all other Tenasscriiu Cyclopliori, by 
its parti-coloured funiculate keel, which is not the result of abrasion, 
but is best seen in specimens covered by the epidermis. 

6. C. expausus, Pfr.—Teuasserim valley. Not rare. This 

, „ . I • - r i-70 0.80 

shell vanes much m size, iroin to —= 

1.26 0.65. 

7. * C. affinis, mihi.—n. s. Tesla, subgloboso-turbinatA, uinbill- 
catA, solidiusculA, castanco-marmorata, baud nitida, vix carimita; 
peribloinate rellexo, forti, expausiuscnlo-distorto, pallidissime fluves- 

' ].6() 1.40 ^ , . 

cente,intuscsDrulescente to j*j^Maulmem. 

This shell has no very marked cliuracter, unless a distortion in 
the peristome, one-third from its sutural margin, should prove con- 
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slant. But two specimens were obtained, of which the measurementa 
are given above. 

8. C. fulguratus, Pfr.—Thaiet-mio, Eangoon, very common. 
This fine shell is not rare at Eiingoou and becomes very abundant 
near Thaictmio. It varies much in size and colour, some specimens 

are almost colourless, —— to t—zr ’ 

1.30 0.85. 

9. * C. cryptoiiiphalus, B.—Ava. Procured by Mr. Oldham, 
does not seem to be a plentiful species. 

10. * C. scurra, B.—Pegu (province). 

Tl.* CT balteatus, B.—Pegu (province). 

12* C. sciasimargo, B.—Phaiethau. Not common. 

13. * C. calyx, B.—Akowtong, on the Irrawaddee, not common. 

14. C. coruu-venatorium, Sav.—Ava. Procured by Mr. Oldbam. 

15. C, perdijc, Sav^ (Not obtained by me.) 


Leptopoma. Tfeiffer, 

16. * li. asplrans, B.—Tenasserim valley, very common. 

17. L, Birmanumy Pfr. —(Not noticed by me). 


Alpcecus. Gray. 

18. * A. pyramidalis, B.—Tlierabuiu hill, near the Tenasserim 
river. This pretty little shell appears confined to Tlierabuiu hill, 
where it is not very common. It is of a delicate pink tint. 

19. * A. amphora, B. Maulmcin aud Tenasserim valley. Eare, 

20. * A. umbonalis, B.—Akowtong. Not raro, 

21. * A. sculptilis, B.—Thaiot-mio. Eare. 

22. * A. armillatus, B.—Thaiet-mio. Rare. 


Jlegalomastoina. Ouildiny. 

23. * M. gravidum, ]i.—Maulmein. Very common. 

24. M. scctilabro, Gould.—Yauglaw, on tho Tenasserim. Very 
rare. 


Rhaphaulus. Pfeiffer. 

25. E. chrysalis, Pfr.—Maulmein. Very rare. 


Pupina. Vignard. 

2G.* P. arula, B.—Yauglaw, very rare. Among dead leaves. 

27.* P. artata, B.—Maulmein. Not uncommon, among dead 

2 K 2 
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leaves and rubbish at the foot of rocks. By the habitat Maulmeiu” 
iho “ Farm caves*’ in limestone bills a few miles distant are intended. 

Otopoma. Oray^ 

28. * O. blennus, B.—Maulmein. Bare. 

Jlydrocen a . Parreyss . 

29. * H. illex, B,—Flmiethau. Not rare. On the bare face of 
limestone rocks. 

20.* TT. pyxis, B.—Thaiet-mio. Not rare, under stones. 

31.* H. frustrillum, B.—Ava. Procured abundantly by Mr. 

Oldham. 


Tabular view of the distribution of 
the Cyclostoniidn?, in Birraah and 
the Tenasaerim FroTincos. 


Cycloplioriis cornu venatorium Sav. 

* « (*ryptornplialu», B. 

„ fuJguratus, Pfr. 

* „ calyx, B. ,, 

* „ Theobalilianns, B. 

* „ Haughtoni, milii, 

* „ aOinis, mihi,. 

* „ scurra, B. 

* „ balteatus, P. ... 

„ aurautiacus, Schurr, „ 

„ expaiisufl, Pfr. 

* „ BciHi^imargo, B. 

* Alycoeus nculptilis, B.‘ . 

* „ armillutus, B.... 

* ,, umboualis, B,... 

* „ amphora, B. 

* „ pyramidalis, B. 

* Hyilrocona frustrillum, B. 

» „ pyxis, B. 

* „ illex, B. . 

Ehaphaulus clirysalis, Pfr. 

* Megalomastonia gravidum, B. 

„ sectilabre, Gould, 

* Pupina artatu, B. ,,, 

^ ,, arula, ... 

* PterocycloB pullatus, B. 

* „ ceira, B. . 

* Leptopoma aspirans, B. 

* Otopoma blcunuB, B. ... 



Seliijc. L. 

1. * H. Oldhami, B.—Ava. Procured by Mr. Oldham. 

2. * H. Bcalpturita, B.—Ava. What appears to bo a small 
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variety of the same shell occurs at Thaiet-mio, and nearly approaches 
H. siinilaris, Per. ia aspect, though larger. 

3.* H. bolus, B.—Thaiet-mio. Very abundant at Thaiet-mio, 
Prome, Henzada, &c. 

4* H. pauxillula, B.—Thaiet-mio, where this minute helix is 
rare. 

6.* n. mensula, B.—Thaiet-mio. Hare. 

6. * H, hariola, B.—Thaiet-mio. Kather rare. Inhabits Acacia 
trees in jungle- 

7. * H. petila, B.—Thaiet-mio. Bare¬ 
'S. fl. refuga, Gould.—Thaiet-mio and Akowtong. Not very 

rare. 

9. * H. pausa, B.—Akowtong. Not common. Found in gardens 
on Arcca Palms, -&c. 

10. H. rotatoria, V. de Busch.—Akowtong. Very common, found 
in company with the last. This shell is rarely distinguishable from 
the Sylhet H. tapeiria, B. By the aid of a lens however the sculp¬ 
ture is found to bo more ornate and ilexuous, whilst in the latter 
it is simply striate. 

11. * II. textriua, B.—Henzada. Common in jungle. The adult 
shell has a very handsome pellucid appearance, la the ruins the 
foot is too large for immediate retraction. 

12. * n, molccula, B.—Itaugoon. This little species abounds 

on the Great Pagoda. 

13. H. achatiua. Gray,—Maulmein. Very abundant. 

14. * II. bombax, B.—Maulmein. Bather rare. 

15. II. lionesta, Gould.—Maulmein. Tenasserirn valley. Bather 
common. 

16. II. Merguiensis, Philippi.—Maulmein, Tenasserirn valley. 
Common. Seems a van. of the next species. 

17. H. Gabata, Gould.—Maulmein. Mergui. Common. 

18. * II. capesseiis, B.—Maulmein. Not very rare. 

19. * H. iiifrendens, B.—Maulmein. Not very rare. 

20. * 11, Pylaica, B.—Maulmein. Not uncommon. This curious 
little shell resembles the American II. hirsuta. 

21. * H. catinus, B.—Maulmein. Very rare. 

22. * II. cassidula, B.—Maulmein Bare. 
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23. H. delibrata, B. (II. procumbens, Gould)—Maulmein, To- 
nasseritn valley. No where coniinon. This species has a very wide 
range, being also found near Cherra, 

24. H. refuga var. dextrorsa.—Phaicthan. This deitral var. 
was only met with at one spot in the Tenasserim valley, where it 
was not rare; it is curious that 11, refuga does not occur in the 
valley, but was first seen at Akowtong. 

25. H. castra, B.—Pija. Rare. A single specimen of this Dar¬ 
jiling shell was found at Pija between Tavoy and Mergui. 

20.* 11. attegia, 15.—Phaiethau. Not eomiuon, 

27. * IL arx, B.—Therabuiu Hill. Rare. This hill ha^ afforded 
many singular forms, no where else met with. 

28. * II. convallata, B.—Tlierabuin Hill. Rare. Another sin¬ 
gular shell also met with near Pija on the coast between Mergui 
and Tavoy. 

29. * H. biforcata, B.—Therabuin Hill. A most singular shell, 
of which but one adult specimen was procured. 

30. * II. ccryx, B.—Phaiethau Hill. Rare. 

31. * H. artifieiosa, B.—Phaiethau. Not rare, but nowhere else 
found. 

32. * II, causia, B.—Phaiothan. Rare. 

33. * H. forabilis, B.—Phaiethau. Very rare. 

34. * H. perpaula, 15.—Phaiethau. Very rare. 

35. * H. levicuhi, B.~Phaicthau. Rare- 

30.* H. petasus, B.—Phaiethau. Not rare. 

37. * H. precaria, B.—Phaiethau. Very rare, 

38. H. Saturnia, Gould.—Teuasserim valley. Rare. 

39. H. anceps, Gould.—Teuasserim valley, Coinuion. 

40. 11. retroraa, Gould.—Tcuassorini valley. Comuiou. 

41. * H- acerra, B.^—Mergui. Common. 

42. H, respleudens, Philippi.—Temasserim valley. 

43. H. Theodori, Philippi.—Yanglaw. Very rare. 
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Tabular view of tho distribution of 
Helices in Biriimli and tho 
Teiiasscrim Provinces. 



Tenasserim Valley. 


i M - 

as ph 




Jlypsclostoma. Benson . 

41.* II, tubiferum, B.—Tliaiet-inio. This siugulur little anos- 
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tomatons shell was only mot with at one spot on limestone rocks, 
near the Coal mines, where it did not seem very rare. 

Streptaxis, Gray. 

45. S. Petiti, Gould.—Maulmein, Teuasserim valley. Common. 

Vltrin a , Draparnaxid. 

46. F. Birmanica^ Philippi^ was not mot with by me. 

Cryptosoma. Mild, «. g. 

Testa, vitrinm simile, sed robustiore. Poristomate obtuso hand 
tenuc. ^niniale, peuitus iutra testam retractile, et in mstivationis 
tempore, soliJo epiphragmate obtecto, 

47. C, prffistans, (Vitriiia prjEstans) Gould.—Maulmein. Mar¬ 
taban. Tenasserim valley.—I have separated this shell from Vitrina, 
as the animal is perfectly retractile, and the peristome is thicker 
than in A^itrina proper, and not membranous. It is common in 
holes in laterite at IMartaban and not rare throughout the Tenas-* 
serim A^alley. Its colour is a bay olive Cajiput green. 

Succinea, Draparnaud. 

48. S. semiserica, Gould.—Tavoy. Tenasserim Valley. Not 

rare. 

49. S. (ined.).—Kangoon. A small species, rather rare. 

jB ulimus . Scopol i. 

50. B. perversus, var. atricallosus, Gould.—Tenasserim Valley, 
Common. Dextral and sinistral shells occur in equal numbers. 

51. B. Janus, Pfr.—Procured alive from dealers in Morgui, and 
said to come from the neighbourhood. Bextral and sinistral shells 
equally common. 

52. '*' B. Tlieobaldiauus, B.—Yanglaw. A^ery rare. 

SS.'* B. putus, B.—Akowtoug. liather rare. 

54. B. insularis, Ehr.—Below Ava. Procured abundantly by 
Mr. Oldham. 

55. B. gracilis, H.—A little shell which seems to be this species 
is common from Thaiet-mio to Tavoy. 

50. B, moniliferus, Gould ,—Not met with by me. 
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Achatina. Lamarck. 

67. A, tenuispira, B.—Thaiefc-raio. Akowtong. A slender var, 
of this Daijiliug species is not uncomnioa at the roots of Bamboo 
clumps near Akowtong. 

Pupa. Lamarck. 

68. P. bicolor, Hutton. (P. mellita, Gould).—^Thaiet-inio, 
Tavoy. This little species is widely spread, but nowhere abundant. 
It is usually found in moist earth in company with Bulimus gracilis. 

Clausilia. Lrapamaud. 

-59, O. insignia, Gould.—Maulmein. Very rare. Tenasseriin 
Valley. Not common. 

GO. C. Philippiaua, Pfr.—Maulmein. Tenaasorim Valley. Very 
common. 


Auricula. Lamarck. 

61. A. dactylus, Pfr,—Mcrgui. Not common. In Mangrove 
swamps. 

02. A. glans, B.—Amherst. At the mouth of the Salween or 
Maulaieiu river. Hare. 


Pythia. 

G3. P. plicata, Per. Ava (teste Oldham.) Maulmein. Common. 


Tabular view of tho distribution of various 
Burmese llclioidse. 


* 


llypselostoma tubifmim, B. .. 
Sli-eptaxis Petit i, GoukJ, 
Orjjifosoma proistans, Gould, 
Sueeinoa seiiiisi'riea, Gould, 

„ (ined.), 

Bulimus alrieallosus, Gould, ,, 
„ Jauus, Pfr, 

„ ThoobaUliunus, B, 

„ putus, B, 

„ iiisuluris, Ehr. 


„ graeilis, H. 

Achatina tenuispira, B. 

Pupa bicolor, II. (mellita, Gould), 
Clausilia insignis, Gould, 

„ Philippiana, Gould, 
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Practical N^otes on the lest mode of obtaining the highest diitt/ 

from Burdwan Coal as compared with English Goal.—Bg IIknicy 

PiDDINGTON. 

1. I assume in this paper that the coal supplied is the average 
good Burdwaii Coal ; for there can be no doubt that a great deal of 
inferior, shaly, stuff has been from time to time sold as Burdwan 
Coal, and hence, and from the cause which I shall subsequently 
iudicate, arises its bad reputation amongst engineers. I assume also 
tliat the boiler furnace is one with “joggle bars.*' 

2. Perfectly pure coal should contain no earthy matter whatso¬ 
ever, but this is rarely, perhaps never, met with. Good English Pit 
Coal contains from 8.00 to 0.8 per cent, of earthy matter; the aver¬ 
age of such as has been examined here being 2.8 per cent, and tho 
Welsh Steam Coal 2.0 per cent. An average of several analyses of 
good Burdwan Coal gives from 12 to 15 per cent, as tlie proportion 
of earthy matters; so that we have 

English Pit-Coal. Best Welsh Steam Coal. Burdwan Coal. 

2.8 pr. ct. 2.0 pr. ct. 13 J pr. ct. 

3. I do not refer hero to the iron and sulphur, of which moat 
coal contains varying^proportions; because I am not so much writ¬ 
ing a chemical as a practical paper, and while the iron on tho one 
hand is usually included in the earthy mutters, the Burdwan Coal 
ou the other does not contain much sulphur. 
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4. Again: every engineer know^s that some coal contains too 
large a proportion of gaseous matter and too little carbon (coke) ; so 
tliat though it will light aud flame up easily, and thereby raise the 
steam quickly, yot it does not leave a good bed of glowing coke to 
keep it up steadily for a loug time, aud is thus both a wasteful aud 
BO to say an uncertain coal; wasteful because it burns away too 
fast, aud uneortaiu as giving at one time too much steam and ano¬ 
ther too little. And moreover an improper coal for sea-goiug Steiiiu- 
ors as tlicy can only carry a given quantity. 

5. The opposite kind, where tliereistoo little gas and too much 
cai'bon, raises steam slowly and is iipt to coke and clinker and tlio 
lire to get slack, lor it then approaches to a coke or anthracite lire 
ill a coal furnace. And thus the steam is apt to get low. 

G. Again as to the earthy matter. Up to a small per centago, 
say perhaps 5 per cent, it does not do harm when burnt in coal, 
though it tells heavily in the coke, aud it perhaps keeps the coal toge¬ 
ther while burning; but being incombustible itself, if this proportion 
is exceeded, the burning of the coal is to a certain extent impeded, 
and the coal clinkers very much, so as to require constant, and to 
the firemen, fatiguing attention. Aud there is iiiucli waste in the 
clinker wliich, whoa examined, will be usually found to coiitaiu a 
ctjiisiderable proporti^m of coke in the cinder. 

7 gaseous contents of coal and its carbon are also to be 

considered, and here we liave from the same authority as before. 

Gaseous. Carbon. 

English Pit Coal,.. .. 31.00 .... 67.3 

Welsh Coal,. 29.25 _ 68.75 

Ilurdwau Coal,. 3G.2 .... 60,2 

W© have tlierefore in the liurdwan Coal an excess of gaseous 
matter and a deficiency of about 18 per cent, of carbon (coke) of 
which 13i per cent, is made up by earthy matter and the remainder 
by water, of wliich it usually contains from 4 to 8 per cent. 

8. We build Steamers, such as they arc, in India; but their 
machiuery is sent out from England, where the engineers and 
boiler-makers have no idea of these peculiarities in our Indian Coal, 
and of course construct their furnaces for burning English Coal, 
and as our oflicers aud engiueers know little or nothing also of 

2 L 2 
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Indian Cool, except that it is a troublesome coal—that it clinkers 
excessively; and sometimes, where they get a large proportion of 
inferior kinds in their lot,—that tlte steam cannot le hept up with 
the Burdwan Coal —they are clamorous for English Coal,—and get it. 
We are thus in very many cases trying to burn Indian CoaIi on 
English oratrs! and are always complaining that we do not succeed. 

9. I have succeeded, and on a large scale, when boiling sugar in 
open pans, in obtaining, not the duty of English Coal from Burdwan 
Coal, but something much higher than could be looked for—say 
within ten or fifteen per cent, of English Coal, and without muck 
more trouble, except in a little more work with the picker, which 
the men carefully attended to because the furnaces being con¬ 
structed to burn tlieir own smoke, which they did very completely, 
the men, who were well paid, were liable to a fine, if the smoke- 
flag was seen for any length of time at the top of the chimney. 

10. And I managed this by the following simple expedient. 

Whenever I liad Burdwan Coal to hurn^ I took out one of the lars 

and steadied the others hy hits of scrap iron put in between their 
shoulders. This increased the air-way and the Burdwan Coal then 
burnt freely^ but of course gave a larger quantity of its white ash, 

11. The reason of this is simple enough. If w^e suppose a given 
quantity of English, or Welsh, Coal to perform its highest duty as a 
steam coal, in any given time, with, say a certain number of cubic 
feet of air, which we will call 1000, wo have first a coal containiug 
say 2^ per cent, of earthy matter requiring tins amount of air in a 
given time. 

12. But it is clear that a coal containing 12 or 15 per cent, will 
require a much larger amount of air in the same time. We do not 
know how much, or what is the proportion in which the earthy 
matter obstructs the combustion of the coal in which it is contained ; 
but we do certainly know that every question of combustion from 
Cannel Coal to Authracite is a question of draft, and of air-way ; of 
the rapidity of the passage of the air, which is the draft, and of tlie 
size of the spaces through which this draft passes, which is the air-way, 

13. Now as we can only alter our funnels by reducing them, 
which we do not want to do, the draft is a constant quantity, and 
hence the resource is tliat which I have spoken of above—to increase 
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the air-way. I have spoken there of taking out one fire bar, but 
I am not sure that where the shoulders of the bars are narrow or 
the furnace large, this would be enough; yet to take out two would 
perhaps leave the spaces so wide, that the small coal would fall 
through before it w'^as burnt ? and it should not be forgotten that 
these questions, though without very accurate experiments aud mea¬ 
surements we can only estimate them roughly, are really (luestious 
of nice adjustment. 


Hotes on Koh&n, Kashghdr^ Y&rkand^ and other places in Central 

Asia,—Bg Lieut, H, G. liAYJSETr, Srd liegt. Bomba//, JV". 

Assistant Commissioner, Multan, 

About six years since, the Eight Hon’blo B, Disraeli, M. P., at 
the prayer of the sisters of the unfortunate Lieutenant Wyburd of 
tlie Indian Navy, at that tinio supposed to be in slavery at Kokaii, 
the capital of one of the petty states of Central Asia, had, by a 
motion in the House of Commons, endeavoured to rouse the British 
Government to effect his release. 

This officer had been despatched from Persia to Bokharfi for the 
purpose of making enquiry into the fate of Stoddard and Conolly, 
and had never returned, lie appears to have been sold into slavery 
by the ruler of Bokhara. 

Some months previous to the motion of Sir. Disraeli, an agent, 
said to have been despatched by the reigning chief of Kokan, had 
arrived at Pcs'hdwar, with information, that a European calling 
himself Wypart, was thcii in confinement in that city under tijo 
suspicion of being a spy of tho Eussians (with whom the Kokan 
chief was at enmity) ; but that ho protested ho was an Eiiglisliman 
and had escaped from slavery at Bukhari. The agent in question, 
I was informed, had stated the readiness of tho Chief to release 
the unfortunate man, if any British officer were sent for that pur¬ 
pose, and would satisfy him ns to his being a British subject. 

As soon as 1 became aware of these circumstances, I tendered 
my humble services, both to the Government of Bombay, and the 
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Supreme Government, and offered to proceed tlirougli Kasliuiir and 
endeavour to effect the release of the officer in question. 

Quite by accident I met with a Jew at Uombay, who had accom¬ 
panied Dr. lloff on his journey to Bokhara, and who readily offered 
to accompany me; and two respectable natives of Kokun itself, 
who were returning to their native land from the pilgriiungo to 
Mekkah, were ready to attach themselves to me, and answer for my 
safety, if necessary. 

1 was tliereforo sanguine of success, but, I am sorry to say, my 
services were not accepted; and it appears tliat a native was 
despaiclied on tlie mission, who, as might natnrally haVo been 
expected, failed. He has lately returned, and from the exceedingly 
meagre account of his journey, published iii the .Journal of the 
Society, No. IV. of 1850, he appears to have gone to very little 
trouble in the matter, and to havo confined liiniself to asking ques¬ 
tions in bazars, and in despatching natives of the (souutry to the 
adjacent districts for tho same purpose. Whether ho was duly 
accredited to the Chief of Kokan or otherwise, does not appear. 

There is very litilo chance of the unfortunate olficer, or Buropeau 
whoever he may have been, being still in the land of the living; 
tlie unfulfilmcnt of tliat liope, so long deferred, which inakotli the 
heart sick, must long since have brought to a termination tho 
earthly troubles of the wretched captive. 

For a number of years, I havo made it a rule to collect every 
item of information respecting the inhabitants, and 

resources of the little known parts of Central Asia. AVhat I had 
already gleaned, at tho time I offered to proceed to Kokun, and 
inforinatiou furnished by the two Kokanies, I have referred to, I 
now submit, as giving a better and more minute, altliougli still 
very meagre, account of this important and little known country, 
than that furnished by the unsuccessful agent, Khwuja Ahmad, 
Nakshbandi. 

# # * # # 

Kokan, originally called Kokand, Koran, and Khokd, the capital 
of Audijau or Ferghanab, the native country of the Emperor Baber, 
is a large, populous, and well built city, surrounded by numerous 
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gardens, for which it is celebrated throughout Tdrkestan, The 
city has considerably increased under the rule of the present Khau, 
Muhammad Omar,* son of Muhammad Alf Kh^iu, during whose 
reign the city of Khojend became depopulated. 

The houses of the city are generally built of wood, of several 
stories in height, with a foundation of burnt bricks. There are 
several largo and well supplied bazSrs, many of which, according to 
the general fashion in oriental cities, are covered in. It has ono 
college, and several large Karawduserais for merchants. 

Tlie Arg or citadel, in which the Khan resides, a small city in 
itself, is “situated west of the city, being divided by a largo rivulet, 
a feeder of the Sirr, Jihdn or Jaxartes river, which divides the two 
from north to south. The city is therefore amply supplied with 
water, whicli is considered to be one of the priuci|)al causes of its 
prosperily, its present population being at present computed to bo 
about 100,000, half of wboin dwell in houses, the roinuinder are 
iiomades who dwell in tents. 

The ruler, JMuhammad Omar Khau is very popular- Ho hears 
all the coinjdaiuts of his subjects,'and admiiilbicrs justice to them 
in person every day, and settles their disputes. 

This city is remarkable for the number of its public women, called 
in the Kattai (Northern Cliiiia) language, Agliclilia. They amount 
to about 4,000; and may bo seen driving about the city, in carriages 
drawn by horses, at all times of the day. 

Great quantities of opium, chirSy au intoxicating drug made from 
hemp flowers, and a decoction made from poppy-heads (diflerent 
from opium), are made hero. In every bazar numbers of people 
may bo seen in all states and degrees of intoxication, and no ono 
interferes with them; indeed people inny do just as they chooso 
here, with the exception of acting tyrannically, such are the Khdu’s 
commands. Tyranny and oppression in iliis city will not answer. 

The ruler is on friendly terms with the Khan of Kliwarazm, but 
no iiitercourso takes place with the Russians, iJoklidramns, or 
Chinese. He has a standing army of about 55,000 men, with thirty 

* Said to havo been deihrouod since the above was written. Ilis son Khuda 
Yar, is the present ruler. 
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guns, the whole of which, however, are not mounted. The private 
soldier's pay amounts to about tou tilluhs, each tillah being worth 
about fourteen shillings English. 

The country is small in extent, and surrounded by mountains on 
all sides, with the exception of tlio south-west, in which direction 
the city of Kliojond is situated. Hound about the city the country 
is densely populated, and well cultivated and fruitful. All kinds of 
grain, fruits, and other necessaries are plentiful and exceedingly 
cheap. Plocks and herds are also numerous. 

The principal taxes levied from the agriculturists are ten per 
cent, on grain ; on the value of sheep, goats, and cattlo five per 
cent,; on the sale of a camel three tangas; on a horse two; on a 
sheep one. Merchandize is subject to a duty of two and a half per 
cent., and as the trade is very extensive, it yields a large revenue to 
the Kh^in. The inhabitants have to pay a yearly tax of one tillah 
on each house. 

The chief towns of the Khdnat of Kokan are; Murglielilndasht, 
distant about thirty-six miles; Karsandasht, thirty-five miles ; Muan- 
gandasht, about the same distance; Takht-Suliniau-dasht or TJsh, 
thirty-four miles; Karghar-kohistan, sixty miles, and other places 
of less size. 

The road lies through a desert tract of country, and no signs of 
habitation or cultivation are seen except in the vicinity of the dilfer- 
ent manzils or stages. The range of mountains, called the Taklit 
or throne of Siilim^u, lies to the west of the city of Kokaii, distant 
about one hundred miles. It has two peaks. 

On the arrival of a K^raw^n at the Ourtang or Custom-house, 
the chief revenue officer who is stationed there, personally inspects 
the merchandize, and makes out two lists of the contents. One 
copy he transmits to Azim Khan, the Kattai chiel^ and retaiiis tlio 
other himself. After duo examination of the goods he grants a 
pass to the merchants, and they can then proceed on to Kashgh^r. 

On approaching aiy Ourtang or Custom-house, on a journey, it 
is necessary for the K^filah Bashi, or leader of the Karawan, to 
proceed there on foot, and show his pass; as it is cousidc'rcd 
insulting to approach a government establish meut on horseback 
or mounted. 
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In cases where anj doubt may arise respecting the goods being 
more or less than specified iu the pass, the trouble these revenue 
authorities give is most vexatious; nevertheless, should any article 
mentioned in a pass bo lost or stolen on the road they are prompt 
iu recovering it. On such a circumstance occurring the conductor 
of the Karawau must report it at the nearest (’ustom-house, giving 
a description of the goods whatever they may be. The authorities 
have a stated time for the decision of such matters, and in case the 
articles are not recovered within the prescribed period, some com¬ 
pensation is allowed, but in kind, not in money. 

* Oil a ICarawau or Kafilah reaching the city, or any other place in 
the Khdn’s dominions, where duties are leviable, the conductor 
must report liis arrival at the chief Custom-house, stating all parti¬ 
culars, from wlience ho has come, together with the value, and 
description of goods he may have brought. On this an officer 
proceeds to inspect the inerehandizo, and on goods of superior 
quality five per cent, on the value is levied, and on commoner 
descriptions half the above rate. 

The city of Tashkend is subject to Kokan, and lies ten stages or 
manzils to the north-west. It was once a very large and rich city, 
but is now gone to decay. The iiuiuerous ruins of mosques and 
other buildings shows wdiat its former extent must have been. 

The city of Kushghur lies south-east from Koluiti, and is distant 
from it ten manzils for Ivarawau camels. It belongs to Chinese 
Turtary, is populous, and contains about 50,000 inhabitants. It is 
surrounded by a fortified wall, which is vei'y strong and lofty, 
and said to be very ancient. The citadel, which is within 
the enceinte, occupies an area of about two miles, and is gar¬ 
risoned by 2,500 soldiers, with several pieces of artillery. An 
army of Chinese troops is also stationed here as being a fron¬ 
tier city. It formerly amounted to 10 or 12,000 men, but 
lately the force has been considerably augmented, and at present 
is computed at 30,000 meu. The chief cause of this increase, 
however, appears to be for the purpose of overawing tlie Muham¬ 
madans, who constitute the majority of the inhabitants. Some 
time previously they created a serious disturbance, in w'hich a great 
number of Chinese were killed and an immense amount of property 

2 M 
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plaadered. A strong body of celestial troops was sent to quoll this 
revolt, and the faithful were severely punished. 

The residence of the governor, who is styled Uinbdn, is called the 
Gdl Bdgh, distant about two miles from the city, between which a 
portion of the troops are encamped. 

The city gates are closed from sunset to sunrise, as is tho custom 
throughout Northern China. Each soldier of the city police, which 
is a well organized body of men, is provided with two pieces of 
wood called a chang^ and at the termination of each watch of about 
three hours, he produces a sound by striking them together in a 
peculiar manner, and afterwards calls out the hour of the night or 
day. These soldiers go by tho general name of llullatts. 

The country is very productive, and the city, the houses of which 
arc regularly laid out, is surrounded by numerous gardens. There 
are six gates which are defended by cannon, and a number of 
mosques. The chief fiscal authority is vested in a Muhammadan 
who bears the title of lidkim Beg. 

The people are a lively comely race, and the women are remark¬ 
ably handsome. Merchants may take temporary wives, as in Persia, 
by entering into a contract for a specific sum during the period of 
their sojourn in the country. The Kashgliiins are also great wine- 
bibbers, and are very old women iu their fondness for a “dish 
of tea.” 

Tho lands depend in a great measure on rain for irrigation, but 
artificial irrigation is also extensively adopted, and this, from tho 
number of streams running through tho couutry, is by no means 
difficult. Snow lies on the ground in winter to the depth of two, 
and sometimes three feet, but never fur more than a few da)^3 
together. 

Tho distance from Kashghur to Yarkand is three manzils, of about 
seventeen miles each. As the country all along the line of route 
is highly cultivated and exceedingly populous, tho diftcrent stages 
are not prescribed to certain places, as between Kdshgh^r and 
Xokan. The Yarkiang river, also called tho Eorgo-ii, flows past the 
city to the north. 

Jfarkand, which is the largest city of Moghalistan, has two 
citadels within its walls, one iu which the Muhammadan go- 
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vernor dwells, and the other, on the southern aide, where the 
Chinese chief, who commands the army quartered here, resides. 

This force, which is intended to overawe the Yarkandis 
amounts to about 40,000 men with several guns. This is the 
largest force the Chinese have in this direction of their empire, 
and the best and most efficient, being picked men. They are 
relieved yearly. Of this force, 10,000 are quartered within the city, 
the remainder in the vicinity. 

The police arrangeineuts are similar to those of Kaishghar, with 
this exception, that an equal number of Chinese soldiers are asso- 
efuted wfth the police in their duties ; and one celestial accompanies 
each of the chdng ntm/iz&n (ringers or strikers of tlie chAng) as the 
watchmen already described are called, in liis rounds. 

Kussian Kdraw^ns come here, aud bring ail sorts of European 
manufactures, consisting of hardware in a greater proportion. They 
take back with them teas, silk, and other articles of Chinese manu¬ 
facture, but they are not allowed to proceed further east. 

From Ydrkand, distant fifteen manziU or stages to the north-east 
is A'ksu (Ah^ white, su, river), a city whose wealth and population 
increase steadily every year. All descriptions of food are excessively 
cheap, and even w hen prices are at their maximum, a maund and a 
half of grain, Kabul measure, (about one hundred and twenty pounds 
English) may be obtained for two shilliugs. The governor of this 
city is appointed by the Chinese, but the people are chiefly fol¬ 
lowers of Islam. 

From Aksu to Yilih or Ileh is ton days journey to the north-east. 
The road is difficult on account of the traveller having to cross the 
glaciers of the Tidiichari or snowy mountains. A body of fifty men 
are maintained here by the authorities for the express purpose of 
assisting travellers over the mountains, aud for making roads for 
their passage through the ice. When a party of travellers reach 
the foot of the mountains, they proceed in front, aud make a road 
over the ice as they advance, the travellers following close at their 
heels; and it generally occupies a whole day iu crossing the range. 
So quickly does this track become impassable, that the pioneers, 
who return on the following day, have generally to clear a new path 
for themselves. This place is called by the people of the country, 

2 M 2 
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Makdn^iSanoar jAdugar^ or the “ dwelling of Sarwnr the magician.” 
Showers of rain, and snow storms are of daily occurrence in this 
▼icinity. 

Yilih or Ileh contains about 8,000 liouaea and 40.000 inhabitants, 
consisting of Chinese and Muhammadaus in about equal numbers, 
whose quarters are quite separated from each other. 

The chief autliority of the province is styled tlie Jdn Jang or 
Governor-General, who resides at Kowrali or Kowreli, one stage 
from Yilih. It contains upwards of 60,000 inhabitants, and a 
Chinese army of about 40,000 men are located there. The authority 
above named, is the supreme head of tlie IMuhammadaiis of Mogha- 
listan, to the west; eastward is the country of Khattai, or Chiuese 
Tartary. 

From this latter city to the Eussian frontier town of Semi Tulad 
Oska (Seuiipolatiusk) the most southerly town of any consequcnco 
in Southern Siberia, is twenty-five days’ journey through a difficult 
country almost uninhabited. This mountainous district is rich in 
silver mines which arc profitably worked by the Chinese, They 
also produce q metal known here by the name of yambu. Some 
years siuce the Eussians demanded a share in the profits from these 
mines on account of their being situated mid-way between the two 
countries. The Khattais, as the Clnnese are called, refused, however, 
to accede to the demand, giving answer (I here use the very words 
of my informant) “ If you Oriis have six laks of soldiers alto, 
gether, we have six laks iu one place alone, then what occasion is 
there for us to let you have a share iu the mities ?” 

The town of Semi Pulad Oska contains a population of between 
7 and 8,000. It is situated on the right bank of the river Irtisch, 
which forms the boundary between tho two countries, and at the 
foot of the Altai or golden mountains. 

From the frontier city of Kowreh, or Kura, distant fifteen stages, 
is Earau-sher or Kar^-shchr, beyond which, there is a most stringent 
order not to permit Yawahs (barbarians), as the Chinese term all 
foreigners, to pass into the interior. This is a large and populous 
city with a numerous garrison, or army rather for its protection. 

Muliydn is distant from the above place five stages, Kutdn or 
Kotdu fifteen, and Tufan twenty. To reach Ma-chiu, from whence 
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the tea ia cliiefly brought, it occupies two months and half with a 
Karawdn ; aud to reach Jaa4n, where the China-ware is manufac¬ 
tured, it takes another three months. Beyond the laat mentioned 
place is the oceau. 

The Chinese are much given to pleasure, and once a year, in the 
first month, they hold a grand festival which lasts for ten days, 
during which time they give themselves up to all sorts of pleasure. 
The festival is called Chaghiiu. 

(^ttrcll iu liis Becollectiona of Siberia,” refers to this style of 
comineuciug the new year ia tho following terms: “They (the 
Chinese niorchaats at Mai-md-clna, the small hamlet where they 
and the Bussians meet to trade, and in which merchants arc allowed 
to reside) have, however, learned from their Kussian neighbours to 
up[)reciato the merits of champaigne, which is drunk iu torrents iu 
tho white months Q’his white mouth ia the begituiiug of the Chinese 
year. # # # * l''lj 0 scene of carousing and gaiety 

during this month is described as most amusing, and would be 
doubtless the beat opportunity of seeing the Chinese under the 
most favourable colours.” 

The dress of the men of Chinese Tartary is of various colours, 
one suit over tlie otlier; and their caps they ornament with a tassel 
like tlio girls of Orgunge, to \vliicli according to their means, they 
attach jew'els. Their shoes are of silk w*itli soles of cotton. The 
women dress much in the same style as those of Kashmir, aud their 
liead-dress consists of a cap or turban, which they ornament with 
flowers made of coloured silks. All the people use chairs, iu fact 
they cannot sit comfortably otherwise. 

They are of two tribes, tho Akh Khattai, aud Karah Kattai, 
winch signifies iu the Tiirki language, the AV^hite aud the Black 
Chinese. Tho former shave all round the head, but leave a tuft iu 
tho centre, tho hair of which when sufficiently long they twist aud 
allow to hang dovrii like a cow*s tail. They also shave oil’ tho beard 
but retain the monstaciie. Tiio latter, on the contrary never shave. 

There are two routes from Kashmir to Yarkand aud Kokau, The 
most direct oue is by way of Iskunloh and along the banks of the 
Shighiin river, and over the Mustak range of inoui;taius by the 
llanzi puss. The other, a more round about road, is by way of 
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Leh or Ladakh, through the valley of tho Shai Yak, as the norfcheru 
branch of tho Indus is named, and over the Karah Korrum moun¬ 
tains, which appears to have been the route followed by the Sayed. 
There is another route from Leh to tho Karah Korrutu range, fur¬ 
ther to tho west by way of Ndbra, but it is only used when the 
Shai Yak is too deep to be crossed. The route by Iskardoh is less 
than the other by ten stages, but it is only open from the middle 
of April to the cud of October, whilst the Leh route is practicable, 
though dilEcult, for the greater part of the year. 

MulidUy 10th April, 1857. 




Memorandum on the Nanga Parhat and other Snowy Mountains of 
the Himalaya Range adjacent to Kashmir,—Jig T, O, Mostgo- 
MERIB, Lt, Engineers, 1st Asst, Ot, Trig, Survey of India, in 
charge Kashmir Semes, 

Colonel Waugh having given me permission to publish the approx¬ 
imate heights and positions of the Nanga Parbat and other snowy 
mountains fixed by the Kashmir series, I have the pleasure to 
put at the disposal of the Asiatic Society a memorandum of tho 
same with tables, &c, shewing how the height of the Nanga Parbat 
has been obtained. 

The mean height of 26,629 feet for the Nanga Parbat is approxi¬ 
mate, but is not likely to alter materially when all the refinements 
of computation have been applied. 

The height of the stations of the Kashmir series depend upon 
the N. W. Himalaya series, and as yet the N. W. H. series 
depends upon the height of the Bauog observatory, which Colonel 
Waugh has already tested by trigonometrical levelling from sea to 
sea* over 2,127 miles of hill and plain—a test that has never before 
been applied or at any rate successfully carried out on such a 
gigantic scale. 

The N. W. H. series thus starting with a verified height has not 
as yet been tested by a process similar to the above. Before long, 
however, Colonel Waugh’s great geodetical quadrilateral that 

* From Calcutta to Bombay and Kurracheo. 
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embraces the Punjab and Sind will afford the verification desired by 
completing the circuit from the mean sea level at Kurrachee, round 
the Punjab and back to the same point. 

Though the internal checks on the heights of any Gr. T, Survey 
series are in themselves complete, still slight errors may creep in 
which can only be detected on the completion of the levelling from 
sea to sea. Hence a small correction may hereafter be applied to 
the heights of the Kashmir series, though as I before said, it is not 
likely to affect materially the values that I now send you. 

Hitherto the Nanga Farbat, which is also called Dayarmur, has 
benn put flown as 19,000 feet above the sea, being nearly a mile and 
a half below its actual elevation, llather a bad shot for conjectural 
geography. 

Though by no means equal to mount Everest,* still the Nanga 
Farbul is as much tlie king of the northern Himalayas as mount 
Everest is the king of the southern Himalayas. 

My series has already added to the G. T. Survey all the peaks to 
the south of the Indus, and now the G. T. Survey may be said to 
have fixed all the peaks in the Himalayas with the exception of a 
few about the sources of the river Indus. 

During my three days’ residence on the snowy mountain llara- 
inook, at upwards of 10,000 feet above tlie sea, I had several fine 
view 3 of the Karakooruin range and of the ranges to the north of 
the Indus. Amongst others two very fine peaks were visible 
beyond the general outline of the Mustagli aud Karakooram ranges. 
These two peaks promise to be high. They were well but faintly 
defined against the sky being probably about 150 miles from mo. 
1 hope to have the pleasure of sending you their heights at the 
beginning of next year. 

The memorandum includes several well known mountains such as 
Ser” and “ ]Mer,” Ilaramook, Baltal, &c. The heights now given 
do not agree with those that have hitherto been taken for granted 
by former explorers. 

I trust the accompanying heights aud positions may prove a 
useful and interesting contribution to accurate geograghy. 

Dhera Dhoony TJlh Januaryy 1857. 

* Pco*dhimga.~Ei>. 
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The geographical co-ordinates of the Uimalajan peaks enume¬ 
rated in the accompanying list liave been derived from the geodetical 
operations of the Kashmir meridional series of the G. T. Survey of 
India. 

This series commenced by order of Colonel Waugh in 1855, 
emanates from a side of the north-west longitudinal series in the 
low ranges north of Sealkote. 


The triangulatioii of the series luis been carried across the snowy 
ridge of Chatlardhar, over the Pir Panjal and the great range to the 
north of Kashmir, by means of symmetrical quadrilaterals and 
polygons. 

Luminous signals* have been used througliout, and the rigorous 
system of the G. T. Survey of India has nowliore been abated, not¬ 
withstanding the physical difficulties presented by the snowy 
ranges, and tlie severe climate on their summits, so trying to the 
natives of India employed as lampuieu and hcliotropers. 

The Nanga Paibat or Dayarmur is a snowy mountain to the 
north of Kashmir, midway between that valley and the river Indus. 
The splendid mass of snow presented by this peak and its subordi¬ 
nate pinnacles can bo seen to tl»c best advantage from the western 
side of Kashmir, when it is viewed across the groat Walpar lake. 
The upper portion of tlie mountain for 5,000 feet is precipitous, and 
the neighbouring ranges never attain an altitude of more than 
17,000 feet, consequently this magnificent peak, rising to an eleva¬ 
tion of 20,029 feet above the sea, naturally forms a noble objectf iu 
whatever aspect it is viewed. 

Among the remaining mountains there are many fine peaks, the 
most remarkable being “ Ser” and “Mer,” twin giants, the former 
white and the latter dark, because it is too precipitous to retain 
much snow on the Kashmir side. Ser and Mer are 'also called 
Nana Khana, as well as Dum Huy and Pajah Huy, besides other 
appellations. These peaks and all from No. 1 to No. 12 are well 
known to those sportsmen who shoot ibex iu the Wardw^an valley. 


* Heliotropes and lamps. 

t For a beautiful and characteristic sketch of this mountain, vide page 11-, ot 
Major (now Lt.-Coloncl) Cunningham's work on Latlak. 
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Baltal, Haramook, the highest points of the PIr Paujal and Nos. 
16 to 27 inclusive are visible from various parts of Kashmir. 

Tho position and heights of these mountains have been deter¬ 
mined by observations taken at the principal stations of the Kashmir 
series. For instance the Nanga Parbat has been determined by 
observations with a 14 inch* tlieodolite from eleven principal sta¬ 
tions at distances varying from 43 to 133 miles and at heights 
ranging from 7,700 to 16,000 and odd feet. 

Four or more independent computations have been made for each 
point, the accompanying abstract of the results of the computations 
of‘the Nanga Parbat may be taken as a fair specimen. In this 
instance, the latitude aud longitude have been derived from seven 
independent deductions, the heights from eleven, and the distances 
from the same number of triangles. Tho extreme dilferenco from 
the mean is only one-tenth of a second in latitude and longitude, 
aud only 25 feet in height, being as accordant as could be expected, 
considering that it is an unmarked peak,t that the attraction of the 
mountains is very great, and that no doubt, between observations, 
variations did occur caused by falls of snow at one time, and by tho 
melting of the same at another. 

The refraction used for completing tho height of tho Nanga 
Parbat as well as of the other peaks has througliout been deter¬ 
mined practically from my own reciprocal observations between 
principal stations, that is to say from observations to aud from 
those elevated points of the Himalayan range, which were actually 
occu|)ied for the purpose of observation while extending the series 
of great triangles across the Pir Panjal and the great snowy barrier 
to the north of the valley. 

The skeleton chart shows tho geographical position of tho Nanga 
Parbat and the other peaks in the accompanying list. The position 
of Murree, Jhelum, Sealkote, Srinagar, and other places being add(»J 
for the sake of illustration. 


* Troiigliton and Simms, No. 6, O. T. S. 
t The term unmarked in the G. T. S. moaus a peak in whieli no itigtuii mark 
}iaa been erected* 
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Abstract of the position of the Nanga Parhat* 


o 

Fixed Stations. 

Deduced Sta¬ 
tions. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

1 

1 From Safupoor, 11. S.. • 

Nanga Farbat. 

O ^ n 

35—14—21.4 

O ^ 09 

74—37—62.5 

2 

„ Kaj Kag, H. S. .. 

• • • • do. . •. • 

21.5 

52.4 

3 

„ 3Iaiigauwar, II. S. 

• ■.. do. •. • • 

21.6 

52.6 

4 

„ Mariuag, 11. S. .. 

• •. p do. • • • • 

21.6 

52.5 

5 

,, Ismailde dori,H.S. 

• • • • do. .«.. 

21.5 

52.5 

6 

,, llaramook, 11, S... 

... * do. • • ■ • 

21.6 

52.4 

7 

„ llant, H. S. 

.... do. 

21.6 

52.5 

j 

j 

Means, .. 


35—14—21.5 

7 . 4 ^ 37 — 52.5 


Compared by W. G. Boyorloy, oud T. J. M. 


Eemarks. 
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Memorandum of Heights and Positions of the Manga Parhat and 

other Mountains, 


Names of Mountains. 

Mean 

Height. 

Mean 

Latitude. 

Mean 

Longitude. 


• 


feet. 

0 

/ 

0t 

0 

/ 

tf 

Nanga 

Parbat 

Snowy 








Peak,. 


20,02t).l 

35 

14 

21.5 

74 

37 

62.5 

Ser ditto,. 


23,100.9 

33 

58 

56.1 

70 

3 

59.1 

MoiMlitto, •••« 


23,2Glvl 

31 

0 

47.7 

70 

5 

61.4 

Bn If ill 

ditto, . • 


17.839.4 

34 

9 

55.4 

75 

22 

10.3 

Ilnrainook ditto 

, . . B . • . 

10,902.9 

31 

21 

5.0 

74 

67 

3.1 

JCnslimir Series, 

Snowy 

• # a • • • 








Peak, No. 1, 

10,002.0 

33 

11 

18.8 

70 

5 

35.3 

Ditto, 

2, 


19,909.0 

33 

19 

18.1 

70 

20 

22.7 

Ditto, 



2!,2SS.G 

33 

27 

18.9 

70 

11 

50.9 

Ditl<», 

„ ^ 


20,05 1.2 

33 

27 

22.5 

70 

7 

23.8 

Ditto, 



21,059.3 

33 

30 

15. |. 

70 

5 

30.0 

Ditto, 

,, «, 


21,5SI.S 

33 

30 

20.fl 

70 

10 

25.8 

Ditto, 

„ 7, 


18,739.3 

33 

3t 

53.1 

70 

1 

39.0 

Ditto, 



2(»,9HS.O 

33 

4t 

1.0 

70 

9 

28.8 

Ditto, 



19,811.3 

3t 

0 

22.1 

7.'. 

52 

58.3 

Ditto, 

„ 11. 

• • • • 

ID,507.0 

31 

0 

11.9 

75 

15 

12.1 

Ditto, 

(Poorinandal ke 








.Sir,) 

No. 12, 


17,051.9 

3t 

3 

37.3 

75 

33 

49.1 


ir ScrioSj 

Snowy 








IVid 

L, No, 10, 


17,011.5 

34 

50 

7.t 

71- 

21 

43.1 

Ditto, 

„ 17. 


• • 

31. 

53 

30.0 

7t 

18 

5‘».9 

Ditto, 

,. 1!1, 


20,7 tO.3 

35 

7 

55.7 

74 

28 

42.2 

!Ditlo, 

.. 21, 


lt,87t.5 

3 t 

48 

41.7 

71 

5 

51.3 

J)it to. 

,. 22, 

» • • • • 

• • • • 

31 

40 

49. V 

73 

55 

5i.l 

])itto, 

(Peer kc 

dheri). 








No. 

22, .... 


10,486.0 

3t 

43 

30.9 

73 

40 

0.2 

Ditto, 

(ijijii- 

ke-Sir), 








No. 

21, .... 


• • • 

3t 

38 

18.0 

73 

43 

41.4 

Ditto, 

(Neolii) 

No. 25, 

15,531.5 

31 

35 

55.1 

73 

41 

43.1 

Kasbinir Series, 

Snowy 








Peak, No. 2(J, 

10,227.8 

35 

0 

45.7 

74 

13 

22.1 

])itto, 

.. 27, 


• • 

31 

50 

20.8 

7t 

3t 

0.0 

Ditto, 

(<l). 


18,052.4 

31 

22 

15.1 

75 

29 

29.7 

])itlo, 

(e). 


17,320.7 

31 

13 

31.4 

75 

32 

4.5 

Ditto, 

(f). 


17,903.7 

31 

13 

43.9 

75 

37 

40.3 

Ditto, 

(i). 


17,012.7 

31 

30 

50.3 

75 

38 

30.4 

Ditto, 

0). 


17,309.3 

31 

31 

31.1 

75 

41 

27.6 

Ditto, 

(a^). 


19,376.7 

34 

17 

23.G 

75 

49 

59.2 


Kemarkst 


Or Duyamur. 

I Or Nana, Kliana, &c. 
Or Gwaslibrari. 


A Snoivy Cone. 

A fine Snowy Cone, 


[ Ivaslimir k Wardwon. 
East of a puas between 


Above Kliagan, 
Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Above the Ambemath 
eaves. [Glacier. 
Above the Matolialioy 
Tn tlie JleiubapaBange. 
Ditto, ditto. 

About 8 miles S. W. 
ofDras fort. 
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Memorandum on the Nanga Parhat, 


Memorandum of IleightSy ^c., (continued). 


Names of Mountains. 

Mcjnn 

Height. 

Mean 

Ijutitude. 

Moan 

Longitude. 

Keniarks. 


feet. 

o 

t 

tr 

o 

/ 

// 


Pir Panjal Snow Pk. 









Para Sunguli. 

• • • • 

33 

57 

54.4 

75 

26 

18.3 

In the range between 









Kashmir and Ward- 









wan. 

Ditto ditto a, 

14,580.6 

33 

48 

54.3 

75 

29 

51.9 

Ditto. 

Ditto ditto )3^, . 

• » • • 

33 

36 

31.5 

75 

31 

33.S 

Ditto, 

Ditto ditto ^3", . 

14,516.6 

33 

26 

5.9 

75 

31 

31.6 

Ditto. 

Ditto ditto is**, . 

14,187.0 

33 

31 

59.7 

75 

32 

10.1 

Ditto. 

Ditto ditto Ahertatopa, 

13,042.5 

33 

23 

56.8 

75 

22 

21.5 

O. T. Station. 

Ditto ditto Kol Narwa, 

12,7 «).l 

33 


21.8 

75 

H 

24.5 

Ditto, 

Ditto ditto Didynm, 

11,952.2 

33 

21 

49.5 

75 

3 

15.6 

Ditto seen from Sial- 

Ditto ditto Burma Sa- 








koto. 

kul,.. 

15,482.7 

33 

28 

55.7 

74 

62 

41.2 

Three ]jcaks above the 









Kosa Nag, oalled also 









Koserin Kuliir seen 









from Siiilkote. 

Ditto ditto Tikhiar, .. 

15,304.6 

33 

29 

52.0 

74 

30 

42.2 










kote. 

Ditto ditto Tat fa kiiti, 

15,523.7 

33 

44 

54.9 

74 

30 



Ditto ditto (^),. 

15,132.7 

33 

54 

23.6 

71 

28 

19.1 


Nortlieni Panjal Hant, 

13,192.8 

34 

36 

48.0 

74' 

‘39 

16.2 

0. T. Station above the 








road from Bunilipoor 









to (Jur>'s. 

Ditto Marinag,. 

11,827.5 

31 

38 

47.2 

74 

14 

16.2 

O. T. Station. 

Ditto Ismail tie don,.. 

12,(U3.2 

34 

29 

41.5, 

73 

57 

4-1.3 

Ditto. 

Ditto Peak, No. 2,.... 

11,338.1 

31 

21 


73 

59 

17.f. 


Ditto Sat kola,. 

14,038.8 

34 

20 

41.8 

71 

0 

23.9 

0-. T. Station. 

Ditto Knj Nfig, No. 1, 

14,437.8 

34 

13 

48.7' 

74 

4 

12.6 

Highest Peak. 

Isle ol' Chimirs,. 

5,209.4 

31 

8 

0.9 

7t 

53 

40.t» 

Ill city lake of Kashmir, 

Lanka Island,. 

5,186.6 

31. 

22 

!).1| 

74- 

39 

48.0 

Li Great Walar Ijiike. 

Taklit-i-Sulaiman, 

6,266.0 

at 

^1- 

4<;.3 

74 

53 

8.0 

Ba'=!e of kalis of leinplo. 

Islunmbad Hill,. 

5,896. t 

33 

43 

46.3 

75 

12 

6.9 

G. T. Station on top. 

Sliapiyon Hill, . 

7,018.!) 

33 

42 

13.9 

71- 

53 

48.5 

Ditto. 

Sopoor Fort,. 


34 

17 

1.4j 

71- 


47.6 

Fast Bastion, 


Farther Observations taken at Kiiniirf !Nar II, S. by Lioiit. Jirowiilow, Kii^'rs. 
to tho two peaks observed at Ilarauiook IT. S. by Lieut, Montgomerie, Fngrs, in 
September, 1856, give the following results. 


TT ^ XT if from ITaramook 11. S 
Karakoram No. 1 ^ „ Kam'.ri N.lr..... 


Ileiglit in feet. 

. 25,303.7 

. 25,438.5 


Distance in inilcs. 
116.7 


Mean,.,, 25,4-16.1 


Karakoram No. 2 




from Haramook II. S. 

„ Kanuri Nar,. 


27,014.4 

27,0-12.2 


136.5 


Mean,... 27,028.3 


The most northerly of the above viz. No. 2 is nearly in Lat. 36^. 




















PROCIilEDINGS 


OF THS 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL, 

You JuuB, 1857. 


At a monthly General Nfcoting of the Asiatic Society, licldon the 
3r(l instant, Babu Eamgopaul Ghose, Vice-rresideiit, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

I^reseiitalions were received — 

1. —From Mr, C. Gubbins, C. S., a fragment of a carved brick, 
found among the Sarnath ruins, near Benares. 

2. —From the Jhivarian Eoyal Academy of Sciences, the latest 
publications of the Academy. 

3. —From Professor E B. Cowell, on behalf of the translator, 
Mr. Fitzgerald, a copy of a translation of Salaman Absal of Jumi. 

4. —T'h'oin Major H. L, ThiiUlier, a sketch of the country between 
Agra and Umballah with a sketch of Delhi, 


Dr. ‘William Crozior, B. Nl. S., was named for ballot at tho next 
meeting, proposed by Dr. Spilsbury and seconded by Mr. Atkinson. 

The Council announced, that in eonscquonco of ill-health, Dr. 
Spilsbury had sent in his resignation of tho office of Vice-President. 

On the motion of Major Strachey, seconded by Mr. Samuella, 
tho following resolution was passed;— 

“ That the Society have lioard with great regret that the state of 
Dr. Spilsbury’s health has rendered it necessary that he should 
withdraw from further active participation in tho management of 
the Society, of* which lie is one of the oldest and most valued mem¬ 
bers, and that this resolution be communicated to him by the 
Secretary.” 
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The Council applied for a vote for a sum not exceeding 500 Es., 
for the printing of Dr. Falconer’s Catalogue of the tertiary fossils 
in the Society’s Museum. 

Some conversation ensued in reference to the amount of the esti¬ 
mate given by the printer, and the generally high rate charged by 
the Baptist Mission Press for the printing of the Society’s publica¬ 
tions. Eventually Br. Mouat olTered to enquire in communication 
with the Secretary into the comparative charges of other printers 
in Calcutta, and to report, if authorized to do so, to the Society. 

Dr. Mouat’s offer was accepted with thanks, and the proposed 
vote was postponed until his report should have been presented. 

The Librarian submitted his usual monthly report. 

Major K. Struchey read a paper, being part of a narrative of a 
“ Journey into the Tibetan province of Guge, on the frontier of 
Kumaou, and to the sacred lakes of lilaiiasarowar and Eaksa Tal.” 

On the motion of the Chairman, a vote of thanks was given to 
Major Strachey for his valuable and interesting paper. 

The ordinary business being concluded, the meeting was made 
special for tljc consideration of Mr. Oldham’s proposition, to reduce 
the rate of the subscriptions of non-rcsidcut members. 

The Secretary stated tliat, owing to a mistake which bad occur¬ 
red in the office, non-residents had been allowed to send in their 
votes up to the 10th instant. lie therefore proposed, on the part 
of the Council, that the special meeting should be continued by 
adjournment to the first Wednesday in July, to bo then held after 
the business of the ordinary monthly meeting has been disposed of. 

Agreed to. 

The meeting then separated. 

Library. 

The Library Las received the following accessions during the month of 
May last. 

Presented, 

Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen Akademic der WisHenschaften. Phi- 
los-Histor. Glaasc. Band XX. heft 2 and 3, Band XXL heft 1 and 2, 
8vo.—B y the Academy. 

-Mathe-Natur Closse, Band XX. heft 2 and 3, Band 

XXL heft 1; Hvo.— By the same. 
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Rcf^ifltcr zu den zweitne 10 Banden der SitzungsbericLfco (Band 11 to 
20) der Pliiloa-histor. Clusse, dcr aka &c.— By the saub. 

■ ■ ditto ditto MatUe-Natur.—B y the same. 

Doukscliriften dcr ditto ditto, Pliilos-Histor, Baud VIL 4 to.—B y the 

SAME. 

Arcliiv fur kunde osterreiuIuBulier GeschictB-qucllen. Baud XVI, 
Left 2, 8vo.—B y the same. 

Pontes Berum Austriacarum. Ditto ditto Ilistor, commission. Band 
XI. abth 2 8vo. 

Notizenblatt, Noa. 15 to 24, 185(5 .—By the same. 

Selections from the Becords of the Madras Government, No. XXXIX. 
—Report upon the Government Central Museums and the Local Museums 
in the provinces for 1855-5 G.—By the Bengal Government. 

--ditto of the Government of India (Public Works Depart¬ 
ment) No. XXII. on Lif^htning Conductors & Powder Magazine.—B y 
TUE Government of Injjta. 

-ditto North-Western Provinces Vol. 11, on Irrigation, 2 

Bonds, 3 Bridges, 4 iMiscellaneous Works.—B y tue Government op 
Agra. 

-ditto of tlic Bombay Government No. XIL Sattara Territory. 

—By the Government of Bombay. 

Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Vol. L Nos. 1 and 2, New 
scries. 

Vogel’s Disorders of the Blood, Translated and edited by Babu Chun- 
dor Coomar Dey, 8vo.— By tub Babu. 

Report on the Elliot Marbles in the Madras Museum, Pamphlet, — By 
THE Curator op the Museum. 

Reports of the Juries of the Madras Exhibition of 1855 ,—By the 
Mahras Government. 

Report (corrected) of proceedings of a Public Meeting at the Town 
Uall, Calcutta, in favor of the extension of the jurisdiction of the Mofus- 
sil Criminal Courts.— By the Committer appointed by the jMeeting. 

Salam^n and Absul, an allegory translated from the Persian of Jumi, 
by E. Eitzgerald.—B y Professor E. Cowell. 

The Calcutta Christian Observer for Ma}^ 1857.— By the Editors. 

Tile Orioutul Christian Spectator for April, 1857.— By the Editor. 

The Oriental Baptist for May, 1857.— By the Editor, 

The Upadeshuk for May.— By the Editor, 

A Map of the country between Agra and Umballa with a Sketch of 
Delhi.— By Major II. L. Thuillibb. 
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Turckased, 

Braude’s Manual of Chemistry, 2 Vols. Royal 8vo, 

-Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art: comprising the 

history, description, and scientific principles of every branch of human 
knowledge; with the derivation and dcliuition of all the terms in general 
use, 8vo. London, 1853. 

Tomlinson’s Cyclopedia of Arts and Science, 2 Vols., Royal 8vo. 

A lecture on Modern Investigations on Ancient India, delivered in 
Berlin, March 4, 1854. By Professor A. Weber. Translated from the 
German by F. pamphlet, 25* copies. 

Gouk Da's Bysa'ck, 

Isi June, 185/. Librarian and Asstt. Secy. 


LinEAKY. 

The Library has received tlio following accessions during the month 
of June, 1857. 

Presentations, 

Indischc. SkizxoTi. Vier biaher in Zeitschriften zerstreute Vortrage 
und Abhandlungcn. Von A. Weber, Berlin, 1857, 8vo.— By the Authob, 
A lecture on Modern Investigations on Ancient India, delivered in 
Berlin, March 4, 1854. By Professor A. Weber. Translated into Eng¬ 
lish by F, Metcalfe.— By Provkssou A. Wbher. 

Bijdragen tot de Taal-land-en Volkonkundo von Neerlaudsch Indie, 

Vierdo Deel, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4.— By the Royal Imstitui’k of 

•• 

NEERLANDSen IndIB. 

Einladung zur Akademischen feier des Geburtsfestes Seiner Majestiit 
dcs kbnigs Wilhelm vou Wurttemberg. Abhaudlung iiber den Athar- 
va Veda von Dr. Rudolf Roth. Pamphlet. —By the Author. 

Documents and Facts illustrating the origin of tlio Mission to Japan, 
authorized by Government of the United States, May 10, 1861, Wash¬ 
ington 1857, a pamphlet. 

A Catalogue of the Bibliotheca Orientalis Sprongeriana, Giessen 1851, 
pamphlet.— Dr. A. Sprestgeb. 

Sanskrit-Wortcrbuch Jicrausgcgeben von der Kaiserlichen Akadeniie 
der Wissenschaften, Bearbeitet von Otto Bohtlingk und Rudolph Roth. 
Zweiter Theil, Bogeu 21-30. 


* 24 copies for sale, at 1 R. per copy. 
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Monatabcricht der Eoniglichcn Freuss Akademic dor Wisscnschaften 
zu Barlin. November and December, 1856. Berlin^ 1857.—Bv thk 
Aoadesiy, 

The Indian Annals of Medical Science, No. VIIL April 1857 .—Bythk 
Editor. 

The Physical Geography of Western Tibet, by Capt. H. Strachey. 
Pamp / dcL —By Major R. Strachky. 

Report of tho Director of Public Instruction in the Lower Provinces 
for the 2d quarter of 1856-37, i. e. from August to October, 1856.—Br 
THE Director. 

Selection^ from tho Records of the Bombay Government, No. XLTI. 
Report on Capt. W. L. Merewether with other papers relating to the 
enlargement of Bigarec Canal in Upper Sind.— By the Bombay Govt. 

Journal Asiatique, No. 34.— By the Asiatic Society of Paris. 

Proceedings of tho Royal Society No. 25, Vol. VIII.— By the 
Society. 

Report of tlio Results of the Administration of Salt Department during 
1855-56.— By the Bengal Govt. 

Half yearly Report of the Committee of tho Bengal Chamber ol 
Commerce, 30th April, 1857. — By the Ciiamdeu ok Commerce. 

The Oricjital Baptist for June, 1857* —By the Editor. 

The Calcutta Christian Observer for June, 1857.— By the Editors. 

Tho OricMital Christian Spectator for May, 1857.— By the Editor. 

Tho Vivulhartha Safigraha, Nos. 37 and 38. — By Baihi Rajendralal 
Mutra. 

Exchanged . 

The Athenaeum, for March and April, 185/. 

The London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine and Jour¬ 
nal of Science, Yols. 86 and 87, April and May, 1857* 

The Calcutta Review, No. 55 for March, 1857. 

Purchased, 

Literary Gazette, Nos. 209G to 2104. 

Revue des Deux Mondcs, for 15th March and 1st April, 185/. 

Comptes Rendus, Nos. 8 to 17 ; also Nos. 17 to 19 of 1856. 

M<5cauique Industriollo, Memoire sur, Ac. Ac. par M. Seguin Ain^. 
Paris, pamphlet , 1857. 

Journal des Savants for March and April, 1857. 

Tho Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Nos. 112 and 113, 
April and May, 1857. 

2 o 
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Anoales des Sciences Naturelles, No. 6, Tome V. and No. 1, Tome VI. 
M^moirea sur les Contrees Occidentales, traduits du Sanscrit en Clii- 
nois, en Tan 648 par Hiouen-Tlisang, et du Cliinois en Fran 9 ai 8 par M. 
Stanislas Julien. Tome I. Paris, 1857. 

Codices Oriontales Bibliothecae Begiee Hafniensis, jussu et anspiciis 
Regiis enumerati et descripti, Paris Tertia, Codices Persicos, Turcicos, 
Hindustdnicos, &c. continens. Hafnise, pamphlet, 1857. 

Revue et Magasiii de Zoologie, Nos. 2 and 3 of 1857. 

Revue dcs Deux Mondcs, Ist and 16th April, and 1st May, 1857. 

The American Journal of Science and Arts, No. 68, March 1857. 

The Natural History, Review No. II., April 1857. 

The Edinburgh Review, No. 214, April 1857. 

The Quarterly Review, No. 202, Ditto. 

The Westminster Review, No. 22, April 1857. 

Gour Da's Bysa'ck, 

TAhrarian and A$$tn Secg, 




Fob July, 1857. 

At a Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society held ou tlie 
1st instant, 

Major R. Strachey, Senior Member present, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Dr. William Croxier, B. AI. S., duly proposed and seconded at 
the last meeting, was balloted for, and declared elected. 

The Council announced that they had appointed Major Strachey 
a Vice-President in the place of Dr. Spilsbury resigned, subject to 
the confirmation of the Society. 

The report of Dr. Mouat on the comparative charges of the 
printing Presses in Calcutta was taken into consideration ; and, after 
some discussion, a vote was agreed to for a sum not exceeding 500 
Bs., as proposed by the Council at the last meeting, for the printing 
of Dr. Falconer’s catalogue of tertiary fossils in the Society’s 
Museum, subject to the condition that the lowest eligible tender 
be accepted. 
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Communications were received — 

Isfc.—From Bdbu Eadhanfith Sikdar, an abstract of tbe Meteorolo¬ 
gical Eegister kept in the Office of the Surveyor General for the 
month of March last. 

2ad.—Froui Mr. Theobald, Jr., a paper entitled Notes on the 
distribution of some of the land and fresh water-shells of India.” 

3rd.—From Lt. liaverty, notes on Eokan, Eashgar, Yarkund and 
other places in Central Asia. 

The Librarian and the Zoological Curator submitted their usual 
monthly reports. ^ 

Special Meeting, 

The ordinary business being concluded, the special meeting, con¬ 
tinued by adjournment from 3rd June last, was resumed. A suffi¬ 
cient number of members not being present to decide a question 
involving an alteration of the rules, a conversation arose as to the 
proper course to be pursued. 

After considerable discussion Major Thuillier moved, seconded by 
Babu Eiijendraldl Mittra— 

“ That this meeting not consisting of the number of members 
required by rule 45, the proposal of Mr. Oldham for reducing the 
subscription of non-resident members cannot be considered, and 
tliat the motion bo therefore dropped.” 

Agreed to. 

The proceedings then terminated. 

Libbabv. 

The following accessions have been made to the library during the 
months of July and August last. 

Presented, 

Sitzungsbcriclitc der kaiscrlichen Akadcmic dor Wissonschaften, Fhilos- 
nistor Classo, Band XXI. heft 3, Band XXII. 1-2. — By the raussiAN 
Academy of Sciences at Wien. 

■■ --Math-Natur Classe Bund XXII. heft 1-3, and Band 

XXIII. heft 1 .—By the Same. 

Dcnkscriften der kaiscrlichen Akadomie der Wissenschaften, Mathe- 
matisch. Natur. Classe Baud XII.— By the Same. 

Archiv fiir kunde osterr Geschichtsquellen, Band XVII. heft 1-2, 
Band XVIII. heft 1.—By the Same. 


2 0 2 
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Fontes Rcruiu AustriacaruiU) Band X, Abth, 2j and Band XIII. Abth. 
2.—Bt the Same. 

Monumenta Habursgica, 2 Abth.—B y the Same. 

-Conciliorum Generttlium Seculi Decimi Quinti, Tome I. 

Royal 4to.— By the Same. 

Almanaob dor kaiscrlichcn Akadcmio dor Wisscnsobaftcn^ 1857.— By 
THE Same. 

Las Uislorias Del Origen de los Indios do csta Frovincia de Guate¬ 
mala, Traducidas de la lengua quiche al castellano para mas comodidad 
de los ministros del s evangelio Por E, R. P. F. F. Ximenez, For E. Dr. 
C. Scherzer, 8vo. Vienna, 1857-— By the Academy. 

The Indian Auuals of Medical Sciences or Half-yearly Journal of 
Practical Medicine and Surgery, No. VIII. April, 185/.—By the Editob. 

Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government, No. XLII. 
—By the Bombay Government, 

Report on the Survey Operations of the Lower Provinces from lat 
Oct. 1855 to 30th Sept. 1866.— By the Bengal Govt. 

Maps of the Administration Rex»ort for the year 1855-56, Part III.— By 
THE Same. 

The Proceedings of the Royal Society, Vol. VIIL No. 28,— By the 
Royal Society of London. 

The Infant Treatment in Vernacular, 12mo. Calcutta, 1857.— By Badu 
Shib Chundra Deb. 

Mr. David Smith’s Report of the Sigrowloe and Kurhurbarce Coal 
Fields, pamphlet.— By tub Goveknment of India, Public Works 
Department. 

The Oriental Baptist for July and August, 1857.— By the Editor. 

The Calcutta Christian Observer for July and August, 1857.— By the 
Editors. 

The Oriental Christian Spectator for June and July, 1857.— By the 
Editor. 

The Vividhdrta Safigraha, Nos. 37, 38 and 3!). — By Babu Ra'jendra- 
la'l Mittra. 

A letter to the Members of the Photographic Society in Defence of 
Babu Rujendralul Mittra.— By a Member. 

Natuurkundig Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch Indie, Deol XII. Derdc 
Serie Deel II. all, 4, 5 and C, and Deel. III. afl. 1 to 4. — By thk Bata¬ 
vian Society. 

Zeitachrift der deutschen morgenliindischen Gesellschaft, Elftcr Bund, 
heft 2.— By the German Oriental Society. 
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Dio Lieder Dos Hafis, Persisch mit dem commcntare dea Sudi Hcraus- 
gcgeben von nermann Brockbaus, Band I. beft 3 and 4 .—By thb 
Editoh. 

Deutsches Wdrtcrbucb von Jacob Grimm und Wilhelm Grimm, 2 Band 
Lioferung 6, Der—Doch. hiepzig. —Bt the Authors. 

Monographic dea Guepes Sociales, ou do la Tribu des Vespiens, 
ouvrago faisant auite a la Monographio doa Guepes Solitaires, par Henri 
doSaussure, Cahier2ndand 3rd, pamphletj and 1 vol. of plates.— By the 
Author, 

Melanges Hymenopterologiques par Henri do Saussure, 1 Ease, pam-^ 
phlet, 1854.—By the Author, 

Nouvcllea Considerations sur la nidification des Gufipcs par H, do 
SauBsuro.— By the Author. 

Castrens (M. Alexander) Vcrsucli ciner Burjiitisclien Sprachlehrc nebst 
Kurzem Wortervcrzeichniss, Im auftrago der kaiscrlichcn Akademio der 
Wissenschaften Ixorausgcgebcn vou Anton Schiefner, St, Petershurgh, 
185/.—By the Acaoemy. 

The Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia, edited by 
J. It. Logan, New Series. Vol. I. No. 11, Vol. II. No. 1, 2 copies.—B y 
THE Editor. 

Vocabulary of Dialects of Aboriginal Tribes of Tasmania, by Joseph 
Milligan, No, 7, sheds, —By the Eotal Society of Tasmania. 

Meteorological Tables kept at the Observatory of Hobart Town, 
Tasmania, January to May, 1857.—By the Same. 

Bhuddhism and Buddist Pilgrims. A review of M. Stanislas Julien’a 

Voyages deslVlerius Bouddhistes” together with a letter on the origi¬ 
nal meaning of Nirvana’* by M. Muller.—B y the Reviewer.* 

Annaleu der Cheinio und Pharmacio. Heransgegeben von E, Wohler, 
J ustus Licbeg und Jlermaiiu Kopp, from January to April, 1857. —By the 
Chemical Society at Liep/io. 

Catalogue of the Geological Museum in connexion with the Gcologicjal 
Survey of India, Calcutta, Part I. Minerals, 1857. —By the Director 
OF THE Geological Survey in India. 

Selections iVorn the Records of the Government of India (Home De¬ 
partment) No. XXIII. Report upon the present condition and future 
prospects of Tea Cultivation in the North Western Provinces and in the 
Punjaub.—B y tub Govt, of India. 

* Twenty copies for sale at 1 Rupee each.—Ap2>ly to iho Librarian, Asiatic 
Society. 
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Exchanged, 

The London^ Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine of Science 
for May and June, 1857, Nos, 87 and 88. 

The Athenaeum, for April and May, 1857. 

Purchased, 

Comptes Eendua, Nos. 11 to 21. 

Journal dcs Savants for April and May, 1857. 

Revue et Magasin de Zoologie, Nos, 2, 3 and A of 1857. 

Revue des Deux Mondes, 15th April, 15th May and 1st June, 1857. 

The Natural History Review, No. II. for April, 1857. 

The Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Nos. 113 and 114 for 
May and June, 1857. 

The American Journal of Science and Arts, Nos. 68 and 69. 

Annales des Sciences Naturelles, Tome V. No. 6 and Tome VI. No, 1. 

Literary Gazette, Nos. 2105 to 2108. 

Go UR Da's Bysa'ck, 

Librarian and Asst, Secy, 

1st September^ 1857. 

Beport of Curator, Zoological Department, July Meeting, 1857. 

Sir, —But few donations have been received sinee my last Report. 

1. From T. C. Jerdon, Esq. Nagpore. A small spiny-iailcd Swift, the 
Acanthylis sylvattca, Tickell, J, A, S, XV, 284, obtained by Major 
S. R. TickcU in Central India, and subsequently in greater abundance 
near Darjiling. It is well distinguished from the small Pinang species, Ac. 
LRUCOPYGiALis, nobis, J, A. S. XVIII, 809, and structurally by having 
a more compressed bill, and by having the tail formed as in tlio largo 
Ac. NUDiPJES of the Himalaya; whereas the other has the more Wood- 
pecker-liko tail of Ac. gigawtea, with the medial spines much more 
developed. Both arc rare species in collections, if indeed a specimen of 
either occurs elsewhere tlian in our own museum. 

2. — W. T. Blanford, Esq. A fine 8 ])ocimen of the Ruizomys radius, 
Hodgson, or * Bambu Rat’ of the Nipal and 8ikblm tat'cti j also an example 
of SuYA ATBO&ULAEI8, Mporc, P. Z, S, 1854, p. 77 (a species now to tho 
Society’s museum), and a few other bird-skins from the vicinity of 
Darjiling. 

Subsequently, Mr. Blanford has favored ua with tho following specie 
mens, also from Darjiling. 
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Of mammalia, Hhinolophus tbaqatus, Hodgson (very dark-colourod), 
CoRsiKA CAUUATA, (Hodgson,—distinct from C. alpina— alpinus, 
Scliinz),* SoRicuLUs niorescens, Taepa microuea, Hodgson (since set 
Up as a skclotou), specimens in spirit of SciuRus lokroides and Sc. 
McClellandii, and a skeleton (imperfect) of Scitjboptkra alboniqua. 

Of reptiles, Calotes (P) tricabinatus, Mocoa sikimensis, Calamauia 
FUSCA, nobis (several, the largest of them 16 in. long), dipsas (?) colu- 
BRiNA, n . s,t Trioonocepualus —— (P), Tr. dipsas, A'ar. (anterior 
half grocniah-grey, with black-bordered scales), Tbioonocrphalus nib- 
GTRTKNSIS, PoLYPEDATES MARMORATA (J. A. S. XXIV, 188, of whicll 
Hyla ohiJ^sa^ nobis, J, A, S, XII, y31, proves to be (he young). 

3,—Prom myself. Carcass of a fine male Sia-gosh (Felis caracal), 
which has been prepared as a atufied specimen. 

Lastly, may bo noticed a purchased skin, from the neighbourhood of 
Darjiling, of the remarkably handsotno and curiously coloured Hat, Nyc- 
TiCEJUS oENATUS, Hobls, J, A, S. XX, 159, 517, where described from the 
Khasya hills. The present beautiful specimen had less of the pale colour 
on the membranes than that originally described; it being confined chief¬ 
ly to the interfemoral, and to the margin of the fore-arms. Fur of tho 
upper-parts palo fulvous with bright ruddy lips, darker laterally and 
posteriorly; an interrupted pale median line from tlio occiput, composed 
in part of pure white tufts, one at tho occiput, another between the 
shoulders, and a third on the middle of tho back; corresponding to these 
are three white lateral tufts on each side, the first being upon the shoul- 
del-: lower-parts subdued white, with a broad dark brown collar or 
gorget, continued downward as a wide median streak upon the belly; 
from the shoulders, the white is continued round us a second gorget, in¬ 
terrupted in the middle, but prolonged down eacii side of the pectoral 
region, and approximating posteriorly; being bordered outwardly with 
dark browm at tho Ijaso of the volar membrane. Tho pencil, however, 
is required to aid the pen to convoy a vivid idea of the nmikings of this 
singularly handsome species, which may well bear the popular designa¬ 
tion of * Harlequin Bat,' a name that should conduce to its i'acilc recog¬ 
nition. 

E. Blytii. 

* Contrary to the opinion of Mr. E. F. Tomes, J. A. S. XXIV, 362. N, JB, 
The small Slirow noticed in J, A. S, XXIV, 188, as having been found in a cellar 
in Madras, I find, from a memorandum, w'as returned to tho Hon*ble W. Elliot, 
Madras C. S, 
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Foe Septembee, 1857. 

The Monthly General Moctiug for September was held on the 2ud 
instant. 

Major II. L. Thuillier, Senior member present, in the Chair. 

The proceedings of the July meeting were read and confirmed. 
The August meeting separated without proceeding to business, in 
consequence of there not being a sufficient number of members 
present to form a quorum. 

Presentations tvere received — 

From tho Austrian Academy of Sciences at Vienna, the latest 
publications of the Academy. 

Two coins found at Bali, and purchased for the Society’s Cabinet, 
were exhibited. Tliey were, one of Hosaein Shah of Bengal, 917 If. 
and the other of Nuserat Shah, son of llosseiu Shah, 930 II. 

liobert Schlagintweit, Esq. was proposed as a corresponding 
member of the Society by tho President, seconded by Mr. At¬ 
kinson. 

Notes from the following gentlemen, announcing their wish to 
withdraw from the Society, w'ere recorded. 

P. AV. LeGoyt, Esq., C. S., D. G. Nicholson, Esq. J. E. Curtis, 
Esq., A, It. Young, Esq., C. S., and AV^. G. Young, Esq., C. S. 

Tho nomination, which tho Council announced in July last, of 
Lieut.-Col. K. Strachey, as a Vicc-Presidcut of tho Society, iu place 
of Dr. Spilsbury deceased, was confirmed. 

Communications were received — 

1 . From Babu Eada Nauth Sikdar, an abstract of the Meteorolo¬ 
gical Eegister kept in the Office of the Surveyor General for tho 
months of April, May and June last. 

2. From Mr. Piddington, “ Notes for Ships and Steamers lying 
in the stream, or at moorings at Calcutta, or near it, and for Kiver 
boats, on the approach of a Cyclone. 

3. From Ditto “ Practical notes on the best mode of obtaining 
the highest duty from Burdwan Coal as compared with English 
Coal.” 
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4, From Mr. TI, L. Inman, C. E., forwarding an account and 
diagram of the different deposits passed through in proceeding from 
the right bank of the Indus to the Coal deposits in tho Sehwaro 
district of Kurraehoe. 

5. From Blajor Thuillier, forwarding a paper by Lieut. IMontgo- 
morie, Engineers, on tho heiglits of certain snowy peaks of tho 
Uiniahiyali in tho neighbourhood of Kashmir. 

(). From tho Eoyal Society of Tasmania, the Meteorological 
tables kept in tho Observatory of Hobart Town during the mouths 
of Jiinnai^^ to «luno last. 

7 . From the Covernment of India through Mr. Under Secy. 
Chapman, copies of papers relative to two Meteoric stones which 
fell near the Village Farnallce, in the Madura district, Madras:— 
From It. J. SuLMVAX, Fsq.^ 

To II, A. Muhrat, Esq., 

Mv nK.vn Mil-M urrav, — 1 forward herewith a letter from the 
liovd. J, Taylor, au American Missionary. 

Porhaps Lord Harris might wish some steps to be taken about 
one or both the Aerolite stones mentioiiod in the letter, the larger 
one appears a phenomenon in point of size. 

Should His Lordship require any one or any portion for the 
Museum, 1 can procure it. 

(Signed) 1{, J. Sullivak. 

Madura, March, 1857. 

From H. S. Taylor, Esq,, 

To E. J. Sullivan, Esq,, 

Dear Sir,— Near the village of Pariuillec in tins talook two 
meteoric stones Iiave fallen. I have been on to the ground, and 
seen the places where they fell and the exact impression made in 
tho earth wl'crc they lay. As no rain has fallen since, I was ablo 
to sec that there w'as no mistake about it. The noise made as they 
came through the air made a deep impression on the minds of tho 
people in that region, and was heard, I find from reports, from along 
the sea shore up to Teruchooly. They fell about throe miles 
apart from each other. Tho smaller one weighs about 37 pounds, 
and sunk in tho earth, where it fell, two feet and eight inches. The 

2 R 
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larger one is from three to four times as large, and sunk iu the 
earth two feet and four inches. It struck the earth flatwise. The 
smaller one fell about perpendicularly. The larger fell (coming 
from the north a little to the west) making an angle with a per¬ 
pendicular line, of about lirteen degrees. Persons were standing 
near each place where tliey full. IMany worshipped them. The 
villagers gave tliem up to me, on condition that 1 should inform 
you, and save them from trouble being made, or rather, wliich they 
feared some olllcials might make. I do not make this statement 
ollicially, but am ready, if you desire it, to make an olllcial statement 
on the subject. In writing this, I have fulfilled my promise to tho 
people there. 

Tours aftectionately, 

(Signed) 11. S. Tayloji. 

JIfandahasoliej Harch 28/A, 1857. 


Prom n. A. JMurbav, 

To li, J. SttIiLITAN, 

My deab SuLLiVATf,— I write to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 28th ultimo, with enclosuro from the Pcv. Mr. Taylor 
(herewith returned), and to thank you for the information which 
you afford. 

Lord Harris desires me to say that he tliinhs one of tho meteoric 
stones, the larger one, should certainly be sent to the Museum liere, 
and that Mr. Taylor might keep the other one for himself, as ho 
might perhaps like to do so ; and to request at the same time also, 
that you would ask Mr. Taylor to be good enough to furnish you 
with a statement of all the particulars and circumstances connected 
with the occurrence, the state of tlic atmosphere at the time, 

(Signed) II. A. Mubrav. 

Ouendg, Aprils 1857. 


Prom H. S. Tatlob, Esq.^ 

To E. J. SuLUiTAN, Esq., Collector of Mudara^ 

Dear Sir, —Your note of 9th of April reached me at lluranad 
on the 22nd, also the note of Mr. Murray to yourself, which I here- 
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with return, I agree with Lord Harris that “ one of the meteoric 
stones” should be sent to the Museum at Madras, and I conseut 
that it should be the largest, as they fell within this Presidency. I 
also tliauk His Lordship for kindly suggesting to you that “ Mr. 
Taylor miglit keep the other one for himself as he might perhaps 
like to do so.’* tSiinply for jnyaclf I do not deeiro it, but while I 
honor the English, and am glad to have oue at Madras for that 
reason, 1 love also my own couutry, which is but a branch of the 
Eiiglisli stock, and wish to send the otlier there. You are at 
liberty, however, to keep it at Madura till after the Eiliibition in 
Juno. 

In respect to Mr. Murray’s request through you, I would state 
that I gave a soinowhat minute account of their full, to Hr. 
Colebrook, with liberty to publish, should he think best, in the 
Ailttmijeum, If be has done so, this may not be needed j I will, 
however, give a few particulars. 

1. They fell on the 28tli of February, Suturda}", at about noon, a 
little south cast of the village of Pariiullee, Latitude north, accord¬ 
ing to the Government Map O'’ 14' Longitude 78*' 2P east. 

2. The largest one fell a few seconds before the smaller one, and 
from two to three miles north of it. As was mauifosl from the hole 
it made iii the ground when it fell, it came from a direction some 
ten degrees west of north, making an angle of about 15 or 20 
dcigrees with a line perpendicular to the earth’s surface. It struck 
tiio earth (or at least lay iu the bottom of the hole made by it) 
flatwise, on the side tliat is most convex. The most round or 
convex side of tlic smaller stone also was downward, this beijii]: the 
position they would naturally assume as tlioy passed with great velo¬ 
city through the resisting atinospliere, an idea wliich did not occur to 
me till now. 1 l»ad before simply noted the fact. The larger stone 
sunk into the earth when it foil, two feet and five inches, in a ])er- 
pendicular direction. The smaller one two feet and eight inches. 
The smaller one fell also about perpendicularly. The smaller does 
not appear iu any respect like a fragment of the larger one. The 
flj}ccifie gravity of the smaller one, when it fell was about 3-3, water 
being the standard of unity. 1 observed iliat the specific gravity 

increased after exposure to a showx^r, or that of the smaller 

2 if 2 
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ono was. I did not try that of the larger. The crack on the convex 
side of the larger ono I did not perceive at all till it had been wet, 
and then at first it was just perceptible. Afterwards it gradually 
opened, I suppose, owing to the oxidation of the native iron it 
contains, perhaps, however, to other causes. Tlie stones had not 
been w^et till they came into iny hands April 21sb, They, each of 
them, fell in cultivated fields, ono of which had been harvested. The 
crop in tho other was still standing. 

3. The noise seems to have been terrific to the Natives, causing 
those near to crouch from fear. It came like two claps of thunder, 
as they fell one after the otlier, continuing for some time, but 
gradually growing less loud. As they fell through the whole depth 
of our atmosphere, this would naturally bo the case. The noiso 
appears to have been heard \xi TaficorinjioYty miles distant. At 
this place, sixteen miles uortli, it excited considerable interest 
among those abroad at tho time. The noise must have been great, 
occasioned by their great velocity. Taking their specilic gravity 
into the account, say 3-3, their size being about that of large cannon 
balls, some allowance also being made for their irregular shape, 
from the depth they penetrated tho soil, which was of common 
hardness, those who have observed tho powder of projectiles in 
such cases, will be able to calculate approximately what that 
velocity was. 

4. Of the excitement among tho natives, I suppose, I need not 
speak. I visited the place, because of the rumours that were flying 
abroad, making it evident to my mind that sometliing peculiar liad 
there transpired. First, I saw the holes from which, in the culti¬ 
vated fields they had been freshly taken, no rain having subsequent¬ 
ly fallen, and saw at tho bottom the hardly compresHed and exact 
impression left by them as they were taken up, and then as 1 saw 
the stones, I knew instantly that they were tho idenlical ones wliich 
had been taken from those places. As 1 was more or less known in 
that region, and thG**o is no gentleman whatever any whore near, tho 
rural people, utterly iguoraut of the cause, came in great numbers 
to state tho facts, and ask some explanation. Some of them sup¬ 
posed they w’ere gods that had fallen; some that they had been 
shot from cannon in ships at Tuticoriu; and some, that a Ih'uhmau 
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had bronglit them from the sea by hia niuntruncs: some rejected 
all these theories ; but no one could tell or feel satisfied as to how 
these things could bo. By simply striking my stalF through tho 
air, I could explain to tliem the noise; and by tying u stone to a 
string, and swinging it I could make them understand tlio centri¬ 
fugal and centripetal forces, and how that from some disturbance in 
these forces, stones moving about some centre, like the moon about 
the earth, might fall. The explanations gave them relief. Tliey put 
confidence in me, and gavo me the stones at my request, that I 
miiiht save them from the trouble of anv official investigation, and 

o 0 •' O' 

put them into some IMuaeum, or Scientific Institution. 

r. S.—I forgot to say that there was nothing peculiar in the 
state of the atmosphere. It was a clear day. When tho stono is 
sent on to jMadras, if any scientific gentleman makes an analysis of 
it for the Museum, please bo so good as to ask a copy of it for me, 

YTours very truly, 

(Signed) 11. S. Taxloe. 

Mandultasolie^ Ajpril 25/A, 1857. 


8 . IVom Mr. E. Lushington, Oniciaiiiig Assistant Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal, inclosing copy of a dcspatcli, dated Jird 
June last, from the Ilon’ble Court of Directors, and enelosuro on 
tho subject of tho (Geological j\lap of India prepared by the late 
Mr. Greenongii :— 

From K B. Cuapmax, Fsq,, 

O/fg. Uiiik'r-Serg. to tlic Goat, of India, 

To A. B, Younu, Esq., 

tSeeg, to the Govt, of Bengah 
Pitted the Tith diiiy^ 1857, Home Peimrtment, 

SiK,— With roforonce to tlie special Narrative oftlie Government 
of Bengal, No. 25, dated tho 25t]i August, 185C, re¬ 
specting ]Mr. Greonoiigh’s Geological Map of India, 
I am directed to transmit for t!ie iid’orniation of tlie llou’ble the 
Lieut,-Governor, and for communication to the Asiatic Society, tho 


lloiao Dept. 
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accompanying copy of a despaicb, No, 70 of 1857, dated the 3rd 
June, from the Hou’blo the Court of Directors and enclosure, 

A copy of the despatch has this day been communicated to tlie 
Superintendent of the Geological Survey for information, and for 
such remarks as be may be disposed to oifer thereon. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) II. li. Chapmaht, 

Qfg* Under-Sccy. to the Qovt. of India, 


Public Department, 

Our Governor-General of India in Council. 


Para. 1.—We observe that all the Olficcrs, to whom the Map 


Letter dated 4tli Sopt. (Xo. 

117) ISjG, forwarding Uon^^al 

special iiarralive relat ini^ to t ho 

Geol. Map of India, j>repared 

by the late Mi\ Groenough, and 

sent out bv llie Court for exam- 
% 

inatum, and remarks by the (»f- 
lleers of Goverument in Imlia. 


was communicated, expressed a high 
sense of its value, as a record of existing 
information as to the Geology of India. 
Dut it appears to bo coiisiderod by a Com¬ 
mittee of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
that from various circumstances the map 


sliould remain unaltered, as a memorial 


of the state of our Geological knowledge at the time of its publica¬ 
tion, and that any Geological Map of India, intended to shew the 
results of more recent and more oxtoudod invostigationa, should bo 
commenced de novo, when suflicient data shall have been obtained 


from the researclu^s now in progress. 

2. We transmitted the correspondence on tlio subject to tlio 
Council of the Geological Society of London, with a request that wo 
might he furnished with the opinion of the Council on tlio best 
inode of proceeding, witli a view to the framing of an accurate 
Geological Map of India. 

3. "We now forward to j^ou in the packet a copy of the letter 
in which the views of thp Council are stated, from which you will 
observe that the Council concurs generally in the conclusions of the 
Committee of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

4. The various suggestions of the Council seem worthy of adop¬ 
tion, and we do not doubt that, in communication with Mr. Oldham, 
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you will be able to frame a scheme, by which tlie object in view will, 
ill proportion as a correct knowledge of the Geology of India is ob¬ 
tained, be effectively carried out. 

We are, &c., 

(Signed) Boss J). Manoles, 

„ „ F. CURllIE, 

And otJier Directors, 

London, ^rd Jane, 1857. Dover, 7£k March, 


To Sin J. C. METiTiLL, K. C. B., 

Secretary to the Uon'ble East India Company. 

Sir, —The Council of the Geological Society having carefully 
exaininod the docuinouts aiihiiiitted for their ctfiiiiideratioii by the 
('ourt of Directors of the East India Company, in reference to tlio 
Geological INFap of India, compiled by the late Air. (ireonongh, have 
requested me to convoy to the Court of Directors their opinioix on 
the subject as rc(iuested bv your letter of the 5th January, 

It appears from the reports of the Indian autlioritics to w'hom 
the Alap has been forwarded, that in respect to topogrnpliy it is 
extremely defective, and on that ground aione the Council w'oald 
consider it an unlit basis for accurate Geological investigations, 
such as those now carryi!ig on under the sanction of the JCast India 
Company. 

It is surmised in one of the reports that the inferiority of the 
Map in this point of view may be partly ascribed to the long period 
of labour (20 years) bcstowed/ipon it, the topographical Alap Jiaviiig 
perliaps been selected at the remoter epoch of this long period of 
time, but knowing the extraordinary zeal with which Air. Groeuongh 
pursued Geographical enquiry, sparing neither time, labour, nor 
expense, the Council cannot imagine that ho neglected any means 
within his reach to give perfection to his^ Map, and are there¬ 
fore more disposed to the conclusion that the materials for a 
good Map of India are more abundant and accessible in India 
than in England. The fact, however, is tho same, and the Council 
cannot therefore rccomincud any farther extensiou of the Map by 
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the issue of a new edition, thinking it best that the existing and 
unappropriated copies of the Map should be so distributed in India 
as to facilitate the coinparisou of its results with those of recent 
observation, tlie IMap containing tlicrofore a record only of the infor¬ 
mation accuiiiulatod by Mr. Greonough, 

The necessity of adopting tin’s course is furtlior confiniied by the 
very strong opinions expressed by the Director of the India Geolo¬ 
gical Survey and by the Curator of tho Museum of Economic Geo¬ 
logy in India, of the many inaccuracies in tho Geological informa¬ 
tion of tho j\[np, inaccuracies not confined to errors in determining 
tho limiting boundary between two contiguous formations, but in¬ 
volving tho most serious mistakes as to the true nature and position 
of the formations themselves. These mistakes it was scarcely possi¬ 
ble that j\[r, Greonough as tho compiler of tho information, obtained 
b}' others, of whos? ability and accuracy ho could not always bo a 
comi)etciit judge, should (?ntircl 3 '' avoid; but it would bo very 
unwise to hamper the able Geological Surveyors of India by requir¬ 
ing them to adjust their information to so imperfect a Slap. The 
opinion of the Council is therefore that the first step sliould bo, 
to lay down from all the information possessenl in India, an ap¬ 
proximative]}' correct topographical Map, which it is believed could 
be effectively done by the East India Survey Department, and that 
on this Map should bo recorded all tho iiiformatiou of a Geological 
character in possession of the Directors, wdiethor in India or at 
homo, tho act of recording being, however, confided to the Geolo¬ 
gical Department in India, as best able to estimate the fidelity and 
value of the iuformatiou not actually resulting from their own 
enquiries. 

The Council would also suggest that copies of tliis improved Slap 
should, as soon as possible, be forwarded to the learned Societies, 
especially Geological, at home, in order that the attention of scien¬ 
tific men should be at the first moment directed to it, as one of 
the best means of insuring its ultimate perfection. 

I have, &e., 

(Signed) J. G. Poetlock, President. 

The Librarian submitted bis usual monthly report for the mouths 
of July and August last. 
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Libkaky. 

The Library received the followin'' accessions during September last, 


Presented. 

Annalen der Cbeiiiie uud Phnrinacio for May, 1857 .—By tub TlniTOR. 

Journal Asiatique, ISo. 35,— Bv thr Asiatic Society of Pauis. 

Journal of tlio Sfcatiritioal Society of London, Vol. XX. Part II. June, 
1857.— By the Society. 

-((Quarterly) of the Geological Society, No. 50, Vol. XIIL Part, 

2, May, 1857 .—By the Society. 

Weber’s (Dr. A,) Iiulisclie Studien, Band IV. Ilcffc 1.—By the Ai^tttok. 

Tntrodiiq|tion a L’Etudo do la Laiigue Japouaise, par L. Leon Do Hostiy. 
—By M, Chez Bknjahix Dupuat. 

Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Pliiladolpbia, New 
Series, VoL HI, Part I. F/iiladelphia, Royal 4to.—Bv tuh Academy. 

Geological Papers on AVestern India, inchuling Ciitcli, Sinde. and the 
South-east Coast of Arabia; to which is ai)i)end(^l a Sninniiiry of the 
Geology of India generally edited for the Government by 11. J. Carter, 
Loyal 8vo. j with an Atlas of Maps and Plates, folio.—Bv the Govt, of 
Bombay. 

Suiitiisonian Contributions to Knowledge, Vols. VI. and VfJ. Royal 
4to. irashingfon .— By the Smithsonian Institution. 

-—-Re])()rlH Sill and ihli (Annual) and tlie Proeeedings of tlie 

Board of Regents of the Jnstilution, np to Kel)y. Itli, 1855.—Bv the 
S\me. 


proceedings of the Academy of Ndtural S^i(‘iii*es of Phdjidel])hia. Vol, 
VII. Nos. 2 to 7 (slieels). — Bv thk A(\vi)emv. 

-of the New Oi'leans Academy of Sciences, Vol. [. No. 1.— 

By the Academy. 

Constitution and By-law s of the ditto.— Bv the Same 
Madras Journal of IjitcraLnro and Science, April toJime, 1857, ^"oJ. 
Jl. and No. 3.— By TitE Editok. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of Betig d. No. NW'J. 
Reports on the Suppression of Dacoity ia Bengal for l855-5(>, 2 copies.— 
By the Bengal Govt. 

A’'ikramorvas'£ of Kalidasa translated into Bengali by Kaliprasana 
Sing, Calcutta, 1857-—Bv the Tkansuatoe. 

Bistvadistak, by Bharut iMiuuder Seeromonee, pamphlet, Calcutta, 
1258.—By Babd Gouu Da's Basacic. 

The Vividhurtha Sahgralia, No. 4t>.—Bv Babu Rv.jkndrala'l AIutka. 
The Oriental Christian Spectator for August, 1857 —By the Editor. 

2 Q 
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The Oriental Baptist for September, 1857.—Bv tue Edxtob. 

The Calcutta Christiau Observer for ditto.—B y the Editors. 

Exchanged, 

The Athenieum, for June, 1857- 

The London, Edinburgli and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, Nos. 89 
and 90, for July, 1857. 

PtircJtased. 

Annalos des Sciences Naturelles, Tome 6, Nos. 3 and 4, 

The Annuls and Magazine of Natural Uistory, No. 115, for July, 1857- 
Coinptes Jiondus, Nos. and 23. 

Tables des Comptes Itoudua des Sciences do I’Academie des Sciences, 
Tome quaranic-Troisieiu, July to December, 1856, Tome X Llll. 

Literary Gazette, Nos. 2109 to 2112. 

The Natural History Heview, No. 3, for July, 1857. 

Bevue des Deux Moiides, loth June and 1st July, 1857. 

Revue et Magasin Je Zoologie, No. 5, 1857. 

Edinburgh lloview. No. 215, for July, 1857- 
AWstminster Review, No. XXIIT. July, 1857- 
Weber’s (Dr. A.) ludiseho Studieu dth. Band X. Heft 1. 

Traces do Buddhisiue on Norvego avant I’introducLion du Chriatiauisme, 
par M, C. A. IToliuboe, IS57, paiii]»hlet. 

E'tud(*s sur la Graiumaire Vedi(iue. Praticiikhya du Ilig-Vdda par 
M. A. 1). Rcgnier, 8vo. Patia, 1857. 

Gour Da's Bvsa'ck. 

Lihmrian and Asat, Scc^, 

\sl OcfohcPf 18.57- 




For Octodkr, 1857. 

The Monthly General Meeting for October was licld on the 7th 
liiatunfc. 

The Hou’ble Sir James Colvilo, linijht, President, in the Chair. 

The proceedings of the last Meeting were read and confirmed- 

Presentations \vere*received— 

1. From C. G. F. Lloyd, Esq., New Norfolk, Tasmania, a box 
containing animals and birds as described in Mr. Blyth’s report. 

2. From the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, the latest 
publications of tbo Institution. 
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3. From the Government of Bombiiy, 2 copies of the Geological 
papers on Western India, &c., with Atlas. 

4, From Babii Kali Prasaiia Sing, a copy of his translation of 
Kalidasa’s Vikramarvasi, a pamphlet. 

Tlie election of Mr, liobert Schlagintwelt as a corresponding 
member of the Society was postponed under rule 6 of the Society’s 
byelaws. 

'riio following gentlemen have signified their wish to withdraw 
from tho Society. Their notes were recorded. 

Lieut. H. T. Foujies, 

Dr. F. J. Moitat. 

The Council announced that they had elected, as members of 
thoir body, subject to tho confirmation of tho Society, Captain C, If. 
Dickons, and Mr. Cowell in the place of Dr. Spilsbury deceased and 
Archdeacon Pratt resigned. 

Communications received. 

1. From Mr. IT. Piddington a description of tho “ Balsa” or raft 
of the Phillipine Island, with directions for making it. 

2. From Lieut.-ColonelAVaugh, Surveyor General ofTndm,t!irough 
•Major Thnillicr, tho following papers on the identity of Mount 
Everest with Deodanglia. 

SuiiVEYOB Genebal’s Fieli) Office, 

JJeyra DJwon, ^th August, 1857. 

My deab TnuinmEB, —In my letter No. 29 of 1st March, 1850, 
communicating the results of our calculations for the position and 
height of No. XV in my list of Himalayan peaks, I stated my 
reasons for deciding to call this peak “ Mount Everest.” 

At the August meeting, last yoar, of tho Asiatic Society^ of Bengal, 
yon w’ere good enough to communicate the results regarding l^fount 
Everest” in an interesting address delivered by yourself. The facts 
liaving been tlius promulgated, Jlr, Hodgson endeavoured in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society to establish tho idtmtity of Mount 
Everest wTth Deodangha, &c, Tho arguments adduced for this pur¬ 
pose were so palpably conjectural, resting on hearsay evidence alone, 
that I thought it needless to refute them, as their fallacious cha¬ 
racter must bo apparent to any person coinpcteut to understand 

2 2 
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tiio subject. The true Geographical Latitiule and Longitude of 
Deodanghu are unknown to Mr. ilodgsou, or even its true bearing 
and distance from any locality which can ho recognised us a fixed 
point of departure. Its Jieight also is unknown. All these data 
are elements necessary to the ideutilieation of that mountain, Tlio 
phyaloguomical contour of a mountain is a very uncertain test, be¬ 
cause it changes with every mutation of aspect; but even this test 
is wanting in Mr. Hodgson’s case, as he has never seen Deodanglia. 

In April last, my attention was drawn to another coinmunicaliou 
made by Mr. Hodgson to the Asiatic Society, from which it appears 
that ho has taken stops to put the subject, in what appears to mo, a 


very unfair light, before the Jioyal Asiatic Society, as well as to have 


his conclusions on a point of groat aiiibiguity, promulgated as cer¬ 


tainties in fTournals of extensive circulation. Ujuler these circum¬ 


stances, I considered that it would be satisfactory to scientific men, 
that the grounds on which tlie supposed indentity of Deodanglia 
Avas made to rest, should bo examined and disciissi'd. In my judg¬ 
ment the only proper way of doing this, was to lay the whole of tlio 
docnincniarv materials before a Geographical Committee composed 


of Geometricians of experience and capacity, competent to deal with 


such investigations. AVith this view I issued departmental orders 


annexed. 


Of the five officers to whom tliis duty was assigned, four have now 
delivered tlu*ir reports. The fifth Lieut. IMontgomorio of Engineers 
is at present difficult to communicate wiili, bciug absent in Thibet, 
conducting the G. T, Survey operations beyond Kaalimir. That 
olUcer’s opinions will be very valuable, and D, V". shall be transmit¬ 
ted hereafter. In tluj meantime, encompassed as we are by tho con¬ 
fusion and embarrassments attending a military rcdiclliou of unpre¬ 
cedented magnitude, 1 am unwilling to delay the transini.ssioa of 
the four reports hereto annexed. These are so ably argued, and 
place the subject in so luminous a point of view, that it is unneces¬ 
sary for me to add mose than a few worris in this place. 

Mr. Hodgson labours under a strong conviction, that Mount 
Everest is identical with Deodanglia; and the enthusiasm and in¬ 
genuity with which he advocates his view of the (piestion seem to 
have carried the same conviction to the minds of otliers not couver- 
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sant with the facts. It is easy to seo bow, tins falliicy originated in 
bis mind. The sketch map published by him in the Journal of tho 
Asiatic Society, Ueceiiiber 181-8, gives his idea of the configuration 
of that part of tho Himalayas. A more erroneous iiiiprossiou of the 
forinaLioii of the country was never formed. He roprosonts a solitary 
niountuiu occupying a vast tract. If this unity really existed, tlio 
identity of Mount Everest and Deodangha would indeed be indis¬ 
putable, as it would rest on the fact of there being only one 
mountain within a given space. This single Tnouuiuin, however, is 
entirely imaginary. The range presents tho appearance of a sierra 
w ith innumerable peaks and groups of peaks. Among these, nine 
have been fixed by tho G. T. Survey of India, and are marked XII 
to XXT in the cliart accompanying ]Mr, Scott’s report. JJesides 
these nine, several others aro more or less partially visible, which 
we were unable to identify, and tliosc who have experience in 
coudiictiug Geodetieal operations in the Himalaya, can harbour no 
doubt tluit many other peaks do exist, which have been concealed 
from our view by iutennodiato ranges. It is well known to Surveyors, 
that among a number of peaks having various altitudes and dis¬ 
tances, the highest point in appearance is not always tlio highest in 
reality ; tlio occular deception being caused by tlio increment in tlie 
earth’s curvature and decrement in tho subtended angle caused by 
distance. 

The erroneous idea Mr. Hodgson has formed of tho configuration 
of this mountain range is sufficiently proved by his sketch map 
already referred to. If further proof was necessary it may be de¬ 
rived from the statement Mr. Hodgson has given of the opinion he 
coimnunieuted to mo wlieii 1 returned from the expedition 1 made 
into tSikim in 1817. Having mentioned to him, that I had seen 
from tho confines of that province an enormous snow mass lying in 
a uortlj-we&terly direction from Tojiglo, be immediately pronounced 
it to bo “ Heodungha.” Now the mountain 1 then saw was not 
Mouut Everest, but No. Xlll which Major Shcrwill has so well 
descrihed in the Asiatic Journal. Thus Mr. H. has attributed the 
same name to No. XIII and to No. XV without any exact know¬ 
ledge of tho height or position of eitlier. He has fallen into this 
mistake from adopting tho erroi’.eous conception that there is only 
a single mountain in all tins wide space. 
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Mr. Hodgson proves no more than that there is according to 
native report, a mountain called Doodungha soraowhoro between our 
Nos. XI and XXI (vide chart.) That inouiitain may be one of tho 
peaks fixed by us, or it may bo one that wo failed to fix, or it may 
not have been visible to us at all. 

If Deodangha is to be taken as t]»o highest peak, that allegation 
only rests on tho hearsay evidence of natives unable to determine 
the actual height of a mountain, and if it be a true guess on their 
part, it by no means establisliea the identity of Deodangha, because 
we do not know for certain that Mount Everest is tho highest 
culminating point. All wo do know is, that it is the highest point 
we have measured. 

The only satisfactory way, in which the position of Deodangha 
can bo determined, is by carrying a series of triangles towards it, 
until it can be seen and identified. Operations of tliis kind are im¬ 
practicable at present for political reasons. In tho inearitiriie tho 
position and height of Deodangha constitute a Geographical problem 
remaining to be solved. If it is not identical with IVIouut Everest, a 
very grave blunder would be committed by assigning its name to 
another peak. If it is identical, no harm will have been done by 
the adoption of another cognomen, pending the doubt now existing. 

Great stress has been laid in some quarters on the fact, tiiat the 
position of Deodangha is given in German maps. Now this proves 
no more than that some German Geographers arc rash enough to 
lay down any thing upon hearsay, for we know beyond all question, 
that no competent European, with adequate means, has ever bc(Mi 
in the vicinity of Deodangha, so as to bo able to fix it. Deodangha 
does not appear in English maps, because it would be incoiisistent 
with the rigorous notions wliich prevail among English scientific 
men in general, to pretend to give the position of a point on tho 
earth’s surface on hearsay evidence. It would violate every prin¬ 
ciple of accuracy and precision laid down by my j)rtuleccssor for the 
conduct of tho Trigonometrical Survey of India to jump at conclu¬ 
sions, in this reckless manner. 

As the principle of adopting an European name has been much 
commented upon, T will here add witliout furtlier remark, paras. 0 
and 7 of my letter to your address, cited at tho coiumeiiccmeiit ot 
his letter. 
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“ I was tauglit by my respected chief and predecessor Colonel G. 
Everest, to assign to every Geographical object its true local or 
native appellation, and I have always scrupulously adhered to this 
rule, as I have, in fact, to all other principles laid down by that 
eminent Geodist. 

“ But here is a mountain, most probably the highest in the world, 
without any local name that we can discover, whose native appella¬ 
tion, if it has any, will not very likely be ascertained until we are 
allowed to penetrate into Nepal.” 

In conclusion, as the Asiatic Society has inserted in its tlournal 
papers tmiding to mislead in regard to the identity of lleodanglia 
and Mount Everest, 1 trust that the)" will give prominence to this 
discussion, which proves that the identity is not only doubtful, but 
far from probable, if the particulars supplied by Mr. Hodgson are 
correct so far as they go. ConsidtM-iiig it a matter of importance, 
that Googra|)her8 should be enabled to form their own opinion on 
the subject, 1 request you will communicate ibis correspondenco 
with its amiexures to the Asiatic Society retaining a copy for record. 

1 remain, &c. 

(Signed) A. S. AVaugh. 

P. S,—You will jicrceive tlic gist of tlie question is not whetlier 
the mountain should bo called Mount Everest, or by its true native 
name (which is a |)rinciplc not disputed by any one), but wliether 
it can bo called Deodangha without risk of error, iu the absence of 
satisfactory proof that this is really its native name. 


Department Order, 

Sttrveijor GeneraVs Dield Office^ 

Dliera Dlioon^ 22d Aprils 1857. 

The attention of the Surveyor General oflndiahaviiiir been drawn 


From Mr. Hodgson submitting for 
ilio infornialion of the Society, and the 
public in general, the following extratjfc 
of a letter from the Secretary to the 
Royal Asiatic So«*iety in relcivnee to 
tbo mountain Deodangha {“ Afount 
Everest” of Waugh.) 

Y'our letter of the 2701 October, to¬ 
gether witli your observation^ on tUo 


to the proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society, as marginally cited, it 
appears to him desirable that 
the question, which has been 
raised as respects the identity 
of Slount Everest “ with Deo- 
dangba,” sliould be exaiuiued by 
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incongruity of asaintiin^ a Kuropeun 
iiatiio to Indian localities, already jiro- 
vidi'd witli imtivo appellations, was 
received and rend at our last meeting of 
tlio 17th inst,, and 1 have the pl(‘asui*o 
to inform you, that tlie inenibers present 
uiinniiuously expressed their eoiicur- 
renec will* your view of t])e eas**, 

A uotiee of llm jwptn* \m\s coinTmiiii- 
cated to tlio Athv)\<itim and LUemri/ 
Oazaite, and lias appeared already in 
full in the latter jouninl. 

I have, Ae., 

(Signed) E. IS'okkis, 
iScey. J?. A, Society, 

To H, U. Uonusojf, Esq. 


a competent Geographical Com¬ 
mittee, ill order to sot that point 
at rest. 

2, The Surveyor General has 
carefully examined ail that IMr. 
13. II. Hodgson lias advanced iu 
support of the identity of Mount 
Everest with Dcodaugha, and 
lias formed his own opinion on 
the subject; but he thinks it 
will be desirable that tiie ques¬ 
tion should also be formally investigated by a Committee, and the 
opinion thereof placed on record for general satisfaction. 

3. The Committee will be composed as follows:— 

Lieutenant Tonuaut, Eng., 1st Assistant G. T. S., iu cliargo of 

Jogi Tila Series. 

W. Scott, Esq., Chief Draftsman in the Eield Surveyor Geueral’s 
Office. 

J. \V. Armstrong, Esq., Civil Assistant G. T. Survey. 

Lieutenant Jlontgomerie, Eng., Isb Assistant G. T. Survey, iu 
charge of Kashmir Series. 

J. llennessy, Esq., 2d Assistant iu charge of Geodetic Coir.puia- 
tions at Trigl. Survey Head Quarters. 

4. The papers connected with JMouiit Everest, and Mr, Hodgson’s 
alleged identiticatiou tliereof with Deodaughu, are at present uiuhn- 
charge of Mr. W. Scott who has spent a quartor of a century in 
unravelling more iutricate geographical problems than this. Mr. 
Scott will form his own independent opinion, and submit llie same 
to the Surveyor General, after wliicii lie will forward the papers to 
Mr, llennessy. 

6. Mr. llennessy has been engaged on all the computations for 
determining the positions and heights of the principal peaks of the 
Himalaya Kange, including Mount Everest, and is well acquainted 
with investigations of this kind. He also saw Mount Everest when 
ho was engaged in the North East Loiigiludiiial Series. Alter 
submitting his independent opinion to the Surveyor General, he 
will forward the papers to Mr. J. W. Armstrong. 
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G. Mr. Armstrongs is one of the gentlemen by whom Mount 
Everest was observed. Ho will forward his opinion to the Surveyor 
General, and the papers to Lieutenant Tennant, by whom they will 
be indepeudeiilly reviewed ; thus giving the investigation the beueht 
of liis eminent abilities in matters of ditTicult research. 

7. Prom Lieutenant Tennant, the papers will proceed to Lieute¬ 
nant Montgomerie in Kashmir, whoso recent experience in details 
of Himalayan Geography will enable him to pronounce this ques¬ 
tion, a valuable independent opinion, which ho will transmit with 
all the papers to the Surveyor General. 

(Signed) A. S. "W^Airou, 

Surveyor General of India, 

Memo, iy Mr, W, IT. Scotty Draftaman in the Field Surveyor 

GeneraVs Oficc, 

AVith reference to Department Orders No. 102G7, dated 22nd 
April, 1857, ill which 1 am called upon to state my independent 
opinion on the identity of ]\Iouut J^lverest uitli Deodangha or 
Jlhairavathan, I bog Icavo to report for the information of tlie Sur- 
vevor General of India as follows ;— 

After a very careful examination of tho papers apocified in the 

margin, 1 am humbly of opinion 
tlnit there is no evidence to es¬ 
tablish satisfactorily the identity 
of Alount Everest with Deo- 
danglia or Bliairavathan. 

The routes of the two Nopaulese 
Embassies from Katmandu to 
Ptd;iu no doubt cimtaiu much 
interesting details, but uidbrtu- 
nately they do init assist us iu 
tlie present investigation, be¬ 
cause, tlie A:simuths or JJeurings, 
it will be seen, are not given, 
and consequently wo can bring them to no account. It is essentially 
necessary that the position of Kutighat or Bliairava Langur sliould 
be known with some degree of certainty, but this we are uuablu to do 

2 s 


l.st. Mr. IIodgHon’H Idler on tho 
Nalivi'Wiune 4»l' Aloimt Kvurosl, J. A. 
S. Ko . Ti, 

Tiio |>.ipers referred to in tliat eoni- 
jnunii’nliou and pubiislietl iu J. A, S. 
No. (», 1 H5n are, — 

1st. Jiimles of two Nepaulosc hhn- 
b:is'-ics to IVkiii, v>bh reiiiarJo' on the 
AValiTshed and l^Jateau of 4'il)et. 

!ind. ^^sk‘J^alle sunnuary of the 
route from Katmandu to IVkin, Kiiji 
Dalhhaiijaa l*uiide, 

Srd. Abcitraet of Dmiy from Kat- 
iiiaiidu to Fokin by Choiaitru XVidi- 

kei'r'ah, 1H17. 

4t.h. iMemo. on the Seven Co.sw with 
Sketch Map, J. A. S,* DtHiomber 1848. 
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by the aid of the papers in question, as will be apparent to all familiar 
with the subject. All the maps I have consulted only tend, iu iny 
humble opinion, to confuse and mislead; for instance, the direct 
distance of Kuti from Katmandu, according to Kirkpatrick’s Map, 
is only 48 miles N. 88*^ E.; Walker’s engraved Map gives G3.6 miles 
1^. CO® E. ; Farbury and Allen’s CO miles N. 55® E.; xiccordiug to 
Crawford, 75 miles N. 75” E.; Arrowsinith’s Map 6C,C miles N. 78” 
E,; according to the Preliminary Sketch Map compiled at the Sur¬ 
veyor Generul’s Office, Calcutta, 72.C miles N. 53” E.; according to 
the route of Kaji Oalbhanjan Pando, the distance is 101.5 miles. 
The Chouutra omits Kuti altogether. 

Amidst these conlUoting values it is of course impossible to arrive 
at any satisfactory conclusion. The following extract from a letter 
from Major Eamsay, liesident at Nepal, to ilajorTliuillicr, regarding 
the compilation Map of that country, dated llth June, 1855, will 
serve to convoy an idea of tlie conjectural materials and discordant 
elements \vc have to deal with. “ You are doubtless aware that no 
European has ever travelled in tlie interior of this country, and that 
all the information wo possess of it, is derived from llie reports of 
persons who are totally devoid of scientific knowledge, and accustomed 
iu their comparisons of distances to trust to vague estimates formed 
by parties who have travelled through the dilferent districts.” 

AVith respect to the sketch map it will bo soon, that Mr. irodgson 
gives only one isolated peak segregated from all tlie rest; wlioreas 
nothing can be more contrary to tlio fact as regards the Himalayas. 
Besides tlie configuration of tlie ground must be very diirerent to 
that represented by Mr. Hodgson, being in fact dillicult iu tlio 
extreme. There is, however, no evidence to shew that Alouni Everest 
and Deodaiigha arc identical. Air. Hodgson says, ^‘TIio EhooLia 
Cosi has its source at Heodauglia, a vast Himalayan peak situated 
some sixty or seventy miles east of Gosaiiitliau, and a lUlle north 
and east of the Kuti Pass^ being lyrohably flic nameless Pealc'* whiidi 
Colonel AVaugli conjectures may rival Kaiichaujiiiga iu height. The 
river flows from the base of Deodaiigha past the town of Kuti, and 

* The words underliued by inn sxro orniitetl in Mr. n<jdgs()u’» eoinmunication 
on the native name of Mount Evex*est. J. A. S. No. V. 1856. 
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has a S. W. direction from Kuti to Dallalghat." Vide IMcmo. on tlie 
seven Cosis. 

Now, on comparing Mr. Hodgson’s sketch with tlie accompanying 
chart which exhibits all our peaks laid down between Katmaudu 
and Darjiling, it will be seen that it is not likely tho Bhootia 
Cosi could have its sources at our Mount Everest, because it 
appears to mo, as far as I can judge, that tlio Dud Cosi, 
which rises “amid tho perpetual snows,” and also tho Aruii Cosi, 
would be to the left and right of Mount Everest respectively, so 
that it does not seem clear how the Bhootia Cosi, can origiiuito 
frcJin our Mount Everest. 

Again Mr, Hodgson says, “ This great mass is visible alike from 
tbc confines of i^epal Proper, (Ibe valley,) and from those of 
Sikkim, and all the more unmistakeably, because it lias no com¬ 
petitor for notice in the wdiolc intervening space. It is precisely 
lialf way between Gosainthan which overlooks Nepal Proper, and 
Kauchung which overlooks Sikkim.” Now a slight computation 
will serve to shew that Mount Everest is invisible from the vallty, 
being depressed nearly one minute and thirty seconds below XVilF. 
The most conspicuous mass visible from Katmaudu or the valley 
would bo our Peaks XIX. and XX. Nor is Mount Everest vislblo 


from the confines of ISikkiiii, as Major Slierwill did not see it any¬ 
where ou his route from Singelelah to Kanglauamo, the height of 
the latter place, Major Sherwill estimates to be 13,000 feet. Ho 
says, “ One Mountain in the Nepal range is a most remarkable 
object, both for its curious shape and for its immense height, its 
name none of my party knew, nor have I yet succeeded in obtaining 
the name. TJic Peak is a liollow crater-like mountain, probably 
27,000 feet in height with a Jong table mountain attached to it, 
both covered with glaciers. To tbo west of this great mountain are 
live distinct Peaks separating the large mountain from a liollow 
shell-like and perpendicular mountain about 20,000 feet in height.” 
(Notes upou a tour in the Sikkim Himalaya mountains. J. A. S., 
No. VIll- 3853.) The mountain here alluded to is our Xlll., tho 
height of which is 27,779 feet, Mount Everest being depressed 
nearly 14 minutes below Xlll, 

From the foregoing 1 am led to infer, that Mr. Hodgson has 

2 B 2 
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probably mistaken oiio peak for auothor, more especially since 
the country is said to be very polyglottic; in fact, Mr. Hodgson 
himself throws some doubt on the identity of Mount Everest with 
Deodangha, or Bhairavathan, or Bluiirava Langur, or Gnalliani 
thangla, as his own expression ‘‘being prohahlg tlie nameless 
peak which Colonel Waugh conjectures may rival Kanchanjinga 
in height,” evidently shows, Tbo following extract from an inter- 
resting account of the ascent of tho mountain Sunieru Purbat by 
Captain liobertson, given i»i the lleport of the British Association 
for the advauceinent of science for 1S55, will servo to shew how 

t 

liable we are to fall into mistakes in ideiitil'jing a group of peaks 
even when in their irumediato neighbourhood. “On the right of 
the Glacier rose the three Great Jumnotri Peaks, designated in 
sheet G5 of the Trigonometrical Survey of India, Black E., Groat E., 
and Little E., the altitudes of which, as given in the map, arc 31,155, 
20,916, and 20,122 feet. The peaks designated in the Trigonome¬ 
trical Surve}', Great E. and Little E, are tho tw o summits of a 
moimtairi which the natives call Bunderpaneh, On tlie left tho 
Glacier was bounded by a wall of precipices terminating in the lofty 
suow-covei'ed Peak of Sumeru Purbat, The hciglit of this peak is 
not given in the Survey ]\[ap, but from its appearance, as compared 
with that of tho measured peaks, and also from the height it rises 
above the limits of perpetual snow, I should estimate its altitude at 
about 18,000 feet. The altitude of Bundcrpauch-ke-gbattce, 1 esti¬ 
mate at about 16,000 feet. 

“In making my agreement with the Brahmin, I was under tho 
impression that Sumeru Purbat was one of tlie measured peaks, and 
it was not until I reached Buudcrpanch-ke-ghatta that I discovered 
my mistake.” 

(Signed) W. IT. Scott, 

Draftsman^ S, O. Meld Office, 

Memorandum Ig J, Ilennessg, Esq,^ 2nd Assistant in charge of the 
Geodetic computation^at Trigonometrical Survey Sead Quarters, 

I have carefully perused Mr. B. H. Hodgson’s paper, attempting 
to identify Mount Everest with some hill variously called “ Dova- 
daogha,Yel Bhairavathan,velBhairava-laugur,Tel Gnalbam thangla.” 
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1 am of opinion that Mr. Hodgson has advanced no evidence 
whatever to prove this identity. 

The arguments stated, if indicating any one peak more than 
another, point to Peak XVIH., as the one called Dovadhangha, &c. 

Thus Mr. Hodgson speaking of Devadhangha says— 

It is a “ great mass.’* 

It is visible “ Iroiii the confines of Nepal (proper.”) 

Now the straight line passing through Mount Everest and 
XVIII., and extended towards Nepal Proper passes nearly througli 
the centre of that valley, nor is ilioro any point in the latter at 

which the angle Moin»t Everest and XVIII. exceeds 3°-. Taking 

any fjoiut on the straight line Mount Everest, XVIII., and valley, 
and withiu the valley, the latter peak shuts out the former, as can 
be demonstrated by calculation. It is also exceedingly improbable 
that the same does not occur from any point whatever in the valley. 
Eut be this as it may, it is impossible, under the circumstances, 
that XVIII. would admit of a “great mass” of Mount Everest 
being seen. 

“And yet that Devadangha, &c., from tlio ‘confines’ of 

the valley, and that it 25 o ^ great mass^ we have Mr. Hodgson’s 
evidence to shew. That gentleman has therefore demonstrated, at 
least, that Mount Everest and Hevadangha are not identical. 

“I have seen Mount Everest, certainly from near Titalia in 
Piirneah, very probably from other districts along the Terai. It 
never struck me as a great mass. 

“(Signed) J. Ji, N. Hennesst, 

^^2nd Asst, O, T, Survey of India.^^ 


Memo, hy J. W, Armstrong^ Esq.^ 

Civil Asst. O. T. Survey of India, 

In compliance with Department Orders No. 102G7 hy the Sur¬ 
veyor General of India, under date tlio 22nd April, 1857, I beg 
leave to submit the following remarks on the question which has 
been mooted regarding the identity of jMount Everest with Dco- 
dangha vol Bhairavathau. 

This lofty piunaelo of the Himalayas was observed by me in 184G, 
from a distance of above 200 miles, and by Col. Waugh and Messrs. 
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Lauo and Nicholson from different stations of the North East 
Longitudinal Series, and cliaracterizod by oacli according to the 
nomenclature which eacli had adopted, WThen the observations 
were all collected, and the snow points discussed and arranged in 
order from east to west, this lofty peak was characterized by the 
numeral XV. There wore no means of ascertaining either the name 
of this mountain, or the names of the others which were observed; 
and whcii its stupendous heiglit was finally detorinined, a name was 
sought for to stamp its greatness, and none presented itself, in the 
absence of its own local appellation, more fitting than that of our 
renowned ex-Surveyor General. 

This nomination has been impugned by Mr. Hodgson on tho 
strength of certain data advanced by him in the Joiirnal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, data which cannot bo received as conclu¬ 
sive, because they are purely conjectural. 

“ The first datum is a conjectural hearing and distance from posi¬ 
tions never visited. 

The other data are the itineraries of two Nepaulese Embassies 
to Pekin, the distances of whose routes arc equally conjectural. 
Mountainous as these routes must liavo been, and tortuous from tlie 
nature of the country, the distances noted as traversed must liave 
been calculated not so much by linear measure, as by the dilllculties 
encountered and the delays entailed. 

“Independent of these objections, this lofty snow peak is neither 
visible from tho valley of Nepaul on account of an iutorveiiing 
though lower snow mount, nor oven from tho confines of ISikkiiu, 
for a similar reason. And great as Mr. Hodgson’s knowleJgo of 
the mountainous region of Nepaul may bo, bis authority ou the 
question at issue can be received only with diffidence, because it is 
enunciated without personal observation, and bused upon the vague 
information of untrained travellers. 

“ (Signed) .1. W. Abmsthong, 

“ Civil Asst. Q. T, Survey f 


Memo, hy Lieut. J. F. Tennant^ Fngrs., 1st Asst. O. T. Survey 
in charge of Jogi Tila Merl, Series. 

During the identification of Col. Crawford’s Peaks, and the dU- 
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cusaioa of tho identiby of Mount Everest with Deodanglia, I have 
paid a good deal of attention to the question. 

There are no means of knowing the position of Deodangha beyond 
what are given by Mr. llodgson. These consist 1st of an Itinerary 
by the two Nepauleae Embassies to Pekin, and 2ud of a paper on tho 
seven Kosis, 3rd, several assertions for wliich no evidence is produc¬ 
ed ill a letter to the Secretary of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

As regards tho lirst, or the itineraries, I believe no person who 
Las had any surveying experience can doubt their being absolutely 
useless as evidence of any thing but the existence of a Pass called 
Bhairava Langur. Mr, llodgson supplies the information that it is 
identical in name with tho adjacent inountain, wdiicli is, 1 conclude, 
derived from information. It is absolnUdy necessary for using a 
lioute Survey tliat both bearings and linear distances should bo 
given. The former in these routes arc totally deficieut. The latter 
are given along the road, which in inountainona countries would 
only bo useful, had nature so formed the passes tliat they should all 
lie in a straight line and be reached one from another by a nearly 
level straiglit lino. The document in question boars evidence that 
this is not the case, for by the route distance (117 miles) Mount 
Everest is far within Bhairava Langur, and this assumes the iden¬ 
tity of their directions. If the itinerary is competent to determine 
tiio position of Bhairava Langur, it is equally so to determiuo that 
of Pekin, and i\Ir. llodgson would do Geometers a service by cxplaiu- 
ing the process. 

In a note to page 478 of No. VI. of the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, IMr. llodgson says that Bhairava Langur 
visible from the coniines of Nepaul Proper as a groat mass. Now it 
is demoustrablo that the summit of Mouut Everest is not visible 
from Katmandu or any part of the valley of Nepaul as a conspicuous 
or recognizable prominouce, if indeed it at all tops the iiiterveuiug 
snowy range. Mr. llodgson also assorts that it is visible from the 
frontiers of Sikkim. It certainly is not visible from Ivanglanamo, 
13,000 feet high, being shut out by the shoulder of our peak XIII., 
and it is evident that the same result will be true all along the 
Singulilah range as far as Tonglo. I know that Mr. llodgson 
assorts that it has uo competitor for notice, but sound Geometry 
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contradicts Mr- Hodgson, and T for one prefer the evidence it gives 
to any that may be derived from the fallible rendering of fallible 
infortnauts. 

Mr. Hodgson furtlier undertahos to find the name of any object 
whose bearing and distance he has. It may be possible in some 
cases, and possibly Dvvalughiri is one. I can only say, having sur¬ 
veyed myself among liills, that nothing is more fallacious than 
names given from a distance, even when an object is conspicuously 
visible, 1 myself believe that there is an identity between the 
mountains to which Capt. WTebb and the G. T. Surveyors have 
assigned the name of Hwalaghiri, but far bo it from me to assert 
that that is its veritable name. 

Mr. Hodgson is not probably loss fallible than his predecessors, 
and yet Col. Crawford places Hhayabang east of the meridian of 
Katmandu, nearly in tlie position of our peak XXV., whereas an¬ 
other authority (Kirkpatrick) places it far west of that meridian; 
and here, it is quite evident, that the same name would not be 
assigned to the same peak. That Mr. Hodgson can got a name 
to any peak, I believe, but that it will be the true name, I do 
not believe as a general rule. 

2nd. Mr. llodgsou gives a memo, ou the seven Kosis with a 
sketch. 

The sketch lias no scale, and is confessedly a roughly drawn 
document, not founded ou Survey. It can therefore hardly be ad¬ 
mitted as evideuco of any thing, but 1 shall sliow reason to doubt 
its being in Mr. Hodgson’s favor. 

Mr, Hodgson in the paper asserts, Ist.—That there is a mountain 
called Bhairava Langur or Deodangha. 

2nd.—That that mountain is tho source of the Bliootia Kosi. 

3rd.—That it is the same as Idount Everest of Col. Waugli. 

4th,—That Mount Everest is in tho place of the source of the 
Bliootia Kosi. 

I have said there is presumptive evidence of tlie first assertion. 

The second assertion rests solely ou information which is not 
very reliable (as far as tho experience of accurate Surveyors goes) 
at tho best, and is peculiarly liable to error in this case, as the 
Bhootia Kosi is only one of several conllueut streams, and has 
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never been seen, as far as I learn, in its aeparate fonn by any Euro¬ 
pean. Coiiaeijueutly its course must be liable to great error. 

Mount Everest is stated to be identical with the source of the 
Eiver as the occupant of the same position; but if this position be 
untrustworthy, tliero is an end of this, and consequently the pro¬ 
position, that both being sources of the same river are the same, 
falls to the ground. 

The real result from this paper is that, 

Ist.—There is a mountain called Deoilangha, the source of a river 

2nd.—That a stream called the Bhootia Kosi comes from a snowy 
^i10untuin. 

3rd.—That the coincidence of these two mountains is to say the 
best, subject to doubt, and 

4th.—That there is no evidence to show the Lalitude, Longitude 
and height of Deodangha and Mount Everest to be identical at all. 

If the sketch map bo a true reproseutiitiou of the course of the 
streams giveu, I believe Mr. irodgseii will bo puzzled to find room for 
his other Kosis, giving each tlie feeding area necessary for its size. 

If the mountain Deodangha be a little north and east of the 
Knti pass, uiih^ss that has been grossly iiiispluced by all the Geo¬ 
graphers who have exorcised their talents on it, Deodangha in not 
Mount Everest, 

1 uin aware that liEr. Hodgson says, he has explained the identity 
to the Society ; but 1 see no evidence to satisfy a Geographer, and 
were any evidence w’antiiig to show u pre-judgineut of the case, wo 
have his own letter, from which I quote as follows;—• 

“ A few words more may be giveu to the last point, as being the 
matter which chieily forced my aiteiition as a Political OlHcer in 
Nopal, on the site of Mouut Everest, and cjiablod me in after 
years, when 1 heard surmises (from, 1 think. Col. Waugh himself, 
or from some of his subordinates) of the great lieight of a peak iu 
that direction to fix on Deodangha vel Dliairavathua (both names 
are used) us being the enormous snow mass in question, and I have 
often of late repeated this here very recently to Mr. Blanford.’* 
All which demonstrates that before Mouut Everest was named, or 
its definite position fixed, Mr. Hodgson Lad committed himself by 
repeated assertions of the identity of the forthcoming liighest peak 

2 a 
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and nhairavdihan, an admission in itself sufllcieDt to render all his 
evidence valueless. 

Having got this fixed idea, Mr. Hodgson next collected data for 
Bhairavatban or Deodnngha indefinite in themselves, and which 
might apply to any mountain peak within a considerable range, 
including Mount Everest of course. On only one of these or rather 
on a class of them, 1 think further comment necessary. 

The position of Mount Everest is connected with that of Oosain- 
than as a known point; but I have shown that name is not an 
evidence of identity, Eurther, the position of (losaiiithau given in 
the Physical Geography of the Himalayas is not that generally 
given even as regards Kathmandu. Thirdly, that the longitude of 
Kathmandu itself is uncertain to a small extent, and was so to a 
great amount, till the identification of Col. Craw ford’s peaks with 
ours, reduced the limit, all which tells on the position of Deodangha. 

On tlie whole, we have no evidence that ]Mr. Hodgson ever saw 
Mount Everest, or that any one else ever recognised its pre¬ 
eminent height, for contrary to BIr. Hodgson’s repeated assump¬ 
tions, it is demonstrably not a very conspicuous mass from a dis¬ 
tance. There is a wide difference between the manner in wliich 
the known names have been given and that in which it is proposed 
to force tins on us. All the points to which names have been given 
are laid down by competent Surveyors under those names, in most 
cases by some of the men who have fixed the final position. Heo- 
danglia has never been so dc/Iued, and even on Mr. Hodgson’s 
showing the names may bo those of passes or mountain masses, or 
particular prominences. 

Blount Everest is the assigned name of a protuberance of no very- 
large extent, and it would be most unadvisable in my opinion to aban¬ 
don this definite name, which will soon be familiar to every English 
or European child, for one of the—to Europeans,—unpronounceable 
names given by BJr. Hodgson, whose application is, to say the 
least, extremely doubtful, and whose misapplication would cause 
endless confusion. ^ 

(Signed) J. E. Tkknant, Lieut., Engrs. 

1st Asst. Q. T. Bureeg. 
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The Librarian and the Zoological Curator submitted thoir usual 
monthly reports. 

Libuary. 

The Library has received the following accessions during October last. 


Presented. 

Proceedings of the Eoyal Society, VoL VIII, No. 26.—Br the 
Society. 

Ditto of the Royal Geographical Society of London, No. IX. for April 
and May, 1857.— By the Society. 

Mantic uttair ov le langage des Oiscaux, Poeme de Philosophic Ecli- 
gieuse, Par Parid-Uddiu Attar, Publid on Porsau Par M. Garcia de Tassy, 
Paris, 1857.— By the Atttitoh. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, Vol. XIII. No. 51, 
Part 3, August, 1857.—By the Society. 

VendidaJ Sadd, Craduit en Langue Iluzvaresch du Pehlewie. Texte 
Autogrupliie d’ apres les Manuscrits Zend Pehlewia de la Bibliotlicque 
Iruperiale de Paris, Paris, 1 and 2 Livraison. S/teeis 1855, 3 copies.— By 
the Impeuial Liuhaey. 

AbiVl-Mahasin *Ibn Tagri Bardii Annalcs, quibus titulus est 

e Codd. MSS. nunc primura Arabice editi. Tomi Hi. Partem priorem, 
edidit T. G. J. Juynboll. Lugduni Batavoruni, 1857. 1 Copy.—B y 
THE Acadeity, 

Zietschrift der deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesselschaft, Band IT. 
Left 3.—By the German Oriental Society. 

Vividhiirta Safigraha, No. 41.— By Bahu Ra'jendrala'l Mittka. 

The Ccilcutta Christian Observer for Oct. 1857-—Br the Eihtoes. 

The Oriental Baptist for Oct. 1857 .—By the Editor. 

The Oriental Christian Spectator for Sept. 1857.—By the Editor. 

Proceedings of the Trevandrum Museum Societjv 23rd Dec. to 2l8t 
Feby. 1856.— -By the Society. 

Report on the Observatories of His Highness the Muha Rnja of Travan- 
core, at Trevandrum, and on the AgustiorPeak of the Western Ghats, by 
J. A. BtoMu, pamphlet, 1857.—Br the Madras Govt. 

Becueil dcs Actes do PAcademie Impdriale des Sciences, Belles lettres 
et Arts de Bordeaux, 2nd Trimestre, 1856 .—By the Academy. 
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Exchanged. 

The Athonieum for July, 1857* 

The London, EdinburE^h and Dnblin Philosophical Magazine, and 
Journal of Science, No. 1)1, August, 1857' 

The Calcutta Eeview, No. 57, Sept. 1857. 

Annalcn der Cheniie uud Pharmaeie, June, 1857. 


Purchased, 


Aunales dos Sciences Nahirelles, Tojne VL No. 5. 

Coinptes Eendus, Nos. 24 to 2G and Noa. 1 to 4, July 1857- 
Literary Gazette, Noa, 2114 to 211(>, and a duplicale copy No. 2088. 
The American Journal of Science and Aria, No. 71). July, 1857. 

TJio Annals and Magazine of Natural History, No. IKi, Aug. 1857 and 
an old No. 102 to supply the lilo. 

Eevue des Deux ^Mondea, 15lh July and 1st Aug. 1857- 
llevue et Magasin de Zoologie, No. G, IS.)?. 

Journal dea Savants, June and July, 1857. 

The Quarterly Heview, No. 203, July 1857. 

Oil tlie A’^ariation of Species with special reference to the Insects ; 
followed by an enquiry into the nature of Genera, by T. V. Wollaston, 


London, 185G, 12mo. 

The Kingdom and People of Siam; with a narrative of tlie Mission to 
that country in 1855. By Sir Jolin Bowring. iAinihm 8vo. 2 voIh. 

Braturkii—a Sanskrit printed Sceteo, on tlie aulijcct of the religious 
vows of Hindus, sheets, edited by Jalcelwauld Pundit. 

Abiri-Maliusiu Tbn Tagri Banlii Annalos, (pjibus titulua est 


e Codd. MSS. nunc primum Arabicc editi. Tomi Hi, Partem priorein, 
ediiiit T. G. J. Juynboll. Lugduni Batavorura, 185/. 1 Copy. 

Symbola3 ad rem numariam Muhammedanorum. EJidit Carolus 
Johannes Tornberg, HI. Vjgsailim, 183G, pamphlet. 


Eeport of Curator, Zoological Department, 

From C. G. T. Lloyd, Esq. of Bryn Estyn, New Norfolk, Tasmania, 
the following collection, of whieh the species new to our museum are 
distinguished by an asterisk. 
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Mammalia, 

ITydromts crruYaor.ASTEB, GcofTroy, Far moro brightly coloured than 
e])Oc*iineus from ]*t. Philip in our collection, presented in 1810 by Mr, 
Eonson, N. i/.—Mr. Gould, if we mistake not, figures about five races 
of JIyduomys as distinct species. 

Daryueus vivebuinus, (Shaw). Two brown specimens. N. B .—Both 
this and a distinct species with spotted tail (D. maculatus) inhabit Tas- 
niania, and we have both in the museum. 

PirALAN(5isTA vuLi’iNA, (Sliaw). Thrco fine specimens; two of the 
ordinary colouring, similar to examples from Pt. Philip and N. S. Wales; 
th(i third meianoid, and illustrating the Ph^faliffinosa, Ogilby. 

♦PiTASOAtoMYs W OMBAT, Peroii and Lcsucur, A very fine skin of tliis 
extraordinary rodent marsupial- 

OUMTUOIIIIYNCJIUS ANATINUS, SliaW. 

Avps, 

ErpincMA CTTRY'soRTOMA, Waglcr, Two specimens. 

Latitamits DfscoLou, (SIuiw), Ditto. 

Grossoi'-niiA Au.sTaALis, (Lath.). Ditto, 

Ieuaciuka iuutna)KA, (Vigors and TTorsfleld). 

CreuLus i:vouNATrs, Vigors and llorsfiold. Ditto, 

^'PoDvuers CuviKUT, Gould. 

^'OEKociNCfiA TJ/xuLATA, (Fiatham).* 

Picruoii’A riKKNicEA, Gould. Two specimens, 

Jalamanthuh FumcjiNOSOs, Gould. 

CiNCLosoMA I’UXCTATUM, (Lath.) Two specimens. 


* Tilts dirticiiU group of Thrushes lias been elucidated by the Prineo of Ca-* 
nino, in I ho ‘ Uevuo et ^Magasiii do Zoologie,’ No, 5 for 1857 ; but llis Hialmcss 
bad luit examined tins O. xiLOiitiEKSis, nobis, which is a jmrticularly well elia- 
rauteri/ed species. It most nearly resembles O. LUNPLATA; but the colouring 
of fli(' upper-parts is niucli more ruddy; llic tail (of 12 feathers) is 1 in. sliorter, 
ami instead of being slightly cuneiform, temis rather to be subfmvate, but witli 
its outermost feathers a (ri lie bhortor tli.in the rest; the bill, as loiig as in O. 
LUMJLATA, is very much more slender, and llie ti]> of the upper nmndiblo is luoro 
prolongeil; the tarse also is cou'^jneuoubly sliorter ; and the binall first primary 
is moiv developed. Length of wing 5 in.; of tail fii in.; bill to gape IJ in.; 
tarse I in.; and short tirst primary in. Lowx*r mandible of a pale colour. In 
llnvo mottle-backed species under examimitioii, r/;:. O, dapma (from the Ifin- 
dustiini word rtoff, ‘ a Thrush*), O. lunulata, and 0. NIiaiUiiiNSiS, the dis¬ 
tinctions are excocdiugly well marked. 
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Artamus soudidwb, (Lath.) 

ANTirocHiEUA iNAUBis, Gould. T\ro Bpecinicna. 

Ptilotis flavigula, (Gmolin.) Ditto. 

Mrltounis nov^ Hollandi/k, (Latham.) 

Manokhina oarrula, (Latham). 

*ScOtOPAX AUSTRALIS, Gould. 

Tkibonyx Moktieri, Dubus. 

Peptilia. 

Cyclodus gioas, Doddaert. 

From the Hon’ble W. Elliot, C. S., Madras. Tlie skin of a Marten, 
fonvarded on loan throujjh Mr. Grote, habitat not stated. It represents 
a fourth race of the Marxes flavigula type; equivalent to those of iho 
Squirrels wliich are brought together by Prof. Tomminck under the 
general name of Sciubeus giganteus, but which most systcmatists 
recognise under different namos. These races are as follow : 

1. Martes flavigula of the Hirnaluya and mountains of Arakan. 
DIackish-brown face, ciieeks, and nape, abruptly demarcated; chin and 
throat white: breast and fore-part of the body pale yellowish-brown, 
mostly darker along the middle of the back, and passing to blackish- 
brown on the croup, fore-limbs, hind-quarters, and tail. 

2. ]\r. Gw'atkinsti, A. Smith, of the Nilgiris. Entire upper-parts 
blackish-brown, with the white throat and yellowish breast of the last. 
In other respects similar. 

3. M. FLAVIGULA apud Cantor, from tlie Malayan peninsula. Similar 
to No. 1, but the fur much shorter, and tail consequently less busliy ; 
the blackish cap merely indicated by pale-brown, but with a perephyrul 
dark line passing from behind each car. Of this race I have seen numer¬ 
ous specimens, all true to the particular colouring. 

4. M. Elliot’s animal. Upper-parts nearly uniform brown, paler on 
the sides, chin, throat, and breast, as on the otliers; the lower-parts 
dark, with some irregular blackish spots between the lore-limbs: pere- 
phyral blackish mark behind the ear, continued less distinctly forward ; 
the brown of the crown and nape less dark than in No. 1, and continued 
uniformly on the slioulders and croup, scarcely paling along the middle 
of the back: tail much browner than in the others, and the limbs scarcely 
so dark. Possibly a vt^iety of No. 2. 
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Comparative Vocahularj/ of the Tjanguages of the hrolcen Tribes of 
Nvpdl.~Bg B. IT. Hodgson, Esq., Ih C, S. 

Earjiling, October ^th, 1857. 
The Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

Sm, 

I liavo the honour to transmit to you herewith four series of 
Vocabularies of Iliuiahiyaii tongues, comprising, (iu two parts), lat, 
tho languages of tlio broken tribes of the Central Himalaya ; and, 
2nd, (also in two parts), the several dialects of the Kiraiiti lan¬ 
guage, which likewise is proper to the same part of the chain, or, to 
be more specific, to Eastern Nopal. The languages included in the 
two parts of these two papers arc-— 

Broken Tribes, 

1. I)ahi or Harhi, 

2. Henwar. 

3. Pahi or Pahari. 

4. Chepilng. 

5. Bhramu. 

6. Vayu or Hayu. 

7. Kusw&r. 

No. LXXXIX.~Nbw Sjeuies, Von. XXVI. 2 x 
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8. Kusunda. 

9. Pakliya, unbroken. 

10. Thukflj^a, iinbrok en. 

11. Tharu. 

Tribes of the Kirdnti people. 

1. Cluimlin" or Koddn*^. 

2. Eungcblu'nbiiiig. Eontuwa. 

3. Chhin^tung. Boulawa. 

4. Nacliheren^. 

5. AValirii'. ]3onlawa. 

6. Tiikha. 

7. Ohourasya. 

8. Kulung. 

9. Tliulung. 

10. Balling. 

11. Lohorong. 

12. Lambicbliong. Waling. 

13. Balali. 

14. Saiigpang 

15. Dumi. 

16. Kbaling. 

17. Dunermdli. 

The arrangement and nomenclature of these, made some time 
back, are not quite correct. But they will servo the present end 
and can be corrected when we come to particulars. At present it 
will suffice to say that 9 and 10 of the “ broken tribes” cannot wxdl 
be classed under that head, the Pakhya and Thaksya being still 
unbroken. ^ 

Of the Xir^iiti tribes, the value of the subdivislonal names is not 
always equal. 1 have indicated this on the right hand. Thus, 2, 3, 
5, as to language, &c., could bo unitised under the common name 
of Bont£iwa; and 5-5 both classed Erst as Waling, and then as 
Bontawa, the larger aggregate. These minuter affinities arc pretty 
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well indicated by the dialects, t was obliged to begin in the dark 
as to what varieties of the language would be fittest for selection as 
dialects, and those I hit on were not always of equal value. 

As samples of the broken tribes and of the groat Kirauti people 
I have lately selected for special study the Viiyu of the one and 
the Baking of the other. I shall forthwith submit these ample 
essays and then may find tune to advert to some general considera¬ 
tions. If not, they will bo found in the new essay on the Pliysical 
Geography of Himalaya now issuing from the Calcutta press. 

1 am, 

Sir, 

Your obedt. servt., 

II. II. Honasoir. 


2x2 
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Continuation of the Comparative Vocdulary of the Languages of the broken 

Tribes of Nepdl. 


Engliih, 


Kusunda. 


Pdkhlya, 


Air 

Amaranth, 

. firain) 

Ant 

Arm 

Arrow 

Barley 

Bird kind 

Ditto male 

Ditto female 

Bitch 

Blood 

Boat 

Boar 

Boiled rice 

Bone 

Boy 

BiiHelo kind 
Ditto mole 
Ditto female 
Bull 

Cut kind 
Ditto mule 
Ditto female 
Calf male 
Calf female 

Child kind 

Child male 

Cow 

Cock 

Crow 

Daughter 

Day 

Dug kind 
Dog mule 
Ear 
Earth 
Eg? 

Elephant 
Ditto female 
Ewe 
Eye 
"Face 
Father 
Fire 
Fish 
Flower 
Fowl kind 
Foot 
Fruit 


Kai 

(the Uhartu 

Pyai ki 
Tail hi 
Miiyu 
Jo 

Kntau 
fiya kotuu 
Gimi kotau 
Aguigimi 
Uyii 

Wai. Wou 
Yasugya. lligya 
Kaddi 
,6ou 
Tula sdi 
Mahi 
Mnhi>eya 
Mahigimi 
Nogmwa gya 
Biialo 
Birulo gyd 
Biialo'gimi [gya 
NdgmwuchyaWii’ 
[Nogtnwacbyacbi 
giini 

Gitase. ChyucUi 
Gitase 

Nokrowa gimi 
Tub'gya 
Kauwu H. 

Tukse 

Dina 

Agai 

Agai gy'a 
Chyau 
Doina 
Gda. Gwd 
Haiti gya 

Hatti giiui 
Ghalogimi 
Chining 
Hangiid 
Pai' 

Ja 

Gndsa 
Gipodn 
Tfip 
[Chan 
Yegiyan 


Baydlo 

Betliyang 

Krfmula 

Hdt H. K. 

Kiidlm II. K. 

« 

Jou H. 

Chfida H. K. 
Rhalya ch^da IC. 
Pdthi chadu K. 
Kyatai cliliowri 
Kagat H. K, 
Duga K. 

Baiiiun harra 
Hhat H. 

\Ud II. 

Kdta K. 

Bhainau H. K. 
Bhainsarango £. 
Mau bhainsa 
Rallasndh II. 
BiUo H*. 
ipago biralo 
^('hhauri biralo 
Uachho H. K. 
Bad 



Nammar 

Bhendo 

Nafo 

Yil 

iTume 
Cbika 
Nom^ya 
Nom^ya dhd 
Notn^ya iso 
Na^ainotua 
Kd 
Tsuba 
Till 

Bhat H. 

Nuti 

Kala chdja 
Mai 

Mai rago 
|Mai mdina 
.Hmdyese 
iNobar 
'Nobar kho 
Nobar hmo 
llmechaja 
lime ebajasimo 


Chbdra rhhori 
Ketakdii K. 
Keta, Child ra K 
Nanu buUklia H. 
Gai H. 

BhalyakukuddoK. 
Kag H. 

Chhdri K. 

Diitsn K. 

Kyaidi 

Kyatai daiigo 

Kdu H 
Mato H. 

Phu! E. 

Haiti M. 

Makuna H. 

Caret 
Ankha H. 
jMudha H. 

Baba'i 

|Ai;o H. K. 
Machha U. 

IPbul H. 
iKukura E. 


$9 


Pbala H. 


Atdpicham 

Ealachaja 

Hmdmama 

Caret 

Ghabratig 

Chame 

'ar 

Naga. Nak'yu 
Nak'yugliyutya 
Hna. Nha 
Sa 

( hhydrkyaphum 

[jam'bochlie 

Lain'bochhemhyo 

Ghyuinama 

Mi 

Li 

Abo 

Hme 

Trang gnd 
Llo 

Malethin mate 
Fhum 

2 r 2 


Baydr 

Bdmdaud 

Dokd 

Hut 

Khandha 

• 

Jau 

Chirai 

Chirai 

Chirai 

Pilli 

Lohu 

Nau 

Siiwar 

Bbdt 

Had 

Ketu 

BItaisa 

Bhaiad 

Curet 

Sad ha 

Bn ala 

Sirdia 

Birdla 

Bachhd 

Bachhi 

Ladikdbdld 

Ladika 

« 

Gaye 

Vfur'ga 

Kduwa 

B6ii 

Oina 

Kdtta 

Kiiita 

Kdii 

Vldti 

\i/da 

Hathi 

Hathi 

Bheti 

Ankh 

Muhu 

Bdbd 

Agi 

Machberi 

PbuL 

Pdngo gdda 
Fhar 
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Comparative Vocaibulary of the Languages 


[No. 5 


EfiglUh, 


Girl 
Grain 
Goat kind 
Goat male 
Goat female 
Hair 
Hand 
Head 
Hen 

Hog kind 

Horn 

House 

Husband 

Iron * 

Leaf 

Leg 

Light 

Maize 

Man kind 

Ditto male 

Mare 

Millet or Kongaiu 

Millet or Kudo 

Monkey male 

Ditto female 

Moon 

Mother 

Mountain 

Mouth 

Musquito 

Name 

Night 

Oil 

Old man 

Old woman 

Ox kind [husk 

Paddy or rice in 

Flaotaiii 

Ram 

Cleaned rice 
River 
Road 
Salt 

Sheep kind 

Skin 

•Sky 

Snake 

Son 

Star 

Stallion 

Sow 

Sun 

Tiger 

Tooth 

Tree 

^Vegetable 


Kusunda, 


6 

yun 


Mijha gyn 
Mijlia gimi 




Ui. Yasa 
Ipingjing 


N'lwagichan 


Mih*ya dawai 
Caret 
Kwa chhd 
Madyi. Mazy! 


Birgyad. Birgyang 

Caret 

Giji 

Ing gai 

Jing 

(^aret 

Jigel [Nogmwa 
Nwagwa. Ndgo 
Chhusum 


Bhantak. Gholo 


liatkela Yayalhin 

Maitto [(K ) 

Kiikliurako pothi jOarct 
Har'ra iTili 

Sing 11. K. llu 

Ghar H. K. 

Lug nyn (K.) Mriiitliin 

Kha^ar Phrd 

Pat Lha 

Goda BImle. Bhalethiii 

Urt batti Vluthnunsrmu 


Mdnchha |Mli 

Log iiya (K.) Pyung 

Caret iTamnma 

Caret Ubeya 

Kodo ^Rangre 

Badar H. K. Pangdar 

Badarni H. fK.IPangdarsya 
Chati'dramabeP H<'Luti giia 
Ama A'tnd 

Pahar H. K. |Yedadhyu 

Mukha H. ‘ung 

Pokha Polorinuba 

Na u K. Min 


Ladiki 

Anaj 

Cbhegndi 

Cbhegadi 


Tar hatti 


Maniiui 


Chatid ramajun 
Muiiatari 


Nau. Ji 


Baigaiibliata 


Sapa H. K. 

Tala sai Cliliora K. 

gai ' Tara 11, K, 
a ret Caiet 

lligimi. Yasagimi Baigani harra 
Ing Gbama H. K. 

Oaja kaiili Bagba H. K. 

Toho Data H. K. 

T Kukba K. 

Mai ghyak Sag 



Pudhi 
Jhtt 
lar 
Ta 

Tili moma [ni S 
.ihan gni. Saughi- H 
Na . B 

Gyo B 

iGbyung G 

Diiap 


Tarang gan 
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English, 

Kusunda, 

Fdkh'ifa 

Village 

Lnhang 

Gau H. K. 

Water 

Tang 

Fani H. K. 

Woman 

Ning dai 

Baigini 

Wheat 

Gabon 

Gahnn H. 

Wife 

Ningdaimyahoa 

Baig’atii 

Yam 

Byulougolatidau 

Caret 

I 

Chi 

Ma 

Thou 

Nil [Gida 

Ta 

He. She. It 

r si. It'. Tok’pya ? 

l/kya 

We two. Dual 

'rok’jhig’na 

Caret 

Ye two 

Ndk jhig'na 
’Gidu]hig’na 

Caret 

Tiiey trfo 

Caret 

We all. Plural 

Cliubaki [ki 

Caret 

Ye all 

Nokihaki Togara- 

Caret 

They all 

Gidahaki 

Caret 

Mine. My 

Thine. Thy 

Chiyi 

.Mero K. 

Nivi 

Tero K. 

His llers. Its 

Gidayi 

Usai ko K. 

Ours. Dual 

Tokjhignayf 

Caret 

Yours. Dual 

Nokjhignayi 

Caret 

Theirs. Dual 

Gidajhignayi 

Caret 

Ours. Plural 

Takibakiunda 

Caret 


Chohakiyida 

Caret 

Yours. Plural 

Nokibukiyida 

Theiis. Plural 

Gidubakiyida 

Ciret 

One 

Goi sang 

Yrk 

Two 

Ghigna 

Dlii 

Three 

Daha 

Tin 

Four 

Pinjung 

Char 

Five 

Pagnnngjang 

Paeh 

Six 

Caret 

Chha ^ 

Seven 

Caret 

Sat 

Kight 

(Jaret 

Ath 

Nine 

Caret 

Nau 

Ten 

Caret 

Dus 

Twenty 

Caret 

Bis J 

Thirty 

Caret 

Tis H. K. 

Forty 

Cat et 

Chalis H. 

Fifty 

Caret 

pHCilliS 

Hundred 

Caret 

Saya 11, 

Of 

Nata igin 

Ko K. 

To. Dat. & Acc. 

L. i (K.) 

La T. 

From 

Jang jui 

iiato K. 

By. Instrumental 

Ai 

I.e K. 

With. Cum. 

Taneche 

Saga 

Without. Sine. 

lO'inOui i 

Bholi 

In 

iVii 

Beli 

Now 

Ipwajl 

Yeso 

Then 

Nhu 

Caret 

When ^ 

Asaiii 

Caret 

To-day 

Icwaji. Ipwaji 

Aja (K.) 

To-morrow 

Go ink 

Ulidli (K.) 

Yesterday 

Here 

Binaga 

Tau wa 

Hijo (K.) 
\6\k (K.) 

There 

Isaga 

Anaka 

irta (K.) 

Where > 

Kdta (K.) 


W 


% 

« t- 
• » 
flB 


C" 

n 

O 

P 


Thdk'iya. 


Hii 

Kya 

Mrin 

Karn 

Miiiihmi 

I! mau dau 

Gliyang 

Gna 

('hanit. Il’mi 
Oiiyangsi 
Gnisi 
(Imi si 
Ghyang cha 
Gna cha 
Hmicha 
Ghyang ge 
Gna ya 
Hmi ye 
Ghyang si ye 
Gni si ve 

w 

Hmi si ye 
Gbyaug cha ye 

Gna cha ye fye ke 
Hmi cha ye. Hmi 
Di 
Giii 
Sotn 
Hla 
Gna 
I'u 

Goes 
Ltlire 
Ku 
Chyu 
Giiiyu 
Soinhu 
Blihyu 
Gnasya 
Khra 
Cliaye 
Dhyari 
Kyaciie 
Kau 

Gtmyero 
Arobhoja 
tiiaoiio 
Gliyaiigchye 
Khnghangchye 
ritliii 
Ni'una 
Tila 

Kemichuri 
Kesichosi 
Khataikliacti 
Tumi 


s 

o 

eo 

rr 

sr 

o 


cr 

n 


Thdru. 


Gh won 

Pani 

Meraru 

Gohuu 

Jaui 

Xanmul 

Hang 

Tong 

Util 

Haiigdu 

Tonirdu 

Unudii 

Hang log 

Tusal 

Usui 

Caret 

Caret 

Caret 

Hamaniu bye 

Caiet 

Uduvronko 

Haoilogkaa 

Tahurasabakd 

Unakura 

Yek 

Dui 

Tm 

Char 

Paclie 

Chha 

Ht 

Ath 

Nau 

Das 

Ria 

Tia 

Chillis 

Pachas 

Sail 

Krha 

Kerake 

Paidadekbalbat 

Le 

Saga 

Nuliiho i 

Bakinahi 

Amai. Abhai 

Nabhai. Tabhal 

Xabbhu 

Aju 

Kalhi 

llyalian 

Yeiiara 

Ubara 

Kanha 

• 4 


830 


Comparative Vocahuhry of the Languages 


[No. 5. 


Engluh. 


Above 

Belovr 

Between 

Without. Outside 

Within 

Fur 

Near 

Little 

Much 

How much ? 

As 

So 

How? 

Thus 

Yea 

No 

Not. Prohibitive 

And 

Or 

Tliia 

Tliat 

Whtch 1 
What ? 

Any thing t 

Aliy body 


Kusunda, 


Good 

Bad 

Cold 

Hot 

Raw 

Ripe 

Sweet 

Acrid, pungent (aa 
red peppeff Ac.) 
Bitter 
Sour 

Handsome 

Ushr 

Straight 

Crooked 

Black 

White 

Red 

Green 

Long 

Short 

Tall 1 

Short ) "**"• 

Small 

Great 

a 


Drasu ok 
Tumai 
Gijhagda 
! Bangjo 
Waha 
hinha 
Ista 
Dyoro 
Mang gni 
A'sina 
Natiya 
Napawai 
Natuwan 
Tantan 
Ayabnkiho 
Ayewa 
Hy^ 

Caret 
Caret 
l a i. Ta 
Iasi. It 

Uagim'ya hak^ Tel 
hag»it 

Nataim'ya hagit 
vel hak 

Natat 

Natang 

Nataum'ya hagit 
Nataim^ya hak vel 
hyak. 

Waiyaki 
Ka ingbarat 
Khatig go, 

Bhrok 

Hen 

Pakog 

Ahal 

Bya 

Katuk 
Dam tan 
Walyaimy& b&k 
Atngbarai 
Caret 

W4ng kang 
Pang sing 
Asai 

Hhri uba. > 
Hariyo K. 

Hwang gai 

Poktok 

Phiyong 

Poktok 

Hungkoi 

Wogonrai 


Pnkh'ya, 


Ilapra 
Tala (K.) 

Majha {K,) 
Rahira (K ) 
Bliitra (£ ) 
Tfihi 
Nesai 

Yokai. Thokdi 

Mnuti 

Kati (K.) 

Caret 
Caret 
Caret 
Caret 
Hdho K. 

Asin 

Na H. K. 

Ra 

Caret 

Yehi. Yd H. 
Wdhi. ir. H. 

Jimanchha 


IMk'sga. 


Caret 

Masi 

Kung ri 

Phelori 

Nhari 

Chari 

Nyese 

jChipri 

>Dhan ha 

.Kang nya 

lKhajib£ 

Khapriba khaju 
IKhajiilaba 
illo alaba 
Hill 
Ai 

Kino 
Uikigang 
Howochuchhyang 
iPa ang kyun^pa 
iCha. Khapumt 



Upara 

Tare 

Biehfl 

Bahera 

Hbitra 

Ulm 

Ihya 

Thoro 

Bahut 

Ketaim 

Jaisaii 

Wunuisan 

Caret 

Han 

NahibA 

Nalii 

Rahare 

Ka 

llie 


Khanangpemhi Kunmanai 


Jaunamanchha K Khajupemhi Umanai 


Kaunamancbha K. 

Kya H, 

Kehi bastu H. 
Kubimauchha II. 

Bahiya. Niko(K ) 
Ghatiya Behor 
Chiso (K.) 

Tato (K.) 

Kacbo (K.) 

Pako (K.) 

Guliyo (K.) 

Piro (K.) 

Tito (K.) 

Amilo (K.) 

Ramro (K.) 

Caret 

Tei'sai (K.) 

B&ng go (K.) 

Kilo (K.) 
Sdto(K.) 

Rato (K.) 

Hariyo (K.) 

Lamo (K.) 

Chhoto (K.) 

Ago (K.) 
lloclio (K.) 

Sanu (K ) 

Thulo (K.) 


Khajupero 
Khujaiig pemhi 
Subadhyaiigpa 

A aba 

Na asba 

Sim 

Chap 

Ateheba 

I'yahejiba 

Koghiba 

Swoba 

Kamba 

Kimbd [hepa 

Bastu. Mhikya*, 

Mbi akydiiopd 

Tananphirphai 

Yeba 

Maldng 

Tarpa 

Wala 

Phin 

Hrimba 

Rtmba 

Bauchhenba 

Putttlu 

Chydngba 

Thaa 


Kannmanui 

Ka 

Kuiibastu 

Konamanai 

Niman. Badhai 

Tiiiman 

Thanda 

Chulmii 

Kaeha 

Pakal 

Mitha 

Tin 

Tin 

Kbatt£ 

Besmanai 

Bauramaui 

Sojh 

Tat 

Kariy& 

Ujar 

U\ 

Hariyer 

Lainba 

Chhot 

Uchcha 

Nicba 

Chhot 

Mot 
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English, 

Kusunda. 

Pdl^hgd, 

TAdViya. 

Thdru. 

Round 

Mang gni 

Batulo (X.) 

Ghigbirba 

Gola 

Square 

Charapate K. 

Charapdio 

Bhitirchhdwa 

Chdrakunabata 

Round 

Dallo X. 

DhIIo (K.) 

Bliumriba 

Dbela 

Flat 

ChTaiifirk^ns; 

Patalo (K.) 

Pabupiiho 

Panarabangpdnang 

Fat 

Biji 

Mdto (K.) 
Hariyako 

Dhum'wa 

Mot 

Thin 

Gliarau 

Jyaioa 

Debar 

Weariness 

Balaiigba 

Galelagyo 

Blialapji 

Tkakali 

Thirst 

Tap ydu 

Pamitis H. X. 

Krjuphtji 

Pipds 

Hunger 

Id^ng 

Bhok l£gyo X. 

Phothanji 

Bhok 

Eat 

Am 

Gan. Xhuwa H.X. 

Lhtla 

Khai 

Drink 

Tang gonong 

Piu H. X. 

Pi u 

Piyal. Filayaba 

Sleep • 

Iptu (? Causal) 

Saira II. 

Nhuko 

Sutali 

Wake 

Blengwoto 

Au d. Au wo 

Utha H, 

Rdto 

Uthali. Jagal 

Do 

.Haribal 

Lhau. Lau 

Kara 

Do not 

Anihil 

Janahara 

Th.ilxu 

Nakara 

Laugh 

Nakyaba 

Has U. 

Giicto 

Xaliasul 

Weep. 

Jiiama 6 

Sanchha 

Tako 

Karo 61 

lie silent 

Abaganebin 

Chocbira 

Lliemtbalo 

Chupraho 

Speak 

Pwaktoba 

Caret 

I'yato 

Bolai 

Do not speak 

Aiioktabin 

Janabol 

Tha tyato 

Nubol 

Come 

Airga 

Aija X. 

Xhau 

Awa. Yanha 

Go 

Da 

iiaija 

Hero 

Jaja 

Remain standing 

Loeiigwdto 

Pakhanataba 

Pranhogatu 

Khadarabawai 

Stand up, eet up 

Loengwdto 

Utha (X.) 

Gnajurpa 

Khadahd 

Sit down 

iiliingwuto 

Basa (X.) 

Tupa 

Baitb 

Walk or move 

Aba 11 

Hat H. 

Hero 

Clial 

Run 

(torgowdto 

Ai 

Phalala 

Gninabero. 

Dhaba 

Give 

Deu (X.) 

Pino 

Dada 

Take 

Ma 

La (K.) 

Bhakdu 

Lai a 

Strike 

Piiiigbdgo 

Kfit (K.) 

Tail. Thopati 

Mar. Mar&u 

Xilt, by cutting, 

Puwago 

Kat (X.) 

Tbagotbapati 

9> 

cut down 





Xillf any hoW| i. e 

Wagdago 

Marideu (X.) 


Mar 

destroy 


Han (X.) 


Xat 

Kill, with stone 01 

Yuphwago 

Prino 

other missile 





Bring 

Ai 

LyAlya (K.) 

Bhakau 

Lyare. Leare 

I'ake away 

Wi 

Ldija (X.) 

Bhoro 

Lejare 

Lift up 

Yulinegwaio 

Buk (K.) 

Thitlionko 

Utha 0 . Lad 

Put down 

Gyag'nio 

Bisa 

Thano 

Rakhare 

Hear 

Mang^oo 

Suna (K.) 

Nagnino 

Siina 

Understand 

Curet 

Bujha 

Gliau 

Bujhare 

Tell or relate 

Wongdago 

Katia (X ) 

Bhigho 

Kuliare 

I beat 

Xi’poDiutanha-u 

Man kut'chhu* 

Gtiajai toba 

Hama marild 

We two beat. Dual 

Tokjhignui poma- 
tanliHi 

Huinidwi kui'. 
chau 

Gnigui tobakd 

Hamaduim luarila 

We all beat. FI. 

Tokkhagyai poma- 
Canhai 

llamiiiaru kut'- 
cliuun 

Gnignicbaitobomu 

Raura marila 

Thou beatesfc 

Nupomatawa 

Ta kui'cbbaa 

Chying chaitobd 

Raura mdrila 


* Th« rest of this column is pure Khas or Paibatya, as also all the other words having 
the “ K^' subjoined. The corrupt Urdu or Hindi of Tbdru is too palpable and incessant 
to need a mark. The Tliaru tongue like the Kocch and so many others of the Tarai, from 
Hardwar to Aasam, is fust merging in the proximate Arian tongues; and so also the HiU 
dialects into Khas. 
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[No. 5. 


Bnylinh. Kuiunda, Patfhyd. T^hdk'sya, Thdru* 


Yo two beat. Dual Nokjhegna pouia-jTimiilvri kui'ch- Namagni tobamu Eauradunu marila 

tHWtt [will hau [Imu | fmariia 

Ye all beat. Pl« Nokkhag pnmata- Timiharu kut'ch- Namacha tobamu Raurnpangchaii- 

Hs) shei it beata Gida pufnatuwv U kulVhha The tobamu |U m^rala 

They two beat. Dl. Gidtijhigua poma- Uudwi km'chha Tliatnagni tobamu Udunu luarila 

I tawa [wa, I 

They all beat. Pl.lGidbki pomata- Unharu kut'chhan JImicliaka tobamu Unaloga manila 
1 am beaten Tangda pungmiita-Malai kut'chha Gmizir tobamu .Hamutce marila 

[DuhI biibini [bai [chha [rila 

We two are beaten. TokjhigHi pomata- Hamidwilai kuc'- Gnigni tobamu Hamdunuke uia- 

We all are beaten. Pokhkadai puma- Hamiliarulai kut'- Gain tobamu Hamulogake ma- 
Piural tabiii cliha ’ rila 

He^ &c. is beaten. Gidodunigidai. Usiai kottacbha Caret Woke marila 

pungmiitaba 

They two are beat- Gidajhignaigi* Unaidwilai kutta- Caret Woduke marila 

en. Dual puiiamataba ebba 

TheyarcaUbeaten.’GidakhHigi pung- Unharulai kut'- Caret Wologanake ma- 

Piural mataba cbha rila 
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Comparatim Vocabulary of the Lanyuages 


[No. 5 


English* 

Hotiong^ or Vhdm- 
ling. 

V 

RnngchhrnbiUig. 

Chhingfeingga, 

Ndchhen'iig* 

Bnff»lo*kind 

llahini. Moisi 

Sfihiiwa 

‘‘auijwft 

Mnis 

Buffalu male 

Uii/pa inaisi 

O'pa soliig^wa 

ITpa sungwu 

Urn'pa meisa 

Butfiilo female 

l/mma raaiai 

O'ina Sani*'wa 

1^1111111 Sangwa 

IJn/ma meifa 

Bull 

FI umpu 

O'pu pit 

li'paplt 

Wiielidiba piva. 





Uin'pa pdva 

Culf-kind 

PI umrlilm 

Pirdiba. Piirdiba 

Pi^cbil 

Pimi unicbha * 

Calf male 

Pi uinp.i iiiucliIiH 

(ypu pitdilia 

iTp,! [litdiil^ 

I’lmi iniipiicbha 1 

Calf femule 

PI iimmii ilinchba 

O'nia pirebbu 

irinma pitdiilc 

Pimi iimmnchha J 

(^Ht*kiiid 

Hi'* r;i 

Sur'inn. Miiiinui 

PiImI 

Mtiniinu 

Cut male 

He raptt 

O^pa mi'iima 

r'loi pu<ii 

If tipa tnauiina 

Cat female 

Be rama 

(Vina minima 

I/inma pmu 

l’'mma niuiiiina 

Child 

Chliiiehi. Yaya- 

Cliiu'i cbi. Mana* 

Clil/a cite 

Cbliauiu wa 


chha 

chba 



('o?r 

Pvii pa. PI 

Pit. Pill’ 

Pit 

PI 

Cock 

Wiipa 

M'lipa. O'p^ wann Riiur {jaba 

VVapa 

Cro\y 

Oiiwa 

Ka ira. Kuh’ wa. 

Gbak w’u 

G6.;uk pa 


1 

Gab* wa 


Daughter 

Maiclilia (*hba. 

Meci/dilwi cliliil- 

Med/cbba chlia 

Mltndiba ebba 

Ciibachhu ma 

cbha. C 
chiia chha diiia 

1 



Day 

Ki.olc 

CkboIiMi 

Nam 

Mlrpu 

Oog-kind 

Kill!. 

Kdi'buwa 

Kocbiiwa 

Ifaga 

I^og male 

Khllpa 

O'pa kiii'liiiwa 

U'|ia kotdmwa 

ir I t ifu 

Eht [whole 

X.'ipru 

-N;i5>a J riiJi 

N a rek 

Xalni 

Eartb.littlc.Eurih, 

i'dkbd 

Ihiklia JT^nkiia-I 

KIi;im 

H.dia 

Ega 

Dai. Da i 

r ding. \Va din 

U tliiii 

01 i 

Elefibant kind 1 

Ihitti 

riiiti 

IhUi 

IliMii 

E)e|ihant nwile ^ 

L”iniM lia^ti 

f)"pH hiUi 

1 pa hati 

Ifinpi hallii 

Elfphuiit female 1 

l/nimM narri 

hati 

rii/tna hat! 

C ii/uri 1 arid 

Kwe I 

["iiiin.i uhv'da 

tyiua blirda 

Cin'ina blu'dii 

I'ni'iiia lu*a 

Evrt 

Midi A' 

M.iic. M..ak 

M..k 

M k'sa 

Face 

[Jiiiiuiung 

(f. iiliin:; ' 

Gmilung 

Nabwa 

Father 1 

1 ^ / 

U iti |)tt 

iiti [wi Pa. Wa- 1 

LTini 

U'pa 



pu. O'pa 1 



Fire 

Mi 

Ml 

Mi 

.Mi 

Fi-h ( 

jiiasa 1 

Rtia 1 

finasa 1 

Ona 

Fiower J 

Biini^na 

ini’gwai . 1 

I'liUIlg 

Hu 

Fowi-kind ^ 

i\'n Wii Ua l' 

^Va 

Foot !l 

?hliu ,1 

I.HiiL^tcninia. Wu. Laug ,La. Luididina 


I’l nit 

(•III 

Ciiujii 

Guilt male 

Gout feiD'ite 
Hd>r 

Hand, see arm 


'Bade. Yoda 
jClilianiuiuhha 
jcha 

Cliliun^ ?nra 
tTinpa ciihoii^ era* 
! ra [ru 

l/inma dihons; sa* 
Two ig. 

) (Trt — licail) 
Clihuku filieiua, 
uriu due 


khttro. U khiud 
() m'wh [rlniu 

.Mrriir.'hhaclilia- j Machchhachha 
Cliarnu Tvnak. Kok 

ffara 'Mrnuiha 
O^pu cliliun guru Li'pu luoiuUba 

O'ma citciig gam ^I;'m?na mriidiba 
Ma a 1 HM'r'pliukwa. 

I (I'ang — head) 
Cliliukliii plidrna. Milk 
aiDi Hat I 


ibusa 


iMim rhliH cbha 

Ilia 

Chltangara 
l/iiipa clil]an<rara 

Utnma cliluni<;:ira 
Taa s'lni. (T u = 
licaii) 

Him 
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WdlUtg. 

Yak ha » 

ChouraYya, 

Knlimg'ya, 

' 

Thuluny'gya. 

1 

8aiii; w V 

•^an wu 

1 so 

Mt-si 

Musi 

• Apa sung wa 

I'pa cliiia sail wa 

Ajm be i so 

.Mcsi inipa Urn'* 

Upap in(^>i 

Ama sang wa 

fma chliu aau wu 

Abomd be i so 

pa lui'si fsiinimti 
irm'iiM iiiesi. Ale- 

i 

UmdiTi mdsi 

Caret 

% 

rpuobha ]'ik 

Apu biya 

l/inpnpi. Pimpu 

Beil w’u 

r 

l*ik«'*Vbwe 

Hivu riiinu 

Pim'chhu 

•Grtikam ucliwe 

Cxret j 

ibki icbwu ipaciilu' 

.4pu biyu tiuiiu 

l/iupu pitn'chha 

Gdikum upup« 

( Ullllti 

Pikiiirhwe ftnu- 

.\boina biya nmiu 

Dni'ma piti/ciiba 

uobw’ti [ucliwe 
Gdikum umaiiu 

Mu nima 

Pu>lllMU 

Ibr'mo 

ibraii 

Bir'ma. Ubu'ma 

Apa nmnimn 

rpaolilm pUMima 

Apu bii'^no 

l^mpu biiali 

Upap bir'ind 

Aiiia mtiiuaia 

riiisioiilia |m>uiiia 

A'lidiiid bi/ino 

irii/ma biiilli 

Umam bi/iua 

ChliHciii 

Wclihu 

Ib'ba 

NukcliH. Oiiliu- 

Chwd cUwd, Ma- 

Cai 

iVineliliu pik 

[biV 

Bill. Hiyu. Amo- 

cbliamu m.iii- 
clibaiiia. Ciia s- 
cba { pi 

Pi iin'ma. Umuiu- 

loubdm chwe- 
cinvd, buinuii 
young 

(jdi 

\Vapa 

i'pacliiia wu 

Ail’gv\a. A gw. 

l>o 

Wapd 

Ordkpupd 

<iuwa 

Ga^ b<i 

Cagab pu 

Gapwu. Gu pd 

]\lachlia 

Ciityu nidcb cliba 

Tube 

.MimciihachliH 

Mas cliwd eliwd. 

[ diy.i 

Wo kiiolo. Inuiu- 

Lfir Ill 


LepH 1 

Mi»^ clij cliwu- 
rhwd 

Ndmpliu 

Kbtima. Koi'bunii 

Korluiina 

(.'ball reliab 

Ivlu* b [Kbmiii pa'Kii cod 

Apa koehuwa 

rp'ioliba korlimiM 

I'iiali giiapo. Apo* 

Din'pa kiirbd, 

Updp kliluba 

Napliuk 

Sai'luik 

1 >nijii 

Ndowa, Nu 00 

Ndkpblu 

I’nkha 

Ivlisiin 

K.:i itksi 

Bdiiii 

.f • 

Kwa 

Dim 

ill. Wain. (Wa 

Ibibaiig'gya. (Ka 

iriudj. Wadi. Di 

Di i 

Harhi 

I -- fowl) 

Haiti 

1 - fowl) 
llatri 

( A a — fowl) 
lldrii 

Ilati 

Apa liatlii 

rpachlia iitiiti 

.V'po iiutti 

Hatnmpd 

Llpdp hnti 

Aom iu'itlii 

riiiaoiihu iiiiiti 

Abomd liatti 

Uaitim^iiH 

Umam bad 

Amu biit'd i 

rmiiciiliu bliiMulu 

Abdiiidt bbrda 

nhdiiiii/ md 

Umam biic(lu 

Muk 

Mik 

Ibsi 

Muk^>iJ 

Mik'si 

Cilia luni' iNii ’iuk 

Kuli 

Giidbwu, GtuS lio^ 

kit 

Pdp. U pap 

A)ia. IMpa 

rpu. iVi 

Apo 

Pd. Cm'ld 

Mi IMi 

Mi 

Mi 

Mu 

(xna ! 

(iii:isu 

(i itiisn 

(Tiid 

Gild Sd. Swe 

Du'u; 

I’liUllg 

Piiuti ' 

l.iiiig 

Uiiiig'ijia 

\\ a 

Wa 

Bd 

w r, 

Pd 

Laiigkutcin 

Ltiig tapi 

LdsU 

Long 

Plicmklud 

i 

1 

Saiur^i wa ' 

Irha 

1 1 

Uliiiigchi 1 

Sisi 

]\lueiilja 

.Muiiiicliha piehiia 

IJiciio bdba jMiinchhdchhu 

Musclie 1 ‘bwc 

Cba 

Cliubak 

liiinu 1 

(ylnUum 

Mu 

Baktira 

McngtliiDuk 

Saiigiira |Clil>Aiig guru 

[^libwanra 

Apu bakara 

Ipiichlia in^ngtiii. 

Vpo sangara 

.yUbuiig gurumpa 

LJpdp clibwanra 

Ama biikara 

bfik [iiuk 

rmachhameiigiUi-. 

\'bomd sdngara 

Oiihstug gaiutnma 

Urodni cbliwanra 

Tang niuwa. (Tang 

raiiupliatig^ wu. 

^um 

Mdi. Tdsuiu. (To 

Swem 

—- heud) 

Clihuk 

^ I'ang -=^ bead) 
Muktdpi 

La 

— head) 
^luU’piidma 

Lwdblem 


^ (iuik» borrowed. Dffiiiithe ’ii> aiiiiexeti. ^ 

^ Abo-iiio addii tiir female to ibe male designation. Tiie 2 are in Tibetan^ bo-mo or La^aiw; 
in Lepeba, a-ben, u.mot. 

X Myrk-cbi| Myel-ei, Burmese. 

2x2 
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Comparative Vocabulary of the Languages 


[No. 5 


Engltih. 

Hadong^ or Cham 
ling. 

RimgchhMttng. 

Chhiiigtdiigga. 

Ndchhereng* 

Head 

Tiiklo. Tak to 

Tang. Eu tang 

laiig 

Ink lo 

Hen 

Wama 

O'ma wama [wild 

1 Ifina wa 

Wnnia 

Hoa-kind 

Bo [tnnj 

[ Ba. Ydiigba, tht 

Piiuk 

Bo 6 

Hum 

Bung. Tong. Vm- 

• Uaang'ga 

Siiij' gs 

Ta a 

Horte.kind 

fthcSda 

Olio^a 

Ghdaa 

Gbdda 

House 

Kh in 

Kbim 

Kliini 

Kbnn 

Hiitband 

A'luini. Tumi 

(‘aiec 

Papbo. Alumi 

Umtdpo 

Iron 

Fhalom 

Phiil^m 

Btincbhuw'i 

Ph.iinm 

Kid-kind 

( hiiong gara 

Cblieii giinichha 

Meiidibaebiia 

Clibauearaumchha 

Kid male 

C hhnnrr gara um* 

Clilieu gara opa* 

Upa meadibuchha 

Ohiiniteara umpa- 


pHCldlH 

rbiiii 


ebiid 

Kid female 

I 'hlidig gara um* 

CiiluNig gara diua. 

l/ina niendibachha 

.hhsiitgai'a uinma- 


iiidchlia 

cIiIm 


rtiha 

Lnmh-kind 

Hiiodi uaichh^ 

BIihU uinrhUa 

Bhedicbba 

Ltiaii uincblm 

Lamb male 

ilhedi umpacliha 

Ulieda opu chha 

Bi.ddi upa chha 

Lua.i uinpH chlia 

Lamb female 

Bliedi ummachha 

Bheda oma cliha 

Biiedi umachba 

l^usa nmmn cli!i£ 

Lraf 

Labu 

Ubawa.euelihu 

Daphdwa 

Sam Siiu ui'i 

Lrg 

Fldlu 

L'cuig 

Lang 

Lo o 

Light 

Nainuhha. Khawi* 

1 

UlawBciihamijSam. 

Klialdiu tba 

\V uj\ [Ho 

Mnite 

ya 

M>ikai 

[Makai 

Makai 

Bapvu 5a 

Man-kind 

Mi'iia 

Mana Ma a na | 

Mapmi. Mah'mi 

MiiiH Min 

Mao, tbe male 

Surunchba. Soron* 

Du waclihi'i, Mecli- 

Pa 

W hrbechiia 


chiia luiiia 

clih i.clllia, Wu- 
m.iu {ddut bumu 



Mare 

iTmaghdda 

O^iia gituija 

l/mma gbdda 

ITmiiia gl.dda 

Millet) (Kantfuni) 

Pheru 

Piid'O [Pb^sa 

ri'*a 

Millr^f (Kudu) 

( iiHi^na 

>niii|>iclia 'Sambuk 

Chcrclia 

Muiikfy-K'itd 

roTii; hi.ii. Nd i 

Ile>Hwa 

llclawa 

PofHi 

MotikeV) tite rnalr 

U'sup'i tuiig iihu lO'pa li^Ia^a 

ITpa heluwa 

l/iiipa popa 

Moiikt'y, the fe- 

U'liiiiiH long bbii 

O^na bdiuwa 

Ifinmu iielawa 

LTiiimu popa 

male ! 


( 

t 



Muon 

Ladipa 

Ladiina 


Lanima 

Mother j 

Mil. U ma 

Mil. O'ma ' 

Mii L'lna 

Mn U m*ma 

MoiiiirHin i 

Dimda 

Biiitr 

Dour 

Dand-i 

Muuih !lJ\u 

Jd 

Thurum 

Gnu ;ho 

Mu.'quiCo 

Tuiigkania 

Lamkiiutya 

Twang gjdinma 

>»upyal 

Ka 

Name 

Nang 

Nung 

Nang 

Night 1 

Kl.d.-ii 

Ckbakbwai.Ukha* 

Ukhu kbuit. Ukhu- 

Uuisyapa 


ko 

kbuiC 

Oil ] 

ReCli 

cV'ii’wa 

Kfya 

r^i 

Old man 1 

Parhiia. Pacbba 

Uudhd khdkpa 

badiiapa 

Pussua 

Old woman \ 

kdwa [kd'na 

Mucbba. Machiia*|J 

Bliuda kLdkma ] 

Biidbima 

VThssou 

Ox* kind 1 

J 

t’lt ] 

Pik 

I s r « 

leu ya • 

paddy 1 

<6«isj ( 

:ba < 

. iiRya 

Ka a 

Piaiiuia ( 

( 

>IIMk'81 1 

'>iiakla«i 

Li I'l.dksi 

Ram ( 

/mpa bheda ( 

)'p(i bh^^a 1 

Upa blic^a ’ 

iTuipu iusa 

Rice or Choul ( 

yharang ( 

;bay6tig 1 

L^ba 61 £k t 

91 ra 


* In all the words si \e1 chi Tel c)ia is the generic sign for all fruite. 
I all graiua, m ihe wovUn for hurley and nue: ma in Thul. 


So alto cha vel jfl, 
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Wiling, 

rma. 

ChOHratt'ga. 

Kuliing'ya, 

Thulungg't/ti. 

• 

Tang 

• 

I'ukh ruk. 1'ukbu- 
ruk Tu khiuk 

• Pbutiri 

T6ii^ 

llui 

[Pd. Umam t»o 

Wama 

riiiuchha wa 

Ahomd bo 

Wiiina 

Pwa. l/iiiam pwa 

B6k. PIiH. Khonu 

L'i>uk 

Pii 

Pd 0 

Bwa. Bo 

Kliu uiig tang. A* 
• tiiinhiii khuk 

Iiiiug' 

Huso 

iTmpitta, Pitta 

Kang. Uin rang 

Ohodd 

O’n 

niidda 

Gbdda 

Ghoda 

Kilim 

iVing 

Kudu 

Khtrii 

Nem 

Ap< sang^ 

Wcmpha 

O'eli(5. Wo clio 

Umtuppo. Tuppo 

Sdl 

Kiia 

Pliatain 

CiU'k clii 

Pliiili'uii 

"cl Two 

BukHiachhachi 

Mi'iiiliulMichcbva 

‘an^ai iiuriit 

Ciibangurnebba 

Chhwirakam ucb« 

Apu bukaraciiha 

Ipueiiliu inenilm* 
buieliciiya 

'^dnga> Uiwa 

Cblian^aruchtia- 

uinpa 

CbiiWHi'Hkaui, neli- 
we up ill 

Ama bakaiuchhd 

iiiiachhd iiK^iithu- 
b/iichotiya 

Saiigdr tabo 

Clibain;arachba* 

umina 

Clibwanikam uch- 
wr umaiii 

Bliddachhiichi 

Bind I'lchne 

lihofli niinu 

Pht'damchha 

Khediicbwd* 

Apu bliedachhachi 

Ipaciiha btied'ii* 
cliw'e [cbwi 

litieda tawa 

Dliediuiipacbba 

iihcdupapchwd 

Amo bherachhirlii 

linNobiiu bheduio 

IVied-t labe 

libcilntnmunhlia 

Bliedum.'imchwd 

Sung'phak. lia 

'^uin pliak 

'anlin. jVIdU 

'oiba. Lii. Urn bu.i 

Sc blum 

Ling 

Lang 

Ld>u 

■Lt)ng 

jKhcl 

W’uj)ald. Khddui 

1 

' Woj/na 

Dr.am somo. IJ- 
jvalf) 

Kndata. Nam- 

cnbowa. MiwuPma 

lUwuh’wdy<Y, Saul. 

1 

Makai 

M..k»i 

liiubnina 

Mukai 

Makdi 

Maiia. Minii 

\r * / • 

lap nil 

Mino 

Mis 

Micbyu 

Adu wa, l)uwa 

VVengpha 

O'clio 

M'acbcblia 

Wascbwe 

Ama ghu4^ 

Imacliha won 

A'boino glioda 

Hbodam ma 

Umam ghoda 


Peya 

Ja 

P»*»i 

Sar 

8am)ifcha 

Pang gya 

' harja 

Lim' 

Li'cr 

liuiUiMl 

Piiliang 

Poki'i 

Tupwa 

NukVyu 

Apu iteidwa 

1] dcliiia pubang 

Apo poku 

l'u|)wampu 

Ndk'»yu updo 

Amu lidluwa 

Iiiiuulilia pubang 

Abumu ]iuku 

Pupwumma 

Nuk'ayu umam 

Ladiina 

La 

IVasyal, To syal 

La 

Khlyd, Klild 

Ai.m 

rnni. Ma 

Amo 

Mr, Uinina 

Miini. Uinuui 

Dunda i 

Kwanuu 

Kwiitna 

Tan/ him | 

liro 

Two. Do 

Muiapiiu 

Diili 

Ono 1 

Si 

Supydl. Tokli. 

Tiinkihuki lang 

Gaiig'gayumo 

KwongtlioH |Mas 

Nung 

Niiig 

l)i 

Ning .Nang 

Unrikhakhii. Akha* 
khwi 

.Soil’ 111 

Uo?n*‘a Dwang. 
piime. Doiiipuf* 

tn M 

sepa ' 

Dum'ina. Dungma 

Ah’ wd 

Kiwa 

111 n 

Tilyiun 

Khilum 

Tc\ 

Pusatlg 

1 iiap^ pa 

Giiu wa 

xMuiicbani wacbhl Oiia u 
[elilia 

Masang 

Ditip' ma 

Onp bd 

Mancliaiu niiiu* Gimmi 

Caret 

P.k 

Ih'va J 

Pi 1 

Uaret 

Kavu ^ 

Uhdm 

liarja j 

lla [giioksi 1 

flc>dpmR| gtain 

Girnksf < 

Cnemokla i 

Pal o' I * ] 

Li gnoksi. Li- 1 

Log iioksi 

Apa bhJ^a 

IpauUhubb^da 

Vpo blidda 1 

Uliddampa) (for \ 
Bhed 1 am pa) 

J'pup. BUc^a 

Ciiivdntr 

Vamechchlm i 

a i 

idri 5 

5oar^ So ar' 


* III Kid w« have the full f<u*m with genitive sign and defiintive prefix. Hen* we have 
both dropt. With them [he terms would lun l)UedM*k((m*uch (for uin) cuwc ur bliera*kar*g* 
ohwe. Bur genitive ku is borrowed» and kaiii is kn.uni. 
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Enfflhh, 

Rothnij^ or Cham 
Hoy. 

______ 4-- 

Rthiffchht'tilfiUiff. 

Chhhujtmgya^ 

i 

\ 

Nachherhg, 

Hiver 

VVa hwai 

llongku 

Wuhuh' ma 

Hung kwamii. 

Road 

Lum 

Lain 

1 

Lumbo 

[Hung kd.im 
Lain 

Salt 

Uuin 

Yilrn 

Yiim 

Ram 

Sheep-kind 

BluMa 

BiuhU 

lilieda 

Lusa 

Skin 

Hult'iia 

^ifokwa, Uho- 

Saliok' wa 

Sa hok 

Sky 

Nmh 

k'rtp. Sahokvva 
Namchok 

11 

Nameiihuru 

Ndm chho 

Snake 

Puchlio 

Piichlmm 

1 Pucli'm 

Pu u 

Soil 

j 1 dli'kha 

Hongklmma 

iThaag'ini 

Tliuiiipu 

Soil 

Soioncldia clihii 

HiWtichluichhu 

Ichliai 1 Ohok cboi'WuchVhlia chha 

Star 

Jhiijiya Pitappa 

iSnog gen 

(’liok ciioug i. 

Sangger'iv* 

Stallion 

riiifui glioda 

O'pa gliodti 

irpit giiod i 
LiinggwMk' wa 

Ifmpu gliudi 

Stone 

Liiiig'to 

Lung'ta 

ijii u 

Sow 

O'in-i I’d 

|() Ilia ba 

irinuia phuk 

rni'ina bod 

Sun. Sun sbiue 

Mamliyu, N>im 

iNam 

Nam 

Nam 

Tiger 

(Jlialiliu 

! Kfwa 

Kibha 

l)hing''tia 

Tooth 

King 

< i V 

K 

Kdug 

Ka a 

Tiee 

Song puvva 

|Sanu't:mg [khani 

'■‘ing' 

Sa a 

Vegetables 

Sag 

Linikliam chuk- 

Saga 

Sankiiai lunkhai 

Village 

Tt'iig^na 

Teng 

leu 

Tyal 

Water 

Ma 

Cliawa 

C'mu wa 

ka H usi 

Wife 

Mai. U mai 

Meuhfhhachha 

Mi’chchlm 

Yilh’ uf- 

Wheat 1 

Chhong. Nambo 

Nnh'chhong 

Jiiwa 

Docher 

Wood 

Sting 

Sang 

Sang 

Sou 

AV'oman I 

Maicliha i 

Mdclichhacbha 

Ma< hd 

Miir/cliiia 

Vain ! 

^dki 

Saki [chliu Khi sn wa 

Kin yuk'bS 

Young man | 

WiilahVliha 

Phanta. Pliuiita-, 

Waiicliaimng 

Solo 

Young woman , 

Klsiinnicliha [ka 

Kimn'cliha 1 

Kauicchchha 

Soiurne 

I 1 

Kagna. Ka. lug 

Uogk.i. Anka. Ang Aka 

Kagiia. Ka 

Thou 

ivii.iim 

Khana 

H IMR 

And 

He, She, it, Du il' 

Khu. Tyako. IJy-' 

Oko. Moko. Eu-'Mogo. Mogwa. 

Mauka. Yako 

1 

uko 

1 

yiiko. Kuyauko 

Yuko. Mugo 


We. Plural iiij 

Kai. Ka I 

irngkan 

Kaiiana. Kinga nh 

Kai 

elusive [ciuMVv I 
We, plural ex- 

1 

Kal. Ka 1 

Iliigkanka 

• • 

Kai ka 

Yo, Piiiidl iCiiaini. Khaiia i 

Khaiiattiu. Kha*‘ 

Huuanina 

Anniino. A na i 

They, Plural i 

Hay i. Khu chu 

nil iia 

Moko+ 

Yo go, Yogwana. 

Yak mona, Yii- 

Minp, disjunct. t 

ivliu-i Tya i 
uia 

Ang'ko 

Mu go na 

Akwd. A ku 0 

ko i. Ma ka i 
Angiui 

My, conjunct. |Y. Ang 

Ang 

A [kwa 

■ » 

Thine il 

[Cliamu 

§Ainko 

Liana. Hanayak- 

An mi, Ammi 

Tliy il 

U 

Am 

a • 

Am 

His, Her*s, Its, J 

(humo 

Moso. Ya u so 

Mogwdsckkwa 

Yakini. Maiikami 

di>jiinct [coiij. 
Hib, Her, Its, '( 

/. O'. Um. Ung i 

X Eu .i 

ir 

[/. Uni 


* Yu-a or sa-yua, bone; sn or u-sa, flesh ; hokwa or aa-hokwa* skin ; beu or su-heti 
bloody and »Uo U'heu; hokwa, skin ; sa-bokwH, bkiu ; sing-bokwa, tree-skin or haik 

+ Yu i« wile in Lepcha hikI in I’aiull. U, ind. art. ”= ‘a’ preflx io those tongues, a-yu, and 
la-yn, layu - u-yuoryu-u. 

^ 3id pmnouii like nouns, transfers sign to adjertive or verb. 

C Dual uiigka-cheua, exclusive ungka-clii, inclusiveKliaua-rbi| Moko-chiy Oko-chi, Euyakocbi. 
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* Ydkha, 

Chonras tje. 

Kuliingya. 

i Thuluugg'ya, 

( 

Hung' ina 

• 

llung'iua 

Guto 

Yo wi 

Kuikii 

Lnm 

bu 

Ijum 

Liim 

Lam 

Yum 

\r f 

1 iirii 

Y..L'si 

Gdm 

Yo 

DhetU 

niieda 

HIumU 

liiieda 

riieda 

Sahok 

Miho wurik 

Kwuk' te. Kuk' te 

Snko wari 

1 [Netn 

Kwnk'si. Kuk'si.* 
Knk'te 

Sag'ia [chhani 

Tang kliyiing 

Dwam 

Chhuburi. Netwa. Dwamu 

Puchliap. Pu- 

Puel.ak 

Pisa 

I'u 

Phu cliyu 

Ihiklia 

Khainbema 

Kfik'si 

'J'harn'pii 

jKvvii [chhwe chwe 

Chha. Duwuchlia 

Cliya. Chwe 

iTawa 

Waciiliu cbha 

|(vtiye. Chwe. Was- 

San:; ^eiiHiia 

(^hokciifgi 

'Soru 

^ungirer 

,Sw«ip 

A pa irhodu 

Ipnchha won 

lApo glioda 

Gmo diim'pa 

ll/papgh' di 

Lung.tak [m:' 

Lungkhnk' w-i 

hung 

Liing [niM 

'Lung [am hnu 

Aiiiiiplia Kiiuiii'- 

liiiadiha phak 

Anuinn pa 

Pwaiu ina. Pu o* 

(/mam bwa. Uui. 

Naniclibo wa. ^un 
shine 

Nil in 

1 

IJ WUIU 

1 

Sdia 

Nep'ung. Neill, 
sun sliiiie 

Dili iiH ra. Dbiurti 

K'iba 

|Giip«o 

Xari 

Gniisvu 

Kang 

Ha. Haehi [thiin Guin'so 

Kain; 

Lvu 

SHMir u 

lug fliap. Sing «ai* 

Sing 

rhonuin 

iDiuk'sa 

Siigii 

Pliivakiiyu 

Silnn 

Kliaiyu 

Silg 

Teiig 

Ten 

Del 

Tel 

1 i)e[ 

C'ha WH 

Mang chuwa 

Kfi-ku 

K;iu 

K'u 

Aina^aitg' 

Meelicliha 

Bfeho 

Yuli’ ut 

IK ha 

Cha^oiig' chhong 

Cliicha nia ! 

(^iiret 

Dodier 

.1 ep^er 

S-mg i(’jiiet 

Sing 

Sing 

Sang 

Adiimu iMeeehha vapnii 

lUehomuyo 

.Miri/oliha 

\Vo“chvu 

Sii klih Y'ak 

Khe. vSiu;hi!'\va 

R.inii'jahi 

Khe 

ikihik'pu 

phalli'' ta 

U engcha 

ShIh ciiu 

Sulo 

Saalacliwu 

Kniiieclihu 

Kime 

Saiitine 

''olumc 

'^aalaiue 

lii'jka. Angka 

Ki'i 

1' ni^cu 

Kogiia 

G(i 

Haua. Kiiana 

liig'khi. ’N khi 

Gnu t.e. U'liU 

Aim 

Gana 

Aya. llayaku.! 

IvluMia. YoiiJi. 1'. 

Time. Y’^ome. Ya-, 

Nako, Muko. Ne- 

liana 

Muko 

kin. Yniia. Mu-' 
nil. Toim 1 

me 

taku 

1 

]ka. Ifkii. In;* kai 
Ingka ill ; 

Kani j 

1 

Lfng guticha 

Ki’kaa, Koi. Ko- 

iii 

Goku 

Kung kaika 

K'liii. Ka 

• • 

• • 

Goi 

IJanaiii 

1 

! 

Inuhi ni. Ning- 

khi. ’N'khi til 

Gnometioha. Unu 

A'ni, Ana i 

Gaai 

Hava ni. Hayak 
Mukoni 1 

Ichi khi. I'khi ni. 
Vuiia m 

rometicha 

Nakoni 

llannnimiin. Ha- 
Minn till 

Ang[iik 

A'gu 

Meme 

• • 

Aina 

A 

• • 

A' 

• « 

A' 

Atnpik 

I'n gii 

licme 

.Vtnmi 

Verna 

Am 

• • 

• • 

• • 

T [k.nn 

Uayck pik 

I'ga. VoiiAgii, ike. 

Gueiueleme 

Nakwami 

O'kam. liuuuni- 

• 

• • 1 

I'. 

1 

• • 

VVa 

\J 


• Si -- Rii; k(»k, hnk - crude : 8we su-e flesh. 

+ Yu is wife lu Lepclm aud m Taiiui, U, ind. ait. -- * a* |>r. fW iu those tongues, u-yu uiid 
tn-vu, tHvu ■•= u-yu <ir yu-il. 

X Khu • ' husband or wife, llu^bllnd and wife — 
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Eiitjluh. C/itim j | ^'achherenff. 


Our’s 

Our 

Your’s 

Your 

Their’* 

Their 

One* 


Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

jljix 

Seven 

£tght 

Nine 

Tell 

Twenty 

Thirty 

Forty 

Fitty 

liuodrcil 

0 ( 

■ 

Tn, Ortt. iSt Coiij 
Fiorn, out of 
TowuiUe 


By, iost. 
Lv.cio&e to sion 


lino. Aiino 

Ku'Mino 
[Kliu i luo 

KliUinu. 

Aura. Fto 


lllakflra 


iSiooVa 


Lviira 

w 

Goara 

Tiik'kara 

U.iikara 

ihok'kara 


S 

a> 


lA'iiikwa 


^ .VlllUO 


c 

a 

9 

k> 



c 


a 

a 

•M 

u 

i, 

a. 




0 

V 


bo 

_o 

"ii 

3 




Eukhha. Euk[>o|) 
tKuIvC'i, uu 
(i 

Heii'AaoL. lleiuii. 

lieu wa popj 
iSutu ya, ^iiin 
I Sum ka- 

! P«P 

Uiy.'i, Lawun^' 

' La wa pop 

^Giiara. Goavvang. 

(jtia ka f>op 

Tuk-ya.Tukffdiii;. 

Tiik ka })op 
Bhuiuya, Jlluiii;- 

waiijT, Biiatjg- 

ka pop 

ilrya. Re Wang. 

Keka pop 
Piiaiigyawan.'pop 

Kipii Kip. Biic- 

uk pang. l>he> 
ukkd pop 

Caret i 


Kuuu^..a«kawa 

llanuakkwa 

lluugchetkkwu 

riiicU 

(liciiche 

Sumche 


• • 

• e 

• 0 


• • 

t • 


'Wokioiu 
IWnkl 
l.Aiiuitiiiuwa 

Vakmonii 

I'hhou 

N^^bho^ 

Suk'bliuu 

iLik'bhou 

iGnak'tiiiou 


5 Caret 
Laka. Dano 


Mi. Mo, pronoun. No bigii, amitivo Caret. O, pronoti- 
Ml/, iiuuti I tir&i ui 2 iiuuiis > 

ICairt 

haii^ka !Uua 

y.iiiii y.itiimig 
Y itiiuiig on le-| 

Vcl : see 

!\Va lYa, A iGna 

lUiidk -= side ICuakiia 


Mi, jmnioun 


Am 


lA 


* Crude sicn. f I^»kta =eu-k-taor ck.jro-ta-chin homo ; ettk-chh.i nunn one m in, 
CItha humans, euk cIiIm duwa.chlill one woiiifin, eiikchiid Jiieehohha chha, ono cliiiil, etikdiioi 
chh i Wang fur child after one; poji tor animals and thing*, uinjoruiid minor, rukia, eukpop iho* 
- one cap. 

^ Bang p'iiig for linmans and psp pop for things and beasts is Mikii*. \d is added when 
nuiiimls Mie used alone or substautiv'dv ni Bontuwa. 

§ do, tir tsruf, tUi near ; ubcun, to, as t'ai a», ua^Uf ad. 
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Waling. 

• 

Ydkha, 

Choura8*yn, 

i 

Kulung'ya, 

Thulung*gya. 

Angkapik 

1 

Aenga 

Ikileme 

Wokhimi 

Akima. Ikimti 

H^yekkapik 

Ning ga 

Miiyenileme 

Arnnimi 

[kwachimi 

Inima 

Kayankapik 

lohiga 

Gono matichulexne 

Kwachiuii. Na 

Hanomroikam 

Aktui. Akta 

Ik' KO 

Koto 

Ubum 

Kwong. Kongf hu* 
mam. Kole, ani. 
mals 

Ni. llusa. Hasuk 

1 

Kichchi* 

Nik's* 

Nih'chi^^ 

Nichi. Ni. Nale, 
Huimais 

Syum' y& k 

^um'chi 

Suin'mukha 

Sup'ehi 

Syum, humans. 
iSule, animals 

La ya k 

Lichi 

Phibakhii 

Licbi 

Uli. Bleule 

1 

Gii£ ya k 

Gua hi 

• • 

Gnacbi 

Gno. 6ty}Io 

Tuk ya k 

Tiik'chi 

1 

4 4 

Tiik'chi 

Ro. Ru. Rule 

• • 

1 

Nuchi 

• • 

Nuchi 

Scren, Ser. Serle 

• # 

Phang'chi 

1 

• a 

Uechi 

Yen. Yet. Yetla 

• • 

Yecchi 

• • 

Bong'chi 

Gu. Gale 

# # 

ruong. Ik' bong 

• 4 

Uk'bong 

1 

Kong'd) um* 
Kwong dyum 

4 • 

Uj bong 

a • 

Caret 

Kong usang. 
Kwongiisang 

• • 

Suin'bong 

4 4 

4 4 

1 

Kwongus-ang Ko> 

1 dyum 


Ligit 

• • 1 

44 1 

|N.msang 

• • 

is ^ • r 

(inavip 

J 

• a 

• a 

Naasang ko dyum 

• • 

9 1 

Maknaibung 

« • 

• a 

Giiosaiig 

o 

r. Ga, pronoun 

Caret. Lenia, pro- 
; noun 

Mi, pronoun 

1 

Kam 

Caret 

A 

• • 

Caret 

Caret 

pMii'^kwa 

Bnrang 

Logiio 

jGud. A. Pika 

Dang. Kang 

Lang ka 

• • 

4 • 

4 4 

ilmitliyo 

! 

1 

A 

Gna 

Kho 

1 

jA 1 

Ka 


• « 

A 4 

4 4 

IPhar'da 


* Cbi, D., .Mini. PI. 

2 T 
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English, 

Rodong, or CAdm- 
ling. 

Rungchhenbun. 

CAhingidngga» 

Ndchhermg. 

By, pMies. -a 

« • 

Da 

• • 

* * * * § 

sion. g ^ 





With, cum. g 
SathinHin- Z s 

Pida 

It’ nun 

Nung 

Gnang. Mang 

di & Urdu ^ ^ 

By, at, near 

« • 

Chakda 

• • 

• • 

Without, ^ '.W 

sine. Bina S "Z 
in Hindi ’S . 

Madang 

Madang. Man- 

dang 

Mangchi 

Mangdi 

In S.! 

o u 

Da 

Di 

Be. Pe 

Pi 

On, upon 

Cho = top 

Chokdo. Dungda 



This, Conj. 

llichtechoc. Hyd- 
kkd. Tyo 

O'. Oko* r 

Oko chi. DuaM 

0'k(5. Bago. Nagu 

l/nii. Angna 

This, Disj.* 

Ditto. 

Okoniii. PI. [ 



That, Conj. 

D6s(5. Tyako 

Hyaoko. Euhyao- 

Kbukhd, Mogo. 

Khan kou. Yak- 

That, DUj. 

Now, ab [tab 


ko.f Moko. 

Khokhoit; 

gna 


VVosara. Wospa 

Hangde. Hande. 

Bagari 

Ha 

When, jab. Then,IJCh()nglo. Tesna 

Ktidtnld. Khullo. 

Uillie 

Kliontalo 

When ? kab, rela*; 

Deio 

Dduikhc 

Aiiam 

Adem 

lative and inter. 





To-day 

XL Ale 

Aya. Ai 

Payam lAse 

To-morrow 

Son la. Sen lam 

Mangkulen 

Waraiigda 

Nala 

Yesterday I 

Ase 

Akbumang 

Asinda 

Aspa 

Here | 

Wada 

Oda 

Rayc. Bayetni 

Ik. Yeksti 

There 

Tukhe. Tuku 

Euhyana. Eudha- 

Ydtni 

Meksa. Miyaya 



ko. Mods. Mi- 
yanung [nung 



Where ? 

Kboda 

Kliudu, Kbada- 

lidkot 

llappa. H^pbale 

In top (chd). 

DbaU. Dhalo 

Eucliokda. 

Utenbe 

Itwa ta. ltd U 

Above 


Mudbani 1 . 
l/dbini r“'‘ 





Eucholigda. Eu> 



[Below (Yu) 


kbukda 



In bottom (Khuj 

Hila. Hwilo 

Mupuni. Uyuni 

Mdba 

1/ yuyu 

Between 

Mra. Maru 

Lutuda. Railoa. 

U'rhabe 

Uuilam 



[ya. Uuviya 



Without, outside 

Rung ya 

Ubtingya. Uduiig- 
Ukonghud'ya. U- 

Rahari 

Pakha 

Within, inside 

Kuiig ya 

irkumbe* Kbiui'- 

Khimgwa. Kbim- 



kong ya. Kong- 
dH.§ Euliuii'ya 

bayu 

S<> 

Far 

Mokha. Mise. 

Matiasa. Mang. 

Mangnwa. Mane:- 

Chhibura 


Mose 

khiyada. Mang 

no 



Near 

Little 


Gnai/. Gnan^ ge. 

Nen ge 
PicLibe 


da. Ne^k 
Chi cbi 


Tanghe. Tangne 'Caret 
Mih'mo 'Cbichha 


• Genderi. 

t Hyako = Ka yako. O' Mo, conj. Oko Moko, diaj. all genders. 

X Khokbo, not present person, sort of relative. 

§ Da the midst, kong, the within, subs, hud, a bole. 
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Wdltng. 

Ydkha* 

Choura/ga. 

Kulung^ga, 

Thulun^gya^ 

• • 

• • 

•• 

• • 

Da 

Pi. £da. Inan 

Nung 

Bilo 

G^mpi. Lo 

Nung 

• • 

Mocbht 

• • 

Mannung. Met- 
ning 

Sokho 

Mandi 

Mantbi 

Inan. Da. Ida 

Be. Songbe 

Lo 

Pa. Pi. Gopfi. Pi- 
tu. TJiemtu 

Na. Da. Du. De- 
uda 

O' Rnl O'kd. 

Ipigna. 

Kbena. M. Na- 
niB. Ame 


Ingkong. Inkopi 

] W6. Wdram 

1 Wo chi, Dl, 

J Wo mim. PI, 

Khogna. Khoko. 

Y6na. Ydn£m4. 


Mungkong. Na- 

Myd. Mydram, 

Haya ya 

Tme 

[kemmn 

kong. Nakopi | 
[Hognu 

Handm 

lagliurin? 

Akkii 

Bokk<5mse. Bo- 

Wadolo, Wolld 

A tb£ 

Huloiig 

rkhuning 

[ngy^ld 

Kbodolo 

Vlehdmlo 

Dem'kha. Khinatri 

Udtning. Heh’- 

ning 

Hoh’yen 

Aael(5 

Hadolo. Hade, 

miye 

Ham syuka 

Ailo. Ayo [koler» 

Tianso 

Yese 

Anep 

Haraay«. Mail!:* 

WangMi 

Dia'na 

Dcsa ab’ 

Dika 

Ase. /Vkomang 

Achben 

Sal so 

Ib'pa 

Baste 

I'y.'ik. Waila. Wuvji 

Khe. Nakh(? 

Alo. Amiia. Alvi 

Yeksa. Ingkwapi 

Aiio. Asi. Aainda 

Muyilk. Modo. 

Moya 

Vdna. Yukbya 

Bbanala. Bhinu. 
Giidiia 

Mdksa. Nukwapa. 
Niiyli 

llano. Hanopna, 

Khiiii. Kliuda, 

Qeb’na. Hennebc 

Thalo 

Hapise. Hakwade 

Bate. Bante 

Ittt. Adhaai. An> 
gyuni 

To 

Bbata. Imtdia 

l/induptu. Md- 
twaka. Metyoka 

[ka ab 

Deuda 

Itu, Akhukyu. 

M6 

Dhuya. Bbayola 

iTmdhdkpu. Nuk^j 

Goyu 

I/mrape. Aradha. 
Adbung'ya 

Hum 

Khachi. Khachiloiumrapi 

[Gotaj [Hachhupa 

Thete 

Hibu. UuDgkhaya 

Caret 

Bliana. Twala, Uochbo. PoCel. 

Chdpnda 

Khioi'ko. Akun- 

gya 

Caret 

Kudukwaya. Ko- 

ya 

Gopa 

Gdtitt. Ugwa ana 

Mang'khaya 

Mangduna 

Rliana 

Cbliugri 

Clihyubat 

Mumikgna. Neh*-; 

Ning'daiig 

Amna 

N^dii'kha 

Gndpa 

yang | 

Achicbi. Achi 

Misyuba 

Cbig^mpu < 

Chichha. Gfcbba 

|j[ichwe 
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Enplinh. 

]RodoHff, or Cham 
1 ling. 

1 

RungchhpHbung. 

Chhingtdngya^ 

Ndchhermg, 

Much 

1 

Kebba 

Bad dho 

Dhera. Badbe 

Antkbdpa 



[nang* 


Up, Down, adv. 


Dhutnang. Yut- 

- 


How much ? 

Ddm no 

Detn ye 

Asnk 

Ddl 

As, rel. Jaisa'H. 

Daskwa. Dnsokwi 

1 ) Khuinsa 

UdkhvHkkha 

Dnkhtd 

So, corr. Taisa U 

Kyaskwa. Kyaso. 

Ir orii 

■ Klidiiiba 

Uuii'gkhyakkba 

Khaugtokgna 

Thus, poH. Aisa H 

IW W 

. Tvaskwa ngd 

Wdinsa ['ins* 

‘ Bakliyakklia 

Antok gna 

How, Kaisa H. 

Dd'kiva, Dusdkwt 

1 Klidiiibuki. Khd- 

• lldkliyukkha 

Oakhtd 

Why ? 

Deiua 

Deii.i. Dene 

MtVlichha 

l/mu 

Yes 

Ou. Ai 

Ang tina 

Yd. Yet 

Ld. Ild 

No, nej^ative 

Ai lui 

Mai ling [infix-f 

Miihii 

Md. Ma4 

Not, privitive 
Not, |»roliibitive 
Also, And 

r, sufKx and infix. 

lEu, pri:lix,au(lNin, 

r, iiiiix 

1 infix 

Mi, M»i. Da 

Mnti 

Mii. Tlia 

Md 

Caret. Pint. Piti 

Caret. Ning. 

Yd Nmig. Yany 

Ld 


Gno 

Cliliuiig 


Or 

Wd 

lie 

Ysing 

Ld 

Which Irel. 

Who f jon 

I’ydsd 

Sang 

Uukkogo 

1 

i 

As 

Which ‘[corr. 
Who / ton 

I'yakwa, Chi 

Khdgnd 

lloen 

IClian 

winch ? ko:i, chhu 

Sd 

Khawa Sang-yd | 

Ilokkogd 

.Vsnale 

What ? kya, chhu 

Dakd 

Divd 

'riidm 

Ifie 

Who ? kon, su 

Sa 

Sang 

Hokkogo. Sal6 
Thcin-yaiig 

As 

Any thing, gngu 

De-i. Dyeu. Nyui 

Dichhiing 

Usa 

kucch [kdi 

Any body, guhm.i 

Ldma. Soi 

Sangchhang 

Siilo'-yang 

Asa 

Eat 

Chd 

Cho. D. chacheu. 

Cb6*ha. Cho-a 

Clm*u 



Ciiachi PI. cha-j 





num 1 



Drink 

Du'^ud. Dugnu 

Dugnu. Dugna* Tbu>wa. Thu-a 

Oung6 


chu, D. Dugtia> 
num, P. 



1 

(Dual 

Im'sa. ImsHna 

Im'sa. Imsachi, 1 

[p' sa 1 

rmsa 

®'"P IWural 


D. Imsanin, Pi.! 


Wake 

Pukaleada.Khiup* 

Piiwaioiita. Dl.^Pugak i 

Pbka 


*ia 

clii. Pi nin 



Laugh i 

Riya. Rya ] 

fya. r.sM, (so shit 1 

Iota 1 

(Ihosa 


ese Piss ches.’i) 
chi, D. nin, P. 



1 

Weep 1 

fChnpR 1 

Ki>a<wa, chi—nin 1 

4a-ha jKIiapa 

Be silent ' 

l^laichcpda. Chyd- ’ 

iVaiwaiyii-gna. ' 

Yayeb ' 

Yalie 


Dia 

Manchehad;j,clii 





—iim 



Speak ( 

iJhewa. PuPsa ( 

[])h6wa. Killing- ( 
mdltu.t chi—nin 

;iio-wa :r 

] 

1 

«lina 

Coma ^ J: 

tana 1 

iaiiH, chi*—niri 1 

'lifiba ;Tawa 

Go ^ta. Pung'sa 1 

Chars, chi—nm 1 

Hia-da iKhata 


• up, Udhatnang above Uyatoaiii; one side lateially, on all 4 sides, on level. Down, 
Uyutnanir, below, from own place, as water flow<. 

4* To verb and noun; oinko, white, eu, om, ninkn, not white. 

X KUaogmetta = show. 
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of the Irohen Tribes of Nip&l. 


sk 


Wdling, 

Ydkha. 

Chourdnya, 

Kulung'ya, 

Thulmg'gya, 

Dherung. Badbe 

• 

Tern. Dem 
llngnc kagna 
^ugndk 

Mugnek 

Haguukagna 

Delia tia 

Han an. 0^. A 
Mdiii. Ma ang' 

I', suffix 
>ia ye. Mai 

Chha 

Pyag lia 

Ingkhdg ha 

Iidk liu 

Ikbuk ha 

Naktog ha. Na 
|N»li6k 

|lidk lui. Irdk 
Ikhi 

Miitinn. Inmtina 
Ni. Nin, infix 
An, pivfiz. 

Y6. Ang 

YdlikhdUe 

Askwalo 

Asijokclio 

Imsimegna 

Amsi me 

Asi chukcho 

A hC. Ama 

Time 

Acti 

A, prefix 

A. No 

Vc 

Wudddtwa. Wa- 
detto 

Ddiye. Dei 

Dutukvra 

Khuiitukvra 

[m6 

Wantwa. Waddm- 
Lfduim. Duim 
Dai. Ddlukwu 

Yc 

Md [fix 

T, infix. Ma, pre* 
Na 

So 

■ Dhekdng 

[ko 

Hala. Hnyu. Ham- 
llekii. Udk^ndm 

Meliomka. Mihdp* 

> md. O'hdjimH 
Ohom [ICd 

Hesuka. lltkfi. 

Uusna. Ilamla 
MUi. Bu 

Mee 

Ma, prefix 

Md 

Nung. Bd 

in 

Khuu 

E 

Isa 

Kd 

Thame 

Yo^ 

A sd 

Dd 

iriidm 

1 

Klidgna 

Ikhi 

Eine i 

Kho 

Myo 

1 

Khali 

Tikwa 

Dei 

Ti ikchlm 

I sa 

I. E 

jllf'tnama. Hot na 

lolia 

1 

Tlianid. Acliu 

kf ' 

A ina 

A dm 

Ariia yd 

As. Asilatukwa 
ir>o. i/i 

A-e 

l/.o 

■Svu 

llatn 

Syu. iThein 
ilaiiibwu 

A sakchliu 

Cho 

1 

Isneiia 

Clio 

A dui ju 

Jakata 

Aso. As 

Cho 

Syubwa 

Pd 

Duguo 

l/gml 

Tiikata 

Dung'gnu 

Dugnd 

im' sa 

Ip'sa 

(ilomta 

Im'sa 

Am^sii 

1 

Thing' U 

CiuMig' ila 

Uiikata. Saista 

Poka 

P.dka 

I'ya 

Yuttuchaya 

IIl'ikIu rdsta 

Gesa 

WiyX 

Klia wa 

Wayej) 

ilalM 

Swak viaya 

Khrupta 

L.ha 

Kiia]>n 

Wall wHva 

» 

Ivhrdpda 

Liba 

Chewa ' 

Chekta 

Ihikstd 

N^.na 

Jdsa 

Rnim 

Kliara 

A'l)a 

Khya 

Pikk-d 

l^eva^ld 

Bdna 

Kliata 1 

Bika 

l».ik'sa 
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Comparative Vocabulary of the Languages 


[No. 5. 


KnyHih, 


Stand up 

Sit down 
Move, Walk 

Run 

•«'" {L° 


Rodmy. or Chdtn- 
ling. 


Pukalendu. Rd ta 


me 

any 


•Take 

Strike 


{ from me 
from any 


Yu^nii. Higna 
Pong sa. liurntya 

Wona 

r(i6Dg. i'liu 
Nt*. Pukji. Pudyu 


Rmychhenbmy Chhingidnyya. 


Puwaldnta, chi— 


nin 


Ydba 


Kill, dyu ? zyu ? Setyii 


Cliaizyu. Chafdyu 


Yuba 

Ph^iia 


Bring 
Take away 


Lift up, raise 
Put down 
Hear 

Understand 
Tell, relate 

Good} 

Bad 

Cold 

Hot 

Raw 

Ripe 

Sweet 

Sour 

Bitter 

Handsome 

Ugly 


Buizyu. Baidyu 
Pugzyu. Puffdyu, 
take and go 

Puku. Sandyu 

Gnasyu 

cnyu 

Kammu. Mui dyu 
Uag'na 

Nyo. KrdgneJ 
I'se. I'seko 
Chiso 

Kurek'wa. Kureko 
Mo. Cmmo 


Yugna, chi—nin 

Lain (luma. Biya- 
chi—nin 

Lwdya. Loya, 
chi—nin 

Puang. Chung, D. 
Nang, P. Pd, 
chi—nin 

fNe. Battu. Chu- 
num [Moanumj 
Mo u. Moa chu.jTnna 

Sdru 


Ping’da 
Puang. Pu 

Khatta 


l^dchhering. 


Tupsako. Mattako 
[Wa 

Lam'chho. Walye^ 

Sure 

Kill ke 

Khan nya. Sang- 
nya 

Khai<<e, to look at 
bad I 


Scru. Sera chu. 

Sera num [—nin 
Baituki bana, chi Thdp ta 
Klmttuki khara, jKhaltu khdra. 
take and go, chi Khattu lonta. 

—nin jtakft get up 

Thenta, Thenta-Kliuia. Theduk 
chu. Thenta numi 
Yung BU. Sa chu.iVuiig' su 
D. Sa num, P.| 

Yeuu. E'nu, Eaa*'Khem sa 
chu. Kna imml 
Mittu, chu. num |P<tta 
Y'en inettu. Khang-.Cbdpta 
iiiusa \ Kbang. 
mettu 

§Nuwo. Nuwochij'Nuuo 
D. Manuwo, P.i 
Euwo. .:1[numtiko.’It'nn 
Eiiko. Euttko 
Kdn^ko. Keng- Rem no 
mangwa 

Kuko. Ku mangwa Ku no 
Womang. U mang U mang 


1 


Rdpa 

Tyuwa 

Lamdima 

UaPsB 

Pi a wa, Pfyo 

•Ne. Bell yu 

Yop'su 

Situ 

lidb' yu 
Khc yu 


riicttu 
Yuk' su 
Vena 


Tumawo 

[D, Ma lem, P 
Leiiiko. Lem chi, 
Sun chakwa 
Khu kwa. Khako 
Khang nilwu, t« 
look at good 
Khan euttko, tc 
look at bad. 


Uthubai 

Lorn' no 
Sunta 
Klmk' no 
Cciiununo 

[Jehih’ no. Uchu> 
i no 


Chi yu 
Puu 


Nada. Nat. NaU 
khij 
Is'da 

Chhik' da 

Semi wa 
Mupe 

Du wak 

Lem da 
Cbucharpa 
Khik' da 

Khan nada, to look 
at good 

Kiiai'iada, to look 
at bud 


' Kliungeuwo 

• Gender and number. 

t D. Ne khanachi, P, Ne khananin, Bontawa. 

} Hma go, D. suffix, P. of Adj. chba hma obing hma mane, N. eukchha nuwo muna, B* 
nu nu chi, ma nu, sub. 

§ Geii. Bigiis stick to numeral can't attach to Adj. nuwa manaeukchhanuwachupi euk pop, 
chba pop, 1, wang pop, 2, wung ka pop, 3. yu longs, bop lounds. 
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Wdling. 


Y6 wa 

Yugna 

Biya 

L($ra 

Puang. Pu 


Ne, Battu 

M(5-u 

Se'ru 

Battu 

Xhattu 


The'ntu 


rdkha. 

Chour(ui*ya 

Puga 

Yamatu 

Yugna 

Lama 

Bakstd 

Halta 

Luk'ta 

Frokdta 

Kapyung. Piang 
Pi 

Gaka. Gdktd 

Kwe. Aktu. Kettu 

No. Paista 

Mdk'tu 

Cbunu. Sisu 

Tuptd 

Syuttu 

Ap'tu 

Khtittu. Yang 

khettu 

Phittd 

Lutta 

Kbu. Tlidndu 

Rutta 


Yung'su 

Yeim 

Mlttii 
Khouj su 


Nil. Khupunu 
Amwu. r 
Noudbui. Aitpa 

Wache yang 

Kiiyang 

Umpawa. Aa- 
inang. 

Suin'ifa. Tup'sa 

Bbiiig'sii. 

Lein. Ltmya 
Suiita 

Klink 
Khang' nu 

Kbfiui 


yuk'su 

Khup'au 

Mittu. Mettu? 
Y uk'mdttu 

Ndba 

Nu nin ha' 


Chdptd 

fhdkata 

Bimstd 

Sokata 

Duchu 

A\ldch6 


Cluba 


Chisu 


Kii ha Tato 

Nubumha, InggrikKiabd 

Ubaha. Tupsaba Thicbd 

Limha Jijiluc:h6 

Sua. Suiia .lurchd 

Khika. Kbigha IKliartid 
Inhcbuuuiia Uuiiubd 

Ichcbugnaua Ardiiclio 


Kulungfa. 

Thulung'ffya. 

Thdrdpa 

Yep'da 

Tuwa 

Gainsa 

Lamduma 

Ldoidiya 

Rulsa 

Wanda 

Piya, Piyu 

Gwa ang. Gwaka 

No. Khau. Khayu 

No. Biiya 

1 

Kcru 

Yalsa 

Sdtu. Khdksyu 

Seda 

Bab’ yu 

Phfda 

Khayu 

D>iu da 

Pdka 

Plidkd. Knruksa 

Yuksu 

JOa 

Yenu 

Thydsa 

Min'nu 

Mim'da 

Pda 

Sing'da 

No. Ndi. Ndyu 

Nyupa 

Man'nui. Mannd 

Minyupa 

Ohhike. Chia 

Chhakpa 

Hoke 

Glyd^lem 

Manitumkhapa. 

Ucbakhli 

Mumdiipa. Mope 
Tuiukbapa. Dupu 

riiik'ta. Thdkto 

Lcnoa 

Jijin 

Jujur 

Jyurpa 

Khike 

Klidpa 

Giiali nupa 

Jyopa 

Gnali ipa 

Mijyopa 
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Comparative Vocabulary of the Languages 


[No. 5- 


Englith, 

Straight* 

Crooked 

Black 

White 

Red 

Greea 

Long 

Short 

Tall 1 
Short 

Small 

Great 

Spherical, Rouod 

Circular, Square 
Fiat, depressed, 
compressed 

Level, as a plain 
Unlevel, uneven 
Fat 

Thin 

Weariness 

Thirst 

Hanger 



Sdjho 

Bang go. Koko 
dyii pa 
Makchuma 

P^ydu ma. Um- 
payoiiyon. 

llipakima 

llariyo 

Kile 

Innng kile. Pu> 
kile 

Kile. Ruii'de, 
Inang kile. Pa kile 

Inangko 

Kd. Muhipma 
Mahippa 
Bupluiigina 

Plangpachima 

rhtcmpa 


1 cm ma 

Ldtd 

Palcte. Siuiamyd 

Hd sa 
Waima 

Saka 


llunych hmh nng. 

Chhingtdngya* 

Sdjhot 

Ch&ng no 

Yek tu.t Uku- 

liyangkruk 

dak dak 

Mak chukma 

Makkuchukma 

Omko. Worn- 

Batbruma 

yang, Wopi- 

yaiigma 

Halala mang. Ila- 

Halacbukma 

la chukma 
Hariyo 

Chak' la 

Akf bang. Amyet 

Xemeh’ no 

pang. Metta. 
Aduiigpang. 

Baun no 

Oung-ta 

Kiyang. Koni;- 

Keno 

yang. Kwangta 

Unno 

Simta. Simyang 
l/chuk pang 

Mikba 

Utok pang. Utwa> 

riidkha 

pang 

Buptitiwo. BopU 

Kalubok^bo 

rih. Hitriri 
Lnakuna, 4 corner 

Cbaraupatya 

Phemdag wa. Plieb- 
da* wu. Pheb- 
dapma 

\sdmtontu. A- 

Fbcjiipcdepma 

U’scmtundokto 

teinina 

jLcyangko, Tok- 

l/bamtanu 

pang. Ciihu- 

a 

yangko. Clihuwo 
Yomyaiigko. Hop* 

Rong si 

yangko 

Hdttang 

1/ hottang 

Wait ma. Wamit- 

Wdik ma 

riia 

Sa a. Sung sa wa 

Sangsawa 


Ndchhereng, 


Sejhd 

Bang-go 

MokcUibpa 

Umldk'pa 

llalalapa 

llariyo 

Baipa. Repa 

Yetebiiipa. Chi- 
chliubdipa 
Rhdi pa, Repa 
Yutercpa. Yete^ 
bliaipa 
Amsikholchd 
Ifm diipppa. Ye- 
tikliolclid 
l/mkuldu. Pupul- 

Plu'pho ya 
Phremphrem ya 

Umtelma 
ITmdhep pa Lidda 

Ram da 

Haya 
Warn! ma 

Saka a 


* Gender and number and crude, 
t After noun or before, 
i Utokpang or tokpang, former. 
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Wdling, 

Ydkha, 

Chouras'ga, 

Kuldng*ga» 

Thulungg^ga* 

Sejho 

Sdjho. 

Sojho 

Twaipa 

Jdngpa 

* Baiiggo 

Yegekna. Yek- 

Ulgunicho 

Maiitwaipa 

Mijoii'gpa 

^lakclidma. Mak- 

yang 

Mdkhrdna 

Kbuchydmo 

Gugrupa 

Kekdma 

. cliakchak 
ButbiumH. Worn. 

Phuna 

Bubjdma 

Wdmldpa 

Bubum 

picluchi 





Harchbdkma. lla- 

Phana 

Lakachima 

Hdlaldpa 

Lulam 

lacbukcbak 

Ghak'ia 

Fhfna 

Sisijdkcho. Sisi- 
• 

Qigfpa 

Gigim 

ft 

Bu^bemet. Rhinbo 

Kena 

jotna 

Hik'bo. Yotihicho 

Wudbhaipa 

Ohydpa 

Achimdt 

Lukluk na 

Ahikbd. Amsihi- 

Chibbai ipa 

Ddkbdndbyupa 



chu 


Ydpa 

Kivan&r 

Kona 

Rdbo. Rocho. 



Luklukna 

Aidchd. Aro bo 

1 


Ddkbdn-yo pa 

Achukpa 

Mib* iia 

Yokka 

[Chisma 1 

Kichem 

Atok^pa 

|Makna 

Xbol bo 

Dhdppa 

Ddkpu 

Kalabukbdk 

Kakliktikara.ruk‘ 

Khitiriri. Dolo 

Jumjumpa. Ful- 

Pupulma 


pukna 


piilpa 

Kbikdr-ma 

Layu kliuktanz 

Licliinu yusuk 

Charkund 

Lib klidngla 

Phiiiipichiciii 

Phdkplidkim 

Pldm plim me 

Fbemphcmpa 

Pldm plem ma 

Tduitu 

Idem ma. 

Xoyogna 

Tl^ mi 

Dhdp de 

Chitpo. Badhdpo 

Ycmnubd 

Xh61 bd 

Ldipa 

Senipa 

Jjtib yang 





Rung yang. Achit- 
/ 

Uachigukiib 

Yokka ' 

Gamsipd 

Jerpa 

po 

If bottang 

Yaksyangna 

Wdilmung 

Bal md * 

Gumd 

Gridm da 

Walk mi 

Dak khd 

Waiiima 

Koda 

Santig SB wa 1 

Sak 

Krdinkl.d i 

Saku 

Kruim 
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[No. 5. 


. 

«*» 

§ ^ 


J3 

w U 

p 

^A » 

ja jr ^ 

o c:;p^ 


bC'rt 

c .p 
o .o 
.P s 


o 'P X '1 

« 1 

b t 


^ctf ‘S 

?3 

to 

P 

O Ktt 

•f a. 


g s 
s^. s 

txjp 


'p 

? t 

I J 


^C8 

' p. 

• fl'3 

•. p to 

'Sea 

'3 ■“ \3 

33 nJ 


XQ '® ^ 

o- .B* 3 

eg OQ * 


si 

.' o 

. 

t. «3 

S'® 

vp 8 
J3 *>3 


o ^ 

p. 

I'« 


O Q« 

ss 

u 


a 

2* i-* ft-* 

S. a a 

►^'3 ^ '3 ^ 

1 Q, 'Ji 
O. *3 '3 •” '3 J 

^ S.« a S a-^ 

er^ b ^3 

'CB 'Ctf 

» IP 


P 

«'=» « 

0 g ® 

H c .a cu 
« P> 0 

® s a 

«M — « 

'5 O O S3 -o 

U W'i 


8 

S0 >0 

b Wh 

§ i 

a ^ 

>4) ►» 


^ sP 

S 

^p S 

6 .'S 

^ sp O 

S' ■ w •?'»- 
O M c^ CA 3^ 


« 

U 

?l 

■§•? 

S * 
o 


^ s« 

BH 


a 

0 

11 

•“ .2 

sp >g 2 
dl »-9 W 


Q-*^ ™ 
JS 

o _! 

'P 5 
'J? ^ « 

ffl CQ 


" '5 
•J ^'§ 

■ S.'S 
S S'I* 

s: a 


bo 

c g 

'O J3 

.3 a. 
ja 0 
CJ CQ 


'p 3 
Ic « 

I 

|2. 
o b 


p s_ 

‘S 


II 


Ji 

.-I 


« sp 


p 

a bi p 

— j p p« 

2 'p to '« 
a. ^ t .— 

'P sP to 'S 

^§tfl s 

w s ^s 


'S 

BH 


p 

a 

'p o 
"«'5 

\P« ppp 

^ ed 

o« 


V 

X 

60 

0 0 

^ 2 

toj3 
0 O 

'2 p 
-S fi. 

u b 


D s -c 3 a 

s^ s0 3 9 O s 

Bh3D_^H 

p . ♦ 

is "S ^ 

-^B ^ i 


.'s'i 

rm 

Sjs- 

^ M 0 d 
1 ^ — « 

E 'P O 
OQ'Pii^ 


• * I 

« - I? 

P ^'S 
C' OQ :§ 

'3 'J« 
S p - ^g-g-S* 

S.' 5 'irg 

MpqOQu^ 0^ 


p to 


V 

o* ^ 
p 'p ® 3 

'S* - sg- O 3 
_o P ^ J ^ • 

'P 

cJ^ ^Cg-g 

^ 0. H 


p 

^ s 

4, sp 

d 

3 

</3 


9 

CO ‘ji 

to 

• S 

-^1 
a p p 
•» J3 fc 

•g O*'0 

eg SC 


0 

sp'o S 
a. s 6 

a 0 a 
>«■ 

sp '0 'P 

ft J 

*c ^ 'O 


0 

ft >3 

'O ^ 
9 -M 

S'® 
V * 

s a 
^ a 


,14 
0 ^ 

*s 2 'p 

B‘*5 to 

'O a.^. s0 
p 0 to a 


« 

_ ^ "u 

0 I 

.*'3-1 


;= o.d,e.p.Mfltf g 
'p fl 0 'S J3 ''3 S« 


B VP 
vp sp 
JO to 

'il.= 

S B 


iS 

-o p !3 

b. fi« 

'0'« 3 

•3 M 

'“3B^ 

c vP '3 ^ 
B. ^33 a. 


v® 

^ sg 
'O p jS 

PB 


. 'I«? 

'g p “ p'P 

f S' to s ^ 
tov3 0 S » 
0 J- o 3 -P 
'o 8*c« « '3 

'p cfi a a .3 

lb ®b 


e '3 

a .3 
a s 0 
IJ s 

®b 


'p , 3 'p 

O UB 


« a -® 

hf> S 
^ 2 0 

.2, - •§ jS *« 

'12 *0 s. 

JS sp M .> 

O Ou o -C 


«b 

.p 

I 0 ^ 

p 2 

■ a • 0 £ 

10 to 3* -t 
1 u 'P 3 Sj p 

S._ '£.a>s:3 

B i! B *~5 2 'P ^ 

^ :2 i -3 * 

a b o >j op 


p 

►» 

0 

^ p 
0 , P P Pi 

'S A ? a sg 

-Si vs'JsS 

a>ia oSb 

p o £ 
.3 o 
B p 'P 


0 

w p 

0 a, 

3- 3 
0 a 
a. p 

3«£ A 
sp *3 0 « 

.3 K* 2 ^ 

i« ^ KS 

^CD 

l> CO 

sg 2 

. S 

:si 2 'l 

'5 sij p 
Bf 5 • 

.3 P sg 
O s— 9 

2 'P 2 

^■° *p. 


i I 
•<•< 


e 

.2 p 

a 



C g 
" « 



^ a 


J 3 

A ftp 

*0 

4^ V g 


Tt S 

p p 

»T3 '0 
d« ftp 
• ^ *00 

73 

ha 

0 

4 <» 

.2 0 

p3 

coo 

S' 

BB 

BB 

B 

B 

BB 

BBB 

B 
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851 


g p ^ a 

o o ^ 

OQ M 'n « 

O A 

'.2 -g 3 s 

s ^ B al3 
t) 


p 

" ^ 3 

^'‘S'S 
X s^g 

'‘Z ;i .- 

as a o* 

!:3 0 


p 

A. 

^s S 
o *u 

0.^3 

•5 « 


p 

8 

0 3,. 

'S 5 

.§ s a 


a'5 '2 
a e| 

15 <5 


a a 
b b 


M •• p 
p M >• 

ea o » 
” o *3 

*“ a 

•PS 

^ "m 

US ^ . 


0 P 

'I'® 

g.*g 

■5'=* 


« 

i 

.!: 15 

«s 

I'l 1 

Bi3 t) 


“ I 

\p ►> -g 
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Vayu Vocahulartf, 


[No. 5 


Vd//'u Vocahthiy. —B. II. Hodusok, Mq, 
B^oiins Sulsianiive. 


English, 

Vag'u, 

English, 

Vdy^H, 

Air (wind) 

ITdjum 

Boar 

Lniicho pok 

Affection, love 

Cbhansa 

Hody 

Chho 

Abuse 

Jesi 

Burden, load 

Khuli 

Abode 

Mulunir 

Bone 

Rd 

Agriculture 

No word 

Breast 

Ripclia 

Agriculturist 

Kdduvi, Vjkpdvi 

Breast, nipple 

Cliusclm 

Amaranth (grain) 

No word 

Bow 

Liwo 

Aqueduct 

Diirjri. Tnum 

Bowman 

Liwo-wo 

Ancle 

Lutiiulung 

Bottom, lowest part llutti 

Arm—all 

Got 

Boy 

Jjoncho, cboo. Tawo 

Arm—fore 

Got 

Buffalo kind 

Mecliho 

Aunt, Pur. 

Nirii 

Buffalo, male 

Lo^icho mcchho 

Aunt, Mat. 

Yenu-yeng 

Buffalo, female 

Mesclio mecliho 

Ant 

Chikibula 

Buffalo young 

Mechho ciiolPmi or 

Anus 

Fd-ching 


ciio’mi mecliho 

Arrow 

Bio 

Bull 

Lonebo gai (see ox) 

Ax 

Kboydng 

Breath 

Heiuchi 

Alder tree 

Liciilung 

Branch, bough 

Kama 

Bue> Basket 

Guh’mi* 

Brother 

Bdto, elder. Bulu, 

Barley 

Saka 


younger 

Bamboo 

Photo 

Brethren, uterine 

Bolunurho 

Bark of tree 

Sing kukchho 

Calf 

Gai oho’ini 

Buck 

Sc'uti 

C.ilf, male 

Ldnebo gai cho’ml 

Buck bone 

Giitachu 

Calf, female 

Mescho gai cho’mi 

Belly 

Muli (organ). Binili 

Can, cup 

Boguna 


(whole) 

Cart 

No name 

Beast, quadruped 

No name 

Cut kind 

Danu 

Box, chest 

No word 

Cat, male 

Binjclio duna 

But kind 

P6kcheun 

Cut, female 

Mcb'ciio (idna 

Bird kind 

Cliinchi 

Cat. young 

Cho’mt diiiiB 

Bird, male 

Lonoho chinchi 

Carpenter 

Sing cliuk’vi 

Bird, female 

Mesclio chinchi 

Clieek 

0\vong*gwoiig 

Bird, young 

Bengali chinchi 

Chcsuut tree 

He’lu 

Beer 

Sue. Swe 

Chin 

Kumching 

Bread 

I’ipra 

(]hild kind 

Clmo.f Tamtawo 

Bitch 

Mescho url 

Cinld, mule 

Tawo •) . 

Birch tree 

Toura 

Child, female 

Tdmi > + 

Bed 

Blem'chum^ 

Clay 

Nakcliyungkd 

Bed chamber 

Irnlung 

Cloth 

Jena 

Bed time 

Triising 

Cloth, cotton 

Rowa jt'wu 

Bee 

Singwo 

Cloth, woollen 

Belisoiig jowa 

Blacksmith 

Got tliutvi. Khak- 

Clothes, raiment 

Jihva 


chingtuvi 

Cloud 

Konal 

Blood 

Vi 

Cold (fiigor) 

Jiingsa 

Buttocks 

Fcturia 

Colour 

No word 

Battle, fight 

Pat 

Cane (calamus) 

Di 

Boat 

Dunga 

Cock 

Loncho khoc]io§ 

Bear 

No word 

Cousin, Pat. 

f Bo’lu. BiUu 

Beard 

No word ^ 

Cousin, Mat. 

[ (m« brother) 

* The b thus marked h’ denotes the abrupt 

tone which is of very frequent occurrence. 


The b is often omitted us Cbo*mi, little; btrike ; ()lio*no, tiie nose, Ikc. 

t The re}ieutrd final vowel murks the pansini; tone wbirh is as common us the abrupt tone* 
X Ta is the crude, ~ Sontal and Urami Da, and w o, mi, are the buffixes of gender. 

§ Kh. uttereu like kw, deep in the throat. 
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V^u Vocalulmy. 


Mngliih* 

Cow 
Cough 
Copper 
*Cowh6rd 
Cotton 
' Crow 
Daughter 
Dtiugliter*in*lBw* 
Dance 
'Day 
Dust 
Darkness 
Death 

Desiref wish 
Deer 
Dispute * 

Dog 

Dog, male 
Dog, female 
Dog, young 
Dog, wild 
Dream 
Drink 
Earth, the 
Earth, a little 
Ear 
Egg 

Elephant 
Elephant, male 
Elephant, female 
Ewe 
Eye 

Eye brow 

Elbow 

Exorcist 

Earthquake 

Face 

Feather 

Feast, festival 
Father 

Father-imlaw 
My father 
Thy father 
Ills father 


Her father 
Its father 
Fever 

Fair, market 
Ferry 


Vdyu, 

Oai 

Khwen khwen 
No name 
Gai tdiivi 
Bdwa 
Gagin 
Tami 

Choyongmi 

Hdli 

Numa. K6mo. 

Pinko 

Kwnng>kwnng 

No word 

Daksa 

Kdchho 

Phwd 

Uri 

Ldncho uri 
Mes*cho dri 
Ifri cbo’mi 

G-hdrimu uri. Bene uri 

Amdng 

Tdntaang 

Kd 

K6 

Nof'Chun’g 

Chalung 

Uati 

Loncho hati 
Mi^scho hati 
Mdacho bull 
Muk’ (abrupt tone) 
Mek* kwdyu 
Koko-chus'«cha 
Balung 
Dukku 
Gnaru 

Chinchi swam (= bird 
huir) 

No word 
ITpd 
Chakhi^ 

Ang upd 
Ung upd 

K dpu. Wathim upd. 
Thung upd. Minung 
upd 

The same 
The same 
Jun'gsa 

Inglungthamlung (buy- 
ing aud'selling place) 
^ Ramsa, Ram 
Theklung. Lit. cross¬ 
ing-place 


Mndi 


Chalung. Kho*cba« 
lung 

and f. Gyetinam'sang-wO'mi 
Tanglaug 
Penki 
Le 


V&yu. 

m 

Phulung 
Wk. VIk 
Blemen 

Demea, got demen 
Angki mulung.wo-mi. 
Angki nameang-wo-mi 

Angki thoko>wo-ini 

Ho 

No name 
No name 
Kwdn. Kon 
Bo-chha lumphu 


Ri*micbhing 

Pung'mi 

Theklung 

Jama 

Jataiig 

Kow-al 

Khooho, or Khwocho 
Kikklio 

Loncho khocho 
Mescho kliucho 


Fire 

Fire-place 
Field, arable 
Finger 
Finger, nail 
Fellow-countryman 

Fellow tribemun 

Fish 

Fist 

Flavour, taste 
Flesh 
Flint 
Flour 
Flea 
Flower 
Ford 
Fly 
Food 
Fog 

Fowl kind 
Fowl, wild 
Fowl, mule 
Fowl, female 
Fowl’s egg 

Foreigner, m. 
Forehead 
Filth, dirt . 

Foot 
Form 
Forest 
Fruit 
Frog 

Garlic 
Girl 

Glue, cement 
Grandfather 
Grandmother 
God 


Gold 

Goat kind 
Goat, male 
Goat, female 
Goat herd 
Grain 
Groin 
Hammer 
Hammerer 
Hand 


Ndruog 
Vik. Ghdri 
Fc. Si 

Boyukwong. (Khwo¬ 
cho is toad) 

No name 

Tami. Meseboeboo.* 
Cho’-mi 
No word 
Kiki 
Pipi 

Caret (Bhim Sen is the 
usual object of ador¬ 
ation 

Ueldungmi. (Lit. 

the yellow) 

OheMi 

Loncho cheli 
Mescho clieli 
Cheli tuuvi 
Jomsit 
Chhlagaldng 
Topchyang 
To»vi 
Got 


* Choo is probably cho-wa, a mule child, and cho’mi, a girl, answering to td-wo and ta-mi. 
But cbo’mi is now chiefly used for a little one apd rather adjectively than substantively. 


8 c 
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Vdt/u Vocabulary. 


[No. 6. 


Engliiih, 

Handle 

Spade handle 

Hair 

Hair of head 
Hair of body 
Herdsmaa 
Head 
Heart 
Heel 
Hail 
Hemp 
Hen 
Hip 
Hope 


royw. 

LuMchyang (English 

ih) 

Chukha InfAchyang 
(English th) 

Sworn 

Fuchhi sworn 

Dakhu sworn 

Oai. Mecbbo*tiiQTi 

Puchhi 

Thum 

Konteng 

Bopum 

LapcUhyo 

Mescho khochi 

G'ingpangru 

No word 


Hoof; cloven; solid Khokhek 


Hog kind 
Hog; male 
Hog; female 
Hole 

Hoe, spade 
Husk 
Hook, peg 
Horn 

Goat’s horn 
Honey 
Horse kind 
House 


Pok’ 

Loncho pok* 

Mescho pok* 

Horn (like kh)» 
Homlung 
Chokba 
Ingsu 
Khondu 
Rung 

Che’li rung 
Singwo khuda 
No name (Go^ft used) 
Korn 


Home, dwelling«placeMudang 


Hunger 
Husband 
My husband 
Tby husband 
Her husband 


Suk'sa 
Kocho 
Ang rocho 
ITiig rocho 
fnung rocho, Minung 


Tree’s leaf 

Leatiier 

Leg—all 

Leg—true 

Light; lux. 

Lightning 

Life 

Liver 

Louse 

Lungs 

Loom 

Load 

Maiae 

Master 

Mark 

Market 

Mason 

Mankind 

Man, male 

Man, female 

Man adult; 

Maker; doer 

Madder 

Mare 

Mill-hand 
Mill—water 
Millet (kangni) 
Millet (kodu) 

Millet (juwar) 
Millet (saina) 

Milk 

Mist 

Manner, mode; way 
Monkey. Macucus 
Monkey. Semnopu 


Vdyu. 

Sing Id 

Kokchbo 

U 

Pnktdlo 
Dang'diing 
Dangdang Mkup 
Htiiuchi (breath) 

Ding ^ 

Be’mere 

lot’ 

Punc’hydng 
Kholi. Kbdli 
Mdkai 
M<5 

No name 

Inglung thamlung* 
Kern povi 
Singtong 
Loncho 
Mes-cho 

Bangcho, male. Bang- 
mi; female 
Povi 
Lira 

Mes-cho goda 

Rechydng 

The same 

Levi 

Dusi 

Densom 

Nawali 

Diidu 

Kokcho (cloud) 

Bd 

Phoka 

Phoka 



rocho. Wathim ro¬ 

thecus 




cho. A rocho 

Measure 

Pokchydng 


Instrument; Imple* 

Fochyang 

Medicine 

No name 


ment 


Mind 

Thum 


Intestines 

Chyot 

Moon 

Cholo 


Iron 

Kliakchhingmi (Lit. the 

Month 

Gholo 



black) 

Rd 

Music 

Dumku 


Jaw 

Mother 

I/mu 


Joint 

Ttiulung 

My mother 

Ang umu 


Juice 

Bulung 

Thy mother 

Uiig umu 

Mynung 

Knife 

Yukcliyang 

His; her mother 

Tnung umu. 

Knee 

Khokdli 

umu. Watliim umu. 

Knot 

No name 


A umu. 


Kitchen 

Khoklung 

Mountain 

Chiiju 

Cbhajube 

King 

Pogu 

! Mountaineer 

Chhajuwo. 

mut’vi 

Lamp, torch 

Tuphi 



Language; speech 

Dabo. DJvo 

Mouth 

Mukchu 


Lip 

Kumching 

Moustache 

Mukchhu swomf 

Leaf 

Lu 

, Moschito 

Kdnauang 



* Buying and selling place, 
t Mukchhu sworn mouth hair. 
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BngtUh, 

Mouse 

Nipple 

Noise 

rNeck 

Name 

•Night 

Net 

Needle 

Nose 

Nostril 

Navel 

Oor 

Oil 

Oak tree 
Odour, smell 
Onion • 

Ox kind 

Ordure 

Pain 

Palm of band 

Penis 

Place 

Plant 
Pleasure 
Plough 


Vdyu» * 

Chuyu 

Oliuschu 

Sangma 

Chhi^i 

Ming 

Eksa. Yeksa 
No name 

Fichyang. Chuschung 
Cho'no 

Cbo’no humlung* 

Sdlipun'g 

Yo’kipg 

Ki 

Chyakphen 
Namsang 
No word 

No word. Gai is now 
used 

Epi. Yepi 
Yansa 

m 

Penteng 

Tholu 

Ldng (in composition 
with verbs only) 

Levi 
Bong 

Rukchyang 


• English. 
Road 
Rope 
Roof 

Rhododendron 

Salt 

Silence 

Spade. Spud. Hoe 
Spear 

Shape, form 
Sheep kind 

Spirits (distilled) 

Spindle 

Spinner 

Skin 

Scull, P. 

Shoe, sandal 
Sole of foot 
Seed 
Seive 
'sleep 

Sail of boat 
Sand 
Spittle 
Sliver 


Ploughman 

Rukvi. Rukcho-wo- 

Sport, play 

No word 


mif 

Sisterhood—the 

Nunuiig-cho 

Plain 

Tengteng 

Sister 

Nunu, elder. 

A native of the plains Tengteng-wo-mi. Teng- 


younger 


tengbe mutvi 

Sitting chamber 

Mulung 

Plate, dish. Flatter 

Tulung 

Spider 

No name 

Parent 

Phokvi. Bok'pingvi 

Smith 

Khakching tovi 

Flantain 

Risa 

Snake 

Llubu 

Pine (ircf) 

Thong clihing 

Sky 

Nomo (sun) 

Pepper 

No name 

1 Son-in-law 

Janwai 

Potter 

Ko-chonvi 

Sun 

Tawo 

Peach 

PowanseJ 

My son 

Aiig tawo 

Priest 

None (Pater faroilias 

Thy son 

IJng tawo 


perforitis the part) 

His, her son 

A tawo. Watbim 

Ram 

Loncho-beli 


Pniing tawo. M 

Rut 

Chuyu 


. tawo 

Rain 

Ndnum 

Slioulder 

Phaka 

Ruins—the 

Nannum tokvmuma} 

Shepherd 

Beli tunvi 

Rice in husk 

Buj:l 

Side 

Yakajn. Khuk 

Rice unhnsked 

Chliilu^ga 

Star 

Klin amen 

Rice, boiled 

Hum 

Summit, top 

Waiii 

River 

Bingmu 

Snow 

Liri 

Rivulet 

Gang 

Summer 

Jekliom numa 

Root 

Ro-chhitig 

Storm 

Kurigjum 

Rust 

Kee 

Steam 

Hihli 

Rudder 

• 

No word 

• 

Smoke 

Kulu 


Vdgu. 

Lorn 
Ddmta 
No name 
Thdn»kapu'li 
Chia, culinary. Jikhom, 
other 
Giwon 
Cbokbd 
No word 
Ndrung 

Bell (Bhenglung is the 
Barwal) 

Bukc'ha 
Chingchyang 
Chingvi 
Kokchho 
Puchhi ru 
Khokhek 
Le petigteng 
Ru (bone) 

Yayaug 
fmpi 
No name 
No word 
Gheku 

Dawangmi. Lit. tlie 

1 • • . t I •. 


* Place where nose is perforated, 
t Wo is masculine suffix: mi, feminine = haUwala-wali 
$ Sc~ fruit, generic sigii» as Phum is for trees. 

§ Literally, rain-pelting days, or rainy season. 
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Vdyu Vocabulary. 


[No. iJ. 


^ngltth. 

Strength 

Sonif 

Siw 

Sunshine 

Sunrise 

Sunset 

Still 

Stone 

Stomach 

ShadOi shadow 

Straw 

Sword 

Tail 

Testicle 

Tiger 

Thigh 

Thirst 

Tooth 

Turmeric 

Toe 

Toe nail 

Tongue 

Time 

Thread 

Thunder 

Thief 

Theft 

Tree 

Tree bark 

Uncle, Pat. 
Unrle, Mat. 
Urine 

Man's urine 
Goat’s urine 
Vein 


Vdyu. 

Choli 
Kwom 
Mescho pok’ 

Nomo, Kama 

Lo-gang 

Nomo^Ioksing 

Nomo-thipsing 

Bukcha pochyang 

Lunplm 

MuU (the organ) 

Veli 
Khisti 
No name 
Mun 

Chalung (egg) 

BHu 

Phekteng 

Tidaksa 

Lu 

Syiphi 
Ld blemen 
Lc demen 
L£ 

No name. Sing in com¬ 
position with verbs) 
No word 
Nomo S&ngma 
Khutumuii 
Khutu 

Singphum* (Phum in 
composition) 

Sing kokchhu (~ tree 
leather)* 

Pongpong 

Kuku 

Chipi. Chepi 
Singtong ohipi 
Che'lt cbdpi 
Vichho lorn 


Vegetable, wild herbs Cbokphi setung 
and roots 


Vetch, pea 
ViUage 

Victuals 

Vice, sin 

Voice 

Valley 

Vulva 

Wall 

Water 


No word 

No word (Mulung — 
dwelling-place is used) 
Jataiig 
No word 
Sangma 
No word 
Juju 
Khoksu 
Ti 


MnylUh. 
Water spring 
Drinking water 
Cooking water 
Washerman 
Washing water 


Tdyu. 
Ti vok lung 
Dakmnng ti 
Khoschyung ti 
Up’vi 

Upchyang ti 


-- -- , , 

Weight (instrument) Pokc’hydng 
Weight, heaviness No word 


Wife 

Komi ' 


My wife 

Ang romi 


Thy wife 

Ung romi 


Uis wife 

Wathim romi. 

A romi. 


Minung romi. Tuuiig 
romi 

' r Our wife 

Angohi romi, excl. 

oS 

Ungchi romi, iiicl. 

j Your wife 

Ungchi romi 


C Their wife 

Achi-romif 

or 1 



Wathim | 

nakphon 


A Minung | 
Tnuug J 

romi 

/Our wifp J 

Angki romi, ezcl. 

SNOur wife 

Ungki romi, inch 

3 1 Your wife 

Uniii romi 


(.Their wife 

A khuta-romi. 

fnung 


khata-romi. 

Wathim 


khata-romi 

or Mi- 


nung khata-romi 

War 

Dikphi 


Wheat 

No name 


Winter 

Juntrsa nomo 


Wizard 

Jociihang pdvi 


Witchcraft 

Jochhang 


Witch 

Jochimng povi 


M'ealth 

Penku. Gosta 

Weaver 

Jeva pnngvi 


Weed, gta^s 

Moksa 

• 

Woman 

M escho 


Wood 

Sing 


Wool 

Bell sworn 


Work 

No word, 
used 

Kam is 

Wound 

Burna 


Wrist 

GiSt thulung 


Year 

Pronouns. 

Thong 


I, 4*80 

Go 


Thou 

Gdn 


He, She, It 

Wa’thi, Mi. 

r. A 

We two 

Gonukjio 



• See tree’s leaf where sing is only used. So also in branch of tree, voot of tree, flower or 
fruit of tree, Newari is the same si hau = sing lo. With the entire tree of all sorts phum 
is suffixed, as risa phum, 4 )lantain tree — kela ma Newari. 

t llie possessive m, mu is repeated or not and given either with the pronoun or with t)ie 
numeral thus; ‘of them the two the child’ is Wathim nakpom cho'mi orMinung’nakpocho'mi. 

% Wife or wives is the same. The plural sign khdta is seldom or never added to the noun 
wbro the pronoun conveys the sense. 
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English, 
Ye two 
They two 


^ We all 
incl. ezcl. 
Ye ail 
They all 

This 

That 

Thesci dual 

These, plural 
Those, dhul 


Those, plural 


Vdgu, 

Gonchhe* 

t nakpo. A nakpo. 
Wiithi iiakpu.* Mi- 
nakpo 
Gokhata 

Gone. Gdnekhata 
Mikhata. Wathikb^ta. 

rkhata. Akiiata 
r, »11 three genders 
A, Waibi, Mi, ditto, (a, 
is rather possessive) 
r nakpo: m. and f. T 
nayuDg: ii. 
t khata: m. f. n. 

WMi nakpo, A nakpo. 
Minikpo, m. f. Wa- 
thi imyung, &g. n.f 
Wdthiklrata ] „ 

I"-5^' 

None 
Noue 


son 


Self, selves 
Myself, Thyself. 

Himself 

Own, my, thy, his own None 

Any, some (kui) per- Su ; Suna, D. Su 

ndkpo, PI. Sukhatu 
or Susu; m. and f. 
subs, and adj. 

Miache: n. subs. only. 
Misebe nayung, D. 
Mische khata or Mis- 
che Mische, FI. 
Cliliinggnak rm. f. n. 
Yuiiggiiak J subs.and 
Hatha | atlj. and 
k adv. 

Mitha 
No word 

Khiri. Khulup in num¬ 
bering 

Phuk: com. gen. subs, 
and adj. Bu, adj. only 


Any. some (kueeb) 
thing 


Many, much 
Few, little 
How mueb, many 

So much, many 
All 

The whole 
Half 


English, 

Which. What, Who, 
Relative, of all gen¬ 
ders, subs, or ad¬ 
jectival, and 

Which? What? 
Interrogative, rela¬ 
tive, Wiiich of se¬ 
veral exhibited per¬ 
sons or things; 
subs. adj. m. f. n. 

Who? 


Vdyu, 

Hanung, subs, and adj. 
Hdnung nakpo, m.f.: 
Hanung nayung, n.: 
Dual. 

Hdnung hdnung or 
Hanung khata, FI.; 
m. f. n.: inter, and 

relativet 


Whoever 
What ? 


Whatever 

Either 

Uulh 

Several 

My 

Thy 

His, her, its 


fip 


Our 

Your 

Their 




'Our 

Your 

Their 


Su. Sana, m. f. Sana 
nakpo, Dual, Susu, 
Sana suna or sukhata, 
PI. m. and f.: subs, 
and adj. 

Sunado 

Mische, n.: subs. Mis- 
die nayung. Dual. 
Mische khata. Mis¬ 
che mische, PI. 

Mischeda 

r ki wathi. T ki mi 

Nukpo, m. f. Nangh 
mi. f.| Nayung, n. 

No word 

Ang 

Uiig 

A I all three 

Wathim f genders 
Tnung 
Miuung 

Angchl. excl. 

Ungchi incl. 

Unchi 

tiiakpum.§ Minak- 
pum. Wathim nak- 
piim. A uakpum or 
Achi 

Angki, ezcl. Ungki, incl. 

Unni 

A khata. Wathim kha¬ 
ta. Minung khata. 
Inung khata 


* Chhe the dual sign of 2iid pronoun is not used with Ist and Srd. The numeral two 
(nakpo) is substituted. 

t e. g. Hanung gothoto'pungmi mil nomi. the hand with which I struck pains me. 
Literally, what hand with 1 struck that pains. However much the Tartar tongues eschew 
relative pronouns, they still can and do use them in this way, and Newuri which is one of the 
simpler Himalayan tongues herein agrees with Vdyu which belongs to the complex class. So 
also you can say for '*call the man who has come” Hdnungdo dongmi mii khamto, or, more 
>i8uaily, Phistu khamto. • 

'X See numerals. Nakpo, m.; Naiigmi, f. j Nayung neuter, is no doubt the proper form. 
But these signs are passing out of use and Nakpo is now often used for all persons, male 
or female. 

§ I nak pum or Inung nakpo or Inung nakpum. The possessive nung is peculiar to the 
demonstratives which it distinguishes from the adverbs of time and place. Inungmu or 
minungmu, uf him. Inhemu Miuhemu, of here, of theie. llhemu Mithemu, of now, of then. 



Dual 


378 

Englith. 

Mine 

Thine 

His, ber's, its 

'Our’s 

Your’s 
■ Their's 

L 


Tiyu Vocalulary, 


[No. 5. 


Ang mu 

Une mn 

Al mu. Wathim mu. 
Minung mu. I'nung 
mu 

Angchimu. excl, 

Ungnhimu. incl. 

Ungchimu 

Achimu. Wnthim nnk 
pomu. Miimtig itak 
pomu. Tuung nuk 
pomu. 


y 

e 

■1 


Engluh, 

"0UI*8 

Your’s 

/rheir*8 


Vdgu. 

Ani^cbimu. ext:I« 
Ungriiimu. incl. 
XJniiimu 

Wathim khatamu. Mi 
khdtamu. t kliata- 
mu.* A khatamu, 
Futius. 

Minung khata mu. 
Iiiung khata mu 


* T or inung, that is, the genitive sign is repeated at pleasure, Nung and ni, as well as 
m and mu (and also im) are geuiiWal and inllexioual. luung of Ibis person : Ini of this place. 


1857.] 


Good 

Bad 

Cunning 

Deceitful 

Candid 

Truthful 

MhUcious 

Benevolent 

Industrious 

Idle 

• 

True 

False 

Passionate, hasty 

Placid, patient 

Cowardly 

Brave 

Constant minded * 
Uncliungeable 
Inconstant 1 
Changeable J 

Wasteful, profuse 

Niggardly 
Kind, gentle 
Unkind, harsh 
Obedient 
Disobedient 
Mad, idiotic 
Licit 
Illicit 

Bodily, physical 
Mental 

Hungry 

Thirsty 


Naked 

Libidinous, man 
Libidinous^ woman 


Vdyu Vocabulary. 

Vdyu Adjectives. — Vocabulary, 


379 




Crude, 

Noh'ka 

{ Mang nnh’ka 
Chek pangsing 

Maug pingvi 

Diksa hotvi 
Noh'kathum gotvi • 
Yangsa havi 
Being havi 
Kam povt 
Hanvi Miitvi 
Kam mang povi 
C Diksa 
I Diksa hotvi 
J Mang diksa 
1 Diksa mang hotvi 

{ Kisi bukvi 
Risi not*vi 
Risi- 

C Mang risi bukvi notvi 
t Mang risi ■■ 

r Ranvi 
\ Ram not’vi 
j Mang ranvi 
^ Rammd not*vi 

Wonvi 

Mdng wonvi 

f Hokcho 
\ Ho’vi: 

Khali 

Yansa manghavi 
Ydiisahavi: 

Honvi 
Mdtighonvi 
Tlfumnasidumta: 
pH tang: n* 

Mang pdtang 
Chhomu 
Thummu 
^ Siiksa 
j Suksa metvi 
(, iSuksa metu 
J Tidaksa 

iTidaksa 

I meta 

f Gunangsenti 
\ Luphta 

Mcscho daksa metvi 
Lonebo daksB metvi 


Affixes, 


ma8,/em, neuter. 

wo mi 

mu. 

wo mi 

mu. 

wo mi 

mu. 


{ 

{ 

} 

} 


in. fm 
no affix, 
m. f. 
no affix. 

ditto. 


ditto. 


Participal, like all 
ot the same form 
that follow. 


wo mi mu. 
no affix, 
wo mi mu. 

no affix, 
m. f. 
no affix, 
wo mi. 
m. f. no affix, 
wo mi. 

111. f. 

no affix. 


■ditto, 

wo mi. 

* m. f.: no affix, 
wo mi: no neuter, 
no affix, 
no affix, 
sn. f. : no affix, 
no affix, 
no affix, 
no affix, 
ditto 

^genitival, n. 

wo mi mu.* 

m. f. 
no affix. 

wo mi mu.* 

m. f. 
no affix, 
wo mi mu. 

m. f. n. : no affix, 
m.: no affix, 
f.: no affix. 


Wo and mi for rationale: mn for other beings. 


[No. 5. 
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Vayu Vocabulary. 


Gluttonous 
Drunkard, drunken’*' 
Foul mouthed 
Abusive 

Alive 

Dying 

Dead 

Sick 

Sickening 
Sick, sickened 
Healthy, healthful 
Sleepy, asleep 
Healthful 
Wakeful, waking 
Awake, intr. 
Awakened, tr. and 
causal 
Young 
Youthful 


Chhing gnakjOvi 
Chhing gnaktunvi 
Jit*vi 
Jisi 

( Kenki 
t Gotvi 
Met*vi 
Mc'ta 
Met’kenvi 
Mang phat’vi 
Met kiuta 
Fhatvi • 
rnvi. Impi yot’vi 
Imta, Impi yos'ta 
Si'vi. Bok'vi 
Sipta. Bokta 
Sipta. Sip pingta 
Pokta. Fuk pingta 


Cho*mi 

Ithijila (= small) 
^Mature, in prime of life | Banf-m^ 


Old, aged 
Strong 

Weak 

Confined 
Free, Freed 

Handsome 

Ugly 
Tall, high 
Short, low 
Great, big 

Small, little 

Fat, fattened 
Thin, thinned 
Tired, weary 
Fresh, not tired 
Lame, 

Lamed 

Blind, blinded 

Deaf 

Dumb 

Alone, solitary 

Companioned 

Wise 

Foolish 

Learned 

Ignorant 


Chokta 
Choti 

Choti notvi-khotvi 
Mang choti 
Mang choti khotvi 
Thikta 
Teshta 
( Bing'Cho 
< Bing-mi 
C Bingmu 
Mang bing*cho 
Jongta 
Maii^ jongta 
Honta 
f Cho’mi 
I Ithijila 
Lonta 
Gerta 
Jyopta 
Mang jyopta 
Khokhappovi 
Mang khokvi 
Mang yenvi 
Mang thatvi 
Mang hot’vi 
Chhaling 
Kacho gotvi 
Juk’vi. Set'vi 
Mang jukvi. Setvi 
Lista 

Mang lista 


m. f.; no affix, 
ditto. 

m. and f.: ditto, 
wo, mi. m. f. 
wof mi mu. 
m. f. No sign. 
ID. and f. 
m. and f. 

j m. f. 


[ Participal. No affix 
of gender. 


m. f. 
in. f. 


'Ditto. 


} 


^ Ditto. 


m. f. n: no affix. 


{ 


m. 

f. 

m. f. n; no affix. 

wo, m. mi, f. mu, n. &e. 

m. f. n. 

wo mi mu. 

no affix. 

m. f. n.: no affix. 

m. f. n.» no affix* 

^ rationals. 

n. and c.: bestials, 
mi mu. 

m. f. II.: no affix. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

m. f. n.: no affix, 
m. f. n.: no affix, 
ditto, 
m. f. n. 
no affix, 
m. f. n. 

m. f. n, i. e. rationals and beasts, 
m. f. n. 

cho, m.: mi, f.: mu, n. &c. 

ID. f.: no sign, 
m. f.: no sign, 
ditto, 

m. f.: no sign, 
ditto. 


• Drunken = drunk cannot be applied to a being, any more than heard, though 
beaten, seen, &c* can. The inherence of the passive sense in the past participle 
generally is the reason why the present participle of transitives is aoristic. Tunvi 
is he who drinks or drank. Tunta is what is drunk. 

t Wo. VO, and mi for mas. and fem. of rationals: mu for irrationals but often 
used for all, as a sign of common gender. 
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Voottbulaty. 


Rich 

Poor 

Noisy, talkative 

Silent 

Dirty 

Clean 

Cleauaed 

Mavried 


Not married, single 


Taxed 

Exempt 

Old 

New 

Ready, prepared 
(clothes, food &c. 

Unready, not ready 

Ready 

Unready 

Common, abundantly 
procurable 

Scarce, rarely procur¬ 
able 

Public, assert, revealed, 
patent 

Private, secret, con¬ 
cealed, latent 

Successful 

Piusperous 

Unprosperous 

Unsuccessful 

Saleable 


’ Got’vi 
Penkhu 
Mang gotvi 
Mang penkhu 
, Penkhu mang gotvi 
Davo povi* 

Hotvi 

Itvi 
Botvi 

Giwon ponvi* 
r Penki 

\ Penki notvi. 

Wota 

Penki mang notvi. 

Ro-chot 
Ro-mi 

Ro-cho-gotvi, f.; Romi gotvi, m. 
Bia pota m. f, 

^Mang rocho m. 

\ Mang romi f. 

1 Bia miing pota c, 

Ro'Cho-ronii mang gotvi. 

Pliengvi 


m. f.: no sign. 

wo, m. mi. f. no, neuter. 


wo mi. 
m. f. partie, 

m. f.: no sign. 

m. f.: no sign. 

wo, m. mi, f. mu, n. &c. 

m. f. n.: no sign. 

m. 

f. 


} 


Mang phengvi 
f Yukhang 
\ Mithong 
Nyesi 
(Chusta 
f Minta 
(Mang chuata. 
cMina minia. 

Taring 
Mang tering 
SLingtang. 

CChbing gnak lingtang. 
^Yang gnak lingtaug. 


m. f. D. Participal. 

I wo, m. mi, f. mu, n, and c. 
wo, m. mi, t mu, n. and c. 

jn.; 


no sign. 


wo rat 
wo mi 


mu. 

mu. 


Khunta 


1 

1 


Khista 
Hokvit 
Hnkta 
lloktung 
Mang bokvi. 
Mang hoktu. 
Mang hoktang. 
Tliamtang 


^ m. f. n. No sign. 

!> m. f. n. of all 3 times. 


m. f. n. 


* From pako and poQcbe respectively. 

t Rocho and Romi are so generally used substantivally for man and wife that 
there is some hesitation about the adjectival use of them, though ** cho aud mi** 
as suffixes are demonstrably equivalent to wo, vo and mi. Still as they are some¬ 
what obsolete the latter are often now superadded, bing-cho-wo = pulclier, bing-cho- 
mi = pulchra. Other words of the same form, as Bangcbo, adult or an adult, are 
also used in the same two ways, vis.: Bancho, bangroi and Bangchowo, bang- 
chomi. Compare Lou-cho, a man and Mes-cho, a woman among the substautives. 
Bo-chho — the white-bodied, a white man, is quite a different affair, 
t Bok*, a neuter verb, is the source. 

8 © 


[No. tk 


m 


Vti^u Vocahulary. 


Sold 

Purchaseable 

Purchased 

Similar 

Dissimilar 

The same 

Differeut 
Another 
Easy 
Difficult 
Chanaf’ful 
Changeable 
CliHUued 
Ch'iiigeless 
Unchangeable 
Unchanged 
Oiderly, set in order 
Disorderly, disordered 
Having possessed of 
teneus 

Dispossessed 
Ousted 
Nut having 

Ornamented 

Plain 

Useful 

Useless 


Thamta 

Ingtdng 

Ingta 

Totvi 

Miiiig tot’vi. 
(Kwoiigniu 
cKwoiig uurungmu 
Gegemu 
Gyetti. Gyeti 
Maiig chamta m. f* n. 
Chumta m. f. n. 
dy.ipvi 
Jyaptang* 

•Fyapta 
Wang jyapvi 
Miiiig jyaptang 
Wang Jyapta 
Tophta (Tohta) 

Khahm khulim pota 


m. f. n. 
m. f. n. 
m. f. n. 
m. f, n. 


Jgenitival, all genders. 

I Past participles. 

\ Participles pr. and f.: m. f. n.: 
\ No sign. 

P. Part. 

j- Pr. and fut. participles. 

m. f. n.: participial. 

Di. f. II.: participial. 



Got’vi. Tovi 
Mang gotvi 
Wang gota 
Mang tuta 
Thosta 
Bing chopota 
Wftiig biiig chopota 

Kamu, genitival 


m. f.: participial, 
m. f.: participial. 


J ditto. 

y Kampovi, m. f. 
(^Kainpachyang,D.: participial* 


Mang kammu. 

kam rnang povi. 
kam mang pachyang. 


Quick moving, active 

Plakvi 

ra, f.: no neuter, 

Slow moving, lazy, inert 

Gatvi 

m. f.: no neuter. 

'Wholesome, eatable 

Jatang 

n. 

Unwholesome, uneatable 

Mang jatang 

n. 

Manufactured wrought, 

Pota 

n. 

Unwi ought 

Mang pota. 

YeWi 

n. (verb yep*.) 

Sharp 

Sharpened 

Yepta. Yeppingta. 

n. (verb Gnuii.) 

Blunt 

Gnurnvi 

Blunted 

Gnuta. Gnut’pingta 

Grinded 

Beta 


Woven 

Pungta 

1 

Spun 

Chingta 

Past participles. 

Platted 

Pungta 

1 

Spacious, wide, ample 

Byengta 

j 

Contracted, narrow 
Moving, capable of 
motion 

Wang by-engta 


DukVi 

m. f. n. 

Moveable, capable of 
being moved 

Thnktaiig 

m. f. n. 

Motionless, n. ^ 

Wang dukvi 

m. f. n. 

Moved, a. 

Thukta 

m. f. n. 

Moved, n. 

Dukta 

m. f> n. 


* These agree as being derived from iiitransiiive verb jyapehc. Jyapvi, who or 

what changes) Jyaptang who or what is wont or liable to change. 
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Vdt/u Vocalulary. 


d83 


ImmoTeable 

Figured 

FigurelesB 

Figureable 

Uiillgureable 

Luminous 

ISiiiuiug 

Illumined 

Illuminated 

liiumiiiable 

Dark, ob'^cure 

Darkened 

Flaming 
Hiirning.aelf 
Kindled-self 
Kindled 'S 
Lighted (other 
lud'iuied 3 

llurnt, consumed by fire 

Burning, in process of 
dobtructiion by fire 
Extinguishing self, 
going out, dying 
(flame) 

Extinguished self, gone 
out 

Extinguished by other, 


Mang thuktang.* 
^Naning 
^Narung notvi. 
^Namng ma not?i. 
?Miuig m'lrutig 
^Narung pataiig, 
^Narung liutaiig. 
^Narung mang parang. 
^Nurung mang hatang. 

[ Dang dang mu. 

^ Dang dang dutnfa. 

[ Dang dang notvi. 

Dang dang pota. 

Dang dang thuinta. 
Dang dang nia patang. 
5Kung kuni; mu. 

<Kung knng no'ta, 
SKuiig kung po(a. 
^Kung kung thumta. 
Navi, caudle. 

Jotv'i, flie. 

Nuta juti'a. 

TNata, Josta.* 

< Nar* pingta. 

[ Jut’piiiittu. Dupta. 
cYemta, general. 

^Umta, a corpse. 


} 


Yemvi. 

MetVi. 


Me'ta. 


put out, 


Met’pingta. SLshta. 


The upper, superior Loukha 

The lower, inferior Yonkha 


wo, m. mi, f. mu, n. and u. 


wo mi mu. 


cho mi mu. 
chu mi mu. 


* One great defect of this language (largely participated hy the cognate tongues 
and even by English) is rendered peculiarly observable in its adjectives, owing to 
their being so very commonly the same with its participles. The defect is this., 
that all sorts of veibs (neuter, reflex and transitive) and even the various forms of 
the same verbal root, are confounded in the participles ; that is they take identical 
forms us participles, though the senses be often very diflerent. Thus Nache, kindle 
thyself or be kindled, and nako, kindle it, and nato, kindle it for him, nil alike 
give navi and natu; and, as there is no separate form of the agent, navi is also 
the kiiidier. I’uins uie taken by the multiplication of routs to keep the several 
borts of action distinct; but the further distinctions of active, intiunsitive and 
transitive action are lost in the participles by defects of structure in the language. 
Thus sibhta is self-killed nnd killed by another, and nata is self-kindled or kindled 
by another, thouuh iiatpingta, the causal, mav be used to express the latter sense. 
Tlie defects of English aggravate those of Yayu. Thus u lamp tliat hag been 
lighted, while it burns, is a burning lamp or lighted lamp, though the last word 
seems to infer what is past. In Yayu you can similarly say navi or nata tuphi, 
though navi (trans.) be also the lighter, not the lighted. In English you cannot say 
the lighting lamp for the lamp that is kindled and burning. In Yayu you cannot 
<use the word burning which is appropriated to destruction by flra. 
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Vayu Vocalulary, 


Ril^ht 

Left 

Central 

Eastern 

Western 

Northern 

Southern 

Faeaable 

Accessible 

Impassable 

Cultivated (soil) 

Uncultivated 

Cultivable 

Uncultivable 

Fruitful, rich (soil) 

Barren, poor sterile 

Sandy 

Clayey 

Calcarious 

Saline 

Muddy 

Dusty 

Brackish (water) 

Fresh 

Flowing 

Still 

Deep 

Shallow 

Fine, fair 
Cold 
Hot 
Cloudy 

Sunshiny 

Bainy, wet 
Dry. fair 

Moist, full of vapour 
Moist, sappy 
Green (wood) 

Juicy (fruit) 


JuicelesB, dry 

Wooden 

Leathern 

Stony, made of stone 
Stony, stone bearing 

Wet (clothes) 

Dry 

Wooded (land) 

Open, naked 




J£ja«mn 
Khanja«mn 
Madum-mu 
Nomo loklung mu 
Nomo thiplung-mu 

{ Liriphum>mu 
Lonkha-mu 
Yonkba-mu 
Khoktang. 

Khokmung. 
f Matig khoktang, 

\ M4ng khokmung. 

Rnkta. Dota. 

Mang rukta. Mang dota. 
Ruktang. Dotang. 

Mang ruktang. Mang dotang. 
Hokvi. , 

Mang hokvi. 

No name. 

Cbotang. 

Cbunmu. 

Jikhommu 

PeS'Chyongmu. 

Pinkumu. 

Jikhommu. 

{ Daktang (desirable.) 

Chhumta (sweet.) 

Gik’vi 
Mang gikvL 
Kho (s) ta. 

Mang iho (s) ta 

Hojumpovi. 

Noh’kamu. 

Jungsamu. 

Jeta, Jekhommu, 

Kokchbomu. Eokcbho not'vi. 


Genitival. Mu is the genitive 
case sign. 


Log&ngmu 
^Logang katvi 
Nanummu 
J Nanum tok*vi 
Nanummang tok’vi 
Kowal uotWi 

^ Cbha'langmu 


Genitival. 

Participal. 

ditto. 

Genitival. 


Genitival. 

Participal. 


C Bulummu 
) Bulum notvi 
t bulufu mi notvi. 

< Sosomn. 

(.Mitog bulummu, 

Singmu, 

Kokchbomu. 

^ Lumphumut 
Lumpbu notvi. 

Na'u. 

Dungta. Bo*ta. Santa. 

Thimthimmn 1 r 

Liik.Uik.ma }Gemt.TaI. 
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Coloured 

Colourless 

Colourable 

Pit to be coloured 

Bed 

White (thing) 

White (man) 

Black 

Blue 

Green 

Yellow 

Sweet 

Sour 

Bitter 

Ripe, ripened 

Bapeiiing 

Raw 

Rotten 

Sound, fresh 

Coarse 

Fine 

Rough 

a T to touch 

Smooth 

Polished 

Unpolished 

Straight 

Crooked 

Full, filled 

Empty 

Self-emptied 

Emptied by another 

Causal of the last 

Solid 

Hollow 

Heavy 

Light (levis) 

Great 

Small 

Long 

Short 

Wide 

Narrow 

High 

Low 

Angular 

Round 

Spherical 

Pointed 

Edged 

Broken, long things 


Yayu Vocabulary. 


^ Participal. 


WO 

mi 

mu. 

wo 

mi 

mu. 

WO 

mi. 


wo 

mi 

mu. 

wo 

mi 

mu. 

wo 

mi 

mu. 


Chikta* Blektli 
r Mang cbikta 
\ Mang blekta 
Chiktang. 

Blektang. 

Langciihing 
Dawang 
Bocliho 
Khakchhing 
No name. 

Girung 
Heldung 
Clihingjimu. 

Juta (from Juto, make sour.) 
Khata (from Kbato. make bitter.) 
Miiita. Jisiita. 

Minvi. Jitvi. 

Cbhaldng wo mi 

Ri (h) ta, Wonta, 

Mang li (s) ta. Mang wonta. 
Hokhro 
Napi 
Hokhro 
Liku 
Likyep 
Likypp pota. 

Likyep ma pota. 

Cheng-cheug 
r Kojulang 
L Kwonghhet 
J Phul 
\ Uauita 
Polang 

Polang no*ta, dumta. 

Polang pota. 

Puluiig papingta. 

Phul 
Polang 

Lista (Li, root; Lita trans.) 
Oksang 

Honta (size or rank.) 
r Cliu’mi (size and rank.) 

\ Ithijila (young) 

Phinta 
Mang phinta 
Byengta 
Mang byengta. 

Jongta 

{ IMang jongta 
Tesre 
No word. 

Teltel 
Kulkul 
Kyerkyer 
Ye’vi. Yepta 
f Reta (selO 
\Kheta (by other). 

Jekta (self.) Chikta (by other.) 


mu. 


wo 

mi 

mu. 

wo 

mi 

mu. 

wo 

mi 

mu. 

wo 

mi 

mu. 

wo 

mi 

mu. 

wo 

mi 

mu. 

wo 

mi 

mu. 

wo 

mi 

mu. 

wo 

mi 

mu. 

no sign, 

m. f. n. 

wo 

mi 

mu. 

wo 

mi 

mu. 

wo 

ms.) 

mi 

mu. 

wo 

mi 

mu. 


n.: no sign, 
n. : no sign, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

ail genders : no sign 
ditto. 


wo 

mi 

mu. 

wo 

mi 

mu. 

wo 

mi 

mu. 

wo 

mi 

mu. 

wo 

mi 

mu. 
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Vbju rocahilary. 


No. 5. 


Torn 

Split 

Intire 

Porous 

Imporous 

Opening 

Open 

Shutting 

Shut 

Spread 

Folded 


Expanded, blown (flower) Thi'ta. 

Expaiiditig (ditto) Bot'vi. 

Closed, shut =- not ex- 1 

(.litt..) jMangbota. 

Unblown, not blowing Mang bot*vi. 
Tight 
Stack 

Loose, unsteady 
Shaking 
Shakeabic 
Fixed, firm 
Unshakeable 
Unshaking 
Cooked 
Lolled 
11 ousted 
Grilled 


Jekta (self.) Jita (by other.) 

Chitu.* 

By negative prefix to all or any of the above 7 words. 
Jot’vi. 

Mang jotWi. 

Hovi. 

llota. 

Thiltvi. 

Thikta. 

Chliya (s) ta. 

Kho (s) ta. 


} 


Hairy 

Hail less 
Feathered 

Falling (on ground) 
Fulling (from aloft) 
Fallen 

About to fall 
Ready to fall 
Palling (tree) 

Fallen (tree) 

Felling (man) 

Felled (tree) 

About to be felled 
Rising. Standing 
Erect. Risen 
Raised. Made erect 
Lifted up, aloft 
Pnt down 
Sitting 
Seated self 


Khwasta. 

Woso. Wosomu. 

Hokvi. Hoktang. 

Do (ft) ta. 

Dot’pingta. 

Maiig huktang. Mdng bokvi. 

Khost^ 

Tibe kVosta, 

Chota } khostii. 

Sworn gotvi Partiripal. 

Sworn mu Geaitival. 

Sworn ma got’vi. Mang awommu. 
Chinch! swommu. Chinohi sworn iiotvi. 
Riikvi m. f. 

Dukvi in. f. n. 

Rukta. Dukta. 


j Ruktang. Duktang. 


Likvt. 

Likta. 

Photvi. 

Phosta. 

PliOMtang. 
fvi, Buk’vi. 

Ipta. Uukta.t 

Ippingta. Bukpingta. Pukts. 
Ke'ta. Guta. 

Tola 

Mutvi. 

Musta (Muplita.) 

Mui'piugta. 


Seated by other 

Lying down. Recumbent Likvi in. f. n. 

Laid down. lieclined Liktu (self) 

Prostrated. Laid down liikpingtu (by other.) 

Wakened 1 . c- . 

Awake Sipta. 

* These six are nearly equal to Urdu and Hindi tuta, tora; phula phora 
phata, phara. f Ipta if previously seated ; Bukta if lying down. 
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Awakened, causal 

Sippingta. 


Waking 

Sipvi. 


Wakening 

Sippingvi. 


Sleeping 

Imvi. 


Asleep 

Imta. 


Sleepy 

Inipi yot’vi# 


Put to sleep 

Impingta. 


Foreign 

Gyeti namsang 

wo-mi-mu.’ 

Home-bred, ofone’s own ^ 

r Angki narnsang 

wo-mi-mu. 

race 

1 Angki thoko 

wo-mi-mu. 

Written 

Blekia. 


Read 

Lists. 


Desirous 

Yotvi, (hikvi. 


Desired 

Yosta, dakta. 


1 liS&l l*U 111A • 

fYosUng, yot’mung 


4.^cdirdUJC 

1 Daktang. Dskmang. 


Eaten 

Jotaf 


Drank 

Til ngla. 


Loving 

Chhunvi. 


Loved 

riilninta. 


Amiable, fit to be loved 

(Mihuntaiig. 


Payable 

PhenuUng. Fhengmung 

Paid 

Phengta 


Well odoured 

Noh'ka namsang 

wo*ini-mu. 

Stinking 

Ulntig noh'ka namsang 

wo-mi-mu. 

Tibetan 

Chiiugong 

wo-mi-mu. 

Nepalese 

Hrijgong 

wo-mi-mu. 

Of the plains of India 

Gagm 

wo-mi-mu. 

Woollen, made of wool 

Beliswommii 

n. 

Woolly, wool-bearing 

Beliswum notvi 

m. f. 

Wooden, made of wood 

Sini;mu 

n. 

Timber-bcttring, woody 

Smgnot’vi. 

n. 

Golden 

llelduitg-mi, f. ? 


lion, udj. made of iron 

Khakchhing-mi, f. ? 


Silver,adj. made ofsilvert Dawdng-mi, f. 


H'iiry, made of hair 

Swominu 

n. 

Hairy, bearing hair 

Sworn not'vi 

m. f. 


* Literally of another smelL snnellin!; differently from one’s own folk, 
t The Englihli senses of the participles eating and drinking mu^t be variously 
expressed by the participles* infinitive and gerunds^ thus, Don’t hinder the eating 
man, Jovi or jovi singtoiig thu thikto. By dint of eating or by excess of eating 
lie will get ill, Jnhe juhe nouii (no to be ill and to be). Katiiig is better tiian drink¬ 
ing, Tuiigniungklien jamung noh’ka. By drinking to excess he got intoxicated 
Clihincgtiak time;! ungha vimi. 

X These last three words mean literally the yellow, the black and the shining or 
white. Vety much as in English, they are of the same form as sub»tantives and 
aiijectives. They appear to be regarded as feminines because (hey have the 
feiiiiiiiiie suflix formativo, or mi. 
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As great as be 

Greater than he 

Greatest of all 
As small as she 
Smaller than she 

Smallest of all 

Very great 
Very small 
Very cold 
Very hot 
Cold 

Colder 

Coldest 

Hot 

Hotter 

Hottest 


Comparison of Adjectives, 

Wathim bAhamu houta, 

'Wathim khen honta. 

{ Min^^lThata-} i^onta, or Sabim khen-honta. 

{ MinmiJ'khL- } khen-cho’mi. 

Clihing giiak honta. 

Chhing gnitk cho'mi. 

Ohbing gnuk khimta. 

Chhing gnak jeta, or jikhommu. 

Khimta. 

'. Mini. .} khen khimta* 

I tii T 

' Mini- I khimta, or Sabim khen khimta. 

Jeta, Jekhommu. 

{ AHni- } 0*^ jekhommu. 

f Ini- ^ Khata khen jeta or jekhommu, or Sabim khen 
Mini- $ jeta. 


Separate. 

1. Kolu 

2. Na-yung 

3. Chhu-yung 

4. Bli-ning 

5. t/-ning 

6. Chhu-ning 


Vduu Numerals, 


Masculine. 

/Kom-pn 

\Kwong-pu 

Na-k-po 

Chhu-k'po 

Bli-k-pu 

Ung-pu? 

Caret 


Feminine. 
Kwomi 
Kwoiigmi 
Nang.mi 
Chhung-rat 
Bli-ng-mi 
Um-rai ? 

Caret 


Neuter and common. 
|koIu 

Nayung 

Chhu-yung 

Bli-ning 

IZ-ning 

Chhu-ning 


Vdyu Adverbs, 


Adverbs of time. 


To-day 

To-morrov 

Yesterday 

Day after to-morrow 
Day before yesterday 
This year 
liBst year 
Year before last 
Year before that 
Coming year 
Year after that 
Year after that 


Tirl. 

Nukun. 

Tenchong. 

Niha. 

Nithibuk, 

Tin thong, fthong. 
Ninganuiig. 
Chhuktliongnung. 
Blikthong, 

Ningahe. 

Ghhukthonghe. 

Bhktbongbe. 


* r and Mi the demonftratives make ini inung, mini minung for casua con- 
structus; but as khata the plural sign seldom admits of inflexion, the sign of the 
genitive which is required by the preposition, is attached to the pronoun in sin¬ 
gular, sometimes to both, inung khatam. Newari agrees so far that in all the 
construct cases it rejects the plural sign. Thus Ji-ping, we, wo-ping they, make 
Ji-mi, WO'mi our*s their’s* 
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Now 

Then 

When ? When 
Since when ? 

By and by 

Instuntly 

At once 

Before, priorly 

After ill composition 

Afterwards 

Since 

Till, until 

Till now 

Hitherto 

Till then 

Till when ? 

From when ? 

Formerly, long ago 

At present 

Now-U'days 

Whilst 

Henceforth 

Hereafter 

Thenceforth 

I'hereufter 

Ever 

Never 

Often 

Sometimes 

Early (shortly) 

Soon (quickly) 

Late (slowly) 

At night, in the night 
In the day 
Ail day 
Daily 

At sun rise 

At cock crow 

At dawn 

At sunset 

At du»k 

At night fall 

From night till morn 

Noon 

Midnight 

Till noun 

At noon 

To-morrow morning, 
tu-morrow at dawn 
Yt'Sterday-night 
Yesterday at night 
In 2 or three days 
In 1 or 2 days 
In 3 or 4 days 
How long ? 

At once, at one time, 

Once 

Twice 

Thrice 

Four times 

How often 


Abo. fthe. Umbel ithi-he = in this, and mithi-he 
Mitbe J — in that (time). 

Hakhe. Hakhanung. Interrogative and relative* 

H akhanungkheii. 

Ornop’he, Later. Omhe. 

Waliga. 

Kopbe (Kophi he.) 

Hubong, Honko 
Kben. 

Nungna. 

Hakhanungkhen. 

Bong. 

^ Umbe bong. Ttham bong. Abobong. Abonung bong. 

Mithanung bong. Mithong bong. Mitbe bong. 

Hukbe bung. Hakbanuna bong. 

Hakhekhen. Hakbauuugkbeii. 

Mithong. Honko. 

j-Tiri nukun. 

Not’he (in the being). 

> Ithekhen. Umbekben. Abokben. Tirikhen. Ithong- 
y khen. 

^ Mithekhen. Mithongkhen. Mitliongnuiikhen. 

No word. 

Hakhele. 

Giri girl. 

Kophi nak'phi 

I Plak’plak’ha. 

Gat’gat'tha. 

Eksahe. Eksa nung. Yeksa-nung-he. 

Niimu nung, Numu he. 

Niirna khiri. 

Hatha numn. 

Nemo loksinghe. 

Khochho oksinghe. * 

Dangdang dumsinghe. 

Nomo thipsinghc. 

Kungkung duinsiiighc. 

Eksa dumkheri. 

Eksakhen nomolok bong. 

Khangse numa. 

Kliaiigse yeksa. 

Khangse nuraa bong. 

Khangse numa be. 

!> Nukun dang-dang dum he. 

Tenchong eksa. 

Trnchong eksa dum he. 

Nttk buk'chhuk buk’he. 


Kwong bnk'riak buk*lie. 
Chhnkbuk blik buk’he. 
Hakbuk’. 


Kophe 

Kophi 

Nakphi 

Chhukpbi 

Blikphi 

Hakphi 


Ko-phi &c. fire regarded as compound sub^ 
stantives in (he nominative case. In the 
locative, Kophe &c. best agree with 
our idea of adve.rbs. Hut they are used 
in either case. All are regularly declin¬ 
able. 

3 E 
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Again 

Here and there 
Hereward 
There ward 
Here 
There 

Where ? 

Hence 
Thence 
Whence ? 

Which way ? 

By what way ? 

By that way 
By this way 
This far 
That far 
Uuw far 
By that way 
Near 

In the near 
From the near 
Far 

In the far 
From the far 
To, up tOy the far 
How far ? 

Thus far 
How near ? 

This near 

That near 

Nearer 

Nearest 

Very near 

Kather near 

Further 

Furtiiest 

Rather far 

Very far 

Down 

Up 

Above 

Below 

Form above 

From below 

From top to bottom 


Geasa. 

Adverbs of place. 
ftha dokha. 

Inirek. Inun^rek. Ttha. 

Minirek. Dokhd, Minungrek. Wathimrek. 

Inhe. 

Wathe. Minhe.* 

Hanhe f relatively and minhe correlatively. 

[ 8o also the interrogative of time. 

Inikhen, 

Minikhen. Wathimkhen. Minungkhen, 

Huuikhen. Hanungkhen. 

Hanung lorn. 

Hanung lorn khen. 

Wathim lorn khen. 

I lorn khen. 

Inibong. Inungbong. 

Miiiibong. Minungbong. Wuthimbong. 

Hatiibons:. Uaiiunubong. 
fMi. Wathi lorn khen. 

Khe*wa. 

Khe'wabe. 

Khewakhen. 

KhoUam, 

KhoMam be 
Kho’lamkben. 

Kholam bong. 

Hatha kholam. 

Inhe bong. 

Hatha khewa. 
ftha khewa. 

Mitha khewa. 

Inikhen-khewa. Miuikhen-kliewa. 

Minung khata khen khewa. 

Chhing gnak khewa. 

Yang gnak khewa. 

Inikhrn*kholam. Minikhen<kholam. 

Inung khatakhen-kholam. Minuiig khatakhcn-khoiam. 
Yang gnak kholam. 

Chhing gnak kholam. 

Yonkha. 

Lonkha. 

Wanhe (wani-he, in the top). 

Hutlie (huti-he, in the bottom). 

Wanikhen. 

Ilutikhen. 

Waniklien hutim bong. 


* In/’the locative, has 2 forms, bd and d or he. Wathu wathi*he and 
minhe = mini*he, in that. So wanhe = wani*he in the top. Again, in the hand, 
eye, head, fiie, is bd; gotbe, mekbe, pnchhibe, mebe. In the house is kerne and 
in the tree singphum-e. The present gerund has he, phit-he. Also nung, phit« 
nung* The words for place and time or lung” and sing*’ cannot be used with 
pronouns, only with verbs (mu-lung = place of sitting ; lok-sing = time of rising) ; 
and hence now and then, here and there, are but in this or that. There is no real 
difference between the two. The inflective signs ni and nung are equally applicable 
to both. 

t Mini or Minung lomkhen and Wathim lomkhen are the inflected phases of the 
term. They are as usual and more correct. 
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Under, by under way Hutikhen. 

Over, by the top Wanikben. 

Towards Rek. 

Upwards, towards the top Wauim rek. 
Downwards, towards 
the bottom 
Retween, in the midst 
From between 


Kudi kha. 
Kha khakha. 


Madumna. 


By the middle 
By the midway 
On the right 
On the left 
From the right 
From the left 
Towaids the right 
Towards the left 
Out" 

In 

Through 

Across 


On this side 
On that side 
On both sides 
From this to that side 
Bound 

Before Uonko. 

Behind Nungna. 

Aside, at, or on the flank Khiikbe. 
To the side Khukrek. 


Hutim rek. 

Madumbe. 

Madum kben. 

Madum na. 

Madum lorn. 

Jaja be, 

Kbanja be. 
daja khen. 

Khdnjd kben, 

Jaja rek. 

Khanja rek. 

Tong ma. 

Bhitari. 

Thekthekha (crossing). 
Kudikha (undering). 
Madumna (midways). 

Khak khakha (overtoping.) 
Imba. 

Humbs. 

Imba komba. 

Imba khen homba bong. 
Yinvinho, 


By the side 
Face to face 
Opposite 
Abreast 
Straight 
Onwards 
Forwards, on 
Backwards, back 


Kwongha. 


How ? 

Tliug, in this way 
Thus, in that way 
Why? 

How much ? 

How many ? 

As much 
So much 
As many 
How often ? 

How great ? 

How small ? 

Well, rightly 
Ill, badly 

Neither well nor ill 
Wisely 
Foolishly 
Hungrily 

Tliirstily 

Angrily 


Kliukkhen. 

I Kakphang. 

Chelchelha. 

Kakphang. 

Chyeng chyeng ha. 

Honko. 

Nongna. 

Adverhi of manner, cause, quality, quantity, Sfc 
Hagna. Hagnah^. Hauung baba. 
Imha. Inuiig baba. 

Mimha, Minung baba. 

Mischepa. 

Hatha. Hayung. a. 

Hakpu, m. f. 

Hatha. Hayung. 

Micha. 

Hukpu, m. f« 

Hathaphi. Hakphi. 

H4tha honta. 

Hatha. (Jho'mi ithijila. 

Bingcboha. Bincho baha. 
Maiig-bingcbohu. Matig bingcho baha, 
Bing chole ma. Mang bing chole mu. 
Sit’sit*ha Juk’juk'ha. 

Mang sitsitha. M&ng jukjukha. 

Suksa met’met'hi. 

Tidaksa met’h& or met-met'bi. 

Risiha. Risi not’ba, Risibukbukha. 
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GUUly 

Joyfully 

Willingly 

Unwillingly 

Strongly 

Weakly 

Gently 

Noisily 

Silently 

With blows 

Evenly, straightly 

Unevenly, crookedly 

Much, a great deal 

A little 

Neither more nor less 
More 

Most, very much 
Less 

Least, very little 
Again (afresh) 

Back (the same) 

Thoroughly 

Completely 

Partially 

By halves 

Heavily 

Lightly 

Tightly 

Slackly 

Greatly 

Increasingly 

Trivially 

Decreasingly 

111 cowardly way 

Boldly 

Modesty 

Impudently 

Secretly 

Openly 

Hastily 

Slowly 

Jestingly 

Seriousily 

^fortally 

Skin deep 

Togetlier 

Separately 

Sinitly 

One by one 

^olitarily 

A foot 

On horse back or 
mounted 
Truly 
Falsely 


Bongbongha. 

Bongnibong. 

Yot'yot’ha. Yot’ni yot*. ThumUa. Thumsengha. 
fMang yot’yot’ha. Miing thumha. Maug yot ni yot, 
(, Mang thumseiigha. 

Chotiha. 

Alarig chotiha. 

Pomha. Pomhana. 

Tumtamha. Tamiiitam. 

Giwonha. 

Topnitop. 

Chyengchyenglia. 

Kwonchyangviiig chyangha. 

Chhiiig gnnk. 

Y^ang gnuk. 

(!hhiiig gnuk le ma yanggnak le mu. 

Khapkhapha. 

( hhinggnak khapkbapha. 

Yanz yang iia. 

Chhing guak yaug yang ha. 

Gessa. 

Liplipha. 

Chhinggnak. 

Khulupha. 

Ithi. 

Pluikha. 

Lid*iid'ha. 

Oksangha. 

Khwut'khwat’ha. 

\V'oao-wosO‘ha. Woso baba. 

»Chhioggnakha. 

• Yanggnaklia. 

Ramnim ha. 

Mang riimram ha. 

Khot'khot’lia. 

Afang khot'khot’ha. 

Khita baha. Khit’khit'ha. 

Kbuiitn baha. Kbuu’kliunha. 

Plak plaklia. Waliga. 

Gat'zsitMia. Fonilmna. 

Wusong papaba. Wusong panipa. 

Dikna papaha. 

Met* bong. 

Kokcbho bong. 

Kolube.* Ko'nn. 

Gege gege. 

Kwongpu kwon^pa, m« 

Kolii kolu, n. 

Chbale ciihate. 

Kbokkhokhu. 

(3hangchangha. 

Diksa papaba. 

Mang diksa papaha. 


* Koluhe, UterHlly in one, means in one place. Lung, the affix of place can be 
used only with verbs. 
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Similarly Tot’tot’ha. Kolu b^ha. 

Differently M4ni^ tot'tot'ha. Mang kolu buha. 

Look upwards, up Lonkha chusto. 

Look downwards, down Yonkha chusto. 

Look forwards Kakphang chusto. Honko chusto. 

Look backwards Nongma chusto. 

Look here and there Ttha dokha chusto. 

Coilectives. 

5. Kolu got’ khulup, = one hand intire, or 5 finarers. 

10. N/iyung got* khulu)), = two hands iutire, or 10 fingers. 

15. Nuyuiig got* khuluphu kolu got’ khulup = two linnds, plus one hand, Na- 
yung got’ khulupha ba khulup, = two and half (ha) of the whole hands. 
20. Le got’ khulup —- luinds and feet or fingers and toes complete. 

20. Choldk ~ a score, also kolu cholok, 

40. Nayung cholok -- two score. 

/lO. Clihuyuiig cholok = three score. 

8(1. mining cholok = four score. 

100. lining cholok = five score or, Kolu got’ cholok one hand of scores. 

Ortnnal Numbers. 

There are none such. No first, second, third, &c. 

Adrerhiat Numbers. 


No firstly, secondly, thirdly, &c. 


Once Kuphi. 

Twice Nukphi. 

Thrice Ciihukphi. 

Four times Blikphi. 

Five times Kolugot khuinp.phi. 

Ten times Nayung got khulup phi. 

Twenty times Le got khulup pi.i or cho* 

lop phi. 

Nuyneration of itelyhts. 

1. Koti. 1 

2 Nakti. 2 

Ohhukti. 3. 

4. lllik tt. 4, 

5. Ukii or Kolu got khulup tt. 5. 


") And so on to 100 by adding ** phi," 
a turn or bout, to the riumeials.-~> 
The interrogative particle ** ha” can 
be similarly used. How many 
times } Ha-k-phi. Fhi is the crude 
of the verb to come, thus Ku-phi 
= one coming, &c. 

Numeration of days. 

Ko buk*. 

Na buk'. 

Chlm buk*. 

Bli buk.’ 

Ubuk, or Kolu got khulup buk.* 


Remark .—The lust are declinable like the others and may be regarded as com¬ 
pound substantives, which should therefore in strictness he put in the locative case, 
thus kophe phine> come ye all at once. Dut this nicety is little regarded and 
kophinnkphi hi’lam is -• he went once or twice. So Newari has as the equivalents 
of the above cliha ko lang wa and chbako niko wana. In general the adverbs, 
wlieii not gerundial, are subject to declensiou like the nouns. 


G. 

D. 

Ac. 

Abl. 

lust. 

Loc. 

Soc. 


Declensional styns^ 

Mu, ni, nung, Ni and nuitg to pronouns only. If two substantives come 
together, the sign is usually omitted. 

None. 

None. 


Khen, with inflexion if pronoun, 
lla, without inflexion in any case. 

Uc, lie, Vi. Both commonly used with ; the latter, always if the governed 
) woid he pronoun. 

Up to. ns far as, Jiong. With usually ; always if pronoun. 

Towardsi Rek ditto ditto. 


On, upon, 
Olf, under, 


Wanhe 
H uthe 



ditto. 
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At this time 
At that time 
At this place 
At tiiHt place 
In this year 
In a little time, shortly 
By and by, after a little 
more delay 
During, pending this year rtlinng not^Iie. 


Vd^u Prepositions, 
rthe (itiia-he) 

Mithe (Mitha-he ) Wathe (ffathi*be.) 
Inhe (ini.he.) I'tha. 

Miii-he (Miui-he). Dokha.* 
rrhong-he. 

Omop, he. 

Omhe. 


Pending his coming 
At home 
At our house 
In the house 
In the wilderness 
In my hand 
In, at Darjiling 
Go into the house 
In me, thee, him 
Come into the house 
Go into the house 
Go into the water 
Come out of the water 
Inside the house 
Outside the house 


Wathimang phitbong. 

A 

em-e. 

Aiigki kerne. 

Kerne. 

Ghari-bd. 

Ang got be. 

Darjiliiig'C. 

Ketne la'la or kern bhitar bekla. 
Angbe, Ungbe, Minungbe. 
Kem, bbitari bek\ 

Keinmu bhitari bekla. 

Tibe bekla. 

Ti khen lok’. 

Kemmu bbitari. Kein bhitari. 
Kemmu tntigma. 

Kem tougma. 


Out of the house 
Come from the outside of 

the house Kemmu tongma khen bek’. 

Come out from the house Kem khen tougma lok. 
Come out from inside or 


Kem bhitari khen lok’. 
Ang nung la'la. 

Ang be musche. 

Ang khewa phi. 

Ang khuk be musche. 
Aug bimli be musche. 
A bimli he imciie. 

Ang phaka be cho'ko. 
Me be tiiko. 

Me wanhe cako. 

Me wanikhen thosto. 
Mech wanhe tako. 
Mech waiakhen thosto. 

Ghorabe chyanche. 

I Gbora khen lische. 


within the house 
Go with me 
Sit by me 
Come near me 
Sit beside me 
Sit on my knee 
Sleep in his bosom 
Put on my shoulder 
Put in or on the fire 
Put on (above) the Are 
Take from off the tire 
Put on. upon, the table 
Take from off the table 
Get on the horse 
Mount the horse 
Get off the horse 
Dismount from the horse 

Put on the horse (goodb) Ghorarau wanhe {flr genti be) tako. 

Take from off the horse Ghora wani (or senti) khen iuko. 

On the head Puctihibe. Puchhi wanhe. 

Under the feet Lc huthe. 

Put cap on head Puchhi be topi chupche. Puchhi wanhe topi chupche. 

Put straw under thy feet LTngle hiuhe-khisti tako. 

From above the head Puchhi wanikhen. 

From below the feet Le hutikhen. 


* ftha dokha — idher udher; inhe, minhe " than, uhan or hither and thither 
and here and there; the first with less of rest and deftnitenees. 
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bo 


p 

O 


o 


On the bend 1 
Under the V touching 
feet J 
Above *) 'j 

Higher > the head s 
than j ^ 

Beiio»tb 1 Y 

Lower r**®^®®* 
than J 
Above the mouth is the 
nose 

Below the mouth U the 
chin 

To, up to, as far as 

As far as him 

To, as far as, Nepal 

Towards Nepal 

North of Nepal 

Near Nepal 

Far from Nepal 

Towards night 

C'ruel toward his children 

Sit above me 

Sit below him 

Between us two 

Oti me (touching) 

Under me (touching) 
The water comes from I 
above and goes below | 
On the top of the hill 
In the mid ascent of the 
hill 

At the base of the hill 
From top of hill 
From middle of hill 
From base of hill 
He dwells above me 
He dwells below me 
Sit on me 
Pressed under me 
Underneath the chair 
Lower than the chair (in 
position) 

Put under the table 
Take out from under the 
table 

Go through the door 
Go through the hole 
Go through the river 
(wading) 

Go over the river (by 
boar) 

Go over (by over) the 
couch 

Go under (by under) the 
couch 


f*Puchhi wanbe* 




Le huthe. 

Puebbi kbenlonuha. 


Le khen-yonkha. 


Mukchhyu wanim rek cho’no : mukcbhyu hutimrekra. 
Bong. 

Inung-bong. 

Nepal bong. 

Nepal rek. 

Nepal klien liriphumbe. 

Nepal khewa. 

Nepal kiien kholam. 

Eksa dumhe. 

Ang tamtawo rek y^nsa puvi. 

Angkheii loiikha muache. 

Mumng khen yonkha* musche. 

Ungchi mudumbe. 

Ang wanhe. 

Ang huthe. 

Lonkhd rek khenti yumi, yonkha rek giklaro. 

Chhaju puchhibe wanhe. 

Chhaju madumbe. 

Chhaju phiimbe huthe. 

Chhaju wanikhen. 

Chhaju madumkhen. 

Chhaju iiutiklien. 

Ang khen lonkha muschem. 

Ang khen yongha muschem. 

Ang wanhe musche. 

Ang huthe napta. 

Chuuki huthe. 

Cbouki khen yonkha. 

Mech huthe or hutibe iako. 

Mech hutikhen thosto. 

Kamung khen lokla. 

Horn kudtkha, or Horn madumbe thckla. 

Gang thek thekha la’la. 

Gang thek thekha la’la. 

Khat lumlumba la’la. 

Khdt homlung khen lokMa or kudikha laMa. 


* Lonkha and yonkha refer mainly to the course of the water in this mountain 
country and to relative position on a bill slope. 
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Come with me 
Go without me 
Strike with force 
Strike without force 
Sit before me 
Sit behiud him 
Befure-behiiid the door 
Opposite, in front of, 
vi&>a-via 

Sit at my aide on my 
flank 

Towards the side 
Before niuht fall 
After nii^ht full 
At night fall 
Just as night falls 
Since dawn 
Since I came 
After my arrival 
After to-moi row 
By night fall 
Up to-ni(rht 
Until night 
Towards night 
Towards dawn 
At dawn 

Boring the niiiht 
While it was night 
By the time I arrive 
Before my arrival 
After my coming 
Round about the house 
About the house 
In the middle of the 
Tillage 

On this side the river 
On that side ihe river 
He pierced him through 
the body 
Go by the door 
At a distance from the 
house 

Near to the fire 
Near me 
After that 
Before that 
I’}stead of that 
In lieu of him 
For the sake of me 
For the love of me 
On this side of, sliort of, 
not 80 far uh» the house 
On that side of, or beyond 
the lioose 
Far from the house 
With a house, i. e. having 
Without a house want* ] 

'••g j 

With me accompanying 
M'ltbout me leaving 


Viiyu Vocabulary, 

Ang nung phi. 

Ang mu 1I08U la*la. 

Chotiha to*po. 

Clioti tnang khut'khot’ha to’po. 

Ang honko iiiusclie. 

Anungiia luu&clie. 

Kumung. honko'iiuiigna. 

Kakplidng. 

Ang khuk be musche. 

Khuk rek. 

Eksa madumsa. 

Eksa dumkheti. £ksu dumdumha. 

£ksa dumhe. 

Nomoloksiiig khen. 

Ang phit* khen. 

Ang dong khen imngna. 

Nukun khen, 

Eksa bong. Eksa dum bong. 

Eksa let*he. 

Dung dang dumhe. 

Konio lokhe. 

Eksa iiuiig. 

Kksu not’nung. 

Ang dongsitighe. 

Ang dong situkhen honko. 

Ang dong singkhen niingna. 

Keinmu thelun phoksit’. 

Kemkhukhe ithu dokha. 

Mulungmu madumbe. 

Gatigfiiu imba or Gang imba. 

Gang hoiiiba. 

Chho chepchepha sastum. 

Kamung lomkheii lu'la. 

Kem khen kholam. 

Me kliewu. 

Ang khcwu. 

Minung nongnti. 

Watliim honko. Minung honko. 

Inung let’chhing. 

lining jynprhhing. Minung jyapchhing. 

Ang lisi. Ang duli khen. 

Gochhaii cliliunha. 

Kem khen imba or Kemmu itha. 

Kem khen homha or Kemmu dokba. 

Kem khen kholam. 

Kem iiot’he or got’he. Kern not’nam. Keni nol'khen. 
Kem maiig not’he. Kem mang iiosa. Kem muug 
not'khen. 

Ang nung. 

Go wat*wat'ha, Angma iidaa. 
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For the purpose of, on 
account of, the house 
lu the middle of the 
house 

Even with the table, on 
level with table 
Through the bouse 
Through the thigh 
With a will (n6ugro) 
Without, against the will 
(MJllgro) 

Willy, nilly 

In spite of her husband 
For the love of her 
husband 


Kern lisi* 

Kern md dumbe. 

Mech nungteng tengha. 

Kem kudikha. Kemmu rnddumna or madum kken. 
Phekteng saPsat’ha or madumnu. 

Bong iii bong. Bongbongha. Botigha, 

Mang bongbongha. Mang bonglia. 

Borigha mang bongha 
Rocho mang-liouhonha. 

Bocho cbhan-chban*ha. 


Aftej; the manner of the 

Newars Hrngong-wo baha. 

In the form of a hsh Ho narungmu. 

After the manner of the 

Tibetans Chhogongwo baha. 

In the guise of a Tibetan Cbhogougwo narungbe or ndruiigba. 


Conjunctions. 


And 

Also, likewise 

Or 

Nor 

Nor this, nor that 
Aloreovur 
Besides 
In excess of 
Than (comp ) 

Ad 

So 

XSf so 
As well as 
As ill as 
But 

Nevertheless 
Notwithstanding 
Tliough, yet 
If 

If not 

Unless 

Except 

Whether or not 

III the meanwhile 

Thereon, upon that 

To wit, that is to say 

Because 

Since 

As 

Wherefore 
For this cause 


No such word. 

Li!. Nuiig. 

No word. Ki is used. 
>1ang (not.) 

Ti mang, mu mang. 
Mekiieii. 

Waitikhen. 

^Vaithe. 

Khen. 

llagnado. 

Mimlia. 

J'mha. Mimha. 
Hagnado noh’ka 
llugiiado muiig noh*ka. 
No word. 


] 


1 


No word. 

Mithele,* 

Sa. Nam, with present tense. Plienf wuii preterite. 

Can only be used with a verb; mang uosa, if there 
be not. Mapu nam, if he do not. 

Nole uia nole. 

rthe. 

IVlithe. 

Id’he. It'he. 


^ Mischepa. 
j Ipanung. 


* Passionate yet good; or, though passionate (he is) not harsh or cruel, Kisiwo 
mithele iioh’ka, or Risibuk'vi mithele yaiisa indng povi. 

t If 1 cuinc or shall come riiigiiouatu. Sf 1 had come Fhisung phen« 

3 F 
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Tocahulavjj, 


Therefore 
For that cause 


Mipnnuii^. 
Watlii [uiiiung. 


Yes (assent) 

No (dissent) 
Verbal negative 
Verbal prohibitive 
Noun primitive 
Alas! 

Bravo! 

Hurrah! 


j- No words, 

Mimg (prefix.) 

Tha (prefix.) 

Muiig. Mu (prefix). 

\ No words. 


Vdffu Verbs, — Vocabulary, 


Knylish, 

Cause, tr. 

Cause not 
Be born, n. 

Cause Itim to be born^ tr. 

Cause thyself to be born or to be born 
tor thyself 

Cause me to be born, Ac. 

Beget or give birth to 
Be^et or produce me, or for me 
Beget or produce for thyself 
Beget for another 

Cause to beget or to be begotten^ or 
produced 

Cause thyself to beget, or to be be> 

• gotten for thyself 

The same for another 

Cause me to beget or to be begotten 

Be nut born 

Cause not to be born 

Beget not or give not birth to 

Bt'set not for self 

Beget not for another 

Beget not for me 

Live, n. 

Live nut 
Cause him to live 
Cause me to live 

Cause thyself (or for thyself) to live 
Cause to live for bun, for hia sake 
Do not cause to live 
Do not cause thyself to live 
Die, n. 

Die not 
Cause to die 
Enable to die 

Cause thyself to die ** 

Cause me to die 


Vdyn. 

Pha-(8)-to. ringko (see on).-> 
Th«phu-(s).to. Tha ping. 

Bok.’ 

Bok ping ko, 

Bok pingche. 

Bukpingsurig 
Pho'ko (Phok-ko). 

Phoksung, 

Phokche. 

Fhokto. 

Fbokpingko. 

Phok pingclie. 

Phokpingto. 

Phok pingsung, 

Tha buk*. 

Bok' thu ping. 

Tim phok*. 

Tha phokche. 

Tha phokto. 

Tha phokgno. 

Gu. 

Tha K<">. 

Got'phnto (phasto.) Got'piiigli.o« 
GoPpingsuiig. G()t*pha<sung. 
Got*piiigche. Got ph.ische. 
Gotpin^to. Got phasto. 

Got tha phu’to. Got thn ping. 
Got tha piiicbe. Got thil phasche. 
Met*. 

Tiia met’. 

Mel*pingko, 

Met'p)ja'C(i (phasto.) 

Met’pnigche. 

Met*ping8ung. 


* These two verbs are used to make causals. Pingko and Phasto are often idon* 
tical, at other times more or less discriminated in a way that may be best appre¬ 
ciated by a sample, thus Khut pingko is, cause to steal, and Khui phasto, make 
a thief of. 
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Cause not to die 
Cause not thyself to die 
Kill, tr. 

Kill thyself or for thyself, or do thoa 
thyself kill, int. 

Cause to kill or be killed 
Cause thyself to kill or to be killed, 
or to be killed for thyself 
Cause him to kill or be killed for 
anotlier 

Kill me or for me 
Kill me not or do not kill for roe 
Cause me to kill or be killed, or for me 
Cause not, &c« 

I 3 e, n. 

Be not 

Cause to be 

Cause to be for self 

Cause to be for me or me to be 

Cause it to be for him 

Do not cause to be 

Do not cause me to be or it to be 
for me 
Become, n. 

Become not 
Cause to become 
Cause to cause to become 
Cause me or for me to become 
Cause thyself or for thyself to become 
Be able, ac. intr. 

Enable, tr. 

Cause to be able or to enable 
Do, perform, make, tr. 

Do not 
DoTor me 
Do n>>t for me 
Do for self 
Do not for self 
Do for him 
Do not for him 
])o me, passive 
Do self (see grammar). 

Cause to do or to be done 
Cause me to do or to be clone to me 
or to do or be done for me 
Cause thyself to du or be done to or 
for thyself 

Cause to do or to be done to, for 
another 

Keep doing, iutr. 

Cease doing. Desist, intr. 

Cease doing it, tr. Desist from it 

Submit tby,«lf [ 

Brace ihy mind to stifferance 
Observe, take heed of, examine, 
think, intr. 


Vocabulary* 

Met’ tha ping. Met’ th 4 pha’to. 

Met’ tha pinche. Met* tha phasche. 
Sishto. 

Sishche. 

Sit’ pingko. 

Sit’ pingche. 

Sit’ pingto. 

Sishsung. 

Tha sit gno. 

Sit pingsung. 

Sit tba pitiggno. 

No. 

Tha n< 5 . 

Not’ pingko. 

Not’ pingche. 

Not’ piiigsung. 

Not’ pingto. 

Not’ tha ping. 

Not’ tha ping gno. 

Diim. 

Tha dum. 

Dum pingko. Thumto. 

Thum pingko. 

Tliiim sung. 

Thumche, Dum pingche. 

Phanche. Wonche. 

Pha’to. Phasto, Wanto. 

Pbat pingko. Won pingko. 

Pako. 

Thapo. 

Pasuug.* 

Tha pdgno. 

Panohe. 

Tliu panche. 

Pato. 

Thii piito. 

Posung.* 

Ponche. 

Pupingko. 

Pnpiogsung. 

Pupingclic. 

Pupingto. 

PuiinpH lid. Pupuha musche. 

Wiisflie. 

VVii’ (s) to. 

Roiiche. ^ These two reflex verbs serve 
>■ to convey tha only and very 
Wonche. J vague idea of passivity. 

Olutsche. Chikehe. 


* See remarks on the verbs Pako, Tako and J»ko. 

3 k' 2 
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[No. 


Kngluh. 

Observe it, take beed of it, think of 
it, tr. 

Observe me or for me 
Cause to observe or to observe it, or 
it to be observed, tr. 

Cause to observe or to be observed fur 
thyself or thyself', intr. 

Cause me to observe ur me to be ob* 
served, quasi passive 
Understand, intr. 

Understand it, tr. 

Cause to understand or to be under¬ 
stood 

Understand me or for me.* 

Understand thyself or for thyself or 
simply understand 

Understand it for him or on his account 
Understand not 
Understand it not 
Heroember, intr. 

Renietiiber it, tr. (see observe) 
Remember not 
Remember it not 

Do not cause to remember or to be 
remembered 
Forget, intr. 

Forget it, tr. 

Forget me or for me 
Forget me not 
Forget thyself ( = err.) 

Forget not thyself or do not thou 
forget 

Forget him or it 
Forget him not 

Cause to forget (• deceive) or to be 
forgotten 

Cause me to forget or to be forgotten 
Cause tliyself to forget or to be for¬ 
gotten 

Cause him to forget or to be forgotten*^ 
on a third party’s account, or cause > 
it to be forgotten by him J 

Desire, n. and p. 

Desire it or make him desire 
Cause to desire or to be desired (per 
alterum, hand per se) 

Do not cause to desire or to be desired 
Cause me to desire or be desired 


/ ’dgu, 

Chuphto (Clmsto.) Chikto. 

Chussung. Chiksung. 

Chut pingko. Chik pingko* 

Chut pingclie. Chik pingche. 

Chut pingsung. Chik pingsung. 

Sesche. 

Seko. 

Set’phato (piiasto.) 

Srsuiig (Sessung.) 

Sesche. * 

•Sesto. 

Tha sesche. 

Thu se. 

Clukche. 

Chikto. 

I'lia chikehe. 

Tha chikto. 

Tim chik pha’to (phasto). 

Mangche. 

Mtingto. 

IVlang sung. 

Tha mang gno. 

Maiigehe. 

Tim mangche. 
iVIaiigto f 

Tiia mungto. * 

Mnng pingko. Mang pha’to (phasto). 
Mang pingsung. 

Mang pingche. 

Mang pingto (pingkto). (Doubly ob- 
jucted transitive) 

Dak.J 

Dakto. 

Duk pingko. Dak phasto (phasto). 

Tha dak ping. Tha dak plia’tu (phualo). 
Dak pingsung. 


* The word, when used in the latter sense, vUh lisi, on account of, is frequently 
put in the transitive form %Dg lisi srko. undeistand it for me. The alternative 
results from the imperfect develupuiriit of the voices. 

t Compare the transitive and causal transitive. Verbs in t6 have no form ^ 
Sento, Fato, &c. or the transitivi s in ko. The transitives in pd have this form, 
thus topo has topto; ipo, ipto; pipo, pipto, &c. 

X Duk, like Bot: tell, is used rather as a passive than active. Its form is 
passive; its sense both apparently. Dak gnom 1 desire or am desired. Dakiung- 
mi 1 desired ur was desired. In Khas, Newari, &c. it is much the same. 
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Engliuh» 

Cause thyself to desire or be desired 
Cause him to desire or be desired on 
anotiier's account, or him to desire it 
Love or love it, trails. 

Love thyself or love simply, intr. 

Love me, p. 

Love him, tr* 

Love nut 

Love not it or him 
Cause to love or to be loved 
Cause me to love or to be loved 
Cause thyself to love or be loved 
Cause him to love or be loved on an* 
other’s account 
Hate or hate it, trans. 

Hate thyself or hate simply, intr. 

Hate me, p. 

Hate him or for him (see note voce 
forget) 

Cause to hate or to be hated 
Cause tliy<self to hate or be hated 
Cause him or it to hate or be hated 
for another’s sake, or him to hate it 
Be modest, n. 

Cause to be modest 
Laugh, ac. intr. 

Lniigh at, f 
Iriile, i 
Cause to laugh 
Weep, n. 

Weep for, tr. 

Cnu&e to weep 
Dance, intr. and tr. 

Sing, intr. and tr. 

Hope 
Fear, n. 

Fear not 


J 'dyu. 

Dak pingche. 

Dak pingto (pingkto) 

Chhanto, 

Chhaiiche. 

Chhnnsung. 

Cbhanto. 

Tha chhanche* 

Thn chhanto. 

Chhan pha’to. Cbhan pingko. 

Chhan pingsung. Chhan piiasung. 
Chhan pingche. Chhan plmscbe. 

Chhan pingto. Chhan pha’to (phasto). 
Chekto. 

Chekehe. 

Cbeksung. 

Chekto. 

Oiek pha’to. Chek pingko. 

Chek pingche. Chek phasebe. 

Chek pingto. Chek pb&sto. 

Khd. 

Khi^it* pha’to (phasto). 

Yisrhe. 

Yishto. 

Yit’pha’to (phasto). 

Ok. 

Okto. 

Okpha’to (phasto). 

Iloli punche, intr. Holi pako, tr. 
Kwom panehe, intr. Kwom pako, tr. 
No such word. 

Ham. 

Tim ram 


Fiii;hteii, tr. 

Fiiuhten not 
Frighten me 
Fiigiiteii thyself 

Cause to frighten or be frightened 
Cause me lo fn>:hren or to be frightened 
Cause thyself to fiightcn or be flight- 
ened 

Cunse him or it to frighten or be 
fnghtenetl for anoiher’s sake 
TreinbU', nc. intr. 

(Jausc to tremble by own act or make 
him tremble, tr. 

Cause to tremble through another's 
agency or cause him to be made or 
to make to tremble 
Tremble not 
Make him not tremble 
Cause him not to be made to tremble 
or to make tremble 
Be good, ti. 

Make good, tr« 


Ham pingko. A'Aam to (Arabic kh)« 
Ram tha ping. Tha X'A.nn to. 

Rnm pingsung. AV^amsutig, 

Rum pingche. A"4amche. 

AVnun pingko. 

A*Aam pinghung. 

AVium pingche. 

AVi im pingto. 

Hokche. 

llokto. 

Hok pingko. 

Tha hokche. 

Tha hoktu. 

Hok tha ping. 

Noh’ka dum or poiiche. 

Noh’ka thumto or puko. 
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English, 

Make thyself ^ood, nitr. 

Be glad or gladden thyself, ac. intr. 
Gladden, tr. 

Glodden me 

Gladden thyself or cause thyself to be 
gladdened 

Cause him to gladden or to be glad¬ 
dened 

Cause him to gladden or to be glad¬ 
dened on another's account 
Cause me to gladden or to be gladdened 
Be not glad 
Gladden not 

Be sad, vexed or sadden thyself 
Sadden, vex, tr. 

Cause to sadden or to be saddened 
Cause thyself to be saddened 
Cause to sadden or to be saddened in 
lieu of or on another's account 
Cause not, &c. &c. 

Speak, utter, n. 

Utter not 

Utter thyself or for thyself, intr. 

Do thou not utter for self 
Utter in lieu of another, or for him 
Utter not for him 
Cause to utter or to be uttered 
Speak to, tell, narrate, talk to, tr. 

Speak to me, tell me or for me 

Speak to thyself or tell it for thyself 

Cause to tell or to be told 

Cause not to tell or not to be told 

Tell on his account, tell his tale 
Tell on my account, tell my tale 
Let speech be had 

Tell oil your own account, tell your 
owu tale 

Cause his tale to be told for him 
Cause thy own tale to be told 
Cause my tale to be told 
Be silent or let silence be, n. 

Silence, tr. 

Cause to silence 
Silence me 
Silence thyself 

Silence him on another's account or 
for another 


fTiyw. 

Noh’kn thumche or panche. 

Boiigche. 

Bongto. 

Bongsung. 

Bong pingche. 

Bong ping ko. 

Bong ping to. 

Kong pingsung. 

'I'ha bongche. 

Th» boiigto. 

Thukche. 

Thukto. 

Thuk pba’to. Thuk pingko. 

Thuk pingche, 

Thuk ping to. 

Thuk'tba piiin. Thuk thu ping to. 

Hot*. Davo panche. 

Tlia liot.* Davo tha panche. 

Hosche (the s like English th.) 

Tha hosclie. 

Hophto (llosto.) 

Thu hophto (hosto.) 

Hot’ pingko. 

Ishto. Chhisto. Davo puko. 

Islisung. Chlushsiing. Bu'Ming.^ 
(Bo’to, the transitive is lost.) 

Isliciie. Chliishche. 
f It'pnigko. Clihii’ping ko. Davo pa- 
i iiing ko. 

fTtthu ping. Cbhit thu ping* Duvo 
^ pa tha ping. 

Davo pato. 

Davo pasnng. 

Davo ponebe. 

Davo panche. 

Davo pa piiigto. 

Davo pa ]>mche. 

Davo pa pingsung.f 
Giwon ponche. 

Giwon piiko. 

Giwon pH pingko. 

Giwoii posung.J 
Giwuu panche. 

Giwon puLO. 


* This lust root, bot’ to tell, is only used us a passive. But'gnom, 1 am told. 
Bosurigmi, 1 was told. 

t All theae three are used actively also. Cause him to tell his tale. Cause 
thyself to tell thine. Cause me to tell mine. 

X Compare Davo pasung. This refers to the agent, do thou make speech for 
me, whereas Giwon pOHUiig refers to silence as governing the verb, let silence prevail 
for me. See remurks on the verbs Baku, Tako and Jako. They show signs of a 
true passive struggling into existence against the genius of the language* 
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Bngliih. 

Call. Summon, tr. 

Summon me or for me 
Summon for thyself 
Shout, vociferate, intr. 

Shout to, for him 

Learn ( — teach thyself,) intr. 

Teach or teach him, tr. 

Head, intr. 

Write it, tr. 

Write for thyself or write simply 
Cause to write 
Ask, question, tr. 

Ask for self, or ask simply, or 
thvself 

Ask for me, or me 
Ab'k it for him 


Vdyu, 

Hangto. Khamto. 
Rangsung. Khamsuug. 
Rangche. Khamche. 
Tamehe. Sunsma-panche. 
Tamto. Saiigma-paku. 
Lishche. 

Lishto. 

Lische. Lishche. 

BIrktu 

lilekehe. 

Blek pingko. 

Jiko, 

ask 

Jiche. 

Jisung. 

.Tito. 


Ask it not, tr. 

Ask not, intr. 

Ask not for me or me 
Abk not for self 
Ask nut for liim 
Answer or answer him, tr. 


Tlniji. 
Tlia jiche. 
Tiui jigno, 
Tha Jiche. 
Tha jito. 
Chhisto. 


Answer self or for self or answer simply Ciihische. 


Answer me or for me 
Answer him, or for him 
Reg, intr. 

Reg it, tr, 

Reg me or for me, p. 

Beg for thyself^ intr. 

Reg It for liim, tr. 

Approve, like, intr. 

Approve it, like it, tr. 

Cause him to a)>pruvc or to approve 
it, or it to be upproveil 
A]>prove not 
Approve it not 
Approve mo or for me 
Appiove thyself or for thyself 
Approve him or approve for him 
Ciiwtts me to approve or be approved 
Cause thyself to approve or to be’ 
approved or cau&e it to be approved 
for thyself 

Cause it to be approved or cause him 
to approve it 

Cause It to be approved for him 
See, intr. 

See it, tr. 

Sec thyself or for tliysrlf 
See for him 
See me or see for me 
Cause to see or be seen 
Cause thyself to see or be seen, or to 
be seen for thyself 
Cause to see or be seen for him 
Show, intr. 

Show it, tr. 


Chhissiing. 

Clihibto. 

Riche (see Buv). 
Biko. 


Bibtiiig. 


Biche. 

Rito. 

Yusciic. 

Yophto (Yosto). 

Yot’pha’to. Yot’piiigko, 
Thu yosche. 

Tha yot'. 

Yossuiig. 

Yosche. 

Yophto (Yosto). 
Yot'piiigsuiig. 

Yot'pingche. Yot’phasche, 


Yot pingko. 

Yot pinuto. 

Yengche. Cliusche. 
Yetigko. Chuphio (chusto). 
YeiigcliP, 

Ycng to. 

Yengsung. 

Yeng phtt’to. Yeng pingko. 

Ycng pingche. 

Yeng piiigto. 

A'Aunciie.* 

A/iunto. 


* The underlined K/i h^ns a harsh Arabic sound. 
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EnylM. 

Show me or for me 
Show thyself or for thyself 
Show for him 

Cause to show or be shown 
Cause thyself to be shown or to show 
Cause me to be sliown or to show 
Hide, ao. intr. 

Hide it, tr. 

Hide thyself (lie hid) 

Cause thyself to lie hid 
Let me hide myself 
Cause him to lie hid 
Cause me to lie hid 
Cause it to be hid 

Cause thyself to be hidden or cause it 
to be hidden for thee 
Hide me 

Cause me to be hid 
Cause it to be hid for him 
Hear simply or hear thyself, intr* 

Hear it, tr. 

Cause thysrlf to hear or be heard 
Cause him to hear or be heard 
Hear me 

Cause me to hear or be heard 
Hear not 
Hear it not 
Hear not me 

Cause me not to bear or be heard 
Taste, ac. intr. * 

Taste it, tr. 

Taste for thyself or thyself 
Taste for him 
Taste for me or taste me 
Cause to taste or to be tasted 
Blow, apply breath, intr. 

Blow it, apply breath to it, tr. 

Smell, ac. intr. 

Smell it. tr. 

Smell for thyself or thyself 
Smell for him 
Smell me 

Cause to smell or to be smelt 
Cause to smell or to be smelt for him 
Smell not 
Smell it not 
Smell me not 

Cause me to smell or be smelt 
Cause thyself to smell or be smelt 
Touch, ac. intr. 

Touch it, tr. 

Cause to touch or to be touSlied 
Cause thyself to touch or be touched 
Cause it to touch or be touched for him 
Touch me or for me 
Touch me not 
Eat, ac. iutr. 

Eat it, tr. 

Eat nut 


Vayu. 

fAunsung 

AVnmche. 

A*4unto. 

AViun pingko. AAun pha’to. 
A7/un pirigche. 

A’Aun pingsuiig. 

Kinche. 

Khiko. 

Kinche. 

Kin pingche. 

Kin sung yu. 

Kin pingko. 

Kin ping sung. 

Khit’pingko. 

Kliit'pingche. 

Khisung. 

Khit'pingsnng. 

Khit'pingto. 

Tliasche, 

Thnko. 

Tiiat'pinche. 

Tliat’pingko. 

Thnsung. Ang iluvo thako. 
That’piiigsung. 

Tiia thusche. 

Tha thk. 

Tlia tha gno. 

Tha that*piiig gno. 

Homche. 

Hompo. 

Hoinciie. 

Homto. 

Homsiing. 

Huiiiping ko. 
lioschc. 

Hosto, 

Namche. 

Napo (Narapo). 

Namche. 

Nam to. 

Natiisung. 

Nampiiig ko. 

Nauiping to. 

Tba namche. 

Tim nam. 

Tha iia (ill) mo. 

Numpingsung. 

Kampiiigche. 

Dusche. 

Duphto (DusUtu). 

Dut’ping ko. 

Dut'pingche. 

Hut'ping to. 

Du (h) sung. 

Tha dm'gno. 

Jatichc (see buy). 

Jako. 

Thd jauche. 
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English. 

Eat it not 
Eat me 
Eat for me 

Ent for thyself or do thou thyself eat, 
or eat thy own fhare 
Eat for him or eat his share 
Eat not me 
Eat not for me 
Feed, tr. 

Feed thyself, intr* 

Feed not, tr. 

Feed thyself not 
Feed me 
Feed me not 

Cause to feed or to be fed 
Cause thyself to feed or be fed 
Cause it to feed or be fed for him 
Cause me to feed or be fed 
Drink—water 
Diiiik not—water 

Cause to drink or to be drank water 
Cause not to drink or be drank water 
Diiiik—beer, spirits, uc. intr. 

Drink it, beer, &c. tr. 

Drink not, beer, &c. 

Drink it not, beor, &c. 

Cause to drink or to be drank 
Cause to cause to drink or to be drank 
Don’t cause to drink 
Don’t cause to cause to drink or be 
drank 

Don’t cause to cause tbyseif to drink 
or to be drank 

Don’t cause him to drink it, or it to 
be drank by him in lieu of another 
Drink me 
Drink not me 

Cause me to drink or to be drank 
Cause me not to drink 
Vomit, ac. intr. 

Vomit it, tr. 

Cause; to vomit 
Sleep, ac. intr. 

Sleep not 

Cause to sleep 

Cause not to sleep 

Ciiiise thyself to sleep 

Help to put liim to sleep 

Help to cause him to he put to sleep 

Cause thyself to be put asleep 

Wake, n. 

Wake not 
Awaken, tr. 

Awaken not 

Cause to awoken or to be awakened 


Tha jd. 

Josung (see posung). 
Jasung. 


Janche. 

JatOb 
Tim jogno 
Thd jotriio. 

A'Awa (s) to* 
ifTAwasche. 

Tlia ATAvrat’. 

Tha AAwdsche. 
Khv/a (s) sung. 
Thu ATAwnt’gnn. 
A'Awat’ |)ingko. 
A7i«at pingche. 
AAwut pingtu. 
Khwat pitigsuiig. 
Ti d*.k’. 

Ti thu dak’. 


Ti dak’pingko. 

Ti duk’thapiijg. 
Tunclie. 

Tunko. 

Thu tunche. 

Tha tun’. 

Thunro or Tuiipingko. 
Thunpingko. 

Tha chunto. 


Thun thaping. 
Thun thapingche. 


Thun thapingko. 

Tun sung. 

'riia tun gno. 

Thnn'^uiig. 

Tha thun gno. 

L'pehe. 

Lipto. Li’po. 
Lip’pingku. 

Imche. 

Tha imche. 

Im pingko. Hempo. 

Im tha ping. Tha hem. 
iiein che. 

Hem to. 

Hem ping to. 

Hem ping che* 

Kuk’. Sipciie. 

Tha buk’. Thu sipche, 
Po’ko or Pu’ko.f Sipto. 
Thu puk*. Thu sipto, 
Fuk’piiigko. Sip pingko. 


* Kh -- harsh guttural Arabic, 
t O uud u, like e and i, are haidly separable. 

:i O 
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[No. 6, 


English. 

Cause thyself to be awakened or to 
awaken 

Cause me to be awakened or to awaken 
Awaken me 
Awaken roe not 

Awaken thyself or do thou thyself 
awaken him 
Awaken for him 
Awaken not fur him 
Dieam, intr. 

Dream it, tr. 

Dream not 
Dream it not 

Cause to dream or to be dreamt 
Cause thyself to dream or be dreamt of 
Fart, ac. intr. 

Fart at, tr. 

Shit, n. 

Shit it upon it, tr. 

Piss, minge, intr. n. 

Piss it, on it 
Imminge 
Kiss—give or take (osculor), tr. 

Cause to ki^s or be kissed 

Cause thyself to kiss or be kissed 

Kiss me 

Kiss me not 

Kiss him for me 

Kiss him for him 

Kiss (cue), tr. 

Cause to kiss or be kissed 
Cause thyself to kiss or be kissed 
Kiss me 

C'ause me to kiss or be kissed 
Kiss not 
Kiss me not 
Sneeze, ac. intr* 

Sneeze not 

Sneeze ut, 6r make sneeze 
Do not sneeze at ur make sneeze 
Cause him to sneeze at or him to be 
made or to make to sneeze 
Cause not, &c. 

Do thou make me sneeze, tec* 

Cause me to be made to sneeze, Sec. 

Do not sneeze ut me or do not make 
me sneeze 

Cause thyself to be made to sneeze, Sec, 
Cause not thyself to be made to aueeze 




Piik’pingche. 

Puk’pingsuiig. 

Puk'sung. 

Tha puk*gno. 

Puk*che, 

Piik’co, 

Tha puk'to. 

Amung yengche. 
Amung yengko. 
Amung tha yeiigche. 
Amung tha yeng. 
Amung yengpiiig ka. 
Amung yengpiiig die. 
Pe!»hche. 

Peshto* 

Dak’. Epidak. 
Dukto. Kpidakto, 
Chepidak. Cheche. 

(Uiepidakto. Cheto. 

Chugup pitko. 
Chugup paping ko. 
Chugup pupiiig ehe« 
Chugup poauiig. 
Chugup tha pogno. 
Chugup pasiing. 
Chugup pato. 
llepto. 

Hep pingko* 

Hep pinguhe. 
He|>BUng. 
llep piiigsung. 

Tha hepto. 

Tlia hepmo. 

Khikche. 

Thu khikche. 

Khikto. Khi’ko.« 
Tha khiktu, 

Khik piii{»ko. 

Kink tliH ping. 
Khiksuiig. 

Khik piiigsung. 

Tha khikgno, 

Khik pingclie. 


or to sneeze or be sneezed at Khik thaping cbe. 

Spit, ac. intr. Tokebe. 

Spit at, on, tr. Tokto. To’ko.* 

Cause to spit or to be spat at Xok pingko. 


* -Kfa^ko and To’ko like Li’po, vomit it, are falling out of use because of the 
homophones. But they are the true forms and the others refer to a third party. 
See the word exchange* 
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HnylUh. 

Cause to spit or be spat at on another's 
account 

Spit on me or make me spit 
Cause me to spit or to be spat at 
Cause yourself to spit or to be spat on 
Belch, nc. intr. 

Belch at, tr. 

Cause him to belch or to belch at or 
to be belched at 
Belch rne or for me 
Belch him or for him 
Cause me to belch or be belched at 
Cause him to belch or to be belched at 
oil another's account 
Coujrh, ac. intr. 

Cough at, tr. 

Cough me, cause me to cough by own 
agency 

Cause me to cough or to be coughed 
at through another’s agency 
Cause thyself to cough or to be coughed 
at through same 
Hiccup, ac. intr. 

Yawn, intr,, tr. 

Cause to yawn 

Cause me to yawn 

Cause thyself to yawn 

Do thou thyself cause me to yawn 

Do not thou cause me to yawn 

Yawn not, intr. and tr. 

ijick, ac. intr. 

Lick it, tr. 

Cause to lick or be licked 
Lick me or for me 
]jLk thyself or for thyself 
Lick it for him 
Cause me to lick or be licked 
Cause tliyself to lick or to be licked 
Cause him to lick or be Ucketl 
The same, uu account of, or m lieu of, 
another 
Suck, a. intr, 

Suck it, tr. 

l!iuck me or for me 

Suck thyself or for thyself 

Buck it for biiii 

Cause to suck or to be sucked 

Cause me to suck or be sucked 

Cause thyself to suck or be sucked 

I'ause him to suck or be sacked 

Bite, tr. 


Vdpu. 

Tok pingta 
Toksung. 

Tok pingsung. 

Tokpingche. 

Garat panche. 

Garat pako. 

Garat papingko. 

Garat ))osung. 

Garat pato. 

Garat papiiigsung. 

Gnrat papingto. 

Khwen khwen panche. 

Khwen khwen pako.* 

Khwen khwen posung or pasung.* 

Khwen khwen papingsung. 

Khwen khwen pnpingche. 

Tukum panche. 

Wakum panche, intr. Wakum ]iako. tr« 
Wnkum papingko. 

Wakum papingsung. 

Wakum papingche 

Wakum posung. Wakum tha po. 

Wakum tliapogiio. 

Wakum tha panche. 

Popche. 

Po’po. 

Pup )>ingko. 

Pupsung. 

Popche. 

Pop to. 

Pop piiigsung. 

Pop pingchu, 

Poppingko. 

Poppingto 

Pipche. 

Pi’po (Pip po). 

Pipsung. 

Pipche. 

Pipto 

Pip pincko 
Pip piiigsung. 

Pip pingche. 

Pip pingko. 

Chi’ko (chik-ku). 


* Hence you ran say in active intransitive khwen khwen pachungmi 1 couglird 
~ I made myself cough; in the transitive, khwen khwen pakuiigmi 1 coughed at 
him, very often used tor I made him cough” which is properly ^hweu khwen 
luiping-kungini; and in the passive, khwen khwen posungmi 1 was coughed was 
made to cough, which latter is more nicely expicased by khwen khwtn pasuiigmi 
shewing also the active agency. 


2 G 2 




English, 

Bite not 

Cause to bite or to be bitten 

Cause not to bite or be bitten 

Bite me 

Bite me not 

Bite thyself 

Bite him 

Bite it for him 

Cause me to bite or be bitten 

Cause me not to bite or be bitten 

Cause thyself to bite or be bitten 

Cause him to bite or be bitten 

The same on another’s behoof 

Kick, tr. 

Kick not 
Kick me 
Kick me not 

Kick thyself or kick simply 
Kick not thyself or do nut kick 
Kick him 
Kick him not 

Cause to kick or to be kicked 
Cause me to kick or be kicked 
Cause thyself to kick or be kicked 
Cause him to kick or be kicked 
The same on another’s behoof 
Strike, tr. 

Srike not 
Strike thyself 
Strike me 

Cause him to strike or to be striken 
Cause thyself, &c. 

Scratch, tr. 

Scratch thyself 
Push, shove, tr. 

Push not 
Pull, tr. 
pull not 
Walk, ac. intr. 

Walk not 

Walk it or cause it to walk, thou thyself 
Walk it not 

Cause to walk or to be walked by 
another’s agency 

Walk me thyself, cause me to walk or 
be walked, by thy own agency 
Cause to cause me to walk or be 
walked, or hare me walked 
Cause thyself to walk or be walked or 
have thyself walked 
Kun, intr. 

Kun not ^ 

Run it, cause it to run, thyself 
Cause it to be run by another 


Vocabulary, [No. 5. 

Vdyn, 

Tha chik’. 

Chik pingko. 

Chik th& ping* 

Chik sung. 

Tha chik gno. 

Chikehe. 

Chi’ko. 

Cliikto. 

Chik pingsung. 

Tha chikping gno. 

Chik piiigche. 

Chik pingko. 

Chik pingto. 

ThesAto (Eng. M). 

Tha thet’. 

The* (s) sung. 

Tha thet’ gno. 

Thes/iche. 

Tha thesAche. 

Theshto. 

Tha thet’ 

Thet’ pingko. 

Thet’ pingsung. 

Thet’ pingebe. 

Thei’ pingko. 

Thet’ pingto. 

To’po (top-po). 

Tha top*. 

Top die. 

Topsung. 

Top pingko. 

Top pingche. 

Phukto. 

Phokche. 

Theko. 

Tha the. 

Khinto. 

Tiia khinto. 

Khokclie. 

Tha kbukche. 

Kboktu. 

Tha khukto. 

Khok pingko. 

Khoksung. 

Khok pingsung, 

Khok pingche. 

Luiiia. Lull. 

Tha luula.* 

Lunto. 

Lunph4to* 


* Lun without the la makes the passive lungnom, which being also the neuter 
form, lun lagnom, from luiila, Is preferred to express the neuter sense though la 
also makes lagnom. 
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EnffUih, 

Cause me to run or be run 
Cause thyself to run or be run 
Run away, flee, hitr. 

Cause to flee 
Creep, intr. 

Jump, hop, intr. 

Jump it or make it jump, tr. 

Cause to make jump 
Leap, intr* 

Leap it, tr. 

Cause to leap 
Fly, n. 

Cause to fly 
Enable to fly 
Swim, iittr. 

it thyself or cause it to swim by, 
thy own account 

Cau^e it, him, to swim by other’s 
agency or have it swam 
Swim me, cause me to swim or make 
me swim thyself 

Cause me to be or made to swim by 
another’s agency. 

Cause thyself to swim or be swam 
Wade, ac. intr, 

^ink } thyself 

Sink it, make him dive, by thy own 
agency 

Cause to make dive or sink by other’s 
agency, or hare it sunk 
Bathe = bathe tbysrll, intr. 

Bathe him 

Cause him to bathe or to be bathed 
Wash, intr. =s wash thyself, only body 
Wash him 

Cause him to wash or to be washed 
Dress, ac. intr. = dress thyself 
Dress it 

Cause it to dress or be drest 
Dress me 
Dress thyself 
Undress (thyself), iuir. 

Undress it 
Undress me 

Cause it to undress or to be undressed 
Don’t undress it 
Be naked, n. 

Denude thyself, ac. intr. 

Denude him 
Denude me 
Denude it for another 
Cause to denude or be denuded 
Cause thyself to denude or be denuded 
Cause me to denude or to be denuded 
Cause me not to deuudo or to be 
denuded 
Be hungry, n. 

Make him hungry or cause him to be 
made hungry 


VdjfU. 

Lunphdsung. 

Lunphasche. 

Rulfi. Bu. 

Ruto. Rut’ptngko. 

Hobu b4ha kbukebe. 

Tuche. 

Tuto. 

Tupiiigko* 

Uopche. 

Hopto. 

Hop pingko. 

Bon. 

Bunpingko. 

Bonpliaco. 

llanche. 

Ilanto. 

Hdnpingko. 

Hansung. 

Hdnpingsung. 

Hanpiiigche, 

'J'hekche. 

• Tbamche. 

^Tfaamto. 

Thumpingko. 

Denche. 

Dento. 

Denpingko. 

Upche. 

IJpto. 

Up pingko. 

Chupche. Wasche. 

Cliupto. Wastu. 

Chup pingko. Wat’pingko. 
Chupsuiig. Wassuiig. 
Chupche. Wasche. 

Lubche. 

Luphto (Lusto). 

Lussung. 

Lut’pingko. 

Lut’tba ping. 

Gunang senti dum or ponche. 
Guiiuiig senti panche. 

Gunniig senti pako. 

Gunang senti posung (pasung). 
Guiiang senti pato. 

Gunang senti papiiigko. 

Gunang senti papingche. 
Gunang senti papingsung. 

Gunang senti thd pdping gno« 
Buksamet\ SuksameUidum. 

Suksa met’pingko not’pingko. 
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Englitth* 

Make me hungry or cause me to be 
made hungry 

Make thyself hungry or cause thyself 
to be made hungry 
Be thirsty, n. 

Make thirsty 

Make me thirsty or enable me to make 
or be made thirsty 

Make thyself thirsty or cause thyself 
to make or be made thirsty 
Be not hungry 
Make not hungry 
Be not thirsty 
Cause not to thirst 
Be sleepy = cover sleep, ii. 

Make sleepy 

Make not sleepy 

Be cold (being), n. 

Be cold (thing) 

Make cold (being) 

Make cold (thing) 

Make not cold (being) 

Make not cold (thing) 

Be warm, n. 

Warm him or it 
Warm thyself 

Cause thyself to be warmed or to warm 
him 

Cause him to be warmed or to warm 
another 
Warm me 

Cause me to be warmed or to warm 
another 

Be dirty (become) n. 

Dirty thyself, intr. 

Dirty it, tr. 

Dirty it for him 

Cause to dirty or to be dirtied 

Be clean, n. 

Be not clean 
Clean thyself, iutr* 

Glean it, tr. 

Clean it for him 
Clean not thyself 
Clean it not 
Be angry, n. 

Make angry, tr. 

Abuse, revile, tr. ^ 


Vdyu. 

Suksa mel’pingsung. 

Suksa met’pingchp. 

Tidaksa met’, or Tidakvi dum.* 

Tiduksa met’ pingko, 

Tidaksa met* pingsung. 

Tidaksa met’ pingche. 

Suksa tiia met’. 

Suksa met’ tha ping. 

Tidaksa thd met’. 

Tiduksa met* tha ping. 

Impi yot’ or yosclie. Impi yotvi dum. 
Iinpi yot’ phato. Irnpi yotvi tliumto. ' 
Impi yot tha phato. Impi yotvi tha 
thumto. 

Jumsa met’. 

Khimche. 

( Jumsu met' tha ping. 

^ Do. do. do. phato. 

Khimto. 

f Jurosa met’ tha ping. 

\ Do. do. do. phato* 

Tb4 khimto. 

Jekhom ponchedum. 

Jeto. Jekhom pako. 

Jeche. Jekhom panche. 

Je pingche. 

Je pingko. 

Je sung. 

Je pingsung. 

Peiiki or Feiikimu dum. 

Feiiki or penkimu no (be). 

Penki or Penkimu panche. 

Penki pako. 

Penki pato. 

Penki papingko. 

Wota dum. 

Wota tha dum. 

Wota panehe and woche. 

Woto, Wota pako. 

Wofa pato. 

Tha woche. 

Thd woto. Wota tliapo. 

Risi bok.’ 

Bisi phokto or pho’ko. 

Jishto. 


* Any state of body that continues or is to come, like thirsty, sleepy, is 
expressed by the active participle—if it be supposed complete, like asleep, by the 
past or passive participle, thus impi yotvi is sleepy; impi yosta, asleep. Met, 
=- die, and suksa met’ ^ die of hunger: tidaksa met’ ^ die of thirst, or literally, 
of want of water. 
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Cause to reTile 

Abuse thyself 

Abuse me * 

Quarrel, n. 

Cause to quarrel 

Cause me to quarrel or be quarrelled 
with 

Cause thyself to quarrel or be quarrelled 
with 

Cause him to quarrel or be quarrelled 
with 

Be friendly 

Be united or reconciled, intr. 


T’wyw. 

JIt'pingko. 

Jishcbe. 

Jishsung. 

Phwe. 

Fhwet* ph4’to (ph^sto). 

Phwet' phasung. 

Fhwct* phasche. 

Phwet* phato (phasto). 
Tosche.* 

Totnachhe, D. Toschine, PL 


Make friendly 
Unite 

llSconcile, tr. 

Cause to unite or to be united 
Be not united = unite not yourselves 
Unite not, tr. 

Fight, n. 

Cause to fight or to be fought 
Cause not to fight or to be fought 
Cause me to fight or be fought with 
Cause thyself to fight or be fought with 
Cause him to fight or to be fought 
Be victorious, n. 

Make him victorious 


Tophto (Toshto). 

Tot’ pingko. 

Tim tosche.* (Thfi toschine, P.) 
Tha tot’, 

Pat, Patnachhe, D. Patchine, P. 
Pat pingko. 

Pat thii ping. 

Put ping sung. 

Pat ping die. 
put ping ko. 

Then, 

Thento. 


Cause to make victorious 
Make thyself victorious 
Make me victorious 
Cause me to be made victorious 
Conquer him, tr. 

Conquer thyself 
Conquer me 

Cause him to conquer or be conquered 
Ask aid to conquer thyself 
Cause me to be conquered or to con¬ 
quer 

Be conquered 

Succumb, n. J 

Cause to Ruccomb by thy own act 
Cause to succumb through another’s 
agency 

Cause me to succumb by thy own act 
Cause me to succumb through anotber’s 
agency 
Work, trans. 

Work for self, do own work 
Work for him, do his work 
Work for me, do my work 
Cause to work or be worked 


Then pingko. 

Thenche. 

Tliensung. 

Thenpingsung. 

Wouto.i* 

Wonche. 

Woiisuug. 

Woijpingko. 

Wonpinche. 

Wonpingsung. 

Yang. Yungla (see note at Bun). 
Yangto. 

Yang pingko. 

Y^angsdug. 

Yang ping sung. 

Kam pako. 

Kum pnnebe. 

Kam pilto. 

Kam paitung. 

Kam papiiigko. 


* The genius of these tongues requires such a phrase as * be reconciled’ to be 
set down ill the dual or plnruJ. So also fight, dec. 

t The comparison of the roots then and won will show how these tongues 
attempt to fend off the equivoques resulting from imperfectly developed grammar. 
Wonto is used as a neuter with transitives, and phasche (not wonche) replaces it 
with neuters^ Top wou tungiDi, 1 can strike. Im phaschungmi, 1 can sleep* 
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Cause thyself to work or tby vvork to 
be done 

Cause to work for him or his work to 
be done 

PUy = amuse thyself, intr. 

Make him play or do thou thyself 
amuse him, tr. 

Cause him to be made to play or have 
been amused (per alterum) 

Play witli me 
Amuse me 

Cause me to be amused 
Be tired, n. 

Make tired or tire it 
Tire thyself 
Tire me 

Cause me to be tired or to tire 

Cause thyself to be tired or to tire 

Cause him to be tired or to tire 

Be rested, take rest, rest thyself 

Rest it, give rest 

Cause to give it lest 

Cause thyself to have rest 

Do thou give me rest 

Cause me Co have rest 

Take not rest 

Give not rest 


f'ayu. 

Kam papiugche. 

Kam papingto. 

Hanche (b* amuser). 

Hanto (amuser). 

Hanpingko. 

Ang nung hanche.* 

Hansung. 

llanpingsung. 

Jyop’.t 

Jyupto. 

J yopehe. 

Jyopsung. 

Jyop pingsung. 

Jyop piugche. 

Jyop pingko. 

Nekche. 

Ne’ko (Nek-ko). 
Nek’pingto. 

Nekpingche. 

Keksung. 

Nek pingsung. 

Tiia nekclie. 

Tl.a nek’. 


Move, n. 

Move it, trans. 

Cause it to be moved or to move it 

Be still, move not 

Make still, move it not 

Be quick, ac. intr, = quicken thyself 

Quiclceti| tr. 

Cause to quicken or to be quick 
Do thou quicken me 
Cause me to be quickened 
Cause thyself to be quickened 
Be slow, be dilatory, delay, ii. 

Cause to he slow or delay ic 
btay, stop, stop thyself, uitr. 

Stay him, stop him, tr. 

Cause him Co be stopped or to stop liiin 
Let him depart 
Be intoxicated, n. 

Intoxicate, tr. 

Tell the truth 
Cause to speak truth 

Tell falsehood 

Cause to He > 

Believe, obey, tr. 


Duk’. 

Tlmkto. Duk’ pingko. 
Thukpiiigko. 

Tha duk', 

Tha thnkto. 

Plakche. 

Plakto. 


Plakpingko. 

Plaksung. 

Plukpingsung. 

Plakpiugche. 


Gai’pinnko. 

Thikcbe. 


Thikto. 


Thik pingko. 
Lat’pingko. 


Vi 


Vit’phato. 

Diksa hot, n. Diksa isbto, tr. 
Diksa hoCpiiigku. Diksa iCpiiigko. 
Mang diksa hot’. 

Mang diksa ishto. 

Hudhia hato. 

__ • 

Budliia hanpiiigko. 

Uonko. 


* Literally, amuse thyself with me, along with me. The sense is quite different 
from that of hanaung in which 1 am solely the amused party, 
t From jyop comes the Newuri jyapu, a labourer, though one tongue has lost 
the nouu; the other, the vei b! ^ee Twist. 
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English, 

Cause to believe or obey, or to be 
obeyed 

Disbelievei disobey 
Forbid, tr. 

Prevent, tr. 

Present, offer, tr. 

Offer not 
Accept, intr. 

Accept it, tr. 

Accept it for self 
Accept it for him 
Accept not or refuse 
Accept it not or refuse it 
Choose, select, tr. 

Cherish, protect, tr. 

Cherish thyself or tliy own 
CherUh me 

Cause me to be cherished or to cherish 
Abandon, neglect, leave, tr. 

Coiifinp, imprison, tr. 

Set at liberty, tr. 

Have, intr. 

Have not, want 

Cause him to hava 

Cause not to have 

Give, trans. 

Give roe or to me 
Give to nr for thyself 
Give to him or for him 
Give not 

Cause to give or to be given 
Cause not to give or not to be given 
Give it back, return it to him 
Cause to return or to be returned 
Give again (more) 

Take, intr. 

Take it, tr. 

Take for thyself, i. e, appropriate 
Take it for him 
Cause to take or be taken 
Take it back, quasi, return it to self 
Save, preserve, cure, him (life) 

Save, cure thyself 
Save me 
Destroy (life) 

Keep, preset ve (thing) 


Vdyu. 

Hoiipingko. 

Th& hon. 

D^voha thikto. 

Tbikto, 

Cho*-ko (chokko). 

Tha cUok* 

Dosche. 

Doko 

Dosche. 

Dosto. 

Th^ dosche. 

Tha do. 

Lu’ko. Luksung. Lukche. Lukto. 
Tunko. 

Tunclie. 

Tunsung. 

Tunpingsung, 

Was'to (Wasto). 

Thikto. 

Teshto. 

Gosche. Ungbe-penkii no or dum. 

Tha gosche. Uiigbe penku tlia no or 
tha dum. 

Got’pingko. Wathim bepeijku-thumto. 
Thfi got ping. Wathim bo peyku tha 
thumto. 

Hato. Mumto. 
llasung. Mumsung. 

Hanche.* Mumche. 

Hate. Mumto. 

Tha bato. Tha mumto. 

Hapingko. 

tha ping or Tha ha ping. 

Ltpto (see take back). 

Lip pingko. 

Gessu hato. 

Lasche. Doscbe.f 
Lasto. Doho. 

Lasche. Dosche. 

Lashto. Dosto. 

Lakpingko. Dot pingko. 

Lipche (see give back). 

Cholko. 

Cbolche. 

Oholsung. 

Sishto (see kill). 

Tdko (see keep). 


* Compare **Take.*’ The pronominalization of the Vuyu verbs prevents a good 
deal of that difficulty which the Turanians generally experience in furnishing simple 
equivalents for the words *give* and ^ take,' because the genius of the languages 
exacts on all occasions a ritrid attention to the results of action, the objective us 
well as subjective results. Different roots or different modifications of the same 
roots must necessarily convey the idea involved in each case. 

t See remark at buy. The result of taking is appropriation by self. Hence 
the intr. verb. The words give and take might alone suffice almost to prove the 
unity of the Turanian languages. 

3 u 
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Mnylinh, 

Spoil (thing) 

Be baiitilBome 
Make handsome 
Adorn 

Adorn thyself 
Adorn him 
Adorn it for him 
Adorn her 

Grow, animal plant, n. 

Grow it or cause to grow, tr. 

Decay, n. 

Decay it or cause to decay 
Be adult or mature 
Make mature 
Steal, tr. 

Steal for thyself 
Steal for him, for another 
Cause to steal or be stolen 
Steal not 

Cause not to steal or be stolen 
Deceive, cheat, tr. 

Deceive thyself 
Deceive not 
Deceive me 

Cause me to be deceived 
Accompany, intr. 

Leave, quit, tr. 

Remain with, intr. 

Sit, = seat thyself, intr. 

Seat, tr. 

Cause to seat or to be seated 
Cause thyself to be seated 
Sit not 
Seat not 

Cause not, do not cause, to sit or be 
seated 
Stand, intr. 

Make stand 

Make stand for another 
Cause to make stand, to be erect 
Stoop, intr. 

Make stoop, tr. 

Cause to make stoop 
Lie down, intr. 

Lay down, make lie down 

Cause to be laid down or to lay down 

Get up, if recumbent 

Get up, if sitting 

Remain standing, intr. 

Fall, on ground, n. 

Cause to fall, ditto 

Fall from aloft, n. ^ 

Make fall or throw down or let fall 

Do not make fall 


Vdyu. , 

Nasi pako. 

Bingcho dum.* Bingmi dam. 
Bingcho thumto. c 

Bingcho pako. 

Bingcho panche* 

Bingcho pako. 

Bingcho pato. 

Bingmi puko. 

Jongche. Hon (kbon), Liche. 
Jongto, llonto. Lito. 

Rj, Rila, 

Rito. Ripingko. 

Bangcho ilum. Bangmi dam.* 
Baiigbo pako. 

Khuko. 

Khuche. 

Khuto. 

Khu pingko.f 
Tha khu. 

Khu tha })ing. 

Mangpingku (see forget). 
Mangpingche. 

Tha matigpitig. 

Mang pingsung. 

Mung pa pingsung. 

Ko’na laUa. Miuung khukcke. 
Wa8*to. 

Ko’na muBche. 

Musche (S’asseoir). 

Muphto (Mushto). 

Mut’pingko. 

Mut*pingche. 

Tha musche. 

Tha mut’. 

Mut’cha ping or tha mul'ping. 

Ipche ' erect thyself. 

I’po = erect it or him. 

Ipto — erect it fur him. 

Ippiiigku. 

Khungche. 

Khungto. 

Khung pingko. 

Likciie. Ltkla. Lik. 

Li*ko (Lik-ko). 

Lik pingko. 

Buk* (see Wake). 

Ipche (see stand). 

Ipipha musche. 

Uuk\ Ruk*la, 

Ruk’ptugko. 

Duk’. DukMa. 

Tu’ko (Tukku) tuksung, tukche, tukto. 
Dnk pingko. 

Tha tuV, Duk’ tha ping. 


* Final cho and mi are proper to the sexes. See adjectives, 
Khu pbi’to (phaato) make a thief of liim. 
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Get on» mount, n. 

Mount him, cause to mount 

Get off, diamouuU 

Put down. Place. Put, tr. 

Put down or place for me 

Ditto ditto for self 

Ditto ditto for him 

Lift up, raise* from ground, tr. 

Lift up for self 
Ditto ditto for him 
Ditto ditto for me 
Throw, tr. 

Catch with open hand or spread cloth, tr. 
Catch with open hand for self 
Ditto ditto for him 
Catch by grasp, tr. 

Ditto ditto for self 
Ditto ditto for him 
Keep, tr. 

Snatch from, tr. 

Throw away, tr. Squander, tr. 
Squander your own 
Be near, n. 

Approximate thyself 
Approximate it 
Be distant, intr. 

Distance him, tr. 

Distance thyself 
Bring, trans. 

Bring me or for me 
Bring thyself or for thyself 
Bring him or for him 
Fetch, comp. 

Fetch it 

Fetch it for me or fetch me 

Fetch for thyself or do thou thyself fetch 

Fetch for him 

Cause to fetch or be fetched 
Take away, tr. 

Take yourself off or take it away for 
thyself 

Cause to take away or to be taken away 
Send, tr. 

Send it for thyself 1 

Do thou thyself send or send thy own j 
Send it for him or on his account or 


Vayu. 

Chdngche. 

Changto. 

Lische, Listo, tr, 

Tako. 

Tdsung. 

Tunebe. 

Tato. 

Beko, without force. Guko, with force. 
Besche. Gukche. 

Besto. Gukto. 

Ressung. Guksung. 

Jupto, jupsung jiipche. 

Doko. 

Dosche. 

Dosto. 

Chhuko. 

Chhusche. 

Chhusto. 

Tako (st'B put.) 

Luto, lasung lapche. 

Hopto. 

Hopche. 

Khewa tni. Khewa pdnchc. 

Khewa panche. 

Khewa puko. 

Khosche. Kholamdum. 

Khot’phato. Kholam thumto. 
Khot’phssche. 

Pishto. 

Pishsung, 

Pishche. 

Pishto. 

Bala (== to bring go). 

Pishto (Bala has no trans ) 

Busung. 

Bunuhe. 

Bato ? ? (obsolete trans.) 

Ba pingko. 

Lakto. 

Lakche. 

Lak pingko. 

Pingko. 

Pingche. 


send his things 
Send me or for me 


Pingto. 

Fingsung. 


Send him or it 


Pingko. 


* Raise on the ground is ipo, = erect it or him, as ipche is erect thyself = sit 
up or stand up. For get up, to a sleeping man, you say sipche, to a sitting man, 
ipche, to one lying down, buk\ Rise, us respects beings, is ipche or buk’ therefore, 
but as respects the heavenly bodies the equivalent term is lok', appear. Spe¬ 
cialization is the soul and body of these tongues, which remedy defects of grammar 
by multiplication of terms, so as to fend off mistakes in the best way available. 
See note on Kuko. Quoad falling, ruk’ and duk’ apply to beings only. The word 
for things is lik.’ 


3 H 2 
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"EfigliHh. 

Cause to seod or be sent 
Carry, bear, trans. 

Carry it for thyself 

Carry it for him 

Carry it for me or me 

Cause him, it, to carry or to be carried 

Cross OTer 

Cross it over 

Cross under 

Cross it under 

Hold, take in band, tr. 

Grasp, tr. 

Hold up, support, tr. 

Let it fail or let it be fallen 
Fall, n. (things only). 


V6yu. 

Ping pingko. Ping phato. 
Kuko.* 

Kunche. 

Kuto. 

Kusung. 

Kupingko. 

Lumthe. 

Lumto. 

Kudikhalala. 

Ku^ikba latpingko. 

Kuko (see carry). 

Chhuko, chhusche chhuphto. 
Doko (see catch). 

Liklayu. 

Ltk*la. Lik. 


Throw down, tr. 

Enter, n. 

Cause to enter 
Admit. Insert, tr. 

Issue, n. 

Cause to issue, expel, drive out 
Ascend, go up, n. 

Ascend, come up, n. 

Descend, go down, ii. 

Descend, come down, n. 

Cause to ascend or to be ascended 
Cause to descend or to be descended 
Arrive, n. here there 
Cause to arrive, tr. 

Depart, n. 

Precede, n. 

Follow, n. 

Attend on,n. 

Appear ~ show thyself, n. 

Make it, him, appear 
Cause to make appear 
Disappear, n. =. hide thyself, or He hid Kinche. 
Make disappear, make hide or make 1 Khiko. 
lie hid 

Cause to make disappear 
Make disappear thy own person or 
goods 

Make disappear for another 
Make me disappear 
Be lost 


Li’ko (Likko) liksung, likche, likto. 
Bek*. 

Phekto, pheksuDg, phekehe. 

Bek pingko. 

Lok’. 

Lokto, loksnng, lokebe. 

Bek’. 

Jok*. 

Yonkhala’la. Yu la. 

Yu. 

Bek’pingko. Jok’pingko. 

Yonkha lat pingko. Yut’ pingko. 
Dong, Dongla. 

Tliongto. 

Lakchef* (see take awny). 

Honko ponche. 

Noiigna ponche 
Ko’ua ponche. 

Khunche. 

Khunto. 

Khunpingko. 


Kinpingko. 

Khit’pingko. 


Khische. 
Khisto. 
Khissung. 

l-Damla. Dam, 


Lose, n. j 

Lose it, tr. Thampo, thamsung, thamebe, thauipto. 

Cause to lose it Tliampingko. 

Lose it not Tha timm. 


* Kuko, like all transitives of its class, gives both the active and passive of 
3rd person, preterite; thus^ kukum, he carried or was carried. But what we 
must call the passive has no imperative. From yu, to descend, you can indeed 
form Kuyu, let thyself or him be carried. In the causal form of the verb both 
senses of the imperative are conveyed, and hence the causal form ia often to be 
regarded aa the only representative in theee tongues of the passive, as for example, 
in Newdri. 

t Lakche = va-t-en in French. La, to go, is the root. 
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Bnfflish, 

Caoie it not to be lost or cause him 
not to lose it 
Search, tr. , 

Search not 
Search me or for me 
Search for thy own or for thyself or 
do thou thyself search 
Search for him, for his, on bis account 
Search not for him 
Find, tr. 

Find not 

Cause to find or to be found 
Find me or for me 
Find for thyself or thy own 
Find for him 

Cause to find for me or me to be found 
Cause to find for self or thyself to be 
found 

Cause to find for him or him to be 
found 
Be^in, n. 

Begin it, tr. 

Cause it to begin or be begun 

Continue 

End, n. 

End it 

Cause it to end or be ended 
Come, n. 

iJause him, it, to come or to be come 
Cause me to come or to be come 
Cause thyself to come or be come 
Cause him to come or to be come 
Cause him to come on another’s account 
Come not 
Cause not to come 
Go, u. 

Cause to go 
Go not 

Do not cause to go 
Get out of the way 

Clear the way. Make get out of the 
way 

Clear the way for me 
Wait, ac. intr. 

Wait for, expect, tr. 

Wait for me 
Wait for him 
Cause to wait 

Arrive, (1.) here, (2.) there. 

Cause to arrive 
Depart, n. 

Dismiss, tr. 

Beturn, intr. 


ydyu. 

Thfim tbaping. 

Hoko. 

Thfi ho. 

Hosuug. 

Hosche (Hoche). 

Hophto ? (Mosto) Hoto ? 

Tha hot (ho). 

Lenko. 

Tha teng. 

Deng piiigko. 

Leng sung. 

L«ng che. 

Leng to. 

Leng pingsung. 

Leng pingche. 

Leng ping to. 

Teshche. 

Teshto. 

Tet ptngko. 

The root ia repeated with the substantive 
verb to show continued action, as gik 
nagik nomi, it is flowing and flowitig. 
Topna top nognom, I am striking. 
Gbusche. 

Chuphto (chusto). 

Chut pingko. 

Pin (see on). 

Phit'pingko. 

Phit'pingsung. 

Pliit’pingche. 

Phit pingko. 

Phit pingto. 

Tha phi. 

Phit tha ping. 

La’la (iterated root). 

Lat’ping ko. 

Tha laMa. 

Lat tha ping. 

Khikehe. 

Khikto. 

Khiksung. 

Bimcbe. 

liimto. 

Rimsung. 

Rimto. 

Rimpingko. 

(1.) Dong. (2.) Dongla.* 

Dong pmgko, Thougto. 

Lukla. 

Lokto. 

Llsbcbe. 




* $0 also Bek’ enter, is come iii, and Bek’U, is ifo in. 
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Suffliah, 

Make return, tr. 

Increase m height, n. = grow 
Heighten it 

Heighten me. Make mo grow 
Increase, in bulk, n. 

Increase thyself = grow 
Increase it, tr. in bulk, tr. 

Increase me in bulk 
Increase in length, n. 

Lengthen it 
Lengthen me 
Decrease of all sorts, n. 

Decrease it 
Add to, tr. 

Deduct from, tr. 

Cultivate (land), tr. 

Cultivate it for me or my land 
Cultivate it for him or his land 
Cultivate for self 
Dig, tr. 

Dig for self 
Dig tliy own 

Dig for him, dig his field 
Dig me, for me, my field 
Cause to dig or be dug 
Cause thyself to dig or cause thy own 
field to be dug 

Cause him to dig for another, or an¬ 
other’s field to be dug for him 
Cause me to dig or my field to be dug, 
or (if the field spoke) me to be dug 
Dig not 

Cause not to dig 
Plough, tr. 

Plough for self 
Plough for him 

Plough for me or, (if the field spoke) 
plough me 
Plough not 

Plough not for self or plough not thy 
own field 

Cause not to plough, or be ploughed 
Sow, tr. 

Cause to sow or be sown 
Cause not to sow, or be sown 
Sow for me or sow me$ 

Sow me not or sow not for me 
Transplant, tr. 

Transplant not 

Cause to transplant or to be transplanted 


Vdyu. 

Lishto. 

Jongche. Jongta dum. 

Joiigto. . 

Jongsung. 

J^onta dum. 

^onche.* 

JSbnto (hard h), 

/fonts thumto. 

^onsnng. 

Phinche. Fhinta dum. 

Pliinto. Phiuta pako. 

Phinsung. 

Yang, Yangla. 

Yang pingko. 

Khnpto, khapche, kliapsuug. 

Yangto, yangche, yaiigsung. 

Vik ye ko.f 
Vik yeksung. 

Vik yekto. 

Vik yekche. 

Duko. 

Dunche. 

Duto. 

Dusung, 

Du pingko. 

Du pingche. 

Du pingto. 

Du pingsung. 

Tha du. 

Du tha ping or Tha du ping. 

Ru’ko Kuk-ko. 

Rukche. 

Rukto. 

Ruksung. 

Tha ruk\ 

Tha rukche. 

Tha ruk’ ping. 

Ohho’ko (chhok-ko) chhoksung, chUok* 
cbe, chhokto. 

Chhok’pingko, 

Chhok’thnping. 

Chhok’sung. 

Tha chhok’gno. 

Luphto (Imsfb) lussung, lusche. 

Thd lut’. 

Lttt’pingko. 


* H underlined thus, h, is a guttural, 

t This word means ‘ clear the jungle’ and alone suffices to show the state of the 
country and of the people. 

i Sow me, (what the seed would say) is the true grammatical sense. But the 
other is widely, nay alone, in use, the coustructio ad sensum still overruling the 
grammar. 
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"Enyluh. 

V<iyu» 

Reap, tr. 

Peshto, pesBung, pesche. 

Reap not 

Thd pet*. 

Cause to reap or^o be reaped 

Fet’ping ko. 

Cause not to reap or be reaped 

PePthd ping. 

Gather, pluck (flowers), not greens, tr. 

Tuko, tusuug, tunche, tuto. 

Gather not 

Tha tu. 

Gather (cotton) 1 . 

Pluck (fruit) / ’ 

Seko, sesung, senche, seto. 

Gather not (cotton) 

Tha se. 

Gather (greens), tr. 

Peshto (see reap). 

Pluck up by roots, tr. 

Photo phosuiig, phonche. 

Eradicate not 

Th^ photo. 

Fell—tree, tr. 

Phoko, phossuDg phosche. 

Fell not—tree 

Thapho. 

Breed cattle, tr. 

Tuiiko, tunsung, tunche, tunto. 

Breed not 

Thiituii. 

Slaughter cattle, tr. 

Graze, intr. and tr. 

Sishto (kill). Yukto (cut). 

Gupche, intr, Gupto, tr. 

Flay or decorticate, tr. 

Ta’ko, taksuiig. takche, takto. 
Thd tak,’ 

Flay not 

Feel fruit 

Keko, kessung, kesche, kosto. 

Shear, tr. 

Yo’ko, yeksung, yekche, yekto. 

Shear not 

Tha yek\ 

Buy, ac. intr. 

Ingche.* 

Huy it, tr. 

Ingko, ingsung, ingche, ingto. 

Cause to buy or be bought 

Iiig pingko. 

Buy it not 

Tlia iug. 

Buy not for him 

Tha ingto. 

Buy me or for inef 

Bo thou thyself buy it or buy it for 

Ingsung. 

thyself 

Ingche. 

Buy it for him 

Ingto (Ingkto).} 

Buy it 

Ingko. 

Beil, tr. 

Thumto. 

Cause to sell or to be sold 

Thampingko. 

Sell me or for me. 

Thatnsung. 

Sell thyself or for thyself, or thy own 

Thamche. 

Sell him, it, or for him or his 

Tharnto. 

Sell not 

Tha tharnto. 

Exchange or change, ac. intr. 

Jyapche (see buy). 

Exchange it 

Jya*po (Jyap po). 

Exchange noe or it for me 

Jyap’sung. 

Jyap’to.t 

Exchange it for him 

Exchange not 

Tha jyap’che. 

Exchange it not 

Thd jyap’. 

Exchange it not for him 

Tim jyap’to. 

Exchange me not or not for me 

Thu jyapmo. 


* See eat and take. In every act, of which the reault returns to self, this form 
is preferred to the transitive. The French tongue affords a good clue. 

t I have already said that buy me seems to bo the truer sense, wl»ence the 
passive ingsungmi, I was bought. But in the class of transitives to which iiigko 
belongs, ingsungmi is also the present and future tense of the active voice, viz. 1 
buy it or will buy it. Ingche, the intransitive, gives ingchung mi in both tenses, 1 
buy (i. e. will buy) and I bought, 

t This form solves the difficulty as to two transitive signs following a verbal 
root, and enables me often to reach the primitive monosyllabic type of words—a 
thing of the highest import to special and general philology. 
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Lend, tr. 

Borrow, intr. 

Pay debt, tr. 

Pay not 
Count, tr. 

Count not 

Measure or weight, tr. 

Weif;h not 
Plaster, tr. 

Make house, tr. 

Make clothes, tr. 

Make not clothes 
Make clothes for me 
Make for self 
Make for him 
Spin. tr. 

Spin not 
Weave, tr. 

Weave not 
Sew, tr. 

Sew not 
Grind, tr. 

Work mine, tr. 

Work iron, tr. 

Work wood, tr. 

Work clay, tr. 

Cook, tr. 

Be cooked = be ripe, be prepared, n. 
Boil, tr. 

Boil not 
Roast, tr. 

Ditto for me 
Ditto for self 
Ditto for another 
Grill, fry, tr. 

Cut, tr. 

Cut not 

Cut me or for me 
Cut thyself or for thyself 
Perforate, tr. 

Pierce (being), tr. 

Tear, tr. 

Tear thy own, tear for thyself, tear 
thyself 
Split, tr. 

Break , tear (long things), tr. 

Break it, in pieces 
Burst it (round things), tr. 

Be broken or be burst, n. 

Brew, tr. 

Distill, tr. 

Filtrate, Dehcate, tr. 

Be sharp, n. 

Sharpen, tr. 


Vdyn, 

Penku hatn, hasung, liduche. 

Penku lasche (see buy),—lassung, lasto. 
Thengko, phenaung, phengche, phengto. 
Tli£ pbeng. 

Hito, hisuiig, hincbo, hito. 

Thd hito. 

Po'ko vel Pu’ko, puksung, pjukche, 

pukto. 

Thd pok*. 

hnto, susung, sunche. Suto. 

Kem pdko. 

Jews piko, pisung, pinche, pito. 

Jewa thd pi. 

Jewu pisung. 

Jewa pmche. 

Jewa pito. 

Chenko, chingsung, chingche, chiugtc. 
Thd oheng. 

Pungko, pungaung, pungche, pungto. 
Thdpung* 

Piko. 

Thd pi. 

Reko, resung, renche, reto. 

Khdni duko (dig). 

Khakchingto’po (beat) topsung, topche, 

' topto. 

'Sing chu’ko (plane) chyuksung, cbukche, 
chukto. 

' Ko chydko (knead) chydasung, chyiische, 
chyasto. 

Khoko khossung, kliosche, khoato. 

Min, minko, minche, miuto. 

Khoko. 

Thd kho. 

Siinko. 

Sunsung. 

Sunche. 

Sunto. 

Chuku, chusung, chunohe, chuto. 

Yukto. 

Tha yukto. 

Yuksung. 

Yukche. 

Sd (s) to. 

Ghhepto, chhepche, chhepsung. 

Jito, jisung, jiuche. jito. 

Jinche. ^ 

Hakto. Ohitn, haksung, hakche, hakto. 
Chi’ko (chik’-ko), chiksung, chikche, 
chikto. 

• JDieto, Arhesung, Arhenche. 

Jik*. Jikla. Rdla or K6, 

Swe pophto, posaung, poache, poato. 
Bukchapako. 

Chi’po, chipBung, chipcbe, chipto. 

Yop. 

Yep phdto. Chho’po. Chho'po, gives 
chhopaung, cbhopche, chhopto. 
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Be blunt, n. 

Blunten. Make blunt, tr. 
Shake, tr. • 

Move, n. 

Move it, tr. 

Be atill, n. (= move not). 
Make still, tr. 


Vdyu, 

Gnun. 

Gniito, gnusung gnunche. 
Hok'to, Hoksung, hokche. 
Duk*. 

Thukto, thuksung, thukcbe. 
Thi duk’. 

Tba thukto. 


Contain or bold, Be contained and 

contain it). Vek, vekche, n. 

Make contain or cause to be contained Vek pingko. 

Retain, sustain, tr. Doko. 

Retain, intr. Donche. 

Cause to retain Dot’pingko. 

Ooze out, n. Jot’. 

Make ooze out Jot’pingko. 

Stcvp it oozing out Ruto, rusung, r 

Be full—belly (fill own belly), intr, Tamcbe. 

Fill it—belly, tr. Tamto, tamsuni 


Vekto, vekpbato, tr. 


Be full—vessel 
Fill it—vessel 
Be empty, n. 

Empty it, tr. 

Shine, as sun, n. 

Flow, as water 
Cause to flow 
Blow, as wind, intr. 

Grow, as tree, ac. intr, 
Cause to grow, or grow it 
Decay, rot, u. 

Make decay 
Flower, n. 

Cause to flower 
Fruit, n. 

Cause to fruit 
Be ripe, n. 

Ripen, tr. 

Ripen it for him 
Be raw, n. 

Make raw, tr. 

be cold (things only) intr. 

Make cold, tr. 

Be hot, intr,, n. 

Heat it, tr. 

Be lumiuoQB, n. 

Make luminous 
Be dark, n. 

Darken it, tr. 

Light it (candle), tr. 

Light, intr. (Be lighted) 

Kindle it (Are), tr. 

Kindle, *1 n. or 

Be kindled > ac. 

Kindle thyself J intr. 


Doko. 

Donche. 

Dot’pingko. 

Jot’. 

Jot’pingko. 

Ruto, rusung, runche. 

Tamcbe. 

Tamto, tamsung, tamche, tamto. 
Chinche. Dam. Phul dum. 

Damto, dampingko, Phut pako, Chinko. 
Polang dum. 

Polang pako. 

Kak. Chok\ 

Gikla. Deiigla. 

Gik pingko. 

Hujum poiiche. 
liiche. 

Lito, lisung, liche, lito. 

Rila. Mdla, 

Rit pliuto. Met’-pha’to (phasto). 

But’. 

But’ pha’to, phassung, phasebe, phasto. 
Se. 

Set’pha’to (phasto). 

Min. 

Minko, minsung, minche, minto. 

Minto. 

hhalang-no*dum.* 

Chhalang pako, posung, panche, pato. 
Khimche. 

Khimto, khimsung, khimche, khimto. 
Jeche. Jekhomdum or ponche. 

{ Jeto. Jekhom pako. Jeto gives jesung, 
jenche, jeto. 

Dang dang dum or ponche. 

Dang dang pako. 

Kung kung dum or ponche. 

Kung kung pako. 

ISako, uasung, nache, nato. 

Nache. 

J Du’po, dupsung, dupche, dupto. Job* 
to, josBung, josche, josto. 

• Josebe. Dupche. 


* No =: be. Dum =- become. 


3 I 
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[No. 5. 


Mnylhh* 

Burn, i. e. destroy by fire, tr. 

Be burnt (-= go burnt, n. 

Burn thyself or burn it for self, ac. iiitr. 
Burn, corpse, tr. 

Bury, corpse, tr. 

Melt, n. 

Melt it, tr. 

Cause to melt 
Congeal, n. 

Congeal it, tr. 

Congeal thyself 
Congeal me 
Cause to congeal 
Share out, apportion, tr. 

Bring together, collect, tr. 

Collect for thyself, iutr. 

Collect for me or me, p. 

Separate, tr. 

Divide, tr. 

Scatter, tr. 

Join, what broken, tr. 

Disjoin, undo, tr. 

Mix, tr. 

Unmix, tr. 

Save (money), tr. 

Squander, tr. 

Spread, tr. 

Fold, tr. 

Be shut, intr. 

Shut it, tr. 

Be open, open for thyself, intr. 

Open it, tr. 

Press, squeeze, compress it, tr. 
Compressed be, or compress thyself 
or compress with own band 
Depress, tr. 

Be depressed, depress for thyself 
express, tr. 

Be expressed, intr. 

Turn over carefully, tr. 

Turn topsy turvy. Put in disorder 
Spread in "sun to dry (grain)* tr. 

Roll up, tr. 

Unroll, tr. 

Be loose, be sUck, n. 

Loosen, slacken, tr. 

Be tight 

Tighten thy own or for thyself 
Tighten, tr. ^ 

Cause to tighten 
Gird tby loins, a. intr. 

Bind, tr. 


Vdyu, 

Vemto, yemsung, yemclie, yemto. 

YemU. 

Yemche. 

Umto, umsung, umche, umto. 

TT/mmpo, khumsung, kbumche, khumto. 
Yekla (see run). 

Ye’ko (see cultivate). 

Yek pingko. 

Ningla.* Nengle. 

Ningto. Nengto. 

Nengche. 

Nengsung. 

Ningpingko. 

Pleko, plesutig, pleche, pleto. 

Ko’na pako. iiupto. 

Hupche. 

Hupsung. 

Gege pako. 

Thuto, tUusung, thunebe. 

Hampo. 

Thuphto (Thusto) thussung, thuache. 
Chhako, ehhassung, chhasche, chhasto. 
Khunto, khunsung, khuuche. 

Thoto, thosung, thonche. 

Hupto, hupsuug, hupche. 

Hopto, hopsung, hopche. 

Poko, posung, poche. llampo, hainsung, 
hamche. 

Khoko, khossung, khosche. 

Thikche. 

Thikto. 

Hoiiche.f 

Uonko. 

Napto. 

Napche, 

Phimto. 

Phimehe. 

Pelto. 

Pelche. 

Lo'ko (Lok-ko) Loksung, Lok-clie, 
Lok-to. 

Khalim, khulim, pako. 

Blento or Bento, blenaung, blenche. 
Ku’ko (Kukko) kuksung, kukche, kukto. 
Chhako, chhassung, chhasche, chhasto. 
Woso dum. Woso ponche. 

Woso pako, posung, panche, pato. 

Khwa (s) ta dum. 

Khw^che. 

Khwfi (s) to khwassung, khwasche. 
Khwat'pingko. 

Kikche. 

Pangto, pfinsung, p4nche. Wampo, 
wamsungi wamche, wamto. 


* e and i, like o and u are constantly commuted. , 

t Thikche aud hoiiche, ahut thyself, and open thyself, addressed to the door. 
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Enyliith, 

Unbind, tr. 

Pack, tr. 

Unpack, tr,'. • 

Load, tr. 

Unload, tr. 

Put on, tr. 

Take off, tr. 

Take off (from fire). 

Put in, insert, tr. 

Take out, tr. 

Pour in, tr. 

Catch ns poured in, tr. 

Pour out on ground, tr. 

Sus*pend, tr. 

Take down what suspended, tr. 
Take hold of, tr. 

Quit hold of, tr. 

Thiow, tr. 

Catch as thrown, tr. 

Stay, stop, intr. 

Stay it, stop it, tr. 

Stop me 
Let go, tr. 

Enable to go, tr. 

Be clean, n. 

'Make clean, tr. 

Wash—things only, tr. 

Wash thy own, inir. 

Wash me or mine, p. 

Hub or rub it, tr. 

Hub thy own or rub simply, intr. 
Rub HiC or mine 
Be polished 
Polish it, tr. 

Polish it fur thyself 
Cover, tr. 

Cover thyself 
Cover roe 
Uncover, tr. 

Uncover thyself or thy own 
Shoot, with arrow, gun, tr. 

Shoot me or for me 
Shout thyself or for thyself 
Shoot it for him, tr. 

Stone, hit with atone, tr. 

Wring its neck, tr. 

Wring not its neck 
Wring clothes, tr. 

Wring not clothes 
Twist rope, tr. 


Vdyu. 

Chh^ko (see unroll). 

Khuli pako. 

Khuli chhako. 

Ku pingko. 

Khuli tako, tosung, tanche, t^tn. 

Cho’ko (chokko) choksuug, chokche, 
chokto. 

Luko, lusung, lusche, lusto. 

Yo'po, yopsung, yopche, yopto. 

Kheko, khessung, khesche, kheato. 
Tbophto, thossung, thosnhe. 

Kheko, khesung, khesche, kheato. 

Chosto, chhossung, clibosche. 

Doko. 

Lukto. 

Chisto, chissung, chische. Veko, vesuiur, 
vesche, vesto. 

Luko, lusung, lusche. lufo. 

Ohliuko, chhusung, chhusebe, chhuto. 
Teshto, tesche, tessuiig. 

Jupto, jupsung, jupche. 

Doko, dossung, dosche, doto. 

Thikche, 

Thikro. 

Xhikitung. 

Lat'pingko. 

Lat’phalo. 

Wota dum. Woche. 

Woto, wosung, woche. 

Chhunko. 

Chhunche. 


Chhunsung. 

Khisto. 

Khische. 

Khissmig. 

Liku punche. 

Liku pako. 

Liku panche. 

Rumto. Supto. 

Rumche. Supche, 

Rumsung. Supsung. 

Honko, hongsung, honche, hongto. 
llongche. 

Wo’po (wop-po). 

Wopsuiig. 

Wopche. 

Wopto. 

Cliasto, chassung, chasche. 
if/irpo (khippo) khipsung, kliipclie, 
khipto. 

Tha kh\p\ 

Pelto, pelsung, pelcbe. 

Thu pelto. 

AVn’po.* 


* In Newari Khipo is used only substantively, a rope. Just so the root kai 
means the hand and to grasp in Telegu and Tamil, but to grasp only in Newuri. 
Whosoever will ihua search may discover the true extent, quoad words, of Tura- 
uiaii affinities, not otherwise. See Tire. 


3 1 2 
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Vuyu Vocaluhrif. 


[No. 5. 


Eti^Ush, 

Untwist rope, tr. 

Resemble, be like 
Cftuse to resemble or liken simply 
Cause to cause to resemble, or cause 
to liken 
Be unlike 
Make unlike 

Be white, n. (things, animals) 

Be white (rationuU ouiy), 

Whiten it, 

Whiten him, J 
Whiten me 

Whiten thyself or it for tiiyself or do 
thou thyself whiteu him or it 
Whiten it for him 
Be ripe (fruits) 

Mttke ripe (ditto) 

Be ripe (grains) 

Make ripe (ditto) 

Be wet or wet thyself 
Wet it 

Cause it to be wetted 
Be dry (things only) 

Dry it 

Dry it in sun 
Dry it at fire 
Be Bavoursome 
Flavour it, tr. 

Be sweet, n. 

Sweeten it, tr. 

Be sour 
Make sour 
Be bitter 
Make bitter 
Be knotted, intr. 

Knot it, tr. 

Be great, n. 

Make great, tr. 

Be heavy, intr. 

Make heavy, tr. 

Be light (levis) 

Make light, tr. 

Be bard, intr. 

Harden it, tr. 

Cause to harden or to be hardened 
Be soft, n. 

Soften it, tr. 

Bo crooked 

Crook it, tr. 


dyw. 

Chhuko (see loosen). 

Tosche. Totvi dum. 

Tophto. Totvi pako. « 

Tot’pingko. 

Mang totvi dum. 

Mans totvi p^o. 

Dawang dum. Dawfiiig ponche. 
Bochbo, dum, ponche. 

Dawang pako. 

Bochho pako. 

Dan dug. Bocho, posung or poaung. 

Dawang. Bochho, punche. 

Dawang pato. 

Ji. 

Jito, jisung, jinche. 

Min. 

Minko, minsung, mmehe, minto. 
Na'-che (nasche). 

Nu’-to, nassung, nasche. 

Nat’pingko. 

Dung. 

Dung pingko. 

Boko or Bioko,* blosnn^, blnsche, blosto. 
Sungko, Bungsung, suiigohe, sungto. 
Chhumche. 

Chhurnto, chhumsung, rhhumche 
Chliinji, dum or ponche. 

Chhinji, thumto or pako. 

Jusche. 

Jiisto. 

Khasche. 

Klia (s) to* 

Kupche. 

Rupto. 

//on (Khon). 

JQToiito* JJontn thumto. 

Lishche. Lishtaduin. 

Lislito. Lit phato. 

Oksang dum. 

Oksang pako. 

Chamche. 

Chamto, cliamsung, chamche. 
Champingko. 

Kulcho dum. 

Nalcho pakn. 

Khokche. Khokta dum. 

Kiio’ko. Khokca.thumto, khoksung, 
khokche, kbokto. 


* Every initial labial followed by a vowel admits ad libitum of an interposed 
liquid, thus boko vel bloko and so bekto vel blekto = write. 1 may here add that 
V ai^l y are constantly used both to keep apart concurring vowels and to facilitate 
the utterance of iuiti^ vowels. 
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V/tyu Vocabulary. 


Adverbs and 


Prepositions compared. 


Engluh, 

Come, n. « 

Come in 
Come out 
Come back, to rear 
Come on, to front 
Come up 
Come d(»wn 
Come back = return 
Come again 
Come once 
Come twice 
Come thrice 
Come four times 

Come at once or in one place or together 
Conm at once, at one time 
Come near 
Come close 
Come apart 
Come far away 
Come with 
Come with me 
Come alone 

Come without me—thee—him 

Come towards—me—thee—him 

Come op to me, as far as my position 
Come NS fur aa this^that 
Come quickly 
Come slowly 

Come by and by, after awhile 
Come silently 
Comr noisily 
Come early 
Come at sunrise 
Come at sunset 
Come late 
Come loitcringly 

Come over—by top 

Come under—by under way 
Come through, between 
Come Hcrofs 
Come to this—that side 
Come constantly 
Como sometimes 
C^ome ever 
Come never 


Vdyu. 

Fhi. 

Bhitari phi. Bek’. 

Tongmaphi. Lok', 

Nongna phi or ponche. 

Honko phi. Honko ponche. 

Lonkha or Wanhe phi, Jok’. 

Yonkba or Huthe phi. Yu. 

Khatip phi or Lische. 

Gessa phi, 

Kophi phi. 

Kakphi phi. 

Ciihukphi phi. 

Blikphi phi. 

Kolube phi. 

Kopbe phi. 

Khewa phi. 

Ku’na phi. 

Gege phi. 

Khulam phi. 

Ko’na phi. 

Ang nung phi. 

Chhule phi. 

Augma uosa phi. Ungma nosa phi. 
Ama nosa phi. 

Ang rek phi. Ung rek phi. Wathim 
rek phi. 

Ang bong phi. 

Tnung bong phi. Minung bong phi. 
Wfiliga phi. 

Pomliu or Pomhana phi, 

Oiuophe phi. 

Giwonha phi. 

Tumnitam phi. 

Honko phi. 

Numoloksinge phi. 

Komo thip singhe phi. 

Nongna phi. 

GiVgat’ha phi, 

Wani phi. Wunim khen phi. Khak 
khakha phi. 

llutti phi. Hutim khen phi. 

Madumna phi. 

Tliekche phi* or Thek thekba phi, 
linbn phi. Ilomba phi. 

Phina phi ponche. 

Kophi nakphi phi. 

No such phrase. 

Uukhelef thaphi. 


* Equal * to cross and come,’ that is, crossing come = having crossed come, thek 
thekha phi. The gerund of present time, thekhe, is never used on such occasiuna. 
t Hakhele cun only be used with the negative, like jamais in French. 
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V&^u Yocahulary. 


[N 


'Enyluh. 

Never come ag;ain 
Come by this aide 
Come by that side 
Come to the right 
Come by the left 
Come from the west 
Come to the east 
Come towards the east 
Come towards the west 
Go towards the plains 
Go as far as Nepal 
Give a little 
Give much 
Give secretly 
Give openly 

Give gladly 

Give sulkily 

Give to-day 

Give mutually 

Give contiimaMy 

Strike forcibly 

Strike gently 

A house 

Ot a house 

To a house 

A house 

In a house 

From the house 

By (inst.) the house 

Inside]., , 

Into [‘‘‘elJouse 

Outside 1 t 
Out of 

As far aa house 

Towards the house 

Before the house 

Opposite, in front of, the house 

Behind the house 

To the rear of house 

On, upon, the house 

Above the house 

From upon house 

Beneath house 

Below the house 

From under house 

Near the house 

Fur from bouse 

At the liouse 

On account of hou<e 

In lieu of a bouse 

Through the house ** 

Beyond the house 

To right of house 

To left of house 

On this side the house 


Vdyu, 

Hakhele gessa thaphi. 

Tnikben phi. 

Mini—Wathim—kbenpiu. 

Jajabe phi. 

Khaiija khen phi. 

Nomothip lung khen phi. 

Nomolok lung be phi. 

Nomolok lung rekphi. 

Nomuthiplung rekphi. 

Gagin muluugrek la'la. 

Nepal bong la’la. 

Yanggnak hato. 

Clihinggndk hato. 

Khinta bahu hato. 

Kliimta baha hato. 

r Yot'ynt'ha or Bong ni bong or Bong 
\ bougha hdto. 

Mdng yot'yot'ha-hdto. 

Tiri hato. 

Hiiha, panachhe, pochbe, Duals. 
Fldnuha pdko. 

Chotihu to’po. 

Pom haua to’po. 

Kem. 

Keinmu. 

Kem 

(no Dat. or acc. sign). 

Kem be, 

Kem ktien, 

Kem ha. 

Kem bhitari. 

Kem tongma. 

Kem bong. 

Kem rek. 

Kem hoiiko. 

Kem kakphang. Kemmu bimli be 

I Kem nongna. Kem seiiti be. 

Kem want be. 

Kem khen lonkha. 

Kem wdiii khen. 

Kem hutti be. 

Kem klten yonkha. 

Kem hutti khen. 

Kem khewa. 

Kem khen kholam. 

Kem be. 

Kem mu lisi. 

Kem mu let’chhing. 

Kein mu maduinini. 

Kem wHilh! or kem lioinba. 

Kem mu jaja. 

Kern mu khdiija. 

Kem mu imba or kem imba. 
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Bnghith. 

On that side the house 
From this side the house 

From that side th^ house 

With (having) a house 
Without (wantiug) a house 


Vdyu, 

Kem mu or kem himiba. 

£em inikhen. Kem imbam khen. 
Kem watlu khen. Kem mini khen. 

Kem hoinbam khen, 

Kern iiot’lie. Kem got’he. 

Kem mu not*he. Kem ma got*be. 




NOTICE. 

The Secretaires wish to add that they cannot hold themselves re¬ 
sponsible for any misprints in the earlier part of these Vocabularies^ 
especially those in No. V. The MSS. which Mr. Hodgson left with 
them, when he quitted India, were in such a confused state from ink 
and pencil interlineations that it was hopeless to avoid errors. This 
was pointed out to Mr. H. who replied that the Secretaries must do 
the best they could with them. This they have tried to do, but tho 
task of correcting the proofs has been very laborious. 
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Vayu Dkclknsion, 

26-^ of Pronouns. 
'PvrmuaU. Singular. 

I, Go. 

Of me, Ang, ijonjunct, ’ iny.* Aiigmuj ili.sjunct, 
to No sign. 


mine. 


J ^*** be. 

I into, me J ® 


fioiii me, Ang kiieti. 
i)V me, G’im (go-lui). 
willi me, Angiiuiig. 
without me, Aug ina iiosa.t 

Dual. 

Go nakpu, m. f. Go narguiig, n.X 


* Aiig the constructive form of gOy means my, before a substantive or <{uulitive 
used substantivally, but before a transitive participle it means me or of roe, e. g. 
ang tovi, who beats me, or the beater of me. Yet aiig t 0 |juhyaiig is my dub, 
topchyang being the neuter form of tovi, used os a noun. 

t There is no proper privative particle, nor consequently, case. Ang ma nosa 
or g(5 ma nosa r-if 1 be not, I not beiug, or my not being (present), in Khas, 
man na bhai: in Newuri, ji mu duau. 

^ Nakpo, nayung is the 2nd numeial which is gendered when used apart, but 
doubtfully 1 think, and still more so when used as a dual sign. 1 find, however, 
nakpu, nungini, nayung for the three genders. AUo hic et hsec nakpu. 

No. XC. —Neav SEiiiEa, VoL. XXVI. 3 jc 
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[No. 6. 


Vayu Vocabulary. 



D, Ac. 
].. 

Ah. 

Ins. 

Soc. 

N. 


6 . 


D. Ac. 
L. 

Ab. 

Ins. 

SSoc. 


N. 

G. 

D. Ac. 
L. 

Ab. 

Ins. 

S. 

N. 

G. 

D. Ac. 
L. 

Ab. 

Ins. 

Soc. 

N. 

G, 

D. Ac. 
L. 

Ab. 

Ins. 

Soc. 

N. 


G. 


D. Ac. 
Loc. 


Coffjunct. 
Angchi, exd. Ungchi, incl. 

Diitjunct. 
Angcliimu, excl. Ungchimu, incl. 
Gonakpu, m. f. Goriurgung^ n. 

Angchi he, exrl. Uinrrhi be. incl. 
Angchi khen, exrl. Ungohi khen, incl. 
G($ nakpu ha or Gha nnkpu li». 

Angchi nung, excl. Gngchi nuns:, incl. 

Plural, 

Go khata. 


{ Conjunct, 
Angki, excl. Ungki, incl. 

Disjunct. 

Anckimu. excl. Uugkimu, inch 
Go klinta. No 8ia:n. 

Angki be, excl. Ungki be* incl, 
Angki khen, excl. Ungki khen, incl. 
Go klinU ha or Gha khata ha. 
Aiigkinung, excl, Ungkinung, incl. 


Second penon, 

Gou. 

Ung, conjunct == Thy. Ungmu, disjunct, — Thine. 
Gon. No sign. 

TJng he, 

Ung khen. 

Gon Its. 

Ung nung. 

Dual. 

Gonchhe. 

Ungchhi, conj. Ungchhimii, disj. 

Gonchhe. No sign. 

Ungchhi he. 

Ungchhi khen. 

Gonchhe ha. 

Ungchhi nung. 

2'htrd Penonal, 


Wathi. All 3 genders. 

Wathim, conj. Watbimmu, disj. 

Walhi. No sign. 

Wathim he. 

Wathim khen. 

Wuthi ha. 

Wathim nung. 

Dual. 

Wathi nakpu, m. Wathi iifiiigmi, f, Wathi nayung, n. c. See note 
aforegone. 

"Wathim nakpum, conj. 

Wathim iiakpumu, dl^j. 

Wathim naitginim, conj. 1 ^ 

Wathim nangmimu, disj. / 

Wathim nayung. conj. I , 

^^yathim miyungmu, di^j. j 

Wathi nakpu. m. Wathi nangrni, f. Wathi nayung, n. and c. 

Wathim nakpumbe, m. Wathim nuiigmi be, f. Wathim uayung be 
n. and c. 
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Ab. 

Inti. 

Soc. 


N. 

G. 

D. Ac. 

Loc, 

Ab. 

IllD. 

8oc. 

N. 

G. 

Gr Ac. 

Lo^*. 

Ab, 

lufl. 

Soc. 


N. 



D. Ac. 
L. 

Ab. 


Ins. 

Si)C. 

N. 

a. 

IJ. Ac. 

IjCIC. 

Abl. 

lllrt. 

Sue. 


N. 

O. 


N. 

G. 

i). Ac. 

Luc. 

Abl. 

Jll8. 

Sue. 


Wiithim n.’ilcpiin) kheti, m. Wathim nanginiin klieii, f. Wathiia nnyung 
kiien, n. au<l c. 

Watlii iiakpu ha, m, Wathi nangmi li«, f, Wathi nayung ha, n, and f. 
Wathinf nakpum nung, m. Watlum nangmim nntig, f. Wathim nayung 
nuiig, II. and c. 

Plural, 

Watlii kliata, m. f. n. 

Wathim khatam, conj. Wathim kbatamu, die>j. 

Wall:! khata. 

Wathim khata be. 

Wathim khata khen. 

Wathi kliata ha. 

Wathim khata nung. 

Near demomstralive, 
r. All three genders. 

Iimni!, conj. luunginu, disj. 

r. No sign, 

liiung*be. 

]nung khen. 

I'ha. 

Inung nung. 

Dual, 


Iiiakpu, m. Iniiiigmi, f. Inayutigi n. and c. 

I^Inakpum, conj, 1 ^ 

I Iiiakpumu, disj. | 
j Iiiuiiginiin, conj. ^ ^ 

I Inangmimii, d'.^j .) 

Inayuns, conj | ^ ^ 

Inayuiigniu, } 

Iiiakpu, 111 . liitingmi, f. Iiiayung. n. 

Inung nakputnbe, ni. Inung nangininibe, f. 
inung nakpum khen, in. Inung nangniiin 
khen. n. c. 

Inak puhiiy ni. liianguii ha, f. Inuyung ha, a and c. 

Tnung nakpum nung, ni. Inung nuiigniiin nung| f. Inung nayung 
nungy II. c. 

Plural, 


IniiU!; nayuni; be, n. 
klieiiy t'. inuiig nayung 


rkhala. All genders. 

J tiling khritani, conj. Inung khatamUy disj. 
Ikhuta. 

Inung khata be. 

Inung khata kht*n. 

1 kliata ha. 
lining kliata nung. 

Hru'ute dcmonsltahve. 


Ml All geinlers. 

Minungy cunj. Miuungmuy Ji»j. Ucc. as in the last. 


Interrogative and di^trihutive pronoun, in. f. Who Any uiie. Some 
person. Su or Suii.i. Subs and Adj. 

Su. Sutia. 

Slim. Sunamy eonj. Suinu. Sunumu, disj, 

Sii. Suna, 

Sube. Sunabe. 

Suklien, Snnaklieii. 

Suha. Sniiaha. 

Sunuitgy Suiiiiiimig. 


3 K 2 
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DvaL 

N. Su or Sana na1c|m, m, Su or ^uaa nangmi, f. 8ic, as before. 

rinraL • 

K. Su or Sunnkbuta, S:r. as before. 

Interrogative and distributive pronoun, n. What ? Any or something, 
N. Miaclie. 

U. Mischem, cuiij. Mischeniu, disj. &c. 

IhtaL 

N* Mische nayungt H^c. 

l^inral, 

N. Misclie khata, sfic. 

Rel-dive, intei roirative and distributive pronoun and pronominal ailjectjvi^ 
\\hic)i, what, who. 

Hanunir, m. f> n. 

Huniing,* conj. Haiiaugmu. disj ftc, 

I)uah 

N. Hanung nakpo, m. Jlaiiung nangmi, f. Ilanung nayung, n. 

f liniiuiig nukpum, m. 1 
I H'luung nangmiin,f. >cuiij. 

Hanung nayung, n. 

Hanung iiakpumu, 

Hanung nanginimu, 

Hanung nayungmu, 

And so on> like w»thi, except that hanung has no inflexional shape (itself brint; 
inflexional). Hence it has hanung nakpo and hanung kimta, where wathi has w^ithiin 
iiakpo and watlnm khuta. And this is likewise the case with the possessive pro- 
nouns, all of w'h;ch| though but genitives of the personals, are regarded as indc' 
pendant and declined like the personals. 

Tims also uie declined tiie iuterrogative and relative of number and (quantity, 
with its coirelative, or hatha, mitlia = - how much or many } and so much or many. 
Tims also the adverbs of rime and place, Inhe. here, Wathe and Minhe, there. 
Hauiie, where? Tthe or Uiuhe or Abo, now ; Mithe, then ; Hukiie, when? with 
all the le&t of the adverbs that are not gerunds. 

Observe that tiiese adverbs are derived from the demonstratives in the locative 
case. But, where,r, Miand Walhi, the pronouns take the inflexional miornung, 
(whence come inungmu and wathimmu his) the coriesponding adverbs have no 
inflexional mark, but remain immutable, only adding the declensional signs m or 
mu, be, khen, &c. ; and thus we have ithamu aod tnheuiu, of here, and itliaklieii, inhe- 
kheii, from here, and abumu, of now, ubokhen from now, not abominu, abomkheti. 
Observe also that the conjunct possessives (genitives of the personals) are inde¬ 
clinable, but that the di.<^junct are declinable like the jiiTsonals, Ang iing, wathiin, 
inung, mtiiung, are inflexional forms merely, therefore angkhen - from me. But 
fttigmu is a possessive pronoun proper, whence angmukhen-be-ha — from mine, 
in mine, by mine. 

* The conjunct form of the genitive of this pronoun has no sign, being marked 
by position alone, as when two^ubstantives meet is always adniis-ible. Hanung is 
itselt a genitive ~ of whom, of which, e. g. hanung gat ha, of which (and winch) hand. 
Hanungrau = whose, apart, or in reply. Uuuungmu got = the bund ot whom. 
Uanung got -- which bund.- 
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II.— DeciiESSion of Nouns. 

Substantive. 

1st .—Substantives proper, 

Luncboy a man, m, 

N, Lonoho. 

G. LcSncho* coitj.* liuncliomUy 

1). Ac. L<5n<‘ho. 

L. ] .onchobe. 

Ab. Lunt^hokheu. 

Ins. Lonclioha. 

Soc. L6ucbouuug. 

Dual. 

N. Loncho nttkpo.t 

G. Lunclio nuk conj. Lunchu uuk pninu, disj. 

I>. *^c, Ldncbo nakpo. 

Luc. LuMcbouak pube. 

Abl. L6nciio nakpukben. 

Ills. Luncko iiiikjiuba. 

Soc. Ldncbo luikpu nung. 

Plural. 

N. Ldnchokhata.t 

G. Luncbokbatani conj. Lon *bo kliiituinu, disj. 

I). Ac. Loncho Mvita. 

L. Ldncbo kli'ibe* 

Abl. [/njciio khata kben. 

Soc. Loncho kliaia nung. 

Tims also is declined tlie. feminine noun meschn, a woman, the epicene noun 
singtoTig, mankind, and all sui'b withoiu icteieiice to gender. Neuters also arc 
similarly declined. J3ut 1 add a speennen. 

Sing, wood, a neuter. 

N, Smg. 

G. conj. Siiigmu, di>j, &c. 

Dual, 

N. Nang sing (nung is a contraction of Nayung) 

or 

Sing naynn<r. 

G. Naiii; snig, cotij. Nang sinumUy disj. &c. 

* Ttie first of 2 substantives is by position alone a genictve, as loncho got, the 
man’s hand. JBut apart, it must have the sign, as lonchomu. the man’s. 

f Generally m the Himalayan languages, the dual and plural signs are eschewed 
in regard to substantives proper except where ambiguity would arise from omitting 
them. In regard to appellatives and qualitives used substantivally, iis all may be, 
these signs are always annexed and also tliose of gender, because such words, (and 
pronouns of the 3rd person also, to which the same rule applies) unlike the former 
tell nothing of themselves on these points. Vuyu, howevt^r, freely applies its dual 
and plural signs and its sax signs, where it Inis any, to all nouns and pronouns, 
though the structuie of its verb renders such use of the dual and plural signs 
superfluous, e. g. bcli iinchimeiii, the sheep are sleeping. Newuri, though void of 
such help, lacks a dual and plural of neuters. 

X We should rather read nnkpu and khuta for the reason given in a prior note^ 
Yet my informants, though they never apply the genitive to the conjunct form of 
this case in the singular, do so in the dual and plural. 
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plural* 

N. Sing khflta. 

O’. Sing khata, conj. Sing khatamu. disj. ^ 

2n(I.—Participles used substunlivally (Remark. When they are used ndjeetiv- 
ally» wliich they all are to a great extent, they precede the noun and are immutable, 
like all other adjectives). 

Td’vi, he or she who beats, the beater^ m. and f. 

N. Td*vi, ju. f, 

G. T6*vi, conj, To'vitnu, disj. 

D. Ac. Td’vi, &c. 

Dual* 

N. Td*vi nnkpu, m. T()’vi nangmi, f. 

G, T6*vi nakpii, m. conj. Td’vi imngmi, f, conj. Td’vi nukpumu, m. disj. 

Td’vi nangiuimu, f. disj. &c. as beloie. 

Plural, • 

N. TdVi khata, m, f. 

G, ToVi khata, conj. To’vi khatamii, disj. &c. na before. 

Topchyang, neuter of the above, what one bliikes wuh. as club, stick, tkc. 

N. Topciiyang. 

G. Topcliyuiig, conj. Topchyangmu, disj. &c. 

Dual, 

N. Nang topchydng. 

G. Nang topchyuug, conj. Nang topchyangmu, disj. ^ic. 

Plural, 

N, Topchyang khata. 

G. Topchyans khata, conj. Topchyang khatamu, disj. Sir,, 

So also Topta, wlio or >> h'lt has been braten, m. f. n. with the requisite adap¬ 
tation of nakpu, nungmi nr nang (nayung) in tlie dual. 

3rd.—Qualitivcs used substuntivaliy, e. g. 

Khakchliing-wo, lu. 

Khakchhing-ini, f. 

Khakchlnng-niu, n. and c. 

Tills and all the like are dt clined as above. And so also are the qinditives which 
substitute the formative “ cho" for “wo’* in the niaaculiiie, as B.ing-clio, a mature 
man ; Uing*cho, a handsome man, &(:. The feminines of these are in “ mi” as in 
the lasti They have no neuters in litis form ; but thev can siiperudd tiir usual 
m. f. n., signs, us hang.ehO'Wu, a inatuie uiati. ban;>*ciio>un, a mature woman, 
haiig-cho mu, a mature tuing, and then of course they have the complete hie, hmc, 
hoc of gender. 

4th.—The numerals, inclusive of the adverbial ones. 

.Oth.—Derivarive qualitivt'S formed from aostructs, as Doksn.wo, the covetous 
man, Daksa-iui, the covetous woman, fioin Uuksa, covetousness. Choti-wo, the 
stioiig man ; Choti-iui, the strong woman. Chori-riiu, the strong thing, from Choti, 
strength, Suk>n-wo, the hungry man; jsuksa.uii, the hungry woumii, from Suksa, 
hunger ; and all bUch. 

tith.—Nominal us well as pronominal genitives, which, with the m or mu forma¬ 
tive, are all treated as distinct siibstaiirives. c, g. singmumu, the wooden one. 
(Remark. Tiie cacophonous iteration ot the mu (though often truncated in the 
second bvllahie, singmum) owing to the coincidence of the genitival and formative 
signs, makes the use of such words rare when a possessive case meaning must be 
ub-signcd to them. 'I’hey are used, however, freely in all other cases). 

7th.—Simple or I'ompound words indicating one’s country, profession or avo- 
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cation and the like, and which are not expressed particlputlly,* form yet Hnother 
class of substantives, as Chhuf!;ong-wo a Bhoiia, or native of Tibet; Cuiiugoiig* 
tni. a Bhoiiiit or female of Tibet; Hengong-wo (m,), Heiisone-mi (f.), a mule 
and female of Nej>al proper ; Gyetiinnamsang'WO'mi, a male and female stranger 
or foreigner; Rukcho-wo-^mi, a male and female ploughman, Bduhhd-wo-mi, a 
male and female European (white-body) Qaginmulung-wo-mi, a male and female 
of the plains. In short, nouns of whatever sort (and the above enumeration has 
been made here, though not strictly gcrmain to grammar, expressly to f^how 
the various sorts of nouns and their mode of construction) and pronouns also, 
whet ever used substaiitivally or disjunctly, and therefore declinable, ail follow 
the above single form of declension. And, on the other hand every noun and 
pronoun when used conjunctly, that is, preceding a substantive which is thereby 
qualified, is always indeclinable, and, for the most part, altogether unchangeable, 
having no expressed grammatical affections whatever, the signs of genders being 
neglected in use even where they exist. Indeed qualifying and qualified words 
seem to be us much as possible regarded as constituting a single compound teim ; 
an^, the more effccru^lly to ensure this, one of the two elements (the one that 
goe^ first in the eoinpoiiiid) is customarily truncated; thus risa, a plantain, and 
siiigphnm, a tree, make risaphum; and topmung, to strike and lamuin, I fear, 
make toprumum. And so also the inflexional forms of the personal pronouns 
which uie used as qualifying or adjecrivul words, are to be regarded as qii^isi agglu¬ 
tinated and perfecliy immutable prefixes of the subiitanri\e, entirely distinct from 
the correspondent pronouns of the possessive kind, which latter stand apart and 
are liable to declensional changes after the above model, like all ocher qualitives 
used subdtautivally or disjunctly. 


* The participles (in vi, ta, and tang) being inherently relative, assume a sub¬ 
stantival character without the necessity of suilixing the usual appellative form- 
stives in wo vel cho, and mi, though these may be superudded, if to mark 
the sex of the agent be specially required. Thus to*vi, the striker, the he or she 
who strikes, is not only an adjective, as to’vi ta’wo, the beating boy, but an inde- 
peiidant noun, the beater. Nevertheless would you specify the sex, you caQ suy 
to’vi-w'o, the male striker and to*vi-nii, the female striker. 
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Vayu Verbs. 

1st.—Conjugation of neuters, conjugated tVoiu ilie Slicor root. 

Verb P/u io come. 

Lijinilive Mood, 

AflirniAtive.—Phit’mung to come or to have come, uoristic.*^ 

Negative.—M&ug phit'mung, not to come, ike. 


^1';!’,*'* ] Present. Coming f v-rbs in present tense. 

Pint nung ) ^ ( Pint nurig with verbs in jiretei'ite. 

Fhit'hephit’he, or PhiPnung phit'mingi coiitiiiuutive preaent. 
Fhit’plnPha. Past, huvimr come. 

Phit'siughe. Present or Future, when coming. 

Fhit'khen. Past, after coming, after having come. 


Participles, 

Phit'vi. Present and future, who or what comes or will come. Also the coiner 
substantival. 

Phis'ta. Fast, who or what has come or came. 

Veibal*ifouns 1 forms expressing respectively pasftive futurity or fitness 

PliiPeh an * I instrumentality, locality amt time, me hmilly 

p.. ^ j or not at all useable, save with verbs more or less trunsitivo. 

I on to them in sequel. 

Phitsing. J * 

N. B.—The medial P and s’ are merely enuiiciative, not formative. 


Singular, 

Imperative Mood, 
Dual, 

Dlut (tl. 

Phi. 

Phichhe. 

Phine. 

Thu phi. 

Negative, 

Tha phiehhe. 

Tha phme. 


Indicative Mood, 




Future leme, used also for preeent. 

Singular, 

Dual. 

Plnrnl. 


1 Phi chliokmi, excl. 

( Pliikokmi, excl. 

Phignom. 

1 Pill c'hhikmi, iuci. 

[ l^hikem, incl. 

Piiimi. 

Phi ehhikmi. 

Phinem. 

Phimi. 

Phi ehhikmi. 

Phimeru. 


Freterife leme. 



( Phi chhoni:mi, excl. 

( Phi kikdngmi, excl 

Plusungmi. 

[ Phi chliin!;ini, incl. 

[ Phi kikengiui, incl. 

Phimi. 

Pin chliem. 

Piiinem. 

Fhimi. 

Phi ciihem. 

Plumem. 


Subjunctive Mood. 



Fresent tense. 


f 

f Phi chhoknam. excl. 

f Phi koknam, excl. 

I'higno < n.m or sa < cl.lnkn.ra, ineJ. 

1 Fill kenam, incl. 

Phi-nam-sa 

Phi chhiknam. 

Phine nam. 

Phi-uam-sa 

Phi chhiknam. 

Plume iiam. 


* The iiiriiiitivc is also used adjectivally and is neaily the same as the participle 
“ tang." 
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1. Fhisung phen. 

2. Pill phen. * 
5. Fhi phen. 


Singular, 
]. Phisno ki ma. 

2. Phi ki ma. 

3. Phi ki nid. 


Preterite. 

Phi chbong phen, ezcl. 
Phi chbing phen, incl. 
Phi chbe phen. 

Phi chbe phen. 

Interrogative Mood. 

Present tense. 


Phi ki kdng phen^ excl. 
Phi ki keng phen, incl. 
Phi ne phen. 

Phi me phen. 


I 

) 


And BO on, as in the subjunctive; that isi the terminal 
m or mi is dropt and ki ma, =r.ot not, is added in lieu 
of the subjunctive signs, iiam or sa and phen. 


Negative Mood. 


There is no separate negative verb. 

Tlie affirmative verb is conjugated with ma, the particle of negation, before it, 
Ma phi gnom. Md phi sungmi, &c. 

Potential Mood, 


Singular, 

1. Pint’ phas chungmi. 

2. Pint* phas chein. 

3. Pbit* phas chem. 


S For all tenses, phasche being aoristic except in dual 
and plural. Phasche, the reflex form of the verb pha, 
is conjugated with the root phi to express power. 
For phasche see im'che in sequel, or 5th conjugation. 
Precativc Mood. 


Singular. 

Present. Preterite, 

1. Plii gnu yu, Phisung yu. r Drops the final m or lui of the ordinary verb 

2. Phi yu. Pin yu. < and substitutes for it the immutable verbal 

3. Phi yu. Phi yu, Q particle yu. 

Another form of the precative mood, equivalent to that which is usually joined 
with the imperative in English (let me come, come thou, let him come, &c.) is 
formed by compounding the infinitive of the main verb with the verb to give used 
as an auxiliary, thus:— 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 

1. Phimung husung. Pbimuiig hdclihnng. Phimung batikong, 

8. Phimung hato. Phimung hatochhe, Phimung hatmne. 

The first ordinary form of the precative may be best rendered in English by O ! 
that I may or might come, &c.; this, by. Let me come, Let him come dec., liter¬ 
ally, give me to come, give him to come, and so ou for the dual and plural according 
to the model of crausitives in in sequel. 

Optative Mood. 


Singular. 

’and so on throughout the verb dak 
to desire or want, which see iu 
sequel. The root of the pri¬ 
mary verb is prefixed. 

Reynark. —Duty, necessity and propriety, as well as desire, are expressed by this 
mood, often in the impersonal form, mihi oportet vel decet, thus go pint dakmi, 1 
must, 1 ought to, come. It is necessary or proper for me to come. 


1. Phit’dakgnom, Pint’daksungmi, 

2. Pliit* dakini, Pliit* dangini, 

3. Phil* dakmi, Fbit’ dungmi. 


Inchoative Mood. 


Singular. 

1. Phit* teschungmi, and so on according to the paradigm of intrnnaitives in 

2. Phit’teschem, ^ che; this mood being constructed from the root of the 

3. Phit* teschem, I main verb and the reflex form of the verb to begin. 

3 h 
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and so on, as before noted, cbusche being the reflex 
form of the verb to end. * 


Mnitive Mood. 

Bin^lar. 

1. Phit* chuBchungmi, 

2. Phit* cbuschem, 

3. Fhit' chuBchem^ 

Duty and necessity are expressed by the same word as wish or want, dak; con¬ 
sequently the optative mood includes the former two. Whut it is good for one to 
do, what is expedient or right, is expressed ne»riy as in English, e. g. Go phimung 
noh'ka, = it is good for me (mihi) to come, ^c. 

Causal Mood. 


^Present. 

1. Phit* pingsungmi, 

2. Phit* pingmi, 

3. Phit* piogmi, 


Preterite. 

•ni *0 > 1 • i^and so on for dual and plural 

Phit ping kungmi, t ^out the verb pingko, 

Pint pmg kum, - 

see. The root of the 

Phu pmg kum, / 

Continuative Mood. 


Singular. 

1. Pbioa pbit’nognom. 

2 . plana phit’nonum. 

3. Fhina pbit*nomi. 


Present Tense. 
Dual. 

f Phina phit’noohhokmi. 
hPhiiia phit'iiochhikmi, 
Ptnna phit’nuchhikini. 
Phiiia ])hit*uochhikmi. 

Preterite. 


Plural. 

{ Phfna phit'nokokmi. 
Pinna phit*nokem. 
Pliina pliit’iionem. 
Pinna pbit’uomem. 


1. Pliina phit’nosungmi, 

2 . Phina phit’nonum. 

3. Phina phit’nomi. 


J Pinna pint’nokikongmi. 
[Plana pliit’nokikengmi. 
Plana plnt’nonem. 
Phina phit’nomem. 


f Phina phit*nochhongmi. 

Phina phit’nochhingmi. 

Phina phit*nochhem. 

Phina phit’nochhem. 

Ueciprocal Mood. 

Present Teme. 

1. Fhina phit’pdnchung- ( Phina pliit’panachhokmi. f Fhina phit’pachikokmi. 

mi. \ Phina phit’pauaclihikmi. \ Phina phit’pachikem. 

2. Phina phit’panchem. Phina phit*p:maciihikmi. Phina phit'pachincm. 

3. Phina phit'pauchem. Phina phit’panachhikmi. Phina phit’pachimeni. 

Preterite. 

1. Phina phit’panchung- f Phina phit’panachhongmi. f Phina phit’pachikongmi. 

mi. L^hina phit’parjachhingmi. [Phina phit'pBchikeiigmi. 

2. Phina phiPpanchem. Phina pldPpanuchhem. Phina phit*pachiiiem. 

8 . Phina phiPpanchem. Phina phiPpaij^ichhem. Fhina phit’jiachimeni. 

Remark. —Of the above two the first mood is formed by the root repeated with 
intervening reflex sign, and the substantive verb 116 , to be. The second is formed 
by the same treatment of the root and the reflex form of the verb pa, to do, for 
which see conjugation V. The 2 nd or reciprocal mood is hardly useable in the 
singular number. According to this paradigm of the neuter verb to come, are 
conjugated also the verbs Ga to be dilatory, Ji, to ripen (fruit), Ri, to rot, So, to 
fruit, Go, to live, Yu, to descend, Vi, to be intoxicated, Phwe ro quarrel, and, in a 
word, all words presenting a sheer runt in the imperative and which are all neuters. 
Essentially the same is the conjugation of neuters having added to the sheer root 
a conjunct and now (quoad force or meaning) obsolete consonant* which conso¬ 
nant, however, according as iVis labial, guttural or dental, occasions some slight 


* Compare the so-called “ euphonic additions” to the root in the cultivated 
Dravirian tongues. 
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Tariations in the form of conjugation. Nasal endings make no change (e« g« dong 
gnom, dongroi, dongmi). I subjoin a sample of each variation. 

2nd.—Conjugation of neuters with a conjunct guttural, Dak', to desire (Da*k) • 

Infinitive Mood. 

Dakmung. 1 . 

MangdHkmun?, 

Participles. 

Dakvif 
Dakta, 

Daktang, 

Verbal nouns, 

Duk chyang, 

Dak lung, 

Duk sing* 

The negative of all is formed as in the infinitive, Mang dak he, 


Affirmative. 

Negative. 

Oerunds. 

Dak be, 

Duk nung. 

Dak he duk he, 
Duk duk lia, 

Dak sing he, 

Dak khen 




ut supra. 


J 


^ut supra, 
j not useable. 


da^ vi. &c. 


M^ng 


Imperative Mood. 


Singular. 

Dak’ 

Tha dak. 


Singular. 

1. Dak gnom. 

2. Diiktni. 

3. Dakmi. 


1. Daksungmi. 


Dual. 

Dnkchhe. 

Negative Imperative. 

Thu dukchhe. 

Indicative Mood. 

Freseni Tense. 

Dual. 

{ Dak chhokmi, excl. TDak kokini, excl. 
Duk chhikmi, inch \ Dak keih, iucl. 
Dak chbikmi. Duknem. 

Dak chbikmi. Dakmem. 

Preterite. 


Plural. 

Dangne. 

Tha dangne. 


Plural. 


I Dak chhongmi. 
) Duk chhingmi. 


TDuk’ki kongmi, or D£ki 
I kongmi. 


U -I 

- £ 
M o 


CB M 
O g 

u s 

U 

! fl 


O 3 


2. Danjmi. 

3. Dangmi. 


Dak chhem. 
Duk chhem. 




Dak'ki kengmi, or DkkU 
^ kengmi. 

Dak ncm or Dangnem. 

Dakoiem. 

The other moods as before. 

Thus are conjugated Buk', to get up, Bok’, to be born, Bek’, to enter, Lok’, to 
issue, to appear, Gik’, to flow, Kak', to shine (sun), Cbok’, to glow (sun), Jik' to 
be brokt'D, Jok’, to come up, Duk,’ to fall from aloft, Uuk’, to full on ground. 
Ok', to weep, Juk' to be wise, and all such words, as also the compounds epidak 
cacare, chepi dak mingere, Tidak, to be thirsty. 

3rd.—Conjugation of neuters with a conjunct labial (m or p) : I. in m. Dam to 
be full and to be lost, or to fill and to lose in the intransitive senses.* 

Infinitive and participles as before. 

Imperative, 

Aflirmative. Dam. Damclie. Damne. 

Negative. Tha dam. Tha damchhe. Tha damne. 

* The Vayu neuter and piisaive conjugations coincide and the expressions often 
tally with the equivalent English ones as dami, it is lost, and it is filled or full, 
that is, self.lost and self-filled. But the Vayu reflex verb, like the Ftench, cau 
express the latter meaning otherwise, viz. by damchem which is equivalent to daml 
used neutrally. Dam Id lam is another equivalent form answering literally to 
Kh6giya in Urdu though Vayu never forms its passives like Urdu. 

3l2 
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Tresent Tmse, 
Daiuum (Dam- J Dam chhokmi, excl. 


mum). 

2. Dami, 

3. Dami. 


1. Dam sungmi. 

2. Dami, 

3. Dami. 


( D^mpopmi. 
\ Dampem. 
Damnem. 
Damem# 


I Dam chbikrai, incl. 

Dam chhikmi. 

Dam chhikmi. 

jh*eferite, 

{ Dam chhongmi, excl. 

Dam chhingmi, iucl. 

Dam chhem. 

Dam chhem. 

The other moods as before. In Bubjunctive, Damonam, Damnam Damnam. 
Thus also conjugate Ram to be afraid, Dum to become, ifcc. 11. in p. 

Jydp’ to be tired. 

Imperative. 


C Damp! kongmi. 
( Dampi kengmi, 
Daninem. 
Damem. 


OB I bo 

5 B 
bP Q B .«• 

§*3 

•So 

3 S' 

§ a 2 ij 

L ® *3 M 

> ctf fl 2? 

' ST » « 

o o a ^ ^ 

S g j 

O ‘fl ? 

2? ®S « 
i ;B bO S U*'3 


J H 


Aff. Jvdp.’ 
Neg. Thajyop. 


Jyop’chhe. 

Jvdmne. 

Tha jyop'chhe. 

Tha jydp’ne. 

Indicative, 


Frcsent. 


f Jyop chhokmi, excl. 

f Jyoppopmi. 

\ Jyop chhikmi, incl. 

\ Jyoppem. 

Jyop clibikiui. 

Jyopnem. 

Jyop chhikmi. 

Jyopmem. 

f Jyop chhongmi. 

C Jydpikungmi. 

^ Jyop chhingmi. 

^ Jybptkengmi. 

Jyop chhem. 

Jydmnem. 

Jyop chhem. 

Jydmrra. 

as before. Subjunctive 

has jyop’monam 


.5 2> 

0-1 a 

M > 4> 

« Jd 
ho « 


1. Jyop* mum. 

2. Jyop'ini. 

3. Jyop’mi. 

1. Jyop sungmi 

2. Jydmi. 

3. Jydmi, 

Other moods 

Jyopsung phen, Jyom phen, Jydm phen. 

Thus also conjugate Thi'p, to set, (sun), Yep, to be sharp-edged, &c. 
4th.—Conjugation of neuters with conjunct dental (t). 

Hot', to utter, talk. 

InAnitWe and participles and gerunds as before. 

Imperative Mood. 


.s; s g 

. g 4i 2 ^ 

!■ o -a •“ 


oB g < — 

i 2 ® 5 

J Eh < 


Singular. 

Aff. Hot’. 

Keg. Tha hot’. 

1. Hot’ gnom. 

2. Hot’mi, 

3. Hot’mi. 

Singular^ 

1. Hosungmi. 

2. Hdnroi, 

3. Hdumi. 


Dual. 

Hoschhe. 

Tha hoschhe. 

Indicative present, 

t Hoschhokmi, excl, 

\ Hoschhikmi. incl. 
Hoschhikmi 
Hoschhikmi 

IVeterite. 

Dual, 

( Hoschhon^i. 

^ Hoschhingmi. 
Hoschhem. 
Hoschhem. 


Flural. 

Hone, 

Tha hone. 


/ Hot'kokmi. 
\ Hot’kem. 
Hot’nem. 
llot’inem. 


Ilural. 

( Hotikong mi. 
^Hotikeng mi. 
Hdnem. 
Hdnmem. 


- M « 

.M 9 bo 

-O-g 

St: a s 

u. V ^ S 

o EM 

« _o B 
.25 a> 

. 9f ^ O 

^ c j3 ;2 g 

•rt « 

^ oa -9 
hoS 

9 OJ S CO 
S fl 

o 2^ ^ 

U 

*cibO 
*■9 S 9 B 

•= §_a s 

H .J 9 « 
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Thus conjugate Pat\ to fight, Met’ to die, But’, to flower, &c. 

/2emar^,-*The verbs dung to be dry, dong to arrive, then to win, Yang, to lose 
or decrease, Min, to be ripe, Hon, to be big, Bon, to fly, Lun, to run, all 
others ending in nasal (a or ng) follow without change the sheer root paradigm, 
or phi aforesaid, 

5th.—Conjugation of reflex or active intransitive (including also some neuters) 
verbs in che, that is, which have this (the only) reflex sign added to their root in 
the imperative which always strikes the key note to the several conjugations, always 
having the formative affix whenever there is one. 

Im, to sleep. 

Iivjinitim Mood. 


Aff. Immung. To sleep or to have slept \ 

Neg. Mang immung. Not to sleep, &c. / 

Rema7'/t. —P-mung ia as often used as immung. So that i may possibly be the 
root, not im. 

* Gerunds. Parficfjtife^. 


Im he, 

Im niing, 
Im im hu, 
Im sing he, 
Im kben, 


ut supra. 

j 


Imvi (invi), 

Imta (imta), 

Jmtanz "I . 

Verbal nouns r*ut supra. 

imehyang, j 

Iffllung, 

Imsing, 


Negatives, as in infinitive, that is, by prefixing mang. 


Imperalive Mood. 

Singular. Dual. JPluraL 


Aff. Tmche. 

Neg. Thd imehe. 

Ini nuchhd. 

Thu imnuchhu. 

Iinchind. 

Tlia imehinc. 


Indicative Present. 


Imchungmi. 

2 . imehem. 

3. luuchem. 

J Tmnachiinkmi. 

\ Imnachhikmi. 
Irnnucliikmi. 
Imnachikmi. 

J Tmehikokmi. 
\ Imclukem. 
imehinem. 
Imchimem. 


Preterite. 


1. Imchungmi. 

2. Imehem. 

3. Imehem. 

( Imnachongmi. 

1 Imiiachingmi. 
Imnachhem. 

Imnaclihero. 

r Tmehikongmi. 
\ imehikengmi. 

' Imehinem. 

\ Imchimem. 


Thus are conjugated all reflex veibs whatever, having the che sign whether they 
be primitive or derivative (and all transitives can be so commuted) as chikche, to 
remember, imingehe, to forget, lische, to learn, niusche, to sit, ipche, to get up, 
khokche, to walk, pipche, to suck, sipche, to wake, lipche, to vomit, popche, to 
lick, kinche, to lie hid, lunche, to run, denche, to bathe, upche, to wash one’s 
self, tesclie,* to begin, chusche, to end, khwenkhwen panche, to cough, khikche, 
to sneeze, liche, to grow (plant only), gosclie, to be rich, vekche to contain, 
dosche, to sustain or hold up, dunche, to dig for one’s self, phasche, to be able, 


* Tesche gives, teshto set free, wonche, gives wonto, in comparison, be able. 
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wdnche,* to master one's self, be patient or firm, bongche* to be happy^ gi«r<$n 
pdnche, to keep silence, rusche, to flee away, kwompanche, to sing, yangche, to 
decr^se or lose, joncbe, to grow or increase (animal only), yukche, to cut one’s 
self, sische, to kill one’s self, tanche to put for one’s self, senchl, to know one’s 
self, or to know simply, banche, to give to one’s self, pbokcbe, to beget or give 
birth to for one’s self, ingkche, to buy, jyapcbe, to exchange, khwasche, to 
tighten one’s self, JiTAwasche, to feed one'sf self; tunkoclie, to diink, janko- 
cbe, to eat, cb^ncbe,^ to piss, topche, to heat one’s self, yosche, to like, &c. 

These verbs are aoristic in fact, though in the dual and plural they 
are obliged to accommodate themselves to the indexable forms of those numbers 
and such (by and by will be seen) is tbe case also with the aoristic transitives in 
to.” The reflex duals and plurals however always retain their own special signs 
or na and chi which are interchangeable for the sake of euphony, na being pre¬ 
ferred to “chi” in the dual to prevent cacophonous repetition of the ch. 

6 th.—Conjugation of transitives in “ to” not having a precedent sibilant. 

The verb b^, to give. 

Infiniiive Affirmative^ / 

Hdmung, to give or to have given, aoristic. 

Infinitive Negative^ 

Mang hamung. Not to give, &c. 

Qerunds, 


Ha be. 

Hanung. 

Hahe bahe. 
Hanung faaauDg. 
Haha ha. 

11 a singhe. 

Ha khen. 



Present, giving 


f with main verb in present or future with 
I main verb in preterite. 


Continuative present, continually giving. 

Past. Having given. 

Present or future. When giving. 

Past. After having given, after giving. 


Havi. 

Hata. 

Hatang. 


Participles. 

Who gives or gave or will give, aoristic. The giver. 

Past (passive). Who or what has been given. Tbe given* 
Future jiassive. What will be given, what customarily given, 
what fit to bo given. 


Verlal Nouns. 


^Expresses the instrument, as h£chyfing gc)t, the hand that 
< gives. It is also u^ed substantively in a neuter sense, thus 
( topchyang, a hammer. Hammerer is to’vi. 

Expresses the place, halung, the place of giving. 

Expresses the time, basing, the time of giving. 

The negative of gerunds, participles and verbal nouns is expressed, as in tbe 
infinitive, by the prefix mang, mdng huhe, mang havi, &o. 


Hacbyang. 

Halung. 
Hasing. 


Singular. 
Air. Hato. 

Neg. Tba hato. 


Imperative Mood. 

Dual. 

Hachhe. 

Tha hachhe. 


Tlural. 

Hane. 

Tha hane. 


* Tesche, gives, teshto, set free, wonche, gives, wonto, in comparison be able, 
t Kh underlined is the Arabic guttural, 
t Chenebe of this sort from ch6nt. 
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Dual and Plural qf Oijcci. 

Dual. Hatochh^. Give to them two. 

Plural. Give to them all. 

Negative. Tha batochbd. Tb& batome. 

Indicative Mood. 


Singular. 
1. Hatungmi. 


1. r Hatungchhem. 

1. 1 litiiungmem. 

2. Hatum. 


-f-Hatochhem. 

-i-Hatomem. 

4-Hatum. 


f 3. +Htitorhheni. 
\ 3. 


1. Hatungmi. 


1. Hutungchhem. 

1. Hatmigmem. 

2. Hatum. 

2. Hatochem. 

2 Hatomem. 

3, 4-Hatum. 


3. 4-IIatoohhem. 
3. + Hatomem. 


1. Mil hatungmi. 

2. Me hatum. 

3. Ma hatum. 


Present or/uture. 

Dual. 

r + Hiichhokm^ ezcl. 

Dual atid Plural of Object, 

I give to them two. 

I give to them all. 
-{-Hachhikmi, 

Dual and Plural of Object. 

Thou givpst to them two. 
Thou givest to them all. 
-l-llatochhem. 

Dual and plural of Object. 

He gives to them two. 
lie gives to them all. 

Preterite. 

\ Hachhongmi, ezcl. 

\ Hachhiiigmi, incl. 

Dual and Plural of Objects 

1 gave to them two. 

1 gave to them all. 
+llachhem. 

Dual and Plural of Object. 

Thou gavest to them two. 
Thou gavest to them all. 
-f-llatochhem. 

Dual and Plural of Object. 


Plural. 

{ Hatikokmii ezcl. 
Haiikem, incl. 


-t*Hanem. 


-|-Hatomem. 


f Hatikongmi, excl, 
I iiatikeugmi, inch 


•|•^anem• 


.[•Hatomem. 


lie gave to them two. 

He gave to them all. 

Negative Mood. 

Singular Indicative present. 

S Dual and plural in like, manner, merely by prefixing 
the negative particle, ma. N. H.—llato uiid all 
other transitives of its clubS, are essentially aorUcic. 
See remark aforegorie. 


^ The bracketed portions express peculiar forms of this language. 

The mark + before any form signifies that it belongs also to the passive which 
see. Tiie difierence is expressed in such cases by the use of the separate prefixed 
pronouns in the instrumental case for the active; in the objective or accusative 
case for the passive, or g’ha, gonha, wathiha, and go, gon wathi for the three per¬ 
sons singular and so on fur dual and plural. 
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Interrogative Mood, 

Singular Indicative pret&ai, 

1. H^tung: ki ma. rDual and plaral in like manner and all the rest of 

2. Hato ki mi, j the verb also; that is, cut off the final mi or m and 

3. Hato ki m^. ( substitute ki ma. 

Potential Mood. 

Singalar Indicative present. 

^ and so on through the rest of the verb ; wdnto^ to 
) can, being conjugated like hato, the root of which 
i is prefixed merely (wonto is used with transitives 

’ . _ • I. ^ 1 ♦.I • . • • \ 


1. Ha wuntungmi, 

2. Ha wdntum, 

3. Ha wdntum, 


and phasche with intransitives). 

Optative Mood, 

Singular Indicative present. 


1. Hh dakgnom, 

2. Ha dakmii 

3. Ha dakmii 


r and so o 
i want* 
t is pre 


and so on through the rest of the verb dak, to wish or 
as before given. The root of the main verb 
prefixed as before. 

Precative Mood. 

(That I may give). 

Singular Indicative 

^ And so on, after the manner of the interrogative mood 
\ as to the main verb, to which is added the immutable 
f verbal root expressive of wish in the nature of 
C. prayer, batung yu - o I si mihi accedut dare. 

Remark .—The solicitive form, let me give, let him give, lia hasung, ha hato is 
seldom used owing to the iteration of the same root in two different senses. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Preterite, 

Hatung phen, 

Hato phen, 

Hato phen, 

Continuative Mood. 


1. Hatung yu. 

2. Hato yu, 

3. Hato yu. 


Present. 

1. Ilatung nim. 

2. Hato nam. 

3. Hato nam. 


and so on for dual and plural. 


1. lla na ha ndgnom,* 

2. Ha na ha miiutm, 

3. Ha na ha numi, 


j-aud so on as in the neuter verb phi. 

Peciprocal Mood, 

1. Ha na ha pancbungmi,t before with reflex of the root 

3 ; m ;; ii s:; 5 


* The reflex form of the verb mu, to sit, imperative musche, is often used in 
this sense hd na ha muschungmi, muschem, muschcm, &c. like imche* So Mewari 
has biye chona = 1 sit giving, 1 reifiain giving. 

t The transitive form of pa, to do, is sometimes preferred to the reflex, llalia 
pangml, pumi, pdmi, &c. See conjugation lOib. 
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Sinffula^, 

AflT Ha |)inKko. 
Neg. Ha th& p(ng. 


1. Ha pjng8ungmi| 

2. Ha pfngirii, 

3. Ha pingmi^ 


AfT. H&sung, 

'* Give thou to me, 
Neg. Tha hagno. 


Ha^uiig chhe. 
Ha»ung nc. 

Tha hasung chhe. 
Tha hasung no. 


Singular. 


1. Hagnom - • gives 
to me. 


< 1. Hagnochhem. 
^ 1. Haiinoniem. 

2. Hami. 

r 2. Hami. 

I 2. Hami, 

3. -|-Uatum. 
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PluraL 

H& pingne. 

Ha tb4 pmgne. 


Oat^al Mood. 

Imperaiive, 

Dual. 

Ha pingchhe. 

Ha tha pingche. 

Indicative present, 

and BO on according to the form of conjugating the 
tranfiitive verb pingko, which see in sequel and to 
which the root of the main verb is prefixed wlien 
cauBation is expressed.* 

Passive Voice. 

Imperative Mood. 

f Ha Ici kong. 


f Hachhong. 

\ Give thou to us two. \ 
Tha hdchhok. 

Dual and plural of agent. 

Do je two give to me. 

Do ye ail give to me. 

^ The negative forms. 

Indicative Mood, 


Give thou to us all. 
Tha ha kdk. 


Present. 

Dual. 

{ 4HHchhokini, ezcl. 
4*Hachliikmi, incl. 

=L— gives to us two. 


Plural. 

"Hakdkmi, excl. 

Hdkdm, incl. 

- ^ gives to us all (sub 
audi ille vel isCe). 


Dual and plural of the agent. 

Give to me they two (or ye 2). 

Give to me they all. 

-f-Uuchhikmi. -("Hanem. 

Dual and plural oj agent. 

Give to thee they two. 

Give to thee tiiey all. 

Ha t ochhem. Hatomem .f 


* Causal verba have all the complete forms of conjugation proper to primary 
verbs; and, hs they are constituted by transitives, they take, like transitives, the 
reflex and passive and double objective forms, being conjugated from pingche and 
pingsung and ping (k) to, as well as pingko. The reflex of hato is huuche, conju¬ 
gated like imche: the quasi passive is hasung, for whieV see on. Hato has no 
doubly objected form. Itself expresses give it to him or give him. 

t The forms marked with a cross precedent (+) are common to both voices. 
See active. There is no infinitive of this quasi passive. The causal transitive 
which carries a passive as well as active sense has it, thus Hamiing, to give, ha- 
pingmung, to be given, more properly, to cause to give. So Newari has biye, to 
give, biyeke (ke the causal sign) to be given or cause to give* Newari has no 
other semblance even of a passive. Viyu with its suffixed objective forms of the 
pronoun has, as above seen. But this again is weakened by tlie special restriction 
of the suffixes, thus hanum, gives or gave to thee, I only and no other. 

S h 
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r 3. +Hafochhein. 
[3. +Hatomeui. 

Singular. 

1. Hasungmi. 


Dual and plural of agent. 

Give to him they two. 
Give to him they all. 

Preterite. 

Dital. 

r Hachhongmi, excl. f 


Plural. 


f Hachhongmij excl, 
I Uuchhingmi, iiicl. 


{ Hakiknngmi, excl. 
Hukikengmi, inch 


fl. llasungchhem. 
[^1. llasungmem. 

2. Ilaiiii. 


Dual and plural of agent. 

Gave to me they two (or ye two). 
Gave to me they all (any)* 
+Hnchem. 




•(-Hatomem. 


Dual and plural of agent. 

[ 2. Hami. Gave to thee they two. 

+2. Hami. Gave to thee they all. 

4*3. Hatum. •(•Uatochheni, 

Dual and plural of agent. 

r 3. +Hatochhem. Gave to him they two. 

[3. Gave to him they all. 

A second passive may be formed by the passive participle and substantive verb, 
of clear meaning, but eschewed owing to the relative sense inherent in the pui-' 
ticiples. 


f 2. Hami. 

[ +2. Hami. 
4*3. Hatum. 


r 3. 4*Hatochhem. 
[3. 


1. Hata nognom. 

2. Hata iidnum. 

3. Hata iidmi. 

Passive potential. 
(I can be given). 


Present singular. 

i V 

1. Ha wdngnom. 

1 ei ... 4) 

2. Ha wdnmi. 

1 4 cn «.» 

k o 2 a. 

3. Ha wdntum. 

r u 2 w) 

i ^ — 3 

Preterite. 

2 ? 
o 

1. Ha wdnsungmi. 

2 £ 


2. Ha wdnmi. 

3. Ha wonrum. 


Indicative present singular. 

And so on through the verb nd, to be—an irregular 
verb which is given* in the sequel. Remark .—To 
this responds havi nognom of the active voice. 

'c S J Passive precative. ^ 'H ^ S — u .g 

4 S « (Tl>at 1 m«y be given). ' ^ o I >i I 

*5 *0 3 Present singular. ^ la ^ 

i f..“ « 1- Hagnoyu. ^ S ^ 

I § « 2. Uuyu. L o r „ o 

r2®w) rtii' fuos 

I .a 3 3. Haioyu. I J3 u S — v 

c -£ o Preterite. g * *2 « 'S *.S 

*» « 2 * S 

g 'S 1. llasiingyu. g a .S 

-gSI;: 2. Hayn. ^ S 

J 4 ,3. Hatoyu. j « - c.-2 -o 


•S.2« 




&..0 


1. Hagnoyu. 

2. Uuyu. 

3. Haioyu. 

Preterite. 

1. llasiingyu. 

2. Hayiu 

3. Hatoyu. 


Observe that in the potential mood, as in the causal below, the expres¬ 
sion of the passivity is transferred from the truncated mam verb, which shows 
only its crude root, to the secondary verb. 

Passive Causal. 


(1 am caused to be given (or to give)). 

1, Ha pinggnom. 1. Ha pingsungmi.' 

2, Ha pfngmi, Piesent. % I 2. 11a pingmi. | Preterite. 

3, Ha pingmi. 3. Ha pingiium. 

And so on through dual and plural, following the conjugatioual forms of the 
passive voice of the verb pingkOf to send^ which see. 
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Passive Subjunctive, 

(If I be given). 

1. gno nam^ I i x. Hasungpben. ■ 

2. Hd nam. > Present* ^ 2. Ua phen. > Preterite. 

3. Ilato nam, J ' Hato phen« J 

Like the precative, only substituting the subjunctive particles for the simple 
precative one. And the interrngntive mood of the passive merely substitutes the 
particle of interrogation or kiaid, hdgiioki ma, &c. 


Hanum. 

Haiiochliem, 

Ijaiionem. 


Special Jorma. 

Active or passive, == agento objective. 

Ist.—1 to thee. 

Give or gave to thee I only. 

Give or gave to you two 1 only. 

Give or gave to you all 1 only. 

2nd.—Thou to me. 


I 


Aoristic. 


^Hagnoin. 

yHagnociiem. 

ilagnonem, 

7Hai>uiigiiii. 

7 llHsungchhem. 

Hasungnem. 


I" Present tense. 
J Preterite.* 


Givest to me thou (or he). 

Give to me ye two (or they two) 

Give to me ye all only. 

Gavest to me thou. 

Gave to me ye two. 

Gave to me ye all. 

Thus are conjugated all transitives in‘^t<5'* that have the root only precedent, 
as W(5to, to cleanse, Latn, to snatch away, Chito, to split, Jito, to tear. Photo, to 
eradicate, Cheto, immingere, Rito, to cause to rot or rot it, Lito, to cause to grow, 
or grow it, &c. The verbs with a “p” before the sign, as lipto, to vomit, napto, 
to coinpres«, change the p into in in the plural imperative and in the second person 
plural preterite, as namne, do ye all compress, and narnnem, ye all compressed. 
Those with a ** k’’ before the sign, as thikto, to shut, khikto, to cause to sneeze, 
change the k into ng, as thingne, do ye all shut, and thingiiem, ye all shutted it. 
No orher precedent letter makes any change, save the sibilant to which we siiall 
next proceed as forming a diderent conjugation. Meanwhile conjugate as above 
yaiigto, to decrease, bongto, to please, Mangto, to cause to forget or to forget 
iiiin, phiinto, to depiess, kharnto, to suinruon, ArAamto, to frighten, Thento, to 
cause to win, Yemto, to burn, Umto, to burn corpse, Wonto, to win, to be able,f 
iVito, to wring or extract juice, Tumto, to cry out, Uamto, to fill, &c. &c. 


7tb conjugation of verbs in ** ttV* having a precedent sibilant (always palpably felt 
in the refiex, souietiinfs not so in tiie transitive, wherein something like an abrupt 
tone, however, indicates in such cases its latent presence, or else a sound hke 
English th, or ph, as pluVto, rauplito, hdlhto fur phasro, inusto and hostu. Hut 
obseive, there is no tiue tone as in the 8th and'lltli conjugations (to’po and 
pho'ko) and the real euphonic intercalary letter is the sibilant, s). 


* The foi ms preceded by the murk 7 are not special but are repeated here to 
illustrate such us are special. Compare the whole with those of the Peruvian 
language of America apud Markham, p. .'i97. There are slight diflerences iiKlioating 
divuise degrees of decomposition, but the resemblance in substance and principle 
is wondeiiul. 1 couiinend it to those who so dogmatically tell us it is not legU 
timate philology to heed such coincidences. 

f This neuter sense of wonto is restricted to its use as a compound, and it is so 
used only with transitives. With iiUransitives the reflex form of pha to be ablo 
is employed : top wonluiii, he cun beat : imphuschein, he can .sleep. 

3 L 2 
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[No. G. 


Tlie verb i^i, to kill. 

Infinitive, 

Aff. Sit'mnns, to kill, to have killed. \ . .. 

Neg. Mang eit'mung, not to kill, &c. J 
Qtnindn. 


Sit’he, 
Sit'nung, 
Sit’be 8it*he, 
Sit’ sit*ha. 
Sis’ ainghe. 
Sit’ kben. 




j Sit'vi, 

•ut supra. Sista. 

Sistung, 

Verbal Nonm. 


Participles. 


y at supra. 


« 


St'ichyang, 

Sitlung, ^ut supra. 

Sitsmg, 

Tbeir negatives nre formed by prefi.ved mdng, mingsit’he, mangsit’vi, i^c. 

Imperative, 

Dual. 

Sischhe, 

Dual and plural of ohjeet, 

Du thou kill them two. 

Do thuii kill them all. 

Kegatines, 

Tha sisclihe. 

Kill not them two. 

Kill not them all. 


Singular. 
I. Sisto. 

IT. Sistochhe. 
HI. Sistome. 


1. Tha sit.’ 

II. Tha sit’chhik. 
111. Tha sit'iiie. 


Plural. 
Sene ? Sitne. 


Tha sene ? Sitne. 


Singular, 
1. Sinmi.* 

1. Sinchhem. 

1. .Stnniem. 

2 . 

2. Sischhikmi. 

2. Sitmem. 

3. +Sitini.+ 


Indicative present. 

Dual, 

, f Sischhokmi, excl. 

*• \ Sisclihikmi. incl. 

Dual and plural of agent. 
1 kill them two. 

I kill them all. 

<4>Si8chhikmi. 

Dual and plural of object. 
Thou killeat tiicui two. 

7 hou killest them all. 
4-Sischhikmi. 


Plural. 

( Sitkokmi. exd. 
^ Sitkeiii, incl. 


^Sitnem. 


•fSitmem. 


* Another form, -- sinmi, sitmi, sitmi, is siivi iiogiium, sitvi nunum, sitvi nomi. 
and so oiti formed by active participle and substantive verb. 

f Compare with sinmi, sitmi, sitmi, the correspondent syano, syata, syata of 
Newari. The root (si, sa vel sya) and the augments (n and t) are alike and alike 
disposed, that is, the augment following the root. So also in both tongues the 
augment of the 2nd and 3rd person, or t, constitutes the passive in all 3 jiersons 
Bi«t«gnom ; si-t-mi, si-t-mi = Newari sya-ta, sya-ta, sya-ta. The sUt of the one 


all the superficial marks of wide contrariety and opposition. In the vocabulary I 
have pointed attention to identical roots or words used verbally in one of these 
tongues, substaritivaily in the other, or of which the one has the primitive, the 
other the derivative. What I would imply is that identical roots and constructive 
principles may be found in this family of tonguos 'heie one would least expect 
to find them. 
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3. 


1. SUtUDgmi. 


*1. SiBtungchhem. 

1. Sistiingmeui. 

2. Sistum. 


f 2. Sistochhem. 
[ 2. Sistoinem. 
i. •|*Siatuin. 


3. 4'S‘8tochheni. 
3. “^Sistomem. 


Fresent, 

1. Mh sinmi. 

2. Mil sitmi. 

3. Mu sitmi. 

&c. 


present, 

1. Sitiki ma. 

2. Sitki mu. 

3. Sitki ma. 


1. Sit wontongmi* 

2. Sit woijiiioi. 

3. Sit 4*'>'outuin* 


Present, 

1. Sit +^»kgiiom. 

2. Sit -^tlukmi. 

3. Sit 


TAyu Vocahulary, 

Dual a/id plural of object. 

He kills them two. 

He kills them all. 

Preterite, 

, r Siflchhongrai, cxcl. , f Sistikongmi, excl. 

' \ Sischhingmi, incl. * \ Sistikengmi, iucl. 

Dual and plural of object, 

1 killed them two. 

1 killed them all. 

-|•Sl8cllhem. ^ Sitnem.*^ 

Dual and plural of object. 

Thou killedst them two. 

Thou killedst them all. 

-f-Sistochhem. -fSUtomem. 

Dual and plural of object. 

He killed them two. 

He killed them all. 

Negative Mood, 

Preterite, 

1. Ma sistungmi. 

2. Ma sistum. 

3. Ma sistum. 

&c. ike. 

Interrogative Mood, 

Preterite. 

1. Sistung ki mu. 

2. Sistd ki ma. 

3. Sistd ki ma. 

Potential Mood, 

Aoristic, 

^and so on, like haCo which also is aoristic in singular, 
< though ill dual and plural U is tensed and also in 
(. the passive voice. 

Optative Mood, 

Preterite^ 

1. Sit+(l<ik>ungmi, ^ 

2. Sit +dHngmi, > &c. like dak aforegone. 

3. Sit 4>daugmi, 3 


* Sdnem,like Sene in the imperative must be an error though insisted on to 
me. Seko, to know, gives Senem and Sene, regularly as Siato. to kill, gives Sitiiem 
and Sittie. In the intransitives we have respectively senebe and sische. 
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Present, 

Sill yu. 

Sit yu. 

Sic yu. 


Present, 

Siniium. 

Sitnam. 

SiCDum. 


Present, 


Precative Mood, 

(That 1 may kill). 

Preterite, 

1. SistuDg yu, 

2. Sisto yu, &c. as in tbe uncompounded verb, 

3. Sisto yu, 

Subjunctive Mood, 

Preterite, 

1. Sistungphen, [* uncompounded 

3* Sistopben, [ 

Continuative Mood, 

Preterite, 


Sit’nasit' nognom. 
Sit’nHsit* ii6num. 
Sit’jiasit’ ndmi. 


Sit’nas't' nosungmi^ 
Sit’nMsit' noiiumy 
Sic'tiasiC ndtni, 


and 80 on conjugating the nuxi* 
liar after the model of phi. 


Sic’nasit’ {idnchiingmii 
Sit'nasit’ pauohem, 
Su'nasit' panuhem, 


Reciprocal Mood, 

&c, after tbe model of imche, which, like 
intransitives in che, is aoristic. 

Causal Verb, 


Singular, 

Aif. Sishung. 
Ne'. Tha sitgno. 


Aff. 


^ Sissungchhc. 
( Stssnni'ni^. 



Tha sirgnochhe. 
Tha sitguono. 


Singular, 


As before in all respects. ^ 
See Hato. 


Passive Verb. 
Imperative Mood, 
Dual, 

SischbdiiE:. 

Tha siachliok. 

Dual and plural of agent, 

Du ye two kill rue. 

Do ye all kill me. 

Do ye two not kill me. 

Du ye all not kill me. 

Indicative present. 

Dual, 


Plural, 
Sisti kdn^, 
Tha sit kdk. 


Plural, 


Sit gnom 

-= kills me (sub- 
audi ille vel istc). 

f 1. Sit gnochbem. 

[ 1, Sit aiiomem. 

-^Sitmi. 

(* 2. Sitmi. 

I 'i, Sitmi. 

3. +?itaji. 


-j-Sischhokmi, excl. +Sit kdkmi, excl. 

-t*Sischhikmi, inch -f-Su kdm, iiirl. 

'■= kills us two. =:= kills us all. 

Dual and plural of agent. 

Kill me they two (or ye two). 

Kill me they all. 

-(*Sischhikmi. +Sit’«em. 

Du< 3 and plural of agent. 

Kill thee they two (or we two). 

Kill thee they all (or we all). 

+iiscbhikiBi. 


•f*Sitmem. 
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f 3. +Sli8chlukmi, 
(3. 


1. Sissungtnu 

“1, *5y8fiungchii4m, 

1. Si8buiigm6m» 

2 . Sinmi. 

2 . Sinmi. 

2, Sinmi. 

3. Sistum. 

r* 

3. SUtochhein. 

3. Sistomem. 


Dual and plural qf agent. 

Kill him they two (or ye two). 

Kill him they all. 

Drtterxie* 

" -^Slschbongmi, excL / cxcK 

; -j*Si8chhingmi, incl. \ 4*Sistikcngmi, iiicl. 

Dual and plural of agent. 

Killed me they two (or ye two). 

Killed me they all. 

Sischbem, Senem? Sitiiem. 

Dual and plural of agent. 

Killed thee they two (or we two). 

Killed thee they all (or we all). 

Sistochhem. Sistomem. 

Dual and plural of agent. 

Killed him they two. 

Killed him they all. 


Second pokm of the Passive. 


Air. Sista 
Neg. Sista 


Infinitive Mood. 


r iiot'munj, to be , 

\ duinuiig, to become ) 

{ mang^ot’inung, / 

nian^mmuug, \ 


not to be 
not to become 


}ki 


killed, 


Gerunds. 

Sista ntlt'he, dumhe, 

Sista nol’nung, dumnung, 

Sista not’iiot'hu, dumdumha, ut supra. 

Sista not^singhe, dumsinghe, 

Sista noi’khen, dumkben, 

Participles. 

Sista not’vi or duravi, *) 

Ststa no’ta or dumta, ut supra. 

Sista Do’tang, dumtang, 

Verbal nouns. 

Sista not’ or dum-chyang, 1 

Sista not* or duin-lung, > ut supra. 

Sista not’ or dum-sinir, J 

Negatives by maug prefixed. 

Imperative present. 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 

Aff. Sista, i,<5 dum. Sista {}S“‘“{ddmne. 
Neg. By prefixed participle tba. 


451 


* Brackets before the repeated numbers (aosweriug to 3 peraons of verb)» and 
the crosses (-f)! as before explained. 
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[No. 6. 


Intlicative present. 

nognom. '\ 

dutnum. 

iidnum. [ And so on according to the paradigms phi 

dumi. [ aud dam. 

ndmi. 
dumi. 

Remark .—This form of the passive has a correspondent active form, sit'vi, nog- 
nom vel dumum, and both are singularly free from doubt as to the sense, and 
singularly correspondent with our English idiom, I nm kilting, I am killed, the 
phrases being in effect, I am the killer and 1 am the killed. 

But, owing to the inherence of the relative sense in the participles, these forms 
are eschewed. The following correspondent forms in Khas and Newdri are equally 
available in those languages aud equally eschewed for the same reason. 

Kh&s, 

Active, Fassive. 


j 


1. Sista I 

2. Sista I 

3. Sista i 



Hannya hun. 
Hannya hos. 
Hannya h(5. 


Hdnyako hdn. 
H^nynko hds, 
Hdiiyako hd. 

NewAri. 


1 . Ji sy^bmakba, or ju. 

2 . Chha sydhmakha, or ju. 

3. Wd syalimakha, or ju. 


Svanahmakha, ‘ 

Syanahmakha, vkhaorjulo.^ 
Syanahmakha, J 


7). 

F. 


Special forms of action between the 2frs^ersons, 

First form, I to thee. 


Sit'num. 

Sit'nochhem. 

Sit’oouem. 


Kill or killed or will kill thee I only. 

Kill or killed or will kill you two I only. 
Kill or killed or will kill you all 1 only. 


Second form, Thou to me. 


S, ‘ySit'gnom. 

J), 7 Sit'gn och hem. 
P. S>t*gnotiem. 

TSit’sungroi. 

D. 7 Sit'suugchhem. 
P. Sit’sungnem. 


Killst or wilt kill me thou (or be). 

Kill or will kill me ye two (or they two). 
Kill or will kill me ye all only. 

Killedst me thou (or he). 

Killed me ye two (or they two). 

Killed me ye all only. 


Present and 
' Future. 

• Preterite. 


The negative merely prefixes ma as in active voice. 

The interrogative drops the final m or mi and substitutes ki ma, as in active 
voice. 

The potential is conjugated with the passive form of the secondary verb wdnto. 


Preient and future. 


Preterite, 


1 . Sit’wdngnom. 

2 . Sit'wdnmi. 

3. Sit’wuntum. 


1. Sit’wdnsungmi. 

2. Sit'wdnmi 

3. Sit’wdntum. 


and so only conjugating 
^ like passive of Uato. 


Optative mood precisely as In the active voice, dakgnom, meaning 1 desire 
and 1 am desired, and the passive expression being removed from the truncated 
main verb. « 


* Kha and ju are substantive verbs in Newdri, whereof the former is immutable, 
and the latter becomes julo in the preterite. 
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Vocabulary. 


Pre^wi/. 


Precative Mood. 

Fteterite. 


1 . Sit^ gno yu« 1. Siasung yu^ ^ and so on, by dropping final m or 

2 . Sit* yu, 2. Sin yu, > mi of the passive and substituting 

3. Sit' yu. 3. Sisto yu, J immutable precative particle yu. 

The subjunctive mood resembles the above, taking only its own signs in lieu of 

yu, tlie precative sign. 

Causal. 


Present. 


Preterite. 


1 . Sit ping gnom. 1. Sit pingsungrai, 'land so all through all the pas- 

2 . Sit pingmi. 2. Sit pingmi, sive forms of the verb pingko, 

3. Sit pingmi. 3. Sit pingkum, J which see. 

According to the above paradigm of sisto, conjugate also pisto to bring,* 
khisto to rub, khwuato, to feed, phasto, to enable (pha’to), chasto, to hit with 
stone (cha’tu), i&Awasto (khwa’to), to tighten, dosto, to sustain fur another, 
(dophto) musto, to seat (muphto), testo, to set at liberty or cause to begin 
(te//no), thesto, to kick (tlieMto),- chusto, to finish it (chupbto), chisto, to 
suspend, isto, to tell, risco, to rot it, josto (jopto), to kindle, chhisto, to rel^gte 
(chhi’to), wasto, to abandon, yosto, to approve, like, nasto, to wet (im'tu), lusto 
(luphto), to transplant, thos’to (thophto) to take out, tostu (tophto), to reconcile, 
to unite ; lis’to, to teach and to return; pes’to, to reap; las*to (laMto), to take 
for another, &c, &c. N. B.-—The intercalary silibarit varies to sb, pli and English 
tb. It is least obscure with the vowel i; most so with the vowels a, u and o. 

8 th.—Conjugation of transitives in pu, nut having a nasal (n. ng. m) before it. 

the verb top’, to strike (potius, to).t 


Aff. To’mung, 

Neg. Mang to’mung, 


} 


Infinitive Moo4> 

aoristic. 


Gerunds. 


Top’he, 

Topnung, 

Toptopha, 

Topsiiighe, 

Topkhen, 


1 


^ut supia. 

I 


J 


Participles. 

T./vi, 

Topta, 

Toptang 

}-ntsupr2i. 

lorbal nonus. 


Negatives of all by prefixed niang. 


Topeliyanir, 

Topliing, 

To[)siiig, 


Singular, 

Imperative. 

Dual. 

Plural. 

To'po. 

Topchhe. 

Tomne. 


* Kli of khiato is a very peculiar sound verging upon a vague tli, or hard h or 
Sanscrit ksh: M, is hard Arabic, without the least vagueness. 

f The root is properly to, equal to td vel da of Chinese, Newuri, Sontal and tha, 
the same aspirated, of Kuswar. The dubious adherence of the transitive sign, or 
p, is highly significant. 

3 At 
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To'poohlie. 

IVporae. 


Tha top’. 

Tha topclihik. 
Tha top’me. 


1. To’mi^ 


ri, Tomchhem. 

[ 1. Toinem. 

2. To’mi. 

( 2. Topchliikmi. 
t 2. To’mem. 

3. +To’mi.t 


f 3.-|.To’pchhikmi, 
1 ,3.+To’inem. 


Dual and plural of object. 

Do thou strike them two. 

Do thou strike them all. 

t 

Negatives. 

Tha topchhe. Tha topne. 

Kill not them two. 

Kill not them all. 

Indicative present. 

f Tnpnhhokmi, excl. i 1 To’ popml, excl. 

\ Topchhikmi, incl. J To’ pein, incl. 

Dual and plural of object, 

I strike them two. 

I strike them all. 

+Topchhikmi, -fTopnem. 

Dual and plural of object. 

Thou strik'st them two. 

Thou strik’st them all. 

+Topchhikmi. + IV mem. 

Dual and plural of object. 

He strikes them two. 

He strikes them all. 

Ireterite, 


1. To’pungmi, 


'' 1. To'pungchhem. 
^ 1. To’pungmem. 
2 . IVpum. 


2. To’pochhem. 

2 . To’pomem. 

3. +To’pum. 

3. +T<i*pochhem. 
3. +To’pomem. 


( , Topchhongmi, excl. 
i "'"Topchhingmi, incl. 


1 , To’pikongmi, excl. 
J "^To’pikengmi, incl. 


Dual and Plural of object. 


I struck them two. 

I struck them all. 

+Topchhem. +Tomnem. 

Dual and plural of object. 


Thou struck’st them two. 

Thou struck’st them all. 

+To’ poch hem. +To’ pomem, 


Dual and plural of object. 


He struck them two. 
He struck them all. 


Negative by prefixed nid. 


Optative mood by conjugating the verb to desire suffixed to the unchanging 
form top’ of the main verb. 


* It is noticeable very that the verbs in po have no mark of the first person 
singular of present tense, so generally contradistinguished from the 2nd and 3rd, 
or all other persons. Even Newari preserves this distinction, daye, dayu, (in the 
past daya, dala, dala). 

t Tomi with the prolonged t%ne instead of the abrupt one, means he places, 
whereas to’mi, is he hits. The former comes from tako place; the latter from 
to’po ^ hit. 
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Interrogative Mood, 

2*retertte, 

To’pung ki niB, 1 See, by dropping the mi or 


Iresent, 

1. Tom’ ki ma? 

2 . +Top’ ki mn. U'o'p® 

-^Top’ ki n)£. •|-'r^'po ki ma, 

Subjunctive by substituting nam in piesent and pheii in past for the interro 
gative ki ma. 




m final and substituting ki 
rod. 


1 . Top wontungmi 

2. Tup wontum 

3. 4-Top wontum, 


Potential Mood, 

Freaent and Fast (Aorhtic), 

I . , , 

. > See, as in Hato and Sishto potentials, 

im. J 

Precative Mood, 


Freaeni, 


1. Tom yu. 

2, +Top yu, 
4 *Top yu. 


1. Top na top nognom, 

2. Top na top noiiurn, 

3. Top na top nomi, 


Past, 

1. To’ pungyu. ") 

2. To’ poyu. > &c. &c. 

3. -|-To’ poyu. J 

Continuatice Mood, 

Present tenae, 

*and BO on, conjugating the auxiliary verb 
after the manner of phi, in dual and 


I ♦and BO 
I n(5 afti 
J plural. 


Reciprocal Mood, 


Fresent, 

]. Top nk top panchungmi, 

2. Top na top panchem. 

3. Top na top panchem. 


I and so on. conjugatingpar 
f of imohe. 


conjugatingpanebe after the model 


Causal Verb. 


As before in all respects. See prior samples. 
Cause to strike, top’pingko (see trans. ** inku”). 

Passive Vekji. 


Singular. 

Top sung 
-• Hit me. 


Imperative Mood, 

Dual, 

Top chhong 

HU us two. 


Plural. 

To’pi kong 

-- lilt us all. 


♦ Top na top musebungmi (from musche, to sit) may also be useJ, daya 
chona of Newari. So also the reciprocal can be expressed by top na top paiigmi 
or the transitive which moreover is apt to blend in sense with the continuative. 
So also you can express the habitual present tense by to’ vi nognom, literally I am 
the striker. 


3 M 2 
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Top suiif;chhp. 
Top sungne. 

Tha topmo. 

Tha topmochhe. 
Tha topmone. 


Dual and plural of ageni. 

Hit me ye two. 

Hit mo ye all. 

Netjatlvos. 

Tha topchhok. 

Hit roe not ye two. 

Hit me not ye all. 

Indicative Mood. 

Dual. 


Tbd to'pok. 


Singular, 

1. To’ mum "I +Top chhokmi, excl. 

" hits me (suban- J^^Top chhikmi, iiicl. 
di, he). 


Plural. 

*1 To’ popmi, excl. 
j pern, iucL 
J ' = hits us all. 


fl. To’ mochliem. 
1.1. To* momero. 
2 , -l-To* mi. 


( 


2. To’ mi. 

2. To’ mi. 

3. +To’ mi. 


fS. I Top chhikmi. 
1.3, "*"Top’ mem. 


Singular. 

Topsungmi, 


J i r .. 

7 =: hits us two. 

Dual and plural of agent 

Tiiey two (and ye two) hit me. 

Tiiey all hit me. 

-VTop chhikmi. nem. 

Dual and plural of agent. 

They two (and we two) hit thee. 

They all (and we ail) hit thee. 

-)*Top chhikmi. -f-Topmem. 

Dual and plural of agent. 

They two (and ye two) hit him. 

They all hit him. 


Preterite, 

Dual, 

f I Top clihongmi, excl. 
L'**To’p chhiiigmi, incl. 


Plural, 

f I To’pi kong mi, excl, 
L"* To’pi keng mi, incl. 


/I. Top sung cbhem. 
11. Top suntr mem. 
2. To’ mi. 


Dual and plural of agent. 

They two (or ye two) struck me. 

They all struck me. 

-f>Topchhem. -J-Tom nem. 

N. B.—The brackets and the initial crosses (+) refer, as before explained to 
forms of the verb scarcely reconcilenble with our ideas of conjugation and yet not 
easily separable from such us are so, and to forms common to the active and 
passive voices, see on for another view of the subject. 

Dual and plural of agent. 

They two (or wc two) struck thee. 

They all struck thee. 

-|-To’ pochhem. pomern. 

JMal and plural of agent. 

They two struck him. 

^*hey all struck him. 

A second form of passive is constructed from the past participle and the nuxiltar 
vei b, as aforenoticed, thus— 


r2. To’ mi. 

1^2. To* mi, 

3. +To’ pum. 


/3. I To’ pochlicm, 
\3. "^To* pomem* 
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1. Topta nognom,* 

2. Topta nonum, 

3. Topta Qomi} 


} &c. according to the model of sheer neuters 
phi). 



Special Form, 

I.—I and thou. 


s. 

Top num. 

D. 

Topnochhem, 

P. 

Top noiiem, 

S.y 

Top’raum. 

D.7 

Top’ mochhem. 
Top’ monem. 

P. 

S .7 

Top sungmi. 

D. 

Top sungchhem. 
Top sungnem. 

P. 


I (only) strike or will strike or struck thee. 'I 
1 (only) strike or struck you two, j Aoristic, 

1 (only) strike or struck you all. 

II.—Thou and 1. 


Thou strik’st or wilt strike me. 
Ye two strike or will strike me. 
Ye all strike or will strike me. 
Thou struckedst me. 

Ye two struck me. 

Ye all struck me. 


1 

J 

1 


Present and 
Future. 

Preterite 


The optative passive Is precisely similar to the optative active. The negative 
mood is formed, as before, by merely prefixing the particle of negation, or tna. 


Interrogative Mood, 

Freteriic, 

Topsmig ki ma« Dual and plural by dropping m 
Tom ki wa. > or mi Huai and substituting the 

+To’ po ki ma. j interrogative form. 

Subjunctive mood by substituting nam and phen for ki ma, according to tense« 

Potential Mood, 


Present, 

1. To’ mo ki ma. 

2. -f-Top ki ma. 

3. -{-Top ki md. 


Present (orfnlurej, 

1. Top wongiiom. 

2. Top wonmi. 

3. +Top wontum. 


Preterite, 

1. Top woijsungmi, "land so on, conjugating with 

2. Top wonmi, I the passive of wonto like 

3. wontum, J the passive of hato. 

Precative Mood, 


Prosejit, 

1. To’mo yu. 
2+Top yu. 
yu. 


Preterite, 


). Top sung yu. 

2 . Ton* yu. 

3. To’po yu. 

Causal Verb, 


"I Dual and plural as in the 
J indicative, substituting yu 
J for the final m or mi. 


Formed us before with the passive of pingko added to top’. Top pinggnom, 
&c., Top pingsungmi, 3to. Like the above purtidium of roots in *po are conjugated 
also, clii’po, to dcfecute, wo’po, to shoot, I’po, to raise (make get up) du’po, to 
kindle, khi'po, to make rope, pi*po, to suck, po'po, to lick, yo’po, to take off, 
chlio’po, to sharpen, and all others hnviiig no consonant but an abrupt tone (stand" 
iiig for truncated p) before the transitive sign. 

9 th.~"Conjugation of transitives in po having a nasal (ni. n. ng) before it. 


• See prior note at Sishtn. Here we have for Vayu to’vi nognom and topta 
nognorn, — khas kutnya hon and kutyako hon and ddlima klia, UayaUuna kUa, 
Newaii. 
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The verb hom, to taste. 


Infinitive Mood. 


Aff. Uommung', to taste or to have tasted.* Aoristic. f 
Neg. Mang houamutig^ not to taste or to have tasted. 


Gerund9, 
Hom he. 

Horn nung, 
Hom hom hd. 
llom sing he. 
Hom khen. 


1 -Present Tastinir I 

I i resent. lasting| preterite. 

Fast. Having tasted. 

Future or present. When tasting. 

Fast. After tasting. After having tasted. 


JParticiplea. 

Honvi or Homvi, Who tastesi did or will taste. Aoristic. 

Homta or Hompta. What is or has been tasted. Past and passive. 

Humtangor Homptang. What will be tasted, whiit is usually tasted, what fit to 

be tasted. Future passive. 


Verbal Nouns, 


Hom chyang. 


"I Expresses the instrument as homchyang 1i, the tasting 
I' tongue. It is also used substantively hom chyang, 
J the taster (organ, not man.) 


Hom lung, expresses the locality, external to self. 

Hom sing, expresses the time of tasting. 

The negative forms of all tiie above are made by prefixing the privitive parti- 
cle mang. 

Imperative Mood, 


Singular, 

Hompo. 


Dual, Plural, 

Homchhe. Homne. 


Hompochhe. 

Hompome. 


Tha hom. 

Tha homchhik. 
Tha homne. 


Dual and plural of object. 

Do thou taste those two. 

Do thou taste them all. 

Negatives of the above, 

Tha homchhe. Tha homac. 

Do not tiste those two. 

Do not taste thorn all. 

Indicative Mood, 


1. Horn sungmi. 


/I. Hom sungchhem. 
1_1. Hom sungmem. 

2 . -^Hom mi. 

f2. Hom chli'Vmi. 
Hom mein. 

3. +Hom mi. 


Present tense, 

{ .Horn chhokmi, excl. 
"^Hom cbhikmi, inch 


/'Horn popmi, excl. 
Horn pera, inci. 


Dual and plural of object. 


I taste them two. 

1 taste them all. 

-{•Ham chhikuii. -(‘Homnem. 

Dual and plural of object. 

Thou tast’st them two. 

Thou tast’st them all. 

Homchhikmi, + Homnem. 


• Also used quite like an adjective hommung ti drinking or palatable witrer. 
water fit for tasting or being tasted. 
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( 3.'4~lIomchliikTDi. 


1, Horn pungmi 


/I. Horn pungchhem 
' 1^1. Horn pungmem. 
2. Horn pum. 


(2. Horn pochhem. 
\2. Horn pomem. 
3.-^ Horn pum. 


/ I Hompi kongmi, t'xcl. 
\."^Hompi keiigmi, incl. 


+ Hom nem. 


Dual and plural ((f objet^l, 

lie tastes them two. 

He tastes them all. 

Preterite, 

/' , Horn cbhongmt, excl. 
chhingmi, inrl. 

Dual and plural of object, 

{ I tasted them two. 

1 tasted them all. 

-f-Hom chhera. 

Dual and plural of object, 

{ Thou tastedst them two. 

Thou tastedst them all. 

-(-Horn pochhem. -|-Hom pometn. 

Dual and plural of object, 

fHe tasted them two. 

Xile tasted them all. 

Negative mood by prefixed 

Optative mood by conjugatioa of the verb dak suffixed to the root (horn) of the 
main verb Horn dak gnoin, &c. 

Interrogative mood by dropping final mi or m and substituting the interrogation 
form ki ma, thus— 

Premii, Preterite, 

1. Horn sung ki ma. Horn pung ki mu. 

2.-|- Horn kima. Horn po ki md. 

3.4* Horn kima. 

Subjunctive mood by substituting nam in the present and phen in the past for 
ki ma, thus horn sung imm, if 1 taste; horn pung pheu, if 1 had tasted, &c. 

Potential mood by conjugating the aoristic transitive wonto after the root bom. 

Precative Mood, 


{ 


Mom pochhem. 
Horn pomem. 


Preic^it, 

1. Horn sung yu, 

2. +nomyu. 

3. yu* 


Preterite, 

Horn pung yu. 
Mom po yu. 

+ Horn po yu. 


thus merely substituting the 
j precutive particle for the iu* 


terrogative. 


Coniinuative Mood, 


Mom na bom nognom, 
Horn na horn nonum, 
Horn na horn iiomi, 


1 

j 


&c. as before. 


Beciprocal Mood, 

1. 


Horn na horn pdncbungmi, 

Horn na horn pRuchem, 

Mom na bom pnnehem, J 

Caxi%al, 


Sic, as before. 


By conjugating the root horn with the causal verb pingko, as before. 
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Singular. 

AIT. Horn Bunp. 
Neg. Tba hommo. 


Aff. Horn Bungchhe. 
Aff. Horn Bungne. 
Neg, Tha liomniocbhe. 
Neg. Th£ hommoue. 


Singular. 

1.' Horn mam. 


ri. Horn mochhem. 
1^1. Horn momem. 

Singular. 

2. -f-Hommi. 

f2. Hommi. 

\2. Hommi. 

3. +H'orami. 

{ 3. ^ Horn chhikmi, 
3. 4*lIom mem. 


1 . Uom sungmi. 


fl. Horn sungchhem. 

Horn Bungmem. 
2. Hommi. 

{ 2. Horn mi. 

2. Hommi, 
3.-|-Hompum. 

/3.-|-Hom pochem. 
i^3.4-Hom pomem. 

Hompta nognom^ 
Hompta nonum, 
Hompta nomi, 


Tngu Vocabulary. 


[No. 6. 


Passivb, 

Imperative Mood. 

JDuaU 

Homclihong. 1 

Tha homclihok. ' 

Dual and plural of agent. 

Do ye two taste me. 

Do ye all taste me. 

Do ye two taste me not. 
Do ye all taste me not. 

Indicative Mood. 


Dual. Ilural. 

Horn chhokmi, excl. f 


Ilural. 

Horn pi kong. 
Tlid horn pok. 


{ .Horn chhokmi, excl. f • 
"* Horn chhikmi, iucl. 

Dual and plural of agent. 

They two (or ye two) taste me. 
They all taste me. 


r I Horn popmi, excl. 
X^Uom pem, inci, 


Dual. 


Plural. 

-f-Homnem. 


4* Horn chhikmi. -f-Homnem. 

Dual and plural of agent. 

They two (and we two) tuste thee. 

They all (and we two) taste thee. 

-I-Horn chhikmi. -|~^ommem. 

They twt> (and ye) taste him. 

They all taste him. 

Preterite, 

chhong mi, excL f . Hompi kongmi, excl. 


} I xiuiu uiiuuiig uii, CA.MI. f I xi.uuipi auligi 

X ' Horn chhing mi, inch 1_ * kengmi, inch 

Dual and plural of agent. 

They two (or ye two) tasted me. 

They all tasted me. 

-(-Uomchhem. H omnem. 

Dual and plural of agent. 

They two (or we two) tasted thee. 

They all (or we two) tasted thee. 

-f-Hom pochhem. 4~Hoffl pomem. 

Dual and plural of agent. 

They two tasted him. 

They all tasted them. 

2nd form of the passive. 

1 ’ 

j&c. as before throughout the auxiliary verb. 
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s. 

ITomnum.* 

Special Forma. 
and thou* 

I (only) taste or will taste or did taste 

thee'l 

I'Aoristic. 

D. 

Horn nochem. 

I (only) caste or tasted you two. 

P. 

Horn nonem. 

1 (only) taste or tasted you all. 

J 

S.7 

Ilommum. 

11.—Thou and I. 

Thou (or he) tast’st or wilt taste me. 

J Prpseiik 

D.y 

Horn mochhem 

Ye two (or they two) taste &c. or 

C and 

P. 

Horn monem. 

taste me. 

Ye ali taste or will taste me. 

S Future. 

S.7 

Horn suni^mi,'*' 

Preterite. 

Thou (or he) tasted’st me. 

] 

D.y 

Horn sungchhem. 

Ye two (or they two) tasted me. 

j Preterite. 

P. 

Horn sungnem. 

Ye all (only) tasted me. 


Negative Mood, 

Is formed, as in active voice, merely by prefixing the privative particle mfi. 

Optative Mood, 

Concurs with the same in the active voice, dak having an active and passive 
sense, and the neuter form dakguom being also the passive form, dakgnom I 
desire or am desired ; the latter sense transferred to root. With the synonymous 
verb yot’, to like, the voices can be distinguished, yosto being the active transitive 
and yosung the passive, hence we have as optative active and passive* 


^efire voice, 

1. Horn yonmi* *) Present tense. 


2, Horn yotmi* 

3* Horn yotmi* 

1. Horn yostungmi. 

2. Hum yostum. 

3. Horn yostum, 




I like to taste. 


Passive voice. 

1 . Horn yotgiiom. 

2 * Horn yoiimi. 

3. Uom yostum. 

1. Uom yossungmi. 

I 2 . Korn yonmi. 

3* Hum yostum* 


I Present tense, 
’ I like to be 
tasted. 


^ Preterite, 


^ Preterite. 

Interrogative Mood. 

Simply by dropping m or mi final and substituting ki md. 

Sulijunctive Mood. 

Simply by dropping the mi or m and substituting nam for present and phen for 
past tense, Hommonam : liomsungphen, 3cc« 

Potential Mood. 


By conjugating the passive of wonto, as before, added to the root bom. 

Precative Mood. 

By dropping the final m or mi, and substituting yu i Hommo yu : Homsung 
yu, &c. 


• The mark 7 placed before some of these forms indicates that they are in¬ 
cluded in the more ordinary forms uf curijugatifin. They are repeated here for 
illustration. The change of sense in dual and plural of preterite shows', in con¬ 
junction with the whole system of conjugation, how restive the language is under 
these trammels. 

3k 
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Vdffu Vocahulary. 
Cai^al Mood, 


As before by ptngko added to the root. 

Thus are conjugated, iiiimpo, to smell; tliampo, to lose; ^h^nipo, to bury; 
hempo, to cause to sleep; hampo. to spread; and all similar words. So also are 
conjugated all transitives in ko having a nasal before them (n or ng) as pingko, to 
send ; chi^koi to spin and to fill; piinko. to weave ; hdnko, to uncover; honko, 
to obey; chhu^ko, to cleanse; tdnko, to drink spirits and to cherish; eu^kn, to 
dry at fire--—only that the termiimtions dependant on the transitive change with 
that sign, and as hompo makes hompopmi hompein, so pingko makes pingkokml 
pingkera. 

10th.—Conjugation of transitives in ko not having any consonant between the 
sign and the root. 


The verb Ta, to place* 

Infinitive Mood, 


AfT. Tamung, 

Neg, Maiig tamung. 

Gerunds, 


j- Aoristic. 


Tube, 

Taming, 

TatahiL, 

Tasingbe, 

TAkhen, 


^ttt supra. 


J^articiples, 


ttt supra. 


Tovi, 

Tota, 

Totang, 

Verbal nouns. 
Tachyang, 

Talung, 

Tasing, 


1 

■b* 

} 


ut supra. 


Negatives of all by mang prefixed. 


Singular, 

AfT. TAko. 
Neg, Tha to. 


Tnkochbe. 

Takome, 


Tha tochhik. 
Tha tome. 


Imperative Mood, 

Dual, Flural. 

Tachhe. Tane. 

Tha tochhe. Tha-toiie. 

Dual and Tlural of Object, 

Put down those two. 

Put down them all. 

Negative, 

Put not down them two. 

Put not down them all. 

Indicative Mood, 


Singular, 
1. Tangmi.* 


1. Tangchhem. 
1. Tangmem. 
2.4-Tomi. 


Dual, PluraL 

r Ta chhokmi, excl. j Taknkmi. 

{ Ta chhikmi, inch \ Takera. 

Dual and Flural of Object, 

I put down them two. 

I put down them all. 

gl-Tocbhikmi. .{.Tonem. 


^ Also Tovi nognom, as elsewhere explained. 
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f 2, Toclihikmi. 

[ 2. Tomern. ^ 
3.-|»Toini, 


f 3.-|-Tochhikmi. « 
\ S.* -Tomein. 


V4yu Vocahulaty. 

Dual and Plural of Object. 

Thou putst down them two. 

Thou pntst doHU them all. 

-}-Tochhikmi. +Tonieni. 

Dual and Plural of Object* 

Pie puts down them two. 

Me puts down them all. 

Preterite, 


Singular, 
1. Takungmi. 


'1. Takungchhem. 
^ 1. Takungmem. 
2. Takum. 


r 2. Takochbem. 
^ 2. Takomem. 
3*-f*Takum. 


Dual, Plural, 

f Ta chhongmi. f T^kikongnii. 

\ Ta chliingmi. \ Tdkikengmi. 

Dual and Plural of Object. 

1 placed them two. 

1 placed them all. 

Tachhem. Tunem, 

Dual and Plural of Object. 

Thou pul’at down them two. 

Thou put’dt down them all. 

Takuclihem. + Takomem. 

Dual and Plural of Object, 


J ,3. Takochhem. He put down them two. 

\ * 3. Takomem. lie put down them all. 

Negative mood by prefixed ma. 

Optative mood by dak conjugated after the ta root, as before given. 

Interrogative mood by cutting off final mi or m and substituting the querying 
formula ki ma. 

Subjunctive mood by like truncation and substitution of nam for present and 
ph en fur past tense. 

Poteutivl mood by conjugating wonto after tlie root ta. 

Precative by the immutable particle yu substituted for final lui, m. 

Causal by conjugating puigko added to rout. 


Contimiative Mood, 


1. Ta iiata nognom. *| and so on» conjugiting the substantive verb nd, to be 

2. Ta nuta nonuin. - after the model of phi to come and prefixing the 

2, Ta nuta uomi. J iterated root with na interposed. 


Singular, 

1 , Ti natd pancliungmi, 

2. Ta nata panchem. 

2, Ta nata panchem. 


Meclprocal Mood. 

Dual. 

C Ta nata panachhokinl. 

^ Td nata panachhikmi. 
Td nata pdiiaciihiknii. 
Ta nata panuchhikuii. 


Plural, 

Ta nata pdcliikokmi. 
Td nata pdchikem. 
Ta nata pdchinern* 
Ta natd pdchioiem. 


And so on for the preterite after the model of imche and all reflex verba in che. 
This is formed by the reflex of the verb pa to do, which is paiiche added to the 
iterated root as before. The construction ad sensum, which is the chief rule of this 
tougue, restricts the reciprocal mood in use to the dual and plural. . 


3s2 
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Singular. 

Aff. Tosung. 
Keg. TLa togno. 


Aff. ^ 
Keg. I 


Tosungchhe. 

Tosungne. 

Tlia tosungchhe. 
Tha tosungne. 


Singular. 

Tognom. 


(1. Tognocbhem. 
^ 1. Tognomem. 
2 . + Toiui. 


” 2. Tomi. 
^2. Tomi. 
3.-4* Tom!. 


.3. Tocbhikmi. 
“^3. Tomem. 


1. Tosungmi. 


'■ 1. Tosungcbhem. 

1. Tosungmero. 

2. Tomi. 

f 2. Tomi. 

[2. Tomi. 

3. -l-Takum. 

3.-|-Takochhern. 

3 . + Takomeui. 


1 Tota nognom, 

2 Tota noiium, 

3 Tota nomi, 


V&yu Vocabulary. 


Passive Voice. 

Imperative Mood. 

Dual. 

Tochhong. 

Tha tochbok. 


Ilural, 

Tokikong. 
Tba tokok. 


Dual and plural of agent. 

Do ye two place me. 

Do ye all place me. 

1 Place me not, ye twO| ye all. 


) 


Indicative Mood* 


Ilural, 


fTokokmi, eacl. 
\ Tukem, iiicl. 


Dual. 

f Tochhokmi. 

\ Tocbhikmi. 

Dual a7id plural of agent. 

They (nr ye) two place me. 

They all place me. 

4-Tucbliikmi. -f-Tonem. 

Dual and plural of agent. 

They two (and we) place thee. 

They all (and we) place thee. 
-^Tochliikmi. -pTomem. 

Dual and plural of agent. 

They two (and ye) place bim. 

They all place him. 


/ Tokikongmi, excl. 
\ Tokikengmi, inch 


Freterite, 

f Tochhongmi. 

I Tocbhingmi. 

Dual and plural of agent. 

They two (or ye} placed me. 

They all placed me. 

Tochhem. Tonem. 

Dual and plural of agent. 

They two (or we) placed thee. 

Tiiey all (nr we) placed tliee. 

• { Takochhein, Takomem 

Dual and plural of agent. 

They two (or ye) placed him. 

They all pLacea him. 

^ 2nd form of the passive. 




&c. as before. 
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s. 

Tonum. • 

D. 

Tonochhem. 

P. 

Touonem. 

S,7 

Tognom. 

D.7 

Tognochhem, 

P. 

Tognonem, 

S. 7 

Tosungmi. 

D.7 

Tosungchhem. 

P. 

Tosuugnem, 


Special forme. 

1.—1 to thee. 

] (only) placed or will place thee, 

1 (only) placed or will place you two, y Aotistic. 
1 (only) placed or will place you all, 

II.—Thou to me. 

Thou (or he) placest &c. me. 

Ye two (or they two) place me. 

Ye all (only) place me. 

Preterite, 

Thou (or he) placed me. 

Ye two (or they two) placed me. 

Ye all placed me. 


Present 

and 

Future. 


} 


Preterite. 


Negative Mood, 


“ By prefixing ma merely. 

Optative Mood, 

Ta dakgnom, 8lc, as in active yoice. 

Tu ping dakguom (the last as a neuter) seems to be more correct, but is eschewed, 
though dakgnom, if allowed to be a passive, could hardly (one would suppose) 
create the passive sense in the main verb in either form of this mood. 

Interrogative Mood, 

Tojrno ki ma. Tosung ki ma, and so on, dropping the final 

To ki ma. To ki ma, > m, mi and substituting the 

+ Tokima. -{-Tako ki ma, j interrogative ki ma. 

Subjunctive Mood, 

As in the interrogative but substituting nam in present and phen in past tense 
for the interrogatory form. ^ 

Potential Mood, 


Ta won gnom, 
Ta won mi, 

+ Ta wontum, 


r &c.» like the passive of hato afuregone. Here also the 
! passive sense lost in the truncated root is trans- 
I ferred to the secondary verb. Taping wonnhungmi, 
1 am able to be put down, is also admissible. 

Causal Mood, 


Td ping chungmi. 

Ta pitig chem. 

Ta ping chem, 

1 am put down by my 
own will, dec. 


Ta ping gnom, 

Ta ping mi, 

-Ta ping mi, 

1 am set down by an- 
I other’s will, &c. 


&c., by the refiex or passive 
causal of pitigko coiiju- 
- gated like imehe and 
I hompo, respectively. 


Continuative Mood. 


Td natd pogiiom, *) &c«, the iterated root conjugated with the passive 

Td natd pomi, > of the verb pa, to do, which agrees with tdi to 

Ta natd pomi. J place. 

Thus are conjugated jdko, to eat, pako, to make, Thako, to hear, Nako, to 
kindle, Chhdko, to loosen, Chhuko, to seize, Doko, to catch, Khiko, to hide, 
Duko, to dig, Seko, to understand, Reko and Guko, to lift up, Khoko, to cook, 
BokOf to dry and all others having a nude root before the ko sign. But dbserve 
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Vdyu Vocahulary. 


that t&ko; jako and p&ko change their £ into 6 as in the aforegone paradigm, 
•vrbereaa the rest sufler no auch alteration. All alike take a half nasal betore the 
intransitive sign uhe. It has already been remarked that transitives in “ko” 
having a nasal before the siitn, ns pingko (potius pingko) to send, tae conjugated like 
transitives in po with a similarly placed nasal. Uut as pinko is the great former 
of C'lusativea 1 give it, before closing the conjugations, observing by the way 
that the root ping, which is merely nubulized pi, beems to explain the Dravirian 
causative sign. 

Imperative. 

Buah 


Singular. 

Aff, Pingko (Pinko), 
Neg. Tha ping. 


. ^ f Pinskochhe. 

* IPingkome. 

Ne.r CTha pingchhik. 
®' l_Tha pingme. 


Singular* 
I. Pjngsungmi. 


f 1. Pingsungchhem. 
[ 1. PingsuMgmem. 

2. -4- Pnigmi. 

r 2. Pingchhikmi. 

[ 2. Pinginem. s 

3. -{- Pingini. 

rS. 4'P*"?*^^**“*^“^** 

[3. 


]. Pingkungmi. 


r 1, Pingkungchhem. 
[ 1. Pingkungmem. 
2. Pingkum. 


r 2. Pingkochhem. 
[ 2. Pingkomem. 
3.4-Pingkuni. 


Pingchhe. 

Tha pingchhe. 

Dual and plural of olfject. 

Do thou send them two. 
Do thou send them all. 
Dual. 

Plural. 

Indicative present. 

Dual. 


Hural, 

Pingne. 

Tha pingne. 


C Fingchhokmi. 


igkeia. 


4-Pingnem. 


IHural. 

f j Pingkokmit 

1 Pingchhikmi. \ Ping] 

Dual and plural of object, 

T send them two. 

I send them all. 

-(^Pingchhikmi. 

Dual and plural of object. 

Thou send’st them two. 

Thou seiid’st tticm ail. 

-j-Pinchhikmi. 

Dual and plural of object, 

lie sends them two. 

He sends them all. 

JPreterite, 


+ Pingmeni. 


^ I Pingohhongnii. 


Pingchiiingmi. 

Dual and plural of object, 

I sent them two. 

I sent them all. 

4’ Pingchhem. 

Dual and plural of object. 

Thou send’est them two. 
Thou send'est them all. 

4“ Pingkochhem. 

Dual^ and plural of object. 

He sent them two. 

He sent them all. 


r Pingkikongmi, 

\ 4‘Pmgkikengmi. 


4"Piugnem. 


4“ Pingkomem. 


ft 3. Pingkochhem. 
L"^3. Pingkomem. 
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AiT. Pinsung. 
Neg. Tba pinggno. 


f Pingsungclihe. 

\ Pingsungne. 

'Neg, Tba pingsangchhe. 


1. Pinggnom. 


Passive Voice. 

Imperative Mood, 

Pingchhong. 

Tba pingcbhok, 

Dual and plural of agent. 

Do you two send me. 

Do you all send me. 

Tba pingsungne. 

Indicative Mood. 

Frcseni Tense. 

r , Pingfihliokmi. 

\ "*"Piiigchhikmi. 


Pingkikong. 
Tba pingkuk. 


r I Pins 
l“*"Ping 


kokmi* 
Pingkem, 


1. Pinggnocbbem. 
[1. Piiiggnomem. 
2*4' Pingmi. 

\2. Pingmi. 

1,2. Pingmi. 

3 -{-Piiigini. 


4-Pingnemi 


+ 


3. Pingchhikmi. 
3. Piugmem. 


1. Pingsungmi. 


'' 2. Pingrni. 

^2. Pingmi. 
3.+ Pingkun]. 


{ t Pingkikongini. 
* Piiigkikengmi. 


Dual and plural of agent. 

They two send me. 

They all send me. 

-j-Pingchbikmi. 

Dual and plU7*al of agent. 

They two send thee. 

They all send tbee, 

+ Pingchhikmi, Pingmem. 

Dual and plural of agent. 

They two send him. 

They all send bina. 

Freierile. 

f , Pingchhongini, 

I "^Fingchlunj;mi, 

Dual and plural of agent, 

f 1. Piiigsungcbhem. They two sent me. 

\ 1. Pingbunguiem, They all sent me. 

2. Pingmi, -J" ^^"^S^^khem. 

Dual and plural of agent. 

They two sent thee. 

They all sent thee. 

-{-Pingkochhem. 

Dual and plural of agent, 

( .3. Pingkochhem. They two sent him. 

( Pingkomem. They all sent him. 

11.—Conjugation of transitives inko” having an abrupt tone (equal iterate 
sign) between the sign and the root. 

The verb Pbd, to beget, or give birth to. 

Infinitive Mood, 


Aft, Pbok mung. 

Neg. Mung phokmung. 
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V&yu Vocabulary. 

[No. G, 

GemndB, 

Tarticiples* 

Verbal nouns. 

Phokhe. 

Phokvi, 

Phokchyang. 

Phokimng, &c. 

Phokta, &c. 

Imperative Mood, 

Phoklung. 

Phoksin^i &c. 

AfT, Fho’ko. 

Phokchhe. 

Phonisne, 

Neg. Tlia pho'ko. 

1 

Tha phokchbe. 

‘ Dual and plural qf object. 

Thd phukne. 

fPho'kochhe. 

iPho’koiiie. 

Do thou beget two. 


Do thou beget all. 


1 ^ r Tha phiikclihik. 

phokme. 

Do not beget two. 


Do not beget all. 

Indicative Mood, 


Singtdar, 

Dual, 

Mural, 

1. Pkongmi. 

Fhokchhokmi. excl. 

Phokkokmi, excl. 

# 

Phokchhikmi, inch 

Dual and plural of object. 

Phokkem^ incl. 

r 1. Phon^clihem. 

I beget them two. 


[ 1. Phongmem. 

I be^et them all. 


2. Phokmu 

Phokchhikmi. Phoknem. 

Dual and plural of object. 

[ 2. Fhokchhikmi. 

Thou begett’st them two. 


[ 2. Phokroem. 

Thou begett’st them all. 


3. Fliokmi. 

Fhokchhikmi. 

Dual and plural of object. 

Phokmem. 

[3. Fhokclihikmi. 

He begets them two. 


[ 3. Phokmem. 

lie begets them all. 

Preterite, 


1. Fho'kungmi. 

t Phokohhongmi, excl. 

f Phokikongmi, excl. 

[ Phokchhingmi, inch 

Dual and plural of object. 

[ Pbokikeugmi, iucl. 

' 1. Pho’kungchhem. 

!• Pho’kungmem. 

I begot two. 


1 begot all. 

Fhongnem. 

2. Pho'kum. 

Phokchhem. 

Dual and plural of object. 

Phokochem. 

Tiiou begott’st two. 

Thou begott’st all. 


Phokomem* 


3. Pho’kum. 

Fhokochhem. 

Dual and plural qf object. 

Fhokomem. 

f3. Phokochhem. 

He begot two. 


1 3. Fbokomem. 

He begot all. 


Reciprocal continuative, 
as before. 

&c. compound with phok and the verbs no and panche 

^ Pamve Voice, 

No infinitive or participles save in the causal form phokpingmung^ phokpingbe» 
phokpingvi, &c. 
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singular^ 

AflT. Phoksang. • 

Neg. Tha phokgno. 

Aff / PHoksungchhe. 

* 1 Phoksunene. 

•1^ CTha phoksungchhe. 
. ( Tlia pboksuDgne. 


Imperative Mood, 

Duah TlumU 

Fhokchhoug. Pbo'kikong, 

Tha phokchhok. Tha pho’kok. 

Dual and plural of agent 

Do ye two beget me. 

Do ye all beget me. 

Indicative Mood, 

Dual and plural and agento-objective as in the last 
conjugation, only siibstituting phok for t($, of 
whieh the latter shows the tu root, internally 
modified and the former^ the iterate transitive 
sign, elsewhere suppressed, here brought forward, 
for phok-gnom and phongmi both depend on 
pho’-ko being really pbok-ko. 


Singular. 

1. Fhokguom. 

2. Fhokmi. 

3. Fhokrni. 

Freterite. 

1. FhoksungmL 

2. Phongmi. 

3. Phongmi. 

Thus are conjugated td’ko, to decorticate, kho’ko, to crook, pu’ko, to awaken, 
chi’ko, to bite, ne*ko, to give rest, lu’ko, to choose, li’ko, to lay down or throw 
down, cha’ko, to put upon, to make come up, ye’ko, to shear or clear the ground 
for cultivation, chho’ko, to sow, po'ko, to weigh or measure, chu’ko, to plane 
wood, lo’ko, to turn over, &c. Observe that in all these the latent iterate sign of 
the imperative whose presence is only indicated by the abrupt tone (ta*ko) is pre¬ 
served in the conjugation, whence from a common crude, or ti to place and to 
decorticate, comes all the difference of taiigmi, tomi, tomi and tangmi tnkmi, 
takmi in the indicative, whilst in the preterite there is only the difference of the 
abrupt accent, takungmi, takum, tdkum, and ta’kungmi, ta’kom, ta*kum. The 
change of vowel is confined to the three verbs tuko, jako and pako. All other 
transitives in *'ko** conjugated from the sheer root as Sd-ko, understand it, 
follow the paradigm of tako, less that change of vowel; as impeiative Se-ko, 
Se-chhe, Se-ne, indicative, sengmi, sdmi, semi, Ac. Compare with the transitives 
in ’ko as above those in ’po, as to’po aforegoiie. Both follow the Dravirian rule 
of iteration only disguised for the sake of euphony, 

^ 12th.—Conjugation (of Irregulars), 

La, to go. 

Imperative Mood. 

Dual. 

LnVhhp. 

Tha ia chbik* 

Indicative Mood. 

Dual. 

r La’chhokmi. 

\ Lu’ebhikini. 

La*chhikmi. 

Lu’chhikiiti. 


Singular. 

Aff. LiVli*. 

Neg. Thu hVla. 


rinrat. 

Lane. 

Tha lane. 


Singular. 

1. Lilgnom. 

2. LiVlam. 

3. La’lurn. 


Fin ml. 

( Tiu'knkini 
^ La'krm. 
Lanem. 
Lamem. 


* Sec first conjugal ion of neuters conjugated from the crude rout, 

3o 
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Freterite, 


1. La’aungmi. 

2. La'lana. 

3. LaUam. 


La’chhongmi, exol. 
La’chhingmi, incl. 
La'chhem. 
La'cbbem. 


La'kikongmiy excl, 
L^’kikengmi, inch 
Lanem. 

Lameni. 


1. N<$gnoin. 

2. N6nam. 

3. Nomi or 

Ndm. 


13tb.—Conjugation (of Irregulars). 

* N6r to be. 

Present Indicative Singular. 

\ The residue is quite regular (see 1st conjugation) as also 
in the abore verb, and indeed the dual and plural of all 
L verbs whatever are nearly immutable, as will have been 
/ seen. 


Both the above have an abrupt tone or obscure t’ before the gerund, 
participle and verbal noun signs, as lat’he; not’he; latUat^ha, not’not’ha; lat'vi, 
not’vi; la’ta, no’ta, also in the indnitive, lat’mung, not’mung. 

14th and 15th.—Conjugations (of Irregulars), being those of the verb 1^, to go, 
as used in combination with other verbs. 


I.—With transitives as top’, to boat 

Indicathe present 
singular. 


II.—With neuters, as im, to sleep. 


1. Top langmi. 

2. Top lam. 

3. Top lam. 

Freterite, 

1. Top laaangmi. 

2. Top lam. 

3. Toplachem. 


Topla. 


Dual and plural, 
as in the un¬ 
combined verb 
lagnom, &c. 


Indicative present 
singular. 

1. Ira lagnom. 

2. Im lam. 

3. Im lam. 

Freierite, 

1. Im la suQgmi. 

2. Im lam. 

3. Im lam. 


Dual and plural 
are in the se¬ 
parate verb. 


J 


Imperative, 

Imla. 


Remark, —In every conjunction of verbs the Ist loses the infinitive sign, and is 
used in the crude state, whence the peculiar transfer of passive expression to the 
subordinate verb, as before illustrated. But to this, hato in the sense of iet,*is an 
exception, thus, let me strike, is topmung hasung, and topiuung hdiium, 1 let 
thee strike. 


The above fifteen conjugations with their accessories (see bracketed portions) 
exhibit the whole scope of Vayu conjugation. But u reference to them will show 
that it has been necessary, whilst striving to accommodate our forms to the genius 
of this language, to interpolate into the transitives certain furiua expressive of 
both agent and object, and likewise to append to the passive certain other forms 
which have been necessarily set apart from all the conjugations; not to mention 
the perpetual coincidence of active and passive forms. It may now be of use to 
exhibit the whole mutter of conjugation in another shape seemingly more accom¬ 
modated to the genius of the language, and which, though exhibiting a deal of 
repetition, will be found convenient for comparisons when we proceed to the 
Kiranti language, a language sHlt richer than the Vayu tongue, in pronominal 
combinations with the verb uitd wherein consequently many of the mere iterations 
of the following diagram will take distinct shapes; whence we may infer that 
decomposition has proceeded a good deal further in the Vayu language than in 
the Kiranti tongue. 
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Eiit thou. 


Ye two eat. 


Ye all eat» 


The verb jd, to eat. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular. 

" 1. J&ncbe, self, aa agent or object, eat aimply. 

2. Jako, It or him. 

3. J^to, bis or for him. 

4. Jakocbhe, them two. 

5. Jatocbhe, their two. 

6. J4kome, them all. 

• 7. Jatome, their all. 

8. JdsuDg, me. 

9. J^ungt mine* 

10. Jochhung, ns two. 

11. Jdchhung, our two. 

12. Jukikong, us all. 

^13. Jakikong, our all. 

Dual. 

f 1. Janachhe, selves. 

2. Jachhe, it. 

3. Jachbe, bis, for him. 

4. Jachhe, them two. 

6. Jachhe, their two. 

6. Jachhe, them all. 

i 7. Jachhe, their all. 

I 8. Jusungchhe, me. 

I 9, J&sungchhe, luinev 

10. Jochhung, ns two. 

11. J4cbhung, our two. 

12. Jukikong, us all. 

^13. Jakikong, our all. 

Plural. 

" 1. J&nchine, selves or simple action (functional). 

2. Jane, it. 

3. Jane, his, or for him. 

4. Jane, them two. 

5. J^ne, their two. 

6. Jane, them all. 

7. J&ne, their all. 

8. J<iaungne, me, 

9. Jisungne, mine. 

10. Jochhung, us two. 

11. Jachhung, our two. 

12. J<5kikong, us all. 

1^13. J4kikong, our all. 


3o2 
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I eat or will eat. 


We two eat or I 
will eat. 1 


We all eat or 
will eat. 


Vdyu Vooaiulary. 

Indicative Mood, 

IrcBent and Ftiture, 
Singular, 

^ 1. Janchungmi, seify as ugeiit or object. 

2. Jaiigmi, it, him. 

3. Jatungmi, his or for him. 

4. Jangchhem, them two. 

5. Jatuiigchhem, their two. 

G. Jaiigmetn, them all. 

\ 7. Jatuiigmem, their all. 

8. .Tdnum, thee. 

9. Janura, thine or for thee. 

10. Jdnochhem, you two. 

11. Jdnochhem, your two. 

12. Jdnonem, you ail. 

^13. Janouem, your all. 

Dual, 


f , r Janachokmi, cxcl. 1 
1 Janachhikmi, 
o rjachhokmi, excl,\.. 

- Uachhikmi, incl./*'• 

3. JdchhokmUchhikmi, his, for him. 

4. Jachhokmi-chhikmi, them two. 
f). Jachhokmi-chhikmi, their two. 

G. Jachhokmi-chhikmi, them all. 

7. Jachhokmi-chhikmi, their all. 

8. Jomi, thee. 

9. Jdchhokmi, thine. 

10. Joehhikmi, you two. 

11. Jachhukmi, your two. 

12. J6nem, you all. 

^13. Janem, your all. 

Flural, 


- fJanchlkokmi, excl. I 
IJanchikem, incl. 

9 fJakokmi, excl.\.. 
\jakem, inch J 

4. Jakokmi-kem, them two. 

6. Jati-kokmi-kem, their two. 

6. Ja-kokmi-kem, them all. 

7. Jati-kokmi-kem, their all. 

8. Jomi or Jokokmi, thee. 

9. Jakokmi, thine. 


10. Jocliliikmi, you two. 

11. Jakokmi, your two. 

12. Jdnem or Jdkokmi, you a’J. 

13. Jdnem or Jakokmi, your all. 
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Singular. 


Thou eHi’st or 
wilt eat. 


f 1. Janchhem, self. 

2. Jdmi, it- 

3. Jatunii his, or for him. 

4. Juchhikmi, them two. 

5. Jitochemi their two. 

6. J6mem, them all. 

7. Jatomemi their all. 

8. Jognom, me. 

9. J^K^nom, mine. 

10. J(5chhokmi, us two. 

11. Jdmi, our two. 

12. Jdkokmi, us all. 

1^13. J^kokini, our all. 


Dual, 


Ye two eat 
will eat. 


f K Janachhikmi, selves. 

2. Jdchhikmi, it. 

3. Jachhikmi, bis. 

4. Jochhikmi, them two. 

5. Jachhikmiy their two. 
, 6. Jdchhikmii them all* 

7. Jachhikmi. their all. 

8. Jognochhem, me. 

9. Jagnochhem, mine. 

10. Jdchhokmi, us two. 

11. Jtiohhokmi, oui* two. 

12. Jdkokmi, us all. 
t^l3. J&kokmi, our all. 


IHural, 


Ye all eat or 
will eat. 


f 1. Jtinchinemi selves. 

2. Joncmi it. 

3. Janemt its, his. 

4. Jonem, them two. 

5. Janem, their two* 

6. Jonem, them all. 

7. Janem, their all. 

8. Jognonem, me. 

9. Jagnonem, mine. 

10. Jochhokmi, us two. 
11* Jachhokmi, our two. 
12. Jokokmi, us all. 

1^13. Jakokmi, our all. 
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lie eats or will 
eat. 


Singular, 

( 1. Jinchhem, self. 

2. J<5miy it. 

3. J£tum» his, for him. 

4. Jochhikmii them two. 

5. Jatochhem, their twq. 

6. Jomem, them all. 

7. Jdtomem, their all. 

8. JJmi, thee, 

9. J<5mi, thine. 

10. Jochbikmi, you two. 

11. Jacbhikmt, your two. 

12. Jonem, you all. 

13. Jomi, your all. 

14. Jognom, me. 

15. JagDom, mine. 

f Jochhokmi,excl.\„. . ^ 
iJochhikmi, incl.)“* 

\ 7. J4chhokiiii-cbhikmi, our two. 

18. Jokokmi«kem, us all. 

19. Jakokmi-keniy our all. 

Dual, 


They two eat 
or will eat. 


f 1. Janachhikmi, selves. 

2. Jochhikmi, it, him. 

3. Jatochhem, hiS| its. 

4. Jochhikmii them two. 

5. Jatochhem, their two. 

6. Jochhikmi, them all. 

7. Jatomem, their all. 

8. J5mi, thee. 

9. Jomi, thine. 

10. Jochhik, you two, 

^11. Jochhikmi, your two. 

12. Jonem, you all. 

13. Jochhikmi. your aU. 

14. Joguochhem, me, 

15. Jagnochbem, mine. 
/JochhokmL excl.\„. 
Ijochhikmi, incl. 

17. J4chhokmi-chhikmi, our two. 

18. Jokokmi»kem, us all. 

[^19. Jakokmi>kem, our all. 

Flural, 


1. Jdnchimemi selves. 

2. Jomem, it. 

3. Jitomem, his, its, for him. 

4. J5mem, ^em two. 

5. J4tomem, their two* 

5. J6mem, them all. 

7* J4tom8taff their all. 

8. J6mi| thee. 

They all eat or ] 9. J5mi, thine, 
will eat. 10. Jochhikmi, you two. 
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I ute. 


We two ate. 


Vtyu Toeabulary, 


11. Jatomenii your two. 

12. Jonem or Jomem, you all. 

13. Janem or Jatomem, your all. 

14. Joj^nomem, me. 

15. Jagnomenit mine. 

16. 

\Jochhikini, incl. / 

17. .Taclihokmi-chbikmi, our two, 

18. Jukokmi.kem, us all. 

10. Jakokmi-kem, our all. 


Preterite Tense, 


Singular, 

1. Jaiichhungmii aelf, own. 

2. Jakungmi, it, him. 

3. Jatungmi, his, for him. 

4. Jakun^chhem, them two. 

5. jatungchhem, their two, or for them two. 

6. Jakungmem, them all. 

7. Jatunemem, their all, or for them all. 

8. J<5num, thee. 

9. .Tanum, thine, or for thee. 

10. J(5nochhem, you two. 

11. Janochhem, your two, or for you two. 

12. «r(5nonem, you all. 

[ 18. >lanonem, your all, or for you all. 

Dual, 


. rJanachhongmi,excl.^ , 

’ I JaiiachhinKini, incl. j * 

{ Jnchhongml. ezcl.*!.. ,. 

Jachhingmi, incl. / ' 

. /Jachhungmi, excl.l .1 . 

1 r' tt* • • I >thein two. 

LJachhingmi, lucl. j 

rJachhongmi, , „ 

I Jachhingmi, incl. / 

8. Jomi, thee. 

9. Juchhongmi, thine, for thee. 

10, Joclihem, you two. 

11. Jachhongmi, your two, or for you two. 

, 12. Jonem or Jachhongmi, you all. 

1^18. Janum or Jdchbongnui, your all, or for you all. 
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We all ale. 


Thnu at’sJ* or 
ilul^t eut. 


Ye two ate. 


riural. 


1 


1 . 

2 . 

3, 

4. 


6 . 

7. 


rJdnchhikongmi. 
I^Jancblukengmi, incU J 
f Jakikongmi, excl.-l .j 
\ Jakikengmi, incl. / ’ 
rJatikongmi. ^5 

1 Jatikengmiy mcl. j ’ 
rJdkikongmi. excl.V,,g^ 
l^Jakikengmi, incl. 

{«lik“E tod'; 


8 . Jdmi, thee. 

0. Jakikongmi, thine, or for thee, 

1 ( 1 . Jdchem or Jakikongmi, you two. 

11. Jatikongmi, your two, for you two. 

12. Jdnem, or Jakikongmi, you all. 

18. Janem, or Jatikoiigmi, your all, for you all. 


Singular, 

1. Jaiichhem, self, own. 

2. Jakom, it, him. 

3. Jatum, his, for him. 

4. Jakochhem, them two. 

5. Jatochhem, their two, or for them two. 
G. Jakomem, them all. 

7. Jatomem, their all, or for them all. 

8 . Jdsuiigmi, me. 

9. Jasungmi, mine, for me. 

10. Jdchungmi, ua two. 

11. Jachungmi, our two, or for us two. 

12 . Jokikongmi, us all. 

Jakikongmi, our all, for us all. 


Dual* 

f 1, Jandchhem, selves, own. 

2. Jachhem, it, him. 

3. Jachhem, its, his. 

4. Jachhem, them two. 

Jachhem, their two, for them two. 
0. Jachhein,jhem all. 

7. Jachhem, their all, for them all. 

8 . Jdsungchhem, me. 

9. Jasungchhem, mine, for me. 

10. JuchhBugmi, us two. 

11 . Jachhuiigmi, onr two, for us two. 

, 12 . Jokikongmi, us ull. 

(^13. Jakikongmi, our all, for us all. 
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Flmralu 


Ye all ate. 


r 1, Janchineoii selvea, own. 

I 2. J&nem, ir.| him. 

I 3. Janem, his, its. 

4. Janem, them two. 

5. Janem, their two, for them two. 

6 . Janem, them all. 

7. Janem, their all, for them all. 

8 . Josnngnem. me. 

9. Jasiungnem, mine, for me. 

10 . Jdchhongtni, us two. 

11 . Jachbongmi, our two, for us two. 

12. Jukikongmi, us all. 

^13. Jakikongmi, our all, for us all. 


Singular, 


They ate. 


]. J^nchhem, self, own, 

2 . Jakum, it, him. 

3. Jntuni. hU, for him. 

4. Jitkochhem, them two. 

.5. Jatochiiem, their two, for them two. 

6. Jakomem, them all. 

7. Jatuiiiem, their all, for them all. 

8 . Josungmi, me. 

9. Jasungmi, mine, for me. 

r Jilchhongmi, excl. \ . 

' \ Jdchhingmi, incl. j 
Jachhongmi, excl. ) 

Y a t. 1 ' * * I < our two, lOr us twOi 

Jachhingmi, incl. ) ’ 

, Jdkikongmi. excl.) „ 

1 Jokikcngmi, incl. j 

14. Jdmi, thee. 

1.1. Jukuin, thine, 

16. Jdchhem, you two, 

17. Jaciibem, your two, for you two. 

18. Jdnem, you all. 

1^19. Janem, your all, for you all. 


11 . 

12 . 


Dual. 


1. J^nachhem, selves, own. 

2. Jakochhem, it, him. 

3. J^tochhem, hia, its. 

4. Jakochhem, them two. 

5. .latochhem, their two, for them two. 

6 . Jakochhem, them all. 

7. Jdtochhrm, their all, for them all. 

8 . Josungchhem, me. 

9. Jasungchhem, mine. 

I - , f Jochhdngmi, excl.1 
They two ate. ' \J6clihingmi, incl. / 

3p 


, Oontinned, 
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Continutttioiif 
They two ate. 


14. J6mi| thee. 

{jdko™hhem. 

16. Jdchhem, you two. 

17. J^chbem, your two, for you two. 

18. Jonenii you all. 

(^1£). Janem, your all, for you all. 

PluraL 


f 1 - 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 


They all ate. ^ 


111 . 


12 . 


13. 

14. 
16. 
16. 

117. 
i 18. 
Ll9. 


Janchimero, aelves, own. 

Jakomem, it him. 

Jatottiein, his its. 

Jukomem, them two. 

Jatomem, tlieir two, for them two, 
Jakomein, them all, 

Jatomem, their all. for tliem all. 
Jusungmeni, me. 

Jasungmem, mine. 
fJ..chhongmi,excl.'l 

S T 1^1 * * * 1 XUO ^Wl/a 

I^Jochhingmi, iticl. / 
rJachhongmi, McI.V . , , 

\jachhingmi, iiiel. 
j Jdkikoligmi, excl. 1 .. 

I Jokikengmi, inch * 
i Jakikongmi, ex.-l. 

I Jakikengmi, inch J ’ 

J6mi, thee. 

Jakum, Jakomem, thine. 

J6chhem. you two. 

Jaclihem, your two, for you two. 
J6nem, you all. 

Janem, your all, for you all. 


Bemark ,—The whole of the above forms will by and by, be seen to exist dis¬ 
tinctly in the iiahing dialect of Kirdnti, and nearly all in the Bontawa and Klialing 
dialects. In Vayu the principle is the same and nmnyof the forms exist * wherefore 
we must conclude that the others have been lost; or shall we say that the process 
of development was staid in mid course ? The more anomalies, the more instruc¬ 
tion, and it is necessary to put so new and peculiar a matter in several lights in 
order to judge of it truly. So that instead of apologising for the above almost 
interminable details, I shall proceed to subjoin a comparison of Vdyu and Quiclina, 
the latter from Markham ut supra, cit. 


Quichna, 

S. 1 love thee, Munaiki. 

P. 1 love you, Munatktchik. 

S. I bved thee, Munarkaiki. 
P. I loved you, Munarkikicbik 


Vdyu. 

I—thee. 

Chhanum. 
Cbhanochhem, D, 
Chbanonem, P. 
Chhanum. 
Chbanochhem, D 
Chliftnonem, P. 
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Vdyu Vocabulary. 

II, He—thee. 


S. He loves thee, Mnn^sanki. 

r. He loves yoir, Munasnnkichik. 

S, He loved thee, Munasuketiki. 

P. He loved you, Munasukankichik. 

III. 


Chhanmi. 
Chhanchhikmi, D. 
Chh&iiem, P. 
('bhantni. 

{ Chhanchhem, D, 
Clih^tiem, P, 

Thou—me* 



S. Thou lovest me, Munahuanki. 

P. Thou lovest ua, Munahuankichik. 

S. Thou loved’st me, Munahuarkanki. 
r. Thou loved*st us, Munahuarkankichik. 


Chhdngnom. 
Chlianchhokmi, D. 
,Chhaiikokmi, P. 
Ciihatisunj^mi. 
Chhanohhnnt;mt, D. 
Ghliankikungtni, P. 


IV. He—me. 


S. He loves me, Munahuanrol. 
P. He loves us, Munahuanchik. 
S. He loved me, Munahuarka. 
P. He loved 


/‘Munaliuarkanchik. 
^ ’t^Muuahuarkaiku. 



Chhangnom. 

Chhanehhokmf, excl. 
Chhanchhikmi, inch J * 
Chhaiikokmi, excl, 1 p 
Chhankem, incl. } ' 
Chhaiisungnii. 
Chhanchhungmi, ezcl. *) rx 
Chhaiichhingmi, iiicl. J 
Chhaiikikongmi, excl. 
Chhankikengmt, incl. 



Remark .—Chhan to love in yaya = Muna in Quichna. is not a good word for 
comparison because of its being of the anristic class of transitives in “ to.’’ In a 
tensed verb the resemblance to Quichna would have been more apparent. On the 
other hand, I have given the Vayu dual as well as plural, because its dual form* 
ative or chhik is almost identical with the Quichna plural sign or chik, whilst the 
plural one differs, and nothing is more certain than that these signs are apt to 
mingle and the dual to fall out of use. 


By referring to the above diagram of the verb ja, to eat, it will be seen that the 
Vayu has many other forms expressly representative of the agent and object and 
therefore more signidcant than some of those here collated with the Quichna forms. 


In Vayu the only forms which in the present state of the language refuse entirely 
to mix in the stream of conjugation are those which express the action passing 
from me to thee and no other. One cannot help imagining a system of conju¬ 
gation with suffixed pronouns thus— 


lla, to give. 


To, to strike. 


Sinyular. 

1 . n»gnom. 

2. H&num. 

3. Ilntum. 


Plural, 

Hakem. 
llds;nein. 
Ifiinem. 
/"Hainem. 
\.Hatem. 



Singular. 

1. To*mum. 

2. Topnum. 

3. To’puin. 


Plural, 

J To’pein. 
l^To’mein. 

Topnem. 

rTo’mem. 

Vfo'pem. 


But the following explanations of the senses of the leading scries of these forms 
which is real (the subordinate is wholly hypothetical) will show how utterly such 
a notion would mislead. 


3 f2 
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^ ril^iiom, giv^B to mo thou or he any single person* 

‘ \Hakein, gives to ns any one in all numbers. 

^ f To*uium, beats me thou or he any one in singular number. 

* I To'pcm, beats us any one in all numbers. , 

2 /Hanum, gives to thee I only. Hnini, for any other giver. 

' \Hanem, gives to you all any save 1. Uunonem, for me as the giver. 

2 fTopnum, beats thee I only. To’mi, for any other beater or beaters. 

* \T<ipn»m» bent you all* any save 1, in all numbers. 

( lldtiim, gives to him tbou or be or any single person except me. Hdtungmi, 
for me, 

llamem. No such word. 

Ilutomem, gives to them any person or persona except me: Hatungmen, 
for me. 

Tm , /struck him any single person but me, Topungmi, for me. 

8 . -: ° l^strikes him, the present tense is to^mi. 

I^To’mem, strikes them all any person whatever. 

Hato, to give, being aoristic hdtum, is equally present and preterite. But top, 
to strike, has for the present tomi, which moreover serves for all 3 persona alike m 
the singular number. 

Thus it appears that num and nem alone offer the appearance of uniformly 
inflected personal suffixes, and that eveu in regard to these, the singular and plural 
ten^eit are diametrically opposite. 

But there are other complications resulting from the plurality of agents or of 
patients which account at once for the specialities of the above expUuations and 
of those which follow. Thus— 

1, Uagriom, gives to me any single person. 

2. Hagiiochhem, give to me any two persons. 

3. Hagnonem, give to me ye all only. 

4 . Hagnomeiu, give to me they all only. 

In the pieterite hasung takes the place of hagn&m ; and with the verb fop’, to 
beat, we have only the euphonic change of guom to mum, the residue heiug alike 
for both verbs; thus we have— 

Present. Preterite. 

1. To’mum. 1. Topsungmi. 

2. To’mochhern, 2. Topsungchhem. 

3. To’monem. 3. Topsungnem. 

4. To’momem. 4, Topsungmem. 

If to the above crowding of agents and patients round the action, we add the 
fset that the distinction of activity and passivity in the action itself is almost lost 
at the veiy corner stone of the whole structure of conjugution—because the siu'n 
of action kat’ hexokin, viz., its having an object, is precisely that which denotes 
at once the transitive verb and the passive voice; e. g. lia^to, give to him ; 
ha-tu*m. he is given and he gives—we shall at the same time perceive how difficult 
it is to make these languages conform to our notions of conjugation (see and 
compare Tickell and Philipps, voce tSontal) and shall al^o be prepared to hear that 
a system at once so oomplex and so incomplete bus been very generally cast aside 
either wholly (New4ri, Lepeba, Bodpa, Malayalim, Burinah, Malay); or in part 
(other Draviriaii, Dhimab, Narnsmignaga, jkc.) ; and in this or that paiticular 
mode, one group of tongues rejecting the dual (Dravirian cultivated); another, 
the sex signs (ilimdlayan complex) a tliiid, the whole system of conjunct pro- 


* The complex Himalayan tongues are Limbu, Kiranti, H4yu, Kuswar, Suuwaf, 
Dbimali, Bhramu, Chepang, Kusuiida, &c. 
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nouns (Himalayan simple* and those abore cited) : whilst the attempt to blend with 
the action, agents as well us patients and both in the dual and plural numbers, hits 
been maintained only by Kiranti and some oceanic tongues, the Vdyu, Sontul, 
being now restrioted to a duality and plurality on one side only, viz. that of the 
agents or that of the objects. The Vayu can express (like the Sontal) several 
agents and one patient; or several patients and one agent; but not a plurality of 
both. The Kiranti can express a plurality of both. But neither one nor the other 
has effected the same sort and degree of amalgamation of its conjunot pronouns in 
the case of its nouns as well as verbs, as the Himalayan Kuswdr and the Ugro- 
finnic tongues generally have done^ which all alike have perfectly blended suffixes 
for both; whilst the Kirdnti with an equal fusion in both cases prefers the method 
of prefix for the nouns,f Vuyii, following the same Dravirian order of 

arrungemeut has not reached the same completeness of development in this respect 
(therein further agreeing with Dravirian) though more in others. It has a perfectly 
separate set of possessives for combination (nng, ung, d vel u); bnt to the noun 
has got blended inseparably the 3rd of these (ung-upa, ung-up», a>upa or watiiim 
n-pa) and thus a eupliouic combination of tbe whole with the nominal root has 
been prevented, as in Bodo which, however, as well as Vayu, can and occasionally 
does, use as perfectly fusedi^ prefix forms os the Kiranti, and sometimes both the 
disjunct and conjunct prefixually, and Dlumali likewi8e.§ From the verb Bodo 
like Muliiyalim and several Nilgiri tongues, has dropt the pronoun : Dimali, like 
Tamil, Uruon and Male, has kept it: in Vayu, us in Sontal and Ho, the pbsno- 
mena are complex. 

I refer to the head of pronoun for some more remarks on this subject. In the 
meanwhile and in conclusion of tliK topic of Vayu conjug’ition I beg to suggest 
attention to the following collation of actives and passives of the several types, in 
the 2rd persons of the present (oi future) and preterite. 


V 


* The simple or nonpronominalized are Newari, Murmi, Gdrung, Magar, Khas 
(mixed), Lep’chu, Paluseu or Syhr'pa (Serpu), Bodo, &c. 


Wherewith 


f a-pa, my 
i-pn, thy 
a-po, his 

{ Bodo. 
a-phii. 
na-pha. 
bi-pba* 


Compare Sontal 
apu-ing daUerig uing, 
apa-m dul-me-um. 

apa-t dal-e ail 


and Kuswar. 

Raba-im. Thatha-im-ik*an« 

Uaba-ir. Tliatha-ir<.ik-aD. 

Babu-ik. Thatha-ik-an. 


1 


father. 


r Vayu. 
J am-pa. 

] um-pa. 
(.a-pa. 


tib-il, I 
tib-f, thou 
tib-a, he 

Dliimali. 

ka-pa. 

na-pa. 

wu-pa. 


^ strike. 


Its verb. 
Dengivlii'ka. 
Detigkhi-na. 
Dengichi. 


§ The full pronominal forms with the noun are— 


nnngni nopha. 
biiii bipha. 


r ang upa. 

kang apa*) 

Ckang ka-pa. 

^ ung upa. 

nang apa > o 

r < nang na-pu. I 

1 wathim upa. 

oko upa ) 

Ceko wa-ptt. ^ 


Which last 
(juite agrees 
with Kuki. 



Collation op Toices in Sinoulab Nombeb. 

TransUiTes in “ to.” VemtOi to burn. 

Present tense. Preterite tense, 

f Active 1. Yvmtungmi. 2. Yemtum. 3. Yemtuna. 1, Yemtungml. 2. Yemtum. 

*\,Pa€sWe 1. Yemum. 2 Yeini. 3. Yfmtuin. 1. Yem'^ungmi. 2. Ycmi. 
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V&yu Voeatulary, 

A SfECIMEK or THE Va'yU LaNQITAOE. 

Ang ming Pdchya'nom. Ang tlioko V&yu nomi (or Go Vayu 
giiom) KbfiaaKhafca Hdyu itkem. Ungki d6vo be Vayu iachikem. 
Go jokU dumsungtni. Hdtha bong dumsuagini gliu niu seugmi. 
Le got kulup chbuyung* wanikheo. Dliankuta inu khakchbing 
pucbhum chupvikhaia pdguha hata vik pdchikokini. Ang ko ma 
‘ nom. Ang tdvo Gajraj Tbdpa nung notni. Oonlia kdphe nakplie 
iuaug muuang watbi yerigkum. Wathim ndruug gonha blektutn. 
Wathitn cliho le pdkum. Houko & thum rami. Captdiiha tbdm 
bfiuung honpingkum. Ang dSvo lit’iiung bliuiug cbdlo cbupsit kben 
inbo go gonha nmtpingkum. Davo chinggnak chamchem. Gou 
fiencbe. Ungjitd ddvo gbd cbitnum. Ang tbumbe ithaji ndmi gonha 
waligo latpinggnotn, Angki tbdko kdai bliugmu bomba iiuba inus- 
cliikokmi (our tribe, we), Nepal kliaral khcn Ttuubakdsi bong mus- 
cliikokmi. G6kb4ta Awul bo mutvi umiig uukoknii. Niiswdr, Bdtia, 
Denwiir, Awal be mutvi nomcm. Awal mu ramsa ba gang kbdva 
ina umscbikokmi, Vik lining pdvi, gbddiinu cliokplii setung jdvi, 
kein ind povi tboko Kusiiuda, Chepdug bulmniu cbliSju puchhibe ina 
muschikokmi, Angkimu kem uonu, vik le nomi; pagnamu vik nom, 
momha, makai, ddai, pliilpbdr, bdja, Icvi, rdwa, iiidaa, sdkba, gdbiin, 
laru livi vik nom. Angki mulung kolubo, Heiigongwo baba. Lap- 
cha, Liinbu bdlia inang juhe, chlulju mudumbe gadba pdhe, muscbi- 
kokini. Cbluiju puchhibe bdja nni lichoni, joiusitmu ming miscbe 
le nni nom. Hunung bong joiusit liehem ininaiig bong lat’lat’ha 
inuscljikoktiii. Gliakhuta ha nikliing be rukkokmi, duklnug be 
dukkokmi. Pbaluuitu'vi, singchuk’vi, kdcbdnvi angki thok be uia 
nomcm. Kampdchyung, biugchopachyang gyetim got kben iugchi- 
kokini. Angki kem angki got ba pdclukokini. Angki wiiscbyang 
angki^ vik setaug ruvva kben rdmekhata. ba dtiri chiuchingha jewa 
pdngmem. Vayukbata kbakcbbiugpucbhum pdvi (or chupvi) md 
uomem, Misclie pii gyeti namsangmu seva nia pdmeui, Jdwa 
Heiigougwo got kbon rangai pdmem. Lducboklmta ddwdngmi jdwa 
wdacbimem. Meschokhata rangai pdta wdschimcin Angki mulung 
ithijila nomi. Ndyuug got kulupha bakulup kben chbolup* (or le 
got kulup) boug mdpbta cbbdju mdddmbe itba dokha bamta nomem 


rhruses uf uuineration. See Vocabulary. 
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(or Iinnicliiinejn). Angki kem cliluilimg singha p<Sta, diha wamta, 
biitjgldug kdim rdta, khistiha aupta, gdge gege pfichimem. Kem 
bhitnri najung kuna nochbikini; kdlu, imluug; kdlu kbd’Iung. 
Tawokhata, iainikbdta gege ta ma liokmi. Bangcbodum kben biak 
pacbikokiui. Najung got kulup ha hi kulup kben Id got kulup* 
bong pduku balid ha roine ingchikoknii, Fenku pben mang wontike 
nam roine upu keinbe lat*lat’ba, kam p^paha, pliengkokmi. Misohe 
m& pdpdha me’ta singtong kobo Mumpopmi. Klidcho, puk, chdli, 
beli, inechbo, jachikokmi, Gai, bbalu, plidka, ma jdkokmi. Singwo- 
khddu, diidu, chfilung, jdkokmi. Sove tungchikokmi, bukchbalo 
tungI:o];uM (note the 2 forms of the verb). Sdve, angki pdta, cbing- 
gnak tungkokmi. Bukchba, gyetim got kben ingta, yauggnak tung¬ 
chikokmi. Angki chhobo ma blekchikokmi. Nokchbuug sascbi- 
kokmi, mescho le, Idncho le. Bulung kben gyeti suna le n\& dak- 
kokmi. Angki chdlri Balung. Gjeti suna le md iiom. Yayu 
tboko mu singtong sunaha Brahman Lama ma boumi (or honmem, 
indefinite). Gyetim lorn md khokchikokmi, Angki vik liakbele lua 
Vratkokmi. Upo met’kben tdwokhata ha cbhinggnak yanggnak ina 
pap&ha linginem. Tainikbata ha misclie le ma lingineui. Imhuinu 
d^a*o devi angki inajhua noiui. Iiiuug wanikheu pdvi suiia le 
uoiu. Angki tboko gyetim got be lasta, yangta tboko, iiati tolgungf 
bong yaugini. Finis. 

Tbanslation. 

My name is Pdte, I am a Vayu. The Khas tribe call us Hayu, 
but our own name is Yayu. I am an old man. 1 don’t know how 
old, above sixty. 1 am a cultivator of land assigned by the Bdja to 
the soldiers of the Dbuiikuta regiment. 1 have no land of my own. 
My son is in tlie service of Captain Gnjraj Tbapa. You saw him 
kere often and drew bis portrait and measured him. He thought 
that very queer and was a little alarmed. But the Captain reassured 
him and he consented. I have been here four months to help you 
to learn our language. It is very difficult. You must judge of all. 

I can only answer your questions. 1 hope you will soon let me go 
home. Our people dwells the basin of (or along the course of) 


* A jihrase of numeration. See Vocabulary, 
t A phrase of measure. See Vocabulary. It is equal two huadfuls. 
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the K6si rirer from near the valley of Nep41 proper to the Tamba 
K6bu We are not Awalias (people inured to malaria or dwal). 
The Awalias dwell in the valley of the river, and are called Kuawar, 
Bdtia, D^nwar, &o. We can’t live there by reason of the malaria* 
Nor do we dwell on the hill summits like the Kdsdnda and Chep&ng, 
who never cultivate, but live on wild herbs and fruits aud never 
build houses. We have houses and cultivate the soil, growing maize 
aud kddo and buckwheat, and rice, cotton, millets, barley, wheat 
and madder. aWo are fixed cultivators, like the Ndwars, not migra¬ 
tory ones like the Lepchas, Limbus and others. We occupy the 
central parts of the hill slopes, which we cut into terraces. Rice 
won’t grow on the tops nor any sort of grain. We go up as high 
as grain will grow. We use the plough or the spade, according to 
the nature of the site we occupy. We have no craftsmen, smiths, 
carpenters or potters—of our own tribe. We buy utensils and 
ornaments from others. We build our own houses and our women 
spin and weave the home-grown cotton, of which they make our 
clothes. None of our race are soldiers, nor do we ever take service 
(menial). The Newdrs dye for us, if we need it; but the men 
wear plain clothes. Those of the women are sometimes dyed. Our 
villages are very small, usually fifteen to tweuty houses scattered 
along the hill sides. Our houses are built of rough timber, plas¬ 
tered and thatched with grass. Two rooms in a house—one for 
cooking and the other for sleeping. We have no general dormitory 
for all the grown girls, or boys of the village. We marry at matu¬ 
rity, buying our wives. A wife costs fifteen or twenty rupees. If 
we have no mouey we earn her by labour in her fatlier’s house. 
We bury our dead without any ceremonies- We do not tattoo our 
bodies. Our ears we boro occasionally. We have no priest but the 
exorcist, who is^also bur only physiciau. None of our tribe follow 
the brdhmans or lamas. We abide by our own creed and customs. 
We e^t fowls, pigs, goats, slieep, buffaloes. Not oxen, bears or 
monkeys, but honey, milk, eggs. We driuk beer and spirits. Much 
of the former, as it is home-made; little of the latter, because wo 
must buy it. Our law of inheritance gives equal shares to all the 
boySf and no share to the girls. Our head villager decides our 
disputes. We never appeal from him. Our tribe is a broken one 
and is reduced to very iuconsiderable numbers* 

3 Q 
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BitniNo A'ocabuIiAet. 


[No. G. 


Nouns Suhstaniive. 


Air (wind). Jd. 

Affection I Dwekctio. 

Abuse, Waita. Khicbo. 

Abode, Bwagdikhn, 

Adulterer, Byamnipo. 

Adulteress, Ryamnifno. 

Agricultuiist, By<<ni;sikokbs. 

Amaranth (eraiu), gbsurani. 
Aqueducr, Kulo. PwaJata. 

Anele, \ 

L l®ff joint. 

Arm-all, 

Arm, fore, / 

Article, thing, Grdkao. 

AuDt.pHt I 

Aunt-mat. ) 

Anger, Sokso. 

Ant, Gagachingmo* 

Anus, Dydla. 

Arrow, Bla. 

Ax, Kha. 

Alder tree, Bdr^. 

Bag, Salama 

Basket, Bainso. 

Barley, No name. Jou is need. 
Bamboo, Palam (all), Rikchu (small). 
Bark of tree, Singkokte. 

Back, Chiiig. 

Back bone, Cbinreusyd. 

Belly, Koja. 

n . , « J LekhbUthiba. 

Beast, quadruped, j i^|ci,ji,n,igwakba. 

Being, animal, Samtliiba. 

Box, chest, No word. 

Bat kind, Pakati. 

I male, Atm paknti. 

Bat female, Amo pakati. 

[young, Pakati ktami. 

Birthi No name. 

Bird kind, Chtkba. 

( male, Apo chikha. 

Bird I female, Amo chikba. 

[young, Chikbaataui. 

Beer, Giiasi. 

Bread. Sbdblem. 

Birch tree, Phy^ulima. 

Bed, Bld’cho. 

Bed chamber, Ipdikha. 

Bed time, Tpcho bela. 

Bee. Sydra (wasp, Yukuwl ) 


Blacksmith, Teupteu’le. 

Blood, Husi. 

Buttocks, Xdsidyaltt. 

Buttle, tight, M6cho. 

Bout, Duiigu. 

Bear, Warn. 

Beard, Sheo song, mouth hair or Ybli 
swdn.^ chin hair. 

Bo«r, Apo po. 

Body, Ram* 

Burden, loud, Sura, 

Bone, Beuaye. 

Breast, Kdchu. 

Breastnipple, Neueheu. 

Bow, Li. [niroa, f. 

Bowman, LScha, m. Limicha, or Licha- 
Bottom, lowest part, Hayu. 

Boy, Tawa. 

Buffalo kind, Mdsyed. 

r male, Apo mcsyeu. 

Buffalos female, Amo mesyeu, 

[ young, Mcsyeu dtamu 
Bull, Bing. 

Boundary, Rdlu. 

Breath, Sam. 

Branch of tree. No word, 
u . 1 . f Lo’ba, voiiiiger. 

[ Yawa, eider. 

Brotherhood ( , »i i 
Brethren i 

Brother in-law, Cliaiwa. Wadyulchu. 
p .. ( male, Apo g»i atumi. 

^ [female, Amo gui ataini. 

i Pu. Dacho. 

Grokso (rlnng). 

Pwakutucho grokso (water 
to drink vessel). 

Cart, No word. 

Cat Wild, Birma. 

r male, Apo birma. 

Cat << female, Amo birma. 

[ young, Birma atdmi. 

Carpenter, Ning chokba. 

Clieek, Chocho. 

Cbehiiut tree, Sy^li, 

Chill, Yeoli. Yoli. 

Cliildkind,Td. Gikba. Tawa* Tamit&wa. 

Q ,, j male, Tawa, 
iild < c 1 ' 

\ female, lanit. 

Cbtldren, Tidau. Tawatdmi. 


* ^dng vel Swdn vel Swdm. The broad 6 passes into wd and the Anal nasal 
ia vague. 
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Clay, Fh^lemkh4pi, 

Cloth, W£’. 

Cotton cloth, Linkhi w&. 

'Woollen cloth, ynke wa. 

Silken cloth, No nord. 

Clothes, raiment, Wd« 

Cloud, Kuksyal. 

Colour, Moba, 

Companion, Warcha. 

Claw, nail, talon, Oyang. 

Cane (calamus), Guri. 

Comin ^ | Gnwfipiya. 

Cow, Gai, H. Amo bing. 

Cough, Sheukhd, 

Cupper, No name, 

C^owherd, Gai theulba. 

Cotton, uncleaned, Linkhi, 

Cotton, cleaned, Ruwa. 

Courage, No word. 

Crow, Gag^kpa. 

Daughter, T£mi (girl). 
Daughter-in-law, Dyalmi. 

Dance, Sili, 

Day, Namti, 

To-day, Ana. 

Dust, Dyerbakhdpt (flying earth). 
Darkness, Namriiig. 

Desire, wish, Dwakcho. 

Ditch, No name. 

Deer, Ktsi. 

^male, Apo kisi. 

Deer < female, Amo kisi, 

C young, Kisi atami. 

Door, Lapcho. 

Disease, illness. No name. 

Dispute, ^Mocho ? Kbfcho? Inflnitives. 
Dog kind, Khiicha.t 

r male, Apo khlicha. 

Dog i female, Amo khlicha, 

I, young, Khlicha atami. 

Death, No name. 

Dieam, Gna*mo. 

Drink, Tu’me. Tuchome. 

Drunkard. Dukba. Tuba. 

Dyer, Ryakba. 

Earth"“^tho f v"l. * 

Earth-a little \ *^**“P‘’ 

Ear, S^maneu (see nose). 

Egg, Di. Badi (Ua = fowl). 


Elephant, No name. 

Echo, Tholtilamatikha. 

Enemy, No name. 

Ewa, Amo bhdra. 

Eye, Michi. 

Eyebrow, Kur’mi swon*g. 

Eyelash, Michi 8woQ*g. 

Elbow, Nyaksi. 

Exorcist, Jamcha. 

Earthquake, Khrinyam. 

Evening, Namtheuba. 

Face, Kdli. 

Feather, Chikba8wong.( = bird-hair); 

Father, Apo. 

Father-in-law, Yeppa. 

My father, Apa. 

Thy father, Ipo. 

His, her, its father, Apo. 

Fever, Jusara (ague). 

Fair r 

Market 1 ^‘*‘’*‘**“ == buying and gelling 
* L place. 

Fear, Nima. Gnima. 

Ferry, Uamba gludikha. 

Fire, Mi. 

Fire-place, Mimudikha. Bwakal. 

Field, arable, Ru. Byangsi. 

Finger, Brepcho. 

Fiuger-uail, Gyuiig. Brepchogyang. 

TDnabo dyelkem. 
Fellow countryman, < Dwdbo dyel dim* 

l^rauryu. 

n 11 A. •L. fDwabo thokkem. 
Fellow tr.beman.|^j,.^^ 

Fish. Gud, 

Flavour, taste, Brd. 

Flesh, Syd. 

Flint, Chichilung. 

Flour, Fbul. 

Flea, Chukbe. 

Fence, Khor. 

Floor, Khapi (earth). 

Flower, Fhung. 

Ford, Fwaku bambag ludikha. § 

Fly, Sheumo. 

Food, Jawame. Jdcliome, Participles.|| 
Fowl kind, Ba. 

f male, hwareuwaba. 

FowN female, Chwongkameuba. 

I young, Bukballo. 


* KbichOf verbal, raocho practical, dispute. 

f Khicha is Newari. The insertion of a labial is a common trick of these 
tonguea. See note on Hayu verbs. % Quill is Basyurima. 

§ Literally, water (of) far side issuing place. 

II Jawdme, what be eats. Jacbome, what any one eaU, an edible substance. 

3 2 
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Fowl wild, S^baln ba. 

Fowl’s egffi Ba du [dyolke, 

Fort-ia'iirr, WaiigmedyeMiro. Waa{{me* 
Fi'it. No word. 

Forehead, Kupi. 

Filth, dirt, Riku. 

Foot, Kholi blem. 

Form, Moba. 

Forest, jungle, S6bala. 

Fruit, Si'chi. 

Float, Fhuraa. 

Frog, Krukru. 

Friend, No name. 

Garlic, No name. 

Ginger, Feurim. 

Girl, Taini. 

Glue, cement, Kvapcho, 

r. 

Grandfather, Kiki. 

Grandmother, Fipf, 

Grandson, Chacha. 

Granddaughter, Chacbanima, 

God, A god, no name. 

Gold, Syeuiia. 

Goat kind, Swongara, Songara. 

r male, Apo awongam. 

Goat 4 female, Amo awomiara. 

[young, Swongara ataini, 

Goat herd. Swongara theulba. 

Grasa, Jim. 

Grain, Jama, 

Ghee, Batter, Gyfiwa. (oil.) 

Groin, Techi. 

Hand, Guhlem. 

Handle, Rising, 

Spade handle, Rukokchom rising. 

Hair, Swdng. 

Hair of head, Cham. 

Hair of body, Swdng. 

Herdsman, Btng.—Mesyeu-theulba. 
HenTen, Dwamu, (sky.) 

Head, Fiya. 

Heart, Thim. Theum, 

Heat, Heulo. Haiinam. 

Heel, Cheuncheu leu. 

Hail. Musi. 

Hammer, Thyakchome. 

Hammerer, Thyakba. 

Hemp, Gra. 

Hen, Amo ba. 


Hip, Kholimichi.—or Jilamfchi. 

Hope, No word. 

Hog kind. F<5. 

r male, Apo p<5. 

Hog << female, Amo pd, 

[ young, P<5 &tami. 

Hole, Gw^lyum. 

Hoe spade, Kokchdme. 

Husk, Fliira. 

Hook peg, ChlLchbme. 

Horn, Grong. [horn). 

Goat's horn, Swongara ligrong (goat ita 
Honey, Syura. Shura. 

Horae kind, Giidra. 

f mule, Apo ghdra. 

Horse < female, Amu ghdra. 
i I young, Uhdra atami. 

House, Khyim. 

Ho.„hoid„, f. 

Home, Bwagdikha. 

Hunger, Sdli. 

Husbiind, Wancha. 

My husband, Wa wancha. 

Thy husband, t wancha. 

Her husband, A wancha.f 

Instrument,Kupachd. 

lm))lement, j’Grokso. 

<1 . { f Bdbacha, m. 
n an , 

Ice, No name. 

Intestines, Chisye. 

Iron, Syal, syal. 

Jaw, Ka’kam. 

Joint, Michi. 

Juice, Pww'ku (water), 
y. .. rBe'tlio. 

l.Chwarcbom. 

Knee, Pokchi. 

Knot, Khingna, (p. p.) 

Kitchen, Kidikha, 

King, llo'po. Hwang, 

Lamp, torch, To’si. 

Language, speech, L6. 

Lip. Sheo-kukte (mouth leather). 

Leaf, Swapho. 

Tree’s leaf. Sing swipho. 

Leather, Kokte (skin). 

Leg-all, Kho'li. 


* Kojaehaniroa a female glutton. So khyimchanima a house wife. See house* 
holder: and so also of all formatirei in cha, Kojt belly. Ktiyim == house. 

t W^. r, A, are the pronominal prefixes of nouns and suffixes of verbs, a 
thoroughly Drurtrian trMit and a fundamental. rJyul—d 1 "I 
Here is a saoiple of the suffixes d the first'-Jjul —i Thou >put or place, 
person = ur, wa or o. L*^yui-—d He. J 
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Leg-true (tibia.) Phdpb^U 
Liar, Limoohalba. 

Light (lux,) Hauhaii. 

Liahtning, Ploksa^ 

Life, Sam, (bieatb). 

Liver, Ding. 

Louse, Tusyar. 

Lungs, Syeuporeu. 

Load, Kura. 

T I j /Dheptecba, m, 
LowUnder, |Dheptechaaim8, f. 

Mat, Thirkimo bldcho. 

Maize, Greleuwamo, 

Master, Ho’po. Hwang. 

Mark, Syanchn, 

Market, iyapdikhalddikba. 

Mason, Khyimpaba. 

Mankind, Muryeu. 

Tniale, Wainsa. 

Man'v female, Mincba. 

I^young, Atami, Muryeu ata.* 
Maker, doer, Puba, Pabba. 

Madder. Deu. 

Mare, Amo gbora. 

Marriage, Grochyer. 

Mill, hand or water, Khuruwa. 
Millet (kungaiii), Hasara. 

Millet (kndo), Charja. 

Millet (juwiir), Binkhuma. 

Millet (oama), Sama. 

Milk, Nt'iicheu. 

Mist, Kuksyul. 

Manner, 

Mode, way,J 
Monkey (all)* Moreu. 

Measure, the instrument, Khajicko. 
Medicine, No name. 

Mind, Thrum. 

Moon, Tausaba. L&. 

Month, La. 

Morning, Didila. 

Music, Tapcho. 

Mother. Am6. 

My mother, Ama. 

Thy mother, Fmo. 

His, her, ita mother, Amo, 

Money (copper). Lalajimal 
Mountain, Syerte. 

- - ^ • rSydrtecha, m. 

Mountaineer, |gj^rtecl..nim., f. 

Mountain products, Sy^rtedim. 


Mouth, Sluo. 

Moustache, bhroswdn. 

Muscliito, SyupydU 
Mouse, Yeu. 

Nipple, Nedcheii (milk). 

Noise, Syaiida. 

Neck, Shenreu (French eu). 

Name, Ning. 

Night, Xdugn^chi* 

Net, No name. 

Needle, Ldumje. 

Noon (day), Nam-helscho. 

Nose, Ndu (French eu). 

Nt*ighbour, Kwaudaubwakba. 

Nostril, Neu'lam (nose—way). 

Navel, Sheupum. ^ 

Oar, No name. 

Oil, Gydwa. 

Oak-tree, Sdbusdrai. 

Odour, smell, Ari. Rl. 

Onion, No name. 

Ox kind, Bing. 

{ male, Bing, 
female, Gai. Amo bing. 
young, Gai atami. Bing atami. 
Ordure, Khli, [akhti. 

Mari’s ordure, Muryukhlf or Muryu- 

Tiger’s ordure, i Gupsa khli or Gups. 

Pain. DeUkha. h} 

Palm of baud, Gublem igwalla. 

Penis, Hli. [chiefly) .f 

Place, Di'kha (in composition of verbs 
Plant, Wabif, P. 

Plensure, Gyersi. 

Plough, Jdchome. 

Ploughman, Jdba, P. 

Flam, Dyamba. 

Plainsman, ) Dyambdcha, m. 
Lowlauder, j Dyambachauima, f. 

Plate dish, 1 i,^ 

Platter, / 

Parent, Kfkba, p. X 
Plantain, Grainochi. 

Plantain tree, Gramochi sing. 

Flaiitain fruit, Gramochi sichi. 

Pine (tree), Tdsi. 

Pepper (black), No name. 

Palate, Kukolyam, 

Pepper (red), Dukba, 

Potter, Khfipi yalba. 

Peach, Kbndmalchi. 

Peach tree, Khwomalcbi sing. 


w Wainsa and Mincha are used substantivally and adjectively. Not Atdmi. 
Man’s child or human cliild is Muryuatami =man his child. Betterdta or atdwo : 
See child. Tami is used for the young of all animals. 

t c- F- Ip sleeping-place = bed chamber: Kfdikha cooking-place = 

kitchen, t answers Gikba = child ; or who begets and who is born. 
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Peach fruit| Khwomalchi sicbi. 

Price, Thiii^. 

Priest, Nokso. 

Poison Ning. 

Ram, Apo bhera. 

Rat, Ydu (French eu). 

Rain, Ry&-w&. 

Rains, the, Rya^a tiamti. 

Ril>, Chakh yamreuaye. 

Rice, unhusked, Hura, 

Rice, husked, Sheri. 

Rice, boiled, Mdmura, 

River any, Gulo. 

Root, Syangri. 

Rust, Gari. 

Rudder, No word* 

Road, Lt'im* 

Rope, Gra. 

Roof, Khyimpu. 

Rhododendron, Twakayel. 

R.-tree, Twoksyel sing. 

R. — flower, Twoksyel phung, 

B.-fruit, Twoksyel sichi. 

Salt. Yuksi. 

Silence, Licho. [digger). 

Spade, Bpud,boe,Rdk(5kchome(=grouitd- 
Spear, Hdciiome. 

Shape, form (and colour). Mdba. 

Sheep kind, No name, fihera used. 
Spirits (distilled), Hena. 

Spindle, Ranta. 

Spinner, Pauba. 

Skin, Kokte. 


Scull, Piya reu«ye. 

Shoe, sandal, Khdlidi paschong. 

Seed, Wachyar. 

Setve, Riyangma. 

Sleep, Ip*thi. 

Sail of boat. No word. 

Sand, No word. 

Spittle, Richuku. 

Snot, Neukhli = nose-filtb* 

Silk, No word. 

Silver, No word. 

Sport, play, Chamcho, (inf.) [Brother. 
Sister, elder, Yawa, younger, Loba. see 
Sisterhood, Yaba loba bum. 
Sister-in-law, Wadyelmi, 

Sitting chamber, Bwsgdikha. 

Spider, B&jeringmo. 

Smith, Teupteuld. Teupteucha. 

Snake, Busa. 

fl /Wall, m. * 

8 er.*nt, -j^vv yiDimB, f. 

Soldier, Kyakyamklmsiba. 


Sky, Dwamu. 

Son«in-law, Dyaloha. 

C my Wa—t4.*"j 
8 on,< thy f—td. ksee child. 

Lhii A—td. / 

Shoulder, Balam. 

Shoulder-joint, Baldm micbi. 

Shepherd, Bhdra theulba. 

Side, Chakhyam, Pum. 

' Star, Soru. 

I Summit, top, Cf-oarl. Ajuju. 

Snow, Pliiimu, 

Summer, Hau-namti == hot or heat day. 
Sweat, Gwaulau. 

Storm, Guoloju (= great wind). 

Steam, Sam (breath). 

Smoke, Kunt. 

Strength, Sokti* 

Song, Swalong. 

Sow, Amo po. Khomi. 

Sugarcane, Byar.f 
Sun, Nam* 

Sunshine, Nam. 

Sunrise, Namdhapeho. 

Sunset, Namwameho. 

Still, Hechopu. 

Stone, Lung. 

Stomach, Koja* 

Shade, shadow, Bala. 

Straw, Jim (grass). 

Sword, Betlio (knife). 

Shield, No name* 

Tail, Muri. 

Testicie, Kollosicbi. 

Tiger, Gupsa. 

Thigh, Jila. 

rp.. . J Prakudwakclio* 

1 Hirst, ^Prakudwaktimi. 

Thumb, iiombo. 


Tooth, Khleu (French eu). 

Tobacco, Kuni. 

Turmeric, Byu’ma. 

Toe, Khdlibrepcho. 

Toe, great, Kholi bombo. 

Toe—nail. Gyang, 

Tongue, Lyam. 

Time, No name* B61a used. 
To-morrow, Diila. 

Thread, Sale. 

Thunder, Buk’bu. 

Tkur /Kuncha, m. 

* \Kunchanima, f« 

Theft, Kunchaniwa. 

Tree, Sing. Dhyakti. 

Tree—bark.Sing kokte* Dhyakst kokte. 


* Wa tu-wo, my sou : Wa tami, my daughter : Wa ta my child. Ta is child =s 
Sontal and Uraon Da. But ta is used also for son m sa is child and son in Bur- 
mese, winch language has also the mi suffix, sami a girl — tami Bahing and Haya* 
t Sugar is B)ar apwaku = juice of cane. 
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Tribe, Thok 
Uncle, Pat. Popo. 

Uncle, Mat. Kuku. 

Urine, Charnfka. • 

Man’s uiine, Muryn4ch6rniku. 
Ooat’a urine, Sffuiigara achariuku. 
Yein* Sagra. 

Vegetable, Cheule p£le. 

Vetch, pea, Kyangjalyaugma* 
'Village, Dyal. 

Villarer J , 

^ ’ I Dyalpaunima, f. 

Victuals, Jilcbome. 

Vice, sin, No word. 

Voice, Syanda, (sound). 

Valley, No word. 

VuWa. Twarchi. 

Wax, Khdye. 

Wound, Batiam. 

Wool, Bh^da awdn. 

Wall, Atba. Autba. 


Weaver, Wapaba. 

Water, Pwaku. 

Water-spring, Pwiku bio. 

^ . r tree, Pboro sing. 

Walnut, j 

Wife, Ming. 

Wrist, Gublemmichi. 

Work, Bu. 

Wizard, Krdkrfi. 

Witch, Krakrdnima. 

Witchcraft, Krdkraniwa. 

Widow, Khldmi. 

Widower, Khluwa.* 

Whore, No name. 

Whoremaster, No name. 

Wealth, Q-rokso. 

Wing (bird’s), Bdphlem, (ba==fowl). 
Witness, Kw6ba. Xaba. 

Year, Thd. 

Yesterday, Sanamti. 

Yeast, No name. 


Baking Adjectives, 

p . /Neuba+j m, and c. gender. Deceitful, 1 Hanba, m. and c. 

^^jyeubaiiim^, f. Cunning. / Hanbaniina, f. 

Bud, Ma ncuba. Nej^urive. 

* wa, and mi are suflixes of gender Tne formative butlix clia is equiv«lent 
to wa, ill words like li'Clia, a bow man ; Kun-cha, a tliief, &c. Tbe feminine of wa 
is mi; of elm is micha, as Koja-cha, a glutton ; Koj'i micha, a female glutton ; or 
it 18 niina, as Kun.clm, a thief; Kuncliunima, a female tbief, Pau and pd are also 
mnNCuline si^im, whereof the former makes its feminine by adding niriia ; tbe Utter 
by changing the po into mo, as dyul-puu, a villager; dyal puunima, a female villa¬ 
ger ; ryaiani.po, an adulterer, ryamiii-mo, an adulteress. 

Tbe participial suffix ba, which also makes nouns of the agent, and gives quali- 
tives a substantival character, as thyak-ba, a or tbe hammerer : ne«-ba, a or the 
good one, is another masculine suffix, which takes nima for its feminine. 

But participial nouns in ba are often regaided as of all genders, and when used 
adjectivally, as all can be used, they take no sign of gender or iiumberj or case ; 
they precede the substantive which they qualify in their crude form, as neubawaiii- 
SB, a good man, neuha wainsadau, good men, iieuba wainsake, of a good man. 

The inherent relative sense of the participles enables them to dispense with any 
formative, but if it he specially necessary to express gender, such words when used 
as nouna, can take the wa and mi sex aigns, and also the signs of number always 
supposing that their use is substantival. 

Dravidian participles are formed from the gerunds (fide Caldwell) and need a for¬ 
mative to give them the relative and participial sense. Such is not the case with 
Kirunti participles, though these when used substautivally often takes the m, me, 
formative* and always if the participles be of the impersonated kind See verbs. 

Observe that the Vocabulary throughout is so constructed as to bo a clue to 
grammar as well aa to vocables. 

t Participial, like most of the following. See and compare the verbs, Neu to be 
good. Neu-gna, neu-ye, neu, 1, thou, he, am good, Neu-ba who, or what ia good, 
all genders; Dual, Neubadausi; Plural, Neu-badau. Neu = it is good. Root of 
verb and of noun. So Newari Bhing, whicli has Ji bhing, Chha bhing, Jwo bbing 
for 3 persons, and Bhing—dima-gu for major and minor of gender, and Bhing hnia, 
nihma and Bhing ping, for dnal and plural. 
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Canaid, 

’ Laj«*. Ajebwakbu, 

Malicioua, \ B>ba. m. c, 

’ \ Deukha gibanima, f. 

Benevolent, ■( Gyersi, 

’ I ^ *1 pabuiiimai f. 

Indnatrioua, 

f ti C ChwanchH, in. 

* ^Cbwanchaiiima, f. 

True, or truck speaking, Aje. Aje bwak- 
ba, m. c. Ajo bwakbaiiima, f. 

FaUe, nr falseLimo. Limo bwakba, m. 

speaking, J Limo. bwakbatiimu, f. 
Pasbioiiute,) Soksa, bokba, m. c. 

hasty, /'^oksa bokhaiiima, f. 

Placiii, patient, Soksa ma bokab. Nag. 

^ 1 Kiba. ro. c« 

Cowardly, | Nibal.ima, f. 

Brave, Ma niba. Neg. 
Constant-minded,'! Theumjasibai m, 
TJhchaii((eable, jTheumjasibamma, f. 

Changeful } Neg. 

Wasteful, 1 Warba, m. c* 
profuse. / Warbanima, f. 

N j, /Kakachvakba, m. n. 
■ggTdly, ^Kal.i..h5,Bkbanim«. f. 

TT* J .1 jTheum neuba, ni. c. 
Kind, gentle, „«ub«Mima, f. 

Harsh, unkind, Tbeum maneuba. Neg. 
r\L. . /Bioa, Bision, m. c.* 
®be^<en^\B£b«nii«a, BUibanima, f. 
Disobedient, Ma biba. Ma bisiba. 
Maeculine, Wamsake, 1 b„tb. 

Feminine, Mincbake, J 
Mad, idiotic, Atheum tna neuba* 

Sane of mind, Atheum neuba. 

Licit, Pachome, m* f. tu 
Illicit, Ma pachome. 

Bodily. Ramke, 1 Genitival, both of 
Mental, Xheumke,j these: com. gender, 
u r Soleumi byakba, ui. o. 

Hungry, byakbanima, f. 

Thirsty, Pw&ku diraktimi byakba. 

vr I J /Akluiicbo bwakba, m. 

N«ked.-[-bwakbaniroa, f. 

Clothed, Phisiba, in. c. Fhi8ibanima,f. 
Libidinoni (man), Ming dwakba, m. 


Libidinous (woman), Wainsa dwakba- 
nima, f. 

Gluttonous, Kojacha, m. Eojamtcba, f. 

Drunkard, Dhdkong- (‘‘“u*' - 

’ ^ L'tubanima, f. 

Drunken, Dukba, m. o. Dukbaniina, f. 

Foul-mouthed,/£h£ba, m. o. 

Abusive, L^b^baiiima, f. 

Alive, fBlenbii, m. c. 

Living, kBlenbaiiima, f. 

Dying, Byakchopaba. 

Dead, Byakba,t m. o. Byakbanima, f. 

hiekeuing.-l m. C. 

Sick, J L'P^u^uiraa, f. 

Sickened, sick, Rfbd, m. o. Ribdnima,f. 

Getting well, Swachopdba. 

Got well, Swabs, m. c. Swabanima, f. 

Healthy, l^euba, m. Beabanima, f. 

Made well. Sn^pfing. 

Strong, Sokticha, m. Soktimicba, f. 

rSuktimathiba, m. 

Weak, < Soktimatliibanima, f. 

(.Sokti manthim, c. 

Sleepy, Myelchopaba, m. Myelcliopa- 
baniina, f. 

Asleep, Myelba, m, Myelbauinia, f. 
Waking, Sy.in.cho. 

A’^'ke, Syain,- 

Awakening, Syainsipaba, 

Awakened, Syainsipana. 

Young, Akachiine,'! - 
Youthful, Yake, j 
. . /Swolacha, m. 1 # 

Adult, or Swolaroicha, /*' 

Old, aged, Gria-wa, m. Gna-mi, f. ' 
fRimba, m. f. n. 

Handsome, s Rimsokpa, m. 

l^Uimsongma, f. 

^ Md riinba. 

Uglyt \ Ma riroaokba, >Neg« 

( Ma rimaongma J 

m «, i • L ( Laba, com. gen. and in. 
Tall, high, [ LdbaMima, f 

, /Dekho laba, m. and n. 
Short, low, i^baiiima, f. 

Great, big, | Qu<sioninia, f. 


* Bi'ba is the transitive, bisiba the intransitive forms. See verbs. 

■f Byakchopabu is literally who makes to die, and so of all similar ^u^da s but 
the form is doubtful, and in general the purticiple in ba, which is aorisiic is used 
ill neuter verbs exclusively to express both are aeiisea of dying and dead, sickening 
and sick, the preterite particle being regarded na an appendage ot tranaitivea only. 
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Small* Akachime. Y&ke.* See ynnng. 

rSycneuba^ m. and n« (well in 
Fat, < deah). 

tSydneubanima, f. 

Thin, Ryamba, m. and n. Ryambanima, f. 
Tired, 1 Baiba, in. and n. 

Weary, j BalbHnima, f. 

Uutired, \ Ma balba. \ ^ 
fresh, J Mfi balbanima, j 
Lame, Sokopa, m. n. Sokopdnima, f. 
Lamed, Sokopap&na, c« 

TiUnii i kwoba, m. n. 

' c kwobanima, f. 

Blinded, M4 kwobapana. 

T| « 1 Md nimba, m, and n. 

’ / Ma nimbanimat f. 

m«fpnp,l nimbapanu, in. n. 
a/eaienea,|j^. nimbanimjipaua, f. 

TinmK / bwakba, iti, n. 

Md bwakbanima, f. 

Deaf and dumb, J Gluud.wa, m. n. 

= idiotic, { Glnildivaniniu. f. 

Alone, solitary, j ^S'®***’ 

f ills T« 

^ 'if Wnrclia thiba, m. n* 

LOinnunioncd, i .i*u • ' r 

^ ’ ( Wurcha thibaiiima, f. 

CJokba. Teuba. Miinba, m. n. 

Wise, ^ Jokbmiima. Teubuninm. Mini- 

( baiiima, f. 

Foolish, Mitjokba. Mateuba. Md- 
mimba. 

Learned, Farepaba, m. Parepubanima, f. 
T<:iioiaiit, Mu pare puba. 

Ku'h, Tliiba, m. n. Tbibanima. f. 

I’oor, i\fu tlahn, m. n. Ma tbibanima, f. 
Tnlkiilise, Bwakba, m. n. Bwakbanima f. 
Silent, Liba bwukba, ui. (silent who 
remains). 

Dirty ^ black, Kekem, m. f. n. 

Dirtied, i 

I ivekeminmapaua, f. 

Clean white, Bubuin, m. f. n. 

Cleansed i >«• 

iBubummmapana, f. 


Married, , 

’ I Grochya dyumbanima, f. 

C Grdchya mddyumba, m. 

Unmarried, < Grdchya madyumbani* 

(. ma, f. 

/ Cbdba, m* Chdbanima, f. 
^axea, ^ Chdchome. n. 

« ► JMdcbdba. Machdbamma. 

iLxempE, I .MdchoQhome, Neg. 

New, Aninta, m. f. n. 

Old, worn out, Amaisam, m. f. n. 

rTbeumna (finished). 

Ready, prepared, ! Mingba 1 (dressed as 

LKina ; food). 

IT • fMa theumna. *) 

Unprepared, J ta. f Neg. 

Unmade, * j 

n . f Rimsiba (adorned), m* c. 
y» ^ Rimsibanima, f, 

TT J ( Ma rimaiba, m. 

Unready, | ^. rimsibunima, f. 

Common, abundant, Tachome, n. 

Rare, scarce, Ma tachome. Nes;. 
Public, apert, patent, Kwdchome. 
Private, latent, not to be seen, Khleu- 
chome. 

Successful, f Nenpiba, cans. pres. part. 
,, < Neupana, can. past. part. 

Prosperous, ^ Neupachon.e, c. f. p. 

,T fMaiieupabo. ') 

Unprosperons, J Neg. 

Unsuccessful, jj - „eupachoroe,J 

Saleable, Lcchome, p. f* 

Sold, Lena, p. p. 

Purchnseable, Jyapchome, p. f. 
Purchased, Jyamna, p. p. 

Similar, J Deuba, m. n. 

Resembling, \ Deubanima, f. 

Dissimilar, Ma deuba. Ma deubanima. 

r Myemme or 1 (that very 
The same,/ one; m. f. n. 

Other, different, Kwagiiame. Wangme, 
m. 1'. n. 

Easy, doable, Facbome, p. f- 


* These two words are samples of adjectives proper. Such are very rare in this 
tongue wherein the qualifying words are mostly participles, usable too substanti- 
vally, like those formed by the affixes, cha and wa. Tins is another Dravidian trait; 
and the rarity of proper adverbs and prepositions, and the use of gerunds in lieu 
of the one and of nouns in lieu of the other, (see Adverbs and Prepositions) ara 
two more such traits, to be added to those elsewhere set down. 

t I, thou, he, am alone, is Wa gicha bwa-gna, Tgicha bwangd, Agicha bwa » 
my, thy, his loneliness. 

i The rootbwu, to be (sit) and to speak, can hardly be distinguished in the 
participles. 

3 B 
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Disordered, J 
Disorderly, 


Difficult, not doable. M& pAcbome* 

About to be cfaanf^ed, Fh^chome. 
Caused to be cl^nsed, Fhd8i)>4ita, c. ref. 
Phapana, c. tr. 

{ Md hulsiba, n. 
Ma hulba, tr. 
Mb limsiba, n. 
Ma lipba, tr. 
"Hulsiba, n. 

Hnlnn, tr. 

Limsiba, n. 

Limna, tr. 

About to be disordered, Lipchome. 
Having, possessiug, teuens, Tbiba, m. c. 
Tiitbaiiima, f. 

Kot having, r Md thiba, m. c* 

Wanting, \ Md tbibaiiiroa, f. 

OrnHmeuted, \ 

Adorned, ^ (nimpana, tr. 

r Md rimba. 

Plain, < Md rimsiba. 

[ Md rimpana. 

Usrful, i>ichome, p. f. tr. 

Useless, Md sichome, Neg. 
Quick-moving, active, Grukba, m. c. 
Grukbaiiiina, f. 

Slow moving, lazy, inert, Md grnkba, 
Neg, 

Wliolesoine, eatable, Jdcbome. 
Unwholesome, Majacbome. 
Manufactured, wrought, Pdoa. 
Manufacturable, Pachome. 

Sharp, Heba, n. p. 

Sharpened, Hdpdua, tr. p. 

Blunt, Ma hcba. 

Bluntened, Md hdpdna. 

Grinded, Khrina. 

Orindable, Khrichome. 

Spun, Fanna. 

Woven, Pdna. 

Platted, Pdna. 

Spacious, wide, ample, Bhyappa. 
Contracted, narrow, Md bhyappa. 
Moving, capable of self-motion, Dukba,f 
n. part. m. f. n. Dukbanima, f. 


Moveable, capable of being moved, Duk- 
chome, tr. p. f. 

Motionless, Md dukba, m. n. 
Immoveable, Md dukclfome, tr. 

Moved,t self, Dukba. 

Moved, other, Dungna. 

Caused to be moved, Dungpdna. 
Figured, self, Ram dyumba. 

Figured, other, Bdm dyumpana. 
Figureable, Rdmdyum pachome, 
Uniigureable, Rdmdyum md pachome. 
Luminous, shining, Chyarba (self,) n. 
Self-illumed, Chyarsiba, refl. 

Illumed by other, Chyarpdna. 
llluminable. Chyarpachome. 

Dark, Namrikba. 

Darkened, Namringpdna. 

Flamine, burning self, Hoba (fire aud 
caudle). 

Kindled, 

Inflamed. > Hopdua. 

Made to flame, 3 

Inflamable, / 

Burning, in process of being consumed 
by fire, Deupba. 

Burnt, consumed by fire, Deumpana. 
Cnnsumable by fire, Deumpachome. 
Extinguishing (self) going out, Byakbu. 
Extinguished by another, Byangpana. 
The upper, superior, llateungme, m. f. n. 
The lower, inferior, Hdyungme.j: 

Right, Jumrolame. 

Left, Perolame. 

Central, Alimbudime. 

Eastern, Namdhapdikhalame. 

Western, Namwamdikhalume. 

Northern, Hdteulame. 

Southern, Hayulame. 

Accef.lbie, ] G"«kcbome. 

Impassable, Magwakchome. 

Cultivated field, Juna. 

CuUurable, Jochome. 

Uncultivated, Ma jdna. 

Unculcivable, Ma jochome. 

Fruitful, rich (soil), Neuba (good). 
Barren, sterile, Ma neuba. 

Sandy, No word. 

Clayey, Phclepheleme. 

Calcarious, Chunnungme. 


* Be changed is phdso = Change thyself. Change it is phato. The former 
gives for participles phdsiba and pbaschopaba = wh.it changes or is about to 
change ; and the latter, phnbd, the changer, and plidna, the changed. 

t The participle of Neuter verba is single and aoristic, Dukba, ia changing and 
changed, et sic de cseteris. t Hateu, top, above : hayu, below, bottom. 
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Saline, Yuksinungme. 

Muddy, Kyelchome, 

Dusty, Byerbakhapinungme* 

Brackish (water) wYuksinuugine. 

FreBh, rT“«>0“>e. 
iBroba. 

Flowing, Gwakbo. 

Still, Ma gwukba. 

Deep, Gleumba. 

"Shallow, Ma gleumba. 

r Junam,* 

Windy, stormy (weather), 1 Jukhime. 

I Jukhitame. 

Fine, fair, Neuba. 

r Junamme. 

Co]d, < tlurai byangme. 

I, Jukhitame. 

^ IJauloiiii. 

Hot, < Haulumi byangme. 

(.Haulau dyumme. 

Sunsliiny, Namneume. 

Cloudy, Kuksyalbwulme. 

Huiiiy, R}a>vMyume. 

Cold (water), Chikbn. 

Hot (water), j “o-i;. . 

' (Gleugleum-me, dtsj. 

Moist, sappy green (wood), Apwaku- 

nuiigine. 

Juicy (truit), Apwakunuiigme. 

Juicelesa, sapless, Apwakuiuanthime. 
Wooden, Siiigke. 

Woody, timber bearing, ISingdhyaksi- 
Wooded, j bwagdikhu. 

Stony, made of stone. Lungke. 

Stony, atone bearing (place). Lung bwug- 
dikha. 

Iron, made of iron, Syelke. 
Iron^produciiig, Syelgiba. 

Leathern, made of leather, Kwoksyeuke, 
Kokseke. 

Skiti*bearing (animal), Kwoksyea tkiba. 
Kokse thiba. 

Wet 1 t „ fMoba. 
j}rj I clothe*, &c. | 

xir 11 / . 4 . \ C Sabaia bwakba. 

Wooded (country), bwakd.kha. 

Open, Aklaucbom, (naked). 

Jungly, Sabulu dyumme. 


Caused to be coloured, Ryungpans. 

C Bubum (white). 
Colourless, < Ma ryangna. 

( Ma ryangsiba. 

Colourable, Ryukchome. 

Red, Lalam.f 
White, Bubuiq. 

Black, Kyakyim. 

Blue, No name. 

Green, Gigim. 

Yellow, MTomwome. 

Sweet, Jijtm. 

Sour, Jeujeura. 

Bitter, Kaba. 

Ripe, Jiba. 

Ripened, Jiba, n. (self). Jipann tr, 
(other). 

Raw, Achekhli. 

That is raw, Achekhli bwakba. 

That is made raw, Achekhli pana. 
Rotten, (flesh, fruit, &c.) Jyipba, 
Rotten (wood, &c.) Chyamba. 

Rne 

Rough, Khwarbekhwarbem. 

Smooth, Pheleph^dem. 

Polished, Fhelephclem. 

Unpolished, Ma phelephelem. 

Straight, Dyomba. 

^ Gukba. 

Crooked, } Gung-gung, or 
(^Gung-guiigme. 

Full, Dyamba. 

Filled, Dyampaua. 

Empty, Ashuti. 

Emptied, Ashetipaua, 

Solid, Dyamba. 

Hollow, Asheti. 

Heavy) Uyalba. 

Light (levis), Hauaba. 

Great, Gnolo. 

Small, Take. 

Lung, Jheuba. 

Shoit, Ma jheuba. 

Wide, Uhyukba. 

Narrow, Ma bhyakba. 

High, Laba, 


** Wind and windy, and cloud and cloudy, &c. are confounded usually : like “ cold*’ 
in English which is both substantive and adjective. So also heat uud hut. 

t Lalam adjectival. Lalamme substantival = Newari, Hyawmi and Hydwuntgu 
and lul, lul wala or red and the red one. Su Bubum and Bubuuime Gigiiii and 
Gi'dinmo, &c. The affixes jokpa (m) and jongiua (f) are often substituted fur me 
hi Reference to colour kyakyajokpa, the bluck. 


3 u 2 
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LoWf Mb labft. D^kholaba. 

Angular, Kona-bwakba. 

Round, Kliirkhirme, 

Sphericttl, Pulpulme. 

Pointed, Jeujeume. 

Unpointed, M£jeineame, 

Edged, Hd’ba. 

Unedged, Mabd’ba. 

Broken,\ round i-n n 
Burst, ) thing., Pwongna. 

Broken (long things), Jikba. Jingna. 
Torn (cloth, Ao.^, Jiba,* n. China, tr« 
Split (vood), Yesiba, int. Ycnu, tr. 
Iiitire, by negiitire prefix to all the above. 
Porous, CliH.pba, 

Imporus, Ma chapba. 

Open, llongsiba. 

Opened, lloiigna. 

Opening;, aliuut to open, Hongschopaba. 
Shut, Tynniistha. 

Shotted, Tyaiigiia. 

Shutiiiig, about to shut, Tyangschopaba. 
Spread, Hamsiba, n. Hamna, tr. 
Folded. Plemsiba, n. Flemna, tr. 
Expanded, blown (flower), Uoba. 

Caused to blow, Bopana. [paba. 

Expanding, about to expand, Roiicho- 
Closed, shut not expanded, Ma boba. 
Tmht, Khinisiba, n. 

Tiehtened, Khimna, tr. 

Loose, Thyelvim, 

Loosened, Thyelvim pana. 

Unsteady, loose, Ma jasiba. 

Shaking, M4jana. 

Fixed, firm, Jasiba, n. Jana, tr. 

Cooked, Kina. 

Boiled, Pwakumikina. 

Ko'isted, Gryamna* 

Grilled, Cheunn, 

Hairy, Swon ihiba. 

Hairless, Swon ma thibaor Swon iniinthi. 
Feathered, Swon thiba. [iiiHntlii, 

Uiifeathered, Swon in& thiba or Swon 
Rising or risen (sun), Dlmpba. 

Sitting or set (sun), Wamba« 

Issuing, cooling out or come out (being) 
GJuba. 

Entering or entered (being) Wuba. 


Falling (being) Dokba, n. 

Fallen, Dokba, n. 

About to fall, Dokcbopaba. 

Falling (thing), Uba. * 

Fallen (thing), Udh. 

Rising (being) Rapba. [bwakba. 

Remaining, risen or standing, Rapso- 
Risen or stood, Rapba. Bapso bwakba. 
Raising, Kampaba, 

Riiisetl, Rainna, tr. Rampana, caus. 
Putting down (man), Jyeulba. 

Put down (things), Jyeulna. 

Sitting, Bwakba. Nisiba. 

Seating, Bwang paba. Bi paba. 

Seated, Bwapaua. Nina. 

Lying down* Glesiba, Ipba. 

T ., , f Glesiba Ipba, n. 
ai own, -j Qie,jjp 3 jja Impaiia, tr. 

Waking, Syainsiba. 

Waked, Syainsiba. 

Awakening, Syaimipaba. 

Awakened, Syainsipana. 

Sleepy, Myelcbo dwakba. 

Asleep, Myelba. 

Sleeping, Myelba. 

About to sleep, Myelclmpaba. 

Domestic, home made, Dwabodyel dim. 
Foreign or foreign made, Wangtiiedyel 
dim. 

Rustic, Dyelpo, m. f. 

Loving, 

Desirous, 

Desiring, 

Loveable, "I, , 

• ui Mlwakchome. 

Dtfsiiable,j 

Written, Ryangna. 

Read, Purepana. 

Rsiten, Jami. 

Drunk, Tuna /pausing accent). 

Payable, Ctiochome. 

Paid, Cboona (pausing accent). 

Well odoured, Ariueubame.f 
Stinking, AritnaneiibHine. 

Having odour (thing) orj 
smelling (man), J 
Belonging to a Tibe-I 

TTbe" " / Le«<5l>«ui.uakc, f. 


x/yc 

■'1 


n • \ \ Dwakba, m. 

( eing) ^ L)wukbanim», f. 


* Bukba, Jikba, as participles of neuter verbs which areaorlstic» wear the form 
of present participles and as adjectives mean breaking as well as broken, &c. 

> 

f Me, m. affix, Is a formative of all 3 genders = hma, gu of Newari, save that 
these are major and minor of gender. M<* like lima, gu, attaches to all qunlitives 
used Bubstuntively superadded to the gender sign as, giia-wa, gwa-mi old (man 
and woman) whence gnawame, gnamime^tbe old ones, male and female* So 
swalo-cba-mi = mature, male and female, whence swalocb^me, swalomime. 
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Tibetan, or produced*! Leuchnclyeliiim. 

in Tibet (thinn^), J Leucluidyelke.* 
Nepalese, nulive of Nepal, Nu name. 

Belonging to a highO Sy6rtich.ke. m. 
Hills, 5 sjortenimske. f. 

nL,bu.'d thin,. 

Of person of the*! Dheptecltake, m. 

plains, /Dbeptechanimuke» f. 

Produce of plnin><, Dbeptedim. 

European (per-/Bubum-ramcba, m. 

son), \Bubutn-ratnclmiitina. f. 

European (goods), Bubuin-rauichiba 
dyeldim. 

Woollen, made of wool, l/nke. 

Wooly, wool-bearing, Unihiba. 

Hairy, made of hair, Swonke. 

Hairy, (hair-bearing), Swonthiba. 

Iron, made of iron, Syalke, 

Golden, Syeuiiake, 

Silver, made of silver, Cbandike. 
Wooden, made of wood, Singke. 

Woody, full of trees, (place), Dhyaksi- 
bwagdiklui. [diklia. 

Jiingley, full of junirle, Sabnla bwug- 
Kye-having (being), Miclii tliiba, 
Foot.liaving (being), Kholi thibn. 
Wealthy (being), Groksothiba. 

Wealihy (place), Grokso-liwagdikha. 
Grain-having (man), Burn tliiba. 
(irain-ftroducing (lield), Burn iieudikha. 
Gniiii-abounding (place), Uura bwag- 
dikha.f 

CoMPABisoN OP Adjectives. 

Great, Gnolo. 

As great us tliis, Yam khwome gnolo. 
Greater tluiti this, Yum ding gnolo. 
Greatest of all, Haupe ding gnolo. 

Very great. The gnolo. 

Small, Kaetiim. Akacliim. 

Small as tliis, Yam khomekacbim. 
Smaller than this, Yamding kachim. 
Smullest of all, Huupe diiigkachim. 

Very smuil. The kuchim. 

Cold, C'hikba. 

Colder, Yam ding chikba. 

Coldest, Uunpe ding chikba. 

Very cciid, The chikba. 

Hot, Gleuba. 


Hotter, Yam ding gleuba. 

Hottest, Haupe ding gleuba. 

Very hot. Tiid gleuba. 

Ndmkbais. 

Cardinals, 

1, Kwong. 

2, Niksi. 

3, Sam. * 

4, lA 

5, Gno. 

G, Rukbn. 

7, Channi. 

8, Ya. 

9, Ghu. 

10, Kwaddyum. 

11, Kwaddyum kwong, 

= ten (and) one. 

12, „ niksi. 

„ sum. 

14, „ 1^. 

15&C. ,, Gn<$. 

20, Asim, TKwong asim, 
a score,\= one score. 

21, Asim kwong, fKwong aaim, 

== a score (and) one.'j one score - 

l,Kwong and one. 

22, Aitim niksi. Kwongusim niksi. 

30, Kwong asim, kwong aphlo, 

= one score, one its half. 

31, Kwong asim, kwong aphlo kwong,, 

- - one score, one half (and) one. 

32, Kwong asim, kwong aphlo niksi, 

ni’.’ one score, and one half and two. 
d'O, Niksi asim, ^ two score. 

41, Niksi asim kwoiigj 

42, Niksi asim niksi, 

50, Niksi asim 4phlo = two score (and) 
its half. 

51, Niksi sUim aphlo kwong. 

52, Niksi asim aphlo niksi. 

00, Sam dsim. 

70, Sum asim aphlo, ~ three score (and) 
n half. 

80. Li6 asim, 

90, Le lisim aphlo. 

100, Gad :isiin. = five score. 

101, Gno ushn kwong. 

102, Gno asim niksi, -- five score (and) 
two. 

Ordinals. None. 


^ Kc is the general aign of relation when one substantive only is used. hen 
two are expressed, tlie second takes the d pre,fix (his, her, its) unless the relation be 
local and then dim (diem —in of) is used instead of the a; e. g. hand of man, 
Muryu d su. Rice of bazar, bazar dim sbdri. 

t Uwagdikhari^^tbe place where U: dikha useable only with a verb: bwag from 
bwako. esse in loco. 
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Adye^bials. 

Once, Kwabdla. 

Twice, Nip puU. 

Thrice, Sap pala. 

Four tiroes, Lep pala. 

Fire times, Gn6 pfild. 

Six times, Ru pala. 

Seren times, Chd paid. 

Eight times, Yd paid. 

Nine times, Ghu pala. 

Ten times, Kwaddyum pdid. 

Firstly, /Wanting, save as they coiu- 
Secondly,\ cide with the last. 

Numeral adjuncts. 

They are doubtfully ascribable to this 
tongue, or falling so fast out of use, that 
what remains is a mere fragment. I 
shall illustrate by comparison with Ne- 
wari in which these generic signs are 
undoubtedly normal and in full use. Ba- 
hing, like Newart, has no division cor* 
responding to the fully developed gender, 
in. f. n. It has not even, as Newan 
has, a division correspondent to the logi* 
ral gender, or beings and things, which 
is equivalent to the major and minor of 
gender in the plural of Dravirian nouns 
and verbs also. 


EnglUh. 


Neivdri, Baking. 


Hma 

Gii 


Ilf 

Sima. 

Ma. 

Kd 

Pu 

jju 
Phd 
Go 


} 

{ 


; 


{ 


Li? 


Beings 
Things 
Rationals 
Brutes 
Vegetalia 
Plants 

Timber trees 
Soft trees or‘\ 
grasses J 
Logs 

Weapons 1 
Implements/ 

Ptiirs 
Flowers 
Fruits 

String of 1 
animals / 

Heapof things 

Days Nhu. 

In tbe use of these signs first comes 
the numeral, then the sign, and then the 
thing or being specified, e. g. Newdri, 
Chita ma si ma, Bahing, Kwong sing 
dpuin = one (timber) tree. 


Tya. Jhd | ‘ 
Don. Fueba 


Apum 
^ing 
Apdm 

Syal 

Lf 

Bwom 

Chyarchyar 

Kbumna 




a 


Chha md singhnli md, N.; Kwo dpdm 
Soli apum, B, = one cheinut tree. 

Swu nhu nhi N; Sam kha namti, B, 
= three days. Nigo 'santola si, N ; Ni 
bwom santola aiclit, B, = one orange, 
Cbbapukhwon, N; Kwosyal betbo, B, 
= one sword. Chbago singhali si K; 
Kwobwom seti sichi, B,=one chesnut 
fruit. 

Bauinq Pbonounb. 

Singular, 

1. G6. 

Thou, Go. 

He, she, it, Harem, Yam, Myam. 

Dual, 

We, inclusive, Gbsi. 

We, exclusive, Gdsuku. 

Ye, Gdsi. 

r Harem dausi. 

They, 3 Yam dausi. 

LMyam dausi. 

Tiural, 

We, inclusive, Gui. 

We, exclusive, G6ku. 

Ye, Gani. 

r Harem dau. 

They, ■< Yam dau. 

[ Myam dau. 

That, Myam. { 

Dual, 

Titese, Yarn dausi. • 

Those, Myam dausi. 

Blural. 

These, Yam dau. 

Those, Myam dau. 

Self, Daubo (Dwabo). 

Dual, 

Dwabo dausi. 

Plural. 

Dwabo dau. 

Myself, Wadaubo. 

Thyself, Tdaubo. 

His, her, its-self, Adaubo. 

Dual. 

2 f Wasi daubo, excl. 

’ 1 Isi daubo, iucl. 

2. Isi daubo. 

3. Aai daubo. 

Plural, 

2 j Wake daubo, excl. 


Ike daubo, inch 

2. Ine daubo. 

3. Ane daubo. 

Any, eomei person, Sed: subs, and adj, 
m. und f. 
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SeudausL 


Dim/. 

Plural. 


8eu dau. * 

Any, tome, thing, M&ra: subs, only: n. 

Dual. 

Mdra daasi. 

Plural. 

M&ra daUi 

Another, Kwfigndme. 

Dual. 

Kw^gndme dauai. 

Plural. 

Kvragn&me dau. 

Many or much, Dh^kong: subs. adj. : 
m. f. n. 

No dual or plural. 

Few. Little, Dekho: auba. adj.; 
ra. f. n. 

The aame, Myem. 

Duah 

Myem dauai* 

plural. 

Myem dnu. 

How many? ’Ip;.!,*, /auba. adj,; 
And how much P / * \m. f. n. 

As many, much, Gisko,") 

So man^, much, Metti, J * 

All, Hwappe, ditto. 

Half, Akwaphala. ditto. 

The whole, Hwappe Haupe. 

*Seu. ^Singular. 

< auba. adj. 

Who? inter, i (.m. andf. 

Seu dauai. Dual. 

.Seu dau. Plural. 

{ Gyem, aing. subs. adj. 

r “■ ■ n 

Gyem dauai, D. 

Gyem dau, P. 


rMyem,Slng. auba. adj. n. 
Who ? correl*< Myem dauai. Dual. 

LMyem dau, Plural. 
fMfira, Sing. auba. adj. m. f. n 
What ?< Mara dauai. Dual. 

[.Mdra dau, Plural, 

What, rel., Mdra, 

Whdt, correl, Maem. 

Dual and Plurial, Like. 

Interrogative for both. 

Whoever, 1 , /subs. adj. 

Whatever, /'*>**<^*\ m, f. n. 

Dual, Gisko dnu9i,\ 

Plural, Gisko dau, 

How many ? Gieko,*!^. 

Aa many, Gisko, j ‘ 

So many, Metti. 

Dual, Metti dauai. 

Plural, Metti dau. 

Either, Yemka. Myemka. 

Dual, Yemka dauai. Myemka datisi. 
Plural, Yemka dau. Myemka dau. 
Both, Nimplio, auba. and adj. m. f. ii. 
Several, No word. 

My, Wd’.f 
Thy, r. 

Hia, her, its, A. 

Dual. 

My, Waal, excl.f f-ai, incl. 

Thy, r-ai. 

Hia, her, its, Asi. 

Plural. 

Our, Wake, excK Ike, incl. 

Your, Ini. 

Their, Ani. 

Mine, Wake. 

Thine, fke. 

Hia, hers, its. Ake. 

Dual. 

Our’a, Wasike, excl. Isike, incl, 
Your’s, Tsike. 

Tbeir’a, Aaike. 


* Gyem takes the & prefix and is used interrogatively in a relative sense: which 
of these persona or things will you take? A-gyemme Iddi, wherein the disjunct 
form is employed, gyemme. 


t The words father and mother in conjunction with their pronominal adjuncts 

, r wasi-po f wake-po. 

are irregular a.pa { 

i-po Ui-po iiii'po. 

a-po aai-po ani-po. 

other relations aa popo, uncle, though but iteratious of po, are regular, e. g. wu- 
popo; i-popos a-popo, &c. 


Singular, Dual and Plural. 
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B&hing Vocabulary, 


Plural, 

Our’s, Wnkke, excl, Ikkc, inci. 
Your’s Tiiike. 

Their’s, Auike. 

Own, Daubuke. 

1. My own, Wa dauboke. 

2. Thy own, X dauboke. 

3* His, her, its own, A dauboke. 

Dual. 

J Wasi dauboke, excl. 
\ L'si dauboke, inc. 


2. fsi dHuboke. 

3. Asi dauboke. 


Plural, 

, /Wake dauboke. 

' \rke dauboke. 

2. Ine dauboke. 

3. Ane dauboke. 

1. Mine own. Wake dauboke. 

2. Thine own, fke dauboke. 

3. HU, her, its own, Ake dauboke, &c. 
like the dicjunctive mine. 


Bahiko Yjsbbs. 


Cause to can 
or 

Enable 


Cause, Pato. tr. P4p£to, causal.* 
Cause not, Ma pato. 

Can it, be able for it,{Samso!7ntr.t 

Do not can it, Ma chapo. Ma chamso. 

[ Cbampato, tr. 
Champaso, iiitr. 
Champayi, passive. 
Cbampapato. causal, tr. 
Champapaso, intr. cans. 
LChatnpnpayi, pas. cans. 
Enable not. champato, &c. 

He burn, Gtko, n. 

Kiko, trans. 

Kini^sOi red. 

Kiiigyi, pus. 

Guigpnto, tr. causal. 
Gingpaso, intr. causal. 
LGiiigpayi, pas. causal. 

Cause to beget 
or produce, 

Be not born, Md giku, Neg. 

Beget or produce not, Ma kiko, Neg. 


Give birth to 
or beget. 


f Bleno. (Blenno), n. 

Blenpato, tr. causal, 

AJivc, -x intr. causal. 

(^Blenpiiyi, passive. 

Live not, Ma bieuo\bleuiio). 
fByukko, n. 

p. J ByaugpaCf), tr. causal, 

* *1 Byangpaso, intr. caus. 
[.Hyangpayi, passive, 
r Sato, tr. 

I Saso, reflex, tr. 

«... J Sayi. passive. 

^ Saputo, tr. caus. 

Sdpaao, redox, cans. 

Sapayi, passive. 

Be(sum),Ka. Kite. Guo. Irreg. Uefec. 

rBwakko, n. (ait). 

Be+ ^maneo'l i Bwanapato, tr. causal. 
Jie^ (maneo;, < intr. caus. 

I^Bwungpuyi, ]>a8sive. 

{ Dyumo, n. 

Dyuiniuito, tr, causal. 
Dyuoipaso, iiitr. cuuaal. 
Dyumpdyi, passive. 


* This is the causativie of all verbs and is derived from the root pd, to do or 
make. It answers to the Hdyu form “do fur auuther.’* lu Bdbiog .it is the 
causative, also bearing that sense. 

f Tliese are = wonto and-^oncho of Hayu, the definite and indefinite of Hun¬ 
garian ; ill English can it or be able for it and be able simply. Clidpo forms the 
potential of all verbs. 

Be in a certain places sit. Sheer entity is expressed by Ks, Khe, Gno, 
defectives. 
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Do, ni»ke, 
perfuitu. i 


Observe or 
Kxatniiie, 


14 « fThiwo Nee. Hef. 

M«ke to have, /Thiyato-, tr. 

Cause to pos8ess^\Bw4l&pato, tr. 

Pawo, tr. 

Paso, reflex 
Payi, passive,* 

Papato, tr. c. 

Papaso, iiitr. c. 

I^Papayi, passive^ c. 

, . rPuwoinukho hnakho, n. 

Kenp <l<>inK,[pa,„g„o ,,*dkho. 

Cease doiri^ or to do, Paclio plerio, n. 
ri’yui'O, tr. 

Suffer, -j Tyarso, reflex, tr. 

(_Tyari, paa. 

rTyorpiito, tr. 

Cau»e to suffer, < Tyarpaso, reflex, 

^Tyatpayi. passive. 
Kw6-^no, tr. (see), 
Kwo-so, reflex. 

K%v6*yi, passive, 
i Kwd-pato, tr. cRiisal, 

Kwo )a(SQ, intr. caudal. 
K\\o>p;iyi, passive, causal. 
Teuto. Jokko. Alim> 
to, tr, 

Teuso. Jongso. Miui* 
SO/ reflex. 

Teu’ti. Jongyi. Mim- 
ti, passive, 

Teupato, Jougpato. 

Miivipato, tr. c. 
Teupjiso, Joiigjiaso, 
^^i!npHso, iiitr. c. 
Teupayi, Jongpayi. 

Mirnpsivi, pus. c. 

Feel, fLimleto, Irmis. 

Be sensible of,! Limldso, reflex, 
bodily, tLiaileyi, passive, 

f Miinto, trails. 

Mimso, reflex. 

Mimti, passive. 

Miuipaio, tr. causal. 
Mimp}i*«o, reflex, causal. 
[JVlimpnyi, passive, causal. 


Understand, 

Know, 

Think, 


Cause to un- 
derstnnd, 
Ex])iaiu, 


Remember, 


Hate, ^ 


{ Pleiido, tr, 

Ple...o, tr. refl.-x. 

Pleiidi, passive. 
Plen*pa-io*8o-yi, caus'i 
rDwukko. intr. 

Desite, I Dwakto, tr. 

Lust for < Dwiingso, leflex. 
love, I Dwakti, passive. 

iDwangpa'to-so-yi, c. 
['Grdmdo, tr. 

Grumso, reflex. 

Graindi, passive. 
Gram))u.to-go-yi, c. 

/ Syanto, trs, 

RfcogniBe, \ 

/ ^yanti, passive. 

C^'yanpato, &c, c. 

Be modest, Giiune boko, ii. 

J Giiune bok-pa-to*s(i- 
yi, Ir. or 

’ I (jkiune pok-ko-so* 

L yip tr- 

Laugh, Riso, n. 

Make laugh, Risipa-to-so-vi, c. 

Laugb at, irride, Kito. Hiso. 

Uiti, tr. 

Weep, Giinukko, ii. 

Make weep. Onwangpa*to- 80 *yi, e. 
Dance, Siliinfivo,t tr. 

Make dance, Silim<)pa-to-so-yi, c. 

Siiiir. Swalong pawu, tr. 

Make sing, Swalong I'aputo-so-yi, c, 
Hope, Ni> such word. 

Four, Guito, n. 

rOniparo, tr. c. 

FiigUten, : Giii}tU!«o, reflex, c. 
[^(iiiipayi, passive. 

fGnipapato, tr. 

Cause to frighten, ! Giiipfipaso, reflex, 

I^Guip^payi, p. 

S Kiiiwo, n. 

KI..,..yo. causal. 

Kilipuso, c. reflex. 

Klnpayi, c. p. 

Be good, Nyiiwo or Nyuba bw’akko, n. 
Become good, Nyuba dyuino, n. 


♦ Observe, once, for all, that the three forms of the tranbitive (primitive and 
causal .alike) refer to bini (any one) to self and to me (the bpeaker). Thus ba-to, 
kill him or it; sa-so. kill tliyself; sa-yi, kill me; that in verbs like to do, the 
sense is modified of nrcessiiy but witnunt e^8elltial change; and that the passive 
has no imperative of the 2nd or Brd person. Hence the entiy under the 1st, and 
hence as will be seen in the grammai, the existence in the language of certain 
special forms of the verb sulisidiary to the so-called passive. 


f Sill — a dance. The verb mdvo bus the separate sense of to fight, but is 
used with many nouns to verbalize them. 


3 a 
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Nyuto, tr, 

Nyuso, reflex. 

I Nyuba dyampaso, refl. c. 
(.Nyuba dyiimpayi, pH8. c. 
Be glad, ftlnm uyula. Gyerso. 
rAthim nyupdto, tr. 

Gi»dden,-| . 

I Wathiin nyujmyi,* passive. 

l.GyerRi pato-piiso-payi, 

T) j j rrtitiiii ma nyiilu. 

•Be TCXCda n I I 

' ^ I DtMikha mso, 

XT 11 / Deukha i;in’o. 

Vex, 8«dden, 

Be satisfied, Rugno,ii. 

Satisfy, Rupato, c. 

f llwukko, n. 

Hwangpato, c. tr. 

Ai'tieulaU, 'I Bwiingpaso, c. reflex. 

I^Bwanctpayi, c. passive. 

Relate tell sneak fSu-gno- Sddo. tr. 
Kelate, tai, spealc I 

to or of, 

Cause to re- j-Sopato, tr -| 
late, to Sopaso, refl. • , 

tell, &c- Lsdpayi,p. J 

Talk, make 

\ Lo paso, reflex, 
discourse, I r * ^ • 

’ P&Jb passive. 


Cause to talk 


fLd papdto, tr. 

, ^ Lu papdso, reflex. 

papuyi, passive. 


Tell 

hi 


I .. f \S a lo soano. 

: , ^ * *< r lo sosno. 

1 3 , Calo, I A' I' f 

* * • L soguo. 

Be silent, Liba bwakko, n. 

rLiba bvAangpato, tr. 

Silence, ^ Liba bwangpaso, reflex. 

[_Liba bwatigpiui, p. 

^ V rLiba bwR patiaro, tr. 
Cause to I * , . . * / ^ « 

< Liba nwH papa&o, reflex. 
Silence, 1 t 'u i_ . > > - 

’ (^Liba bwa papavi, p. 


rBreto, tr. 

Call, Kummoti, ! Breso, reflex. 

passive, 
fBrepato, tr. 

Cause to summon, Brepu<o, reflex. 

[Brepayi, passive. 

{ Synnda pawn, tr. 
Syanda )iasn, refl. 
Syunda, payi. p. 

Ltvirn - teach thyself, Chdyinsu, ii. 

Teach, Chdyindo, tr. 

'IVach thyself, Clieyinso, reflex, tr. 

('ause thyself to be 1/-I] y • • / 

taugl.r: )Ch<iy.n«ipaso, c. r. 

Teach me, Ohayindi, passive. 

Cause me to be taught, CbityinsipHyt, c. p. 

n 2 r\o such word. 

Kend, < .-• • i 

* tKwo-gno —s see, is used. 

J Ryakko, tr. 

Rynngso. tr. reflex. 

I Hyaimyi, p. 

I^Kyukti p. -- write for, or to me. 
rUyangpdto, tr. 

('ause to write, < Ryangpaso, reflex. 

l^Ryaiiepayi, p. 
niilo pawn, tr. 

Ask, question,' Uilo pd'io, reflex, 

(^Hilo payi, p. 

Cause to ask, 

. ’ \ llilo iiapaso, reflex, 
or question, | ^ . 

^ LHilo papayi, p. 

Answer, So-gno, tr. (see tell). 

Be- solicit ‘*‘- 

fBun pato, tr. 

Cause to beg, Pun paso, reflex. 

[,ruii payi, p. 
riVi-wo, tr. 

Get, obtain, And, Ta-so, reflex. 

lT.'.-yi. p. 

I 'lVi-pato, tr. 

Cause to get, &c. ' Ta-pasi», reflex. 

C'la-payi, p. 


♦ Means, may I be gladdened. Be*^ 
gladdened, the sheer passive, cannot be 
expressed. 1, thou, he, is gladdened = 

Wathim nyupayi, fthim nyupdtie, Athim 
nyupada. The last = he gladdens and 
is gladdened. Gydrso and gyersipdto 
are much closer expressions fo^^be glnd i *• 

and gladden. The others are formed I 
from thim or theiim. the heart, and the 
conjunct pronouns, opposite is the phase 
of the active and passive voices. J 


^ciirr. 
Athim nvupntln. 


Passipe* 

Wathiiri nyupiui. 
rthim ni updrie. 
Athim nyupada. 
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rDwiikto, tr,* 

Approve, like, j DwHngso, reflex. 

(.Dwukti, p. 

• fDwang; pato, tr, 
C-<tii!<e to like, &c. ! Dwtiiig pii^o, reflux. 

LDwaiig^ puyi) P- 
IX. 1:1 fMadwakto. 

T\ \ MaciwantTRO, &Ca 

fKvso-giio, trims. 

See, f Kwo-so, rtflex, 

I^Kwd-yi, imsnivp, 
rKwo pnto, tr. c. 

Sliow, s Xwo paso, reflex, c. 

I^Kwo » ayi, p. 

Hide, lie iiiii, Kbleuso, n. and reflux. 

Midu it/, Khleuto, tr. 

Hide me, KUleutii |»t 

. 1 1 • 1 {Khleu pato, tr. 

l/ause to be Ind, or ) ^^ ^ 

. . Ill Kbleu pRs«o, reflex, 

to be concealed, r^, 1 > 

’ LXlileu payi, p. 

f, ^ ^ { IChleu papalo, tr. 

(/aU''(* to cau^e to / 1 ' ' n 

, , . , \ Klileu papa.xo, rell, 

b« hid, 1-11 ' 

’ LXuleu papayi, p. 

{ Niimo, tr. 

Hear, : Nmso, reflex, 

I^Niiiyi, pas. 

(’Niu pato, tr. 

Cau^e to hear,’j Mm pa>o, reflex. 

I^Niii payi, passive. 
I'Dajito, tr, 

Taiitr, j D .ul^o, reflex, 

(^Hapti, passive. 

rU«m pato, tr. 

Oati>'c to taste, j Dam paso^ reflex. 

l_Dam pnyi, passive. 
TMuio, tr. 

Ulow, apply breath, ! Muso, reflex. 

(^Sluyi, passive. 
fMu pato, tr. 

Cause to blow, ] Mu paso, reflex. 

(^Mu payi, passive. 
fNiSmo or N-mimu, tr. 

Smell, Nam^o, it flex. 

( Namyi, ]>r.shive. 

rNttiii pitio, tr, 

Cau^e to smell, ' Nam paso, reflex, 

I^Nain payi, passive. 


rXhuto, tr. 

Touch, ] KhusOf reflex. 

LKhuti, passive. 

fKliu pato, tr. 

Cause to touch, < Khu paso, reflex. 

[,Khii payi, passive. 
fJawo. B^wo, tr. 

Eat, < Jaso. Baso, reflex. 

LJ^yi* passive, 

/ Ja pato, tr. 

Ja paso, reflex. 
[,Ja payi, pas. 

rTugno, tr. 

Hrink, < Tu«o, reflex. 

LTiiyi, pus. 

rTundo, tr. 

Cause to drink, < Tuiiso, reflex. 

LTundi, pas. 

Be intoxicated, Duko.J] Neutro, pas. 

Make intoxicated, J pato, tr, 
ui intoxicate, 

TMewo, tr. 

Vomit,- Moso, reflex. 

LMeyi, pas. 

TMe paro, tr. 

Cause to Tomit. n j\1e piiso, reflex. 

l_Me payi, pas. 

Meep, Ipo, n. 

rim pato, tr. c. 

Cause to sleep, < Xm paso, reflex, c. 

l^Im payij pas. r. 

Ipto, tr. ^Tiiese are equal 
j in sense to tiie 
Ipso, refl. ] last, and exbi- 
I bit a 2d mode of 
Ipti, pas. L inakiiigciiusaU. 
Wake, Syayinso, 11. 

rSyayiusi p 4 to, tr. 

Awaken, I Syayinsi paso, reflex. 

LSyayinsi, payi, pas. 

,, rGnainune nidwo, tr. 

’ l^Ornumun!; moso, reflex. 

'll ’ll uu>pato, tr. 

' ,‘ ' (tnamuii^ luupaso, leflex. 

divain. \ 

hOiminuni; inupnyl, pa^. 

K-iil, I^^o, n. risj|<nro, &o. cau*!al. 

Ku't at liim. Pito. Piso, Piti, tr. 


(blU'iP to 
hltep, 


C. 


* Tlie intransitive is dwakko --approve, w henee transitive dwakto approve it 
like the Hungarian determinate ainl indeterminace. 

+ In this ua in most verbs, the ihiee forma refer respectively to me (Klileuti) 
to him, or it, any being or tbing (Kiileuto^ and to self (thyself) (Klileuso) and 
80 preeisely in the causal also, Khleu payi, Khleu pato and Khleu paso. 

^ This neutef is conjugated as a passive Uungi, Dunge, Duga. 


8 s 2 
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Shit (ctice), Wasi piito, &c. nansni. 

Cacti supra all quid vel altquem, Wato, tr. 

Piss (iDiiige.) { , 

^ \ l.Cuarsi pato, causal. 

Iminingei Charto^ &c« tr. 

Kiss (give and/CW’'"**'-- 
take osculo), i Chuppaso, reflex. 

' L^happayi, pag. 

Cause to kiss. Chuppa pat6, &c c. 

TLeuwo, tr. (French eu). 
Kiss (cociji < Leuso, reflex. 

I^Leuyi. pus. 

Be kissed. Leiqmso, reflex, causal,* 

« / Hachhun motTo, &c. tr. 

l^Hachhun mdpato, &c. ciiumiI. 
Spit, Tcwo, tr. Toso. refle.v. Toyi, pas, 

TTe pato, tr. 

«. •< J '-Tu pasu. reflex. 

Cause to sp.l..^.j.epayi. p.s. 

pupdio, &c. D, C. 

Belcli -f niowo, &c, tr, 

’ |By‘iinne rnupato. ike, causal, 
r \ / ^y«^khe mdwd, tr. 
cug ii mdpato, &c, c. 

... ^ /'Dtkuiiii dokto, &c. tr. 
iccup, y Oikumi dongpato, iScc. c. 
rDwukko, tr, 

Sfrulluw, I Dwangso, rrllex. 

(.Dwuntfvi, pas. 

■.r fHapsa lUiSvvo, tr. 

luwa, N IT • « 

’ ^Hapsa mopato, mc. c. 
rtukku, tr, 

Ltck, s Tungso, reflex. 

LTutiiji, p»8. 

TTung pato. 

C'luse to lick. [ Tung peso. 

LTuiig |ja)i. 
fBippOy tr. 

Suck, V Uiniso, reflex. 

(^liimyi. passive. 

r Bim pato, tr. 

Cause to suck, < Bim puso, reflex. 

(Uim puyi, pas. 
r KnUo, tr. 

Bite, < Kraso. reflex. 

(, Krayi, pas. 

r Krii pato, tr. 

Cnuse to bitCi < Kra paso, reflex. 

[ Kra payi, pas. 

Kick, Ta-to, tr. Ta-so, refl. Tu*yi piis. 

I* Ta pato, tr. 

Cause to kick, x Xa p^so, reflex. 

[Ta payi, paR 


■ Teuppo, tr. (Fieneh eu). 
Strike, •( IVumso, reflex. 

. Teuinyi, pas. 

f TeuYn pato, tr. 

Cause to strike, << Teum puso, reflex. 

[Xeuui payi, pus, 
c fKhwaro, tr, 

"'s:.o“h J 

(.ioleutlj), [k|,“5iS. si.- "• 

/ Bapto, tr. 

Scratch (for ease, N Bamso, reflex, 
itching), 1 liapti, pas. 

(.Biimputo, &c. causal. 
rNyapto, tr. 

Push, J NyuniM), reflex. 

Shove, 


ike, causal. 


'] Nyapli, pas. 

(^Myumpato, < 

f Syitlio, tr. 

SyuiM), icflcx. 

‘ “">'1 Syalyi, pas. 

I^Syat ps'uo, & 0 . causal. 

Walk, Gwakko, n. 

C Gwatig pato, t.r. 

Cause to walk, < Gwaim pa>o, reflex. 

(.Gwang payi, pas. 

Walk about, f Khirso, ii. 

Take the uir, l^Kliirsi pato, tkc. c. 

Kun, Waiino, n. \\'aiipa(o, c. 

Ktin away,/'•fukokuto, ii. 

ilee, l^.lungiiikapuU), See. c. 

Creep, Bush khwouao gwakko, n. 

= Snnke-like walk. 

Jump, hop, ri’ioko, ii. 

leap, Prong pato, &c. c. 

Fly, J5j I'ro, II Bycr pato, &c. c. 

Swim, !Xo such word. 

C llamtia fflugno, n. 

Cioss o\er. \ i v 

* llamtui glupato, c, 

Wilde across, Gwuktakuur Gwuksoii>umi« 

hamba glugiio,f lu 

Sink, Waiiito, n. 

Brown or rau»e to sink,W iimpato, ^kc tr. 
Rathe, Chiso, n. Cllislp^iro•pl^^^l-payl, c. 
y-. ^ , f (‘hiktci, tr. 

Cause t,. ba.l.e or I OoUm., rellex, 
oatlie 1...... I 

f Syappe, tr. 

^ jSyainn, pas. 

I^Syamputi), &c. c. 

Dress dre!»s ^ Phisii, reflex. 

th; seif, Piiibipato-j aso-p£yi, c. 


* The causal reflex is always used to express an act voluntaiily sufTore l by the 
party addressed. f Literally, having walked issue on that side. 
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Cnuse to dreas, f - 

= dress him, 1 ^ 

' I Plnkti, pafl. 

Cause to cause toi [ Phing pato, tr. 
ilressur liavedres-^ Phiug paso, reflex, 
sed, [ Pbing payi, pus. 

f Kleuto, tr, 

Kleuso, reflex. 

DUS • 

Kleuti,) P“®- 

.-KleuputO'p^so-p^yt, c. 

Be nuked, Iklaucho dyumo, n. 

Make naked, Aklaucho pnwo, tr. 

r\ 1 1 1 CAklaucho-i>4- 

Cause to make nuked, "i 

* C pat(», tr. c. 

Lehun^^ry, ^ ^ h„„/er by die. 

Muke hungry, 

Be thirstv dwakko, n, 

fPwuku dwaktimi, byukko. 

Make thirsty, ‘‘'vang ,.ato, 

I &c. tr. c. 

Dis sleepy, Myeldo, n. Ipthi dwnnglain, 

rMyel pato, tr. c. 

I Myel paso, reflex, c. 
Muke sleepy, J Myel payi, pas. c, 

Ipihi dwaug pato-paso- 
L payi. 

lie cold (to seutieiu r Jurni byakkn, n. 
being), I — cold by die. 

Make cold (ditto), '’y""K P“‘“- ! 

' ( pUKO-puyi, c. 

13e warm or hot, Gluglum dyumo, n. 

’Gluglmn puwo-paso-payl, 

tr. 

Muke warm Gluglum dyum pato-pdso* 
or heat, 1 payi, c. or 

I Gluglum thyumto^thumso- 
b thumyi, c. 

Be dirty, Kukem dyumo, n. 

r Kekein pawo, &c. tr. 

Make dirty, < Kekdni dyumpaio, ike, or 
I, Kckdiu thyumto, &c. 

Re clean, Bubum dyumo, n. 

Make clean, cleanse, Rubumpawo or bu¬ 
bum dyuin ptito, tr. 

Cause to’ f PM'dto. 

cleanse, | ],„i,unt Impayi, 


Re angry, Sokso paso, tr, reflex. 

Make angry, Sokso pawo, tr. 

Cause to make angry, SoksopapaCo, dec. c. 

Abuse, revile, 

Abase Khryangso. reflex. 

Humble, i ^ 

Hum-hate, pato.,,aso. 

’ k P^yb causal, 
r Khiwo, tr. 

Quarrel, 4 Khiso, reflex. 

L j>-is. 

TKlii puto, tr. 

Cause to quarrel, \ Khi paso, reflex. 

kKhi payi, pas. 

Re reconciled, Deuwo, ii. 

rOeu paCo, tr. 

Reconcile, 4 l)eu paso, reflex. 

I^Deti payi, pas. 

TMo-wo, tr. 

Fight, < Mo-so, reflex, 

-pas. 

n ^ ^Mdparo, tr. 

Cause to \ e . ’ 

I . ■< Mo paM), reflex, 

tiirhc, / *if > 

® * CMo l>ayi, pas. 

Be victorious or win, Glwaugno, n. 

^ . rGlwau palo, tr. 

Make victonou-* ^ ’ ,* 

, , OlwHU paso, rrflex. 

or niiike win, r., e . 

’ l^Glwau payi, pas. 

I'll fShedto or 
Be eonquered, yield, | 

succumb, lose. - ,, 

^ ^ I rS\eii pato, tr. 

Cause to succumb I ^ ‘ 

Lsyeu i.ayi. pas. 
r Uu I d.TO, tr. 

Work, < Ru paso, reflex. 

[ Ru payi, paa.f^ 

r Uu papato, tr. 

Cause to woik, 4 Ru papuso, reflex, 

C R,u papayi, pas. 

Play, Cbamso, n. or reflex. 

r Cbamsi pato, tr. 

Cause to play, 4 Chamsi paso, reflex, 

I Chamsi payi, pus. 
^Chamto, tr. 

Amuse, divert, J Clumso, reflex. 

= cause to I Chamti, pas.^ 
play, I Cham pato-paso-payi, 

L cuuaul. 

Be tired, Ballo, n. 


* My informanig say Kleuyi cun only be said by tlie clothes, and that a man 
must say Kleutigi, or Kleuti, give me urulreitsed or undress me. So also 
Kleuso IS objected to. Thus to Hindi Or and Pain answer Utur not Gtar. 

t Rupayt, says the work, do me : rupati, stiys the man, do for me. Compare 
llayu posung and pasuiig. So work is rupawo, and work for him, rupato. Ku is 
a substantive -- work. 
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fBtil p^to, tr. 

Tire,! BhI pttso, reflex. 

LBhI pHyi, pas. 

r f M double 

Cause to tire, < Bnl p^paso, > , 

I, Ual papayi, J 

Take rest, N£so, u. or intr. 

r Nasi pato, tr. 

Give rest, < Nusi pdsu, rcfl. 'I i 
I ^ • / cttiisais. 

I Nasi payi, p. J 

Move, Dukko, n.^ Yoiiijso, reflex. 

Cause to I Dung puto. Dukto, tr, 

move ors Duui: pnso. Dimcso, refl, 

move it, i Dung \ nyi, Dukri, pus. 

Cause to cause to j" Dung papato, tr, c, 

move or cause < Dung papa<0, refl. c. 

it to be nioved, I Dung papayi, pas. c. 

Vukto, tr. 

Uemove, < Yongso, reflc-x, 

, Yoktj, pus. • 

Be still, i Jasoy nc. intr. 

Be firm or steady, ^ Ma dukko. 

{ ^la dukto, tr, iieg. 
tl ato, tr. 

Jfiso, reflex. 

•lati, pus. 

Cause to m**ke | jVIa tiung psUo, c. tr. 

still, or fli in, \ Ja pato, c. tr. 

Be qiii<‘k, Grukko, n. 

rGi'ung pato. Grukto. 
<^uu‘ken, i Grmig pa.-o. Grungso, 
CGruiig payi. Grukti. 

Be slow, Wakhu dyiimo, n. 

Make slow, Wakliu pnwo, tr. 

Stay, stop,t Jaso, n, ac. intr. 

Stop It or stay it, Jato, tr. 

Stop me, Jati. 

Cause to be stopt, ^Jap^ro, tr, 
or cau>e to Cause < .lapaso, reflex, 
to stop, payi, pas. 

Let him depart, { 

Let me depart, j } pa*- 

thyself depart, j Lr'pLf.r’ 
r Dukko, II. 

Be intoxicated, < Dukba dyumo or 

peso, ri. 

rDukba pawo, tr. 

I Dukba paso, reflex. 
Make intoxicated, | Dukba payi, pas. 

I Dung pito-paso- 
L payi, c. 


Tell the truth, Aje bwakko, n. 

Cause to tell f P*;"' 

LAjebwfingpfiyi, pus. 
Tell falsehood,ILimo j Ibwakko'n 

Cause to tell, &c. P?*"' 

’ k or Limo chal puto. 

{ Bito, tr, 

Biso, reflex. 

Biti, passive. 

Bipdto, &(*, causaL 

rk i. 1* C Ma bito, 

s e leve, J biso, ? Negative, 

«-sohey. ^Mabiti,) 

rjeullo, tr. (put down, 

I place.) 

Prp.sent, I Jeiilso, reflex, 

Ulicr, I Jeulyi, pas. 

JeuI pato->puso«p 4 yi, 

. causal. 

CBIawo, tr. 

4 i. / 4 1 \ J Blaso, reflex. 

Accept take),- 

bBuipato, &c. causal, 
f Ma blnwo, Neg. 

Sheomi tynkko, tr.!j! 

Sheomi tyangso, reflex. 
Sheomi tyangi, pas. 

Sheomi tyang pato, 

&c. caus. 

'‘Ty.ikko, tr. 

Tyaiigso, reflex. 
Tyangyi, pas. 
TyangpatOy ^c. c. 
TheuUo, tr. 

Theulso, reflex. 

Cherish, -i Theulyi pus, 

I TheulpaiQ.paso-payi, 
k causal. 

{ Wardo, tr. (= throw 

wr.Sl'eflex. 

Wdrdi! pae. 

Warpato, &c. causal. 

{ Pleno, tr. 

Ple.iiso, reflex. 

Plenyi. p..a. 

Plenpato, &c. causal. 

^ ^ * . /Tyakko. See 

Confine, imprison, 

r Bwain, n. irreg. 

Have, ■< Tbiyela, n. reg. 

I^Tiiiwo, II. reg. 


Refuse or 
forbid. 


I Prevent, 

Restrain hinder, | 


rTI 

Tl 

•ish, < Tl 


* Dukko, if leave not place. Y($ngso, if you do. 

+ Stay, remain, don’t go, is, Bwako ^ sit, % Literally, hinder by moufh 

(word). 
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Bwakbal / . zi 

C«ns« to l.,.vo , ^ 

or possess, ^ j-payu pas. 

Bwnkba 1 ^ a. ^ ^ ^ 

'I’llibu *“!•«!. 

I Xhlp^to>psisu‘|myi. 

Mil bwata. 


. f Ma bwata. 
Want, < j\iu thiyela. 
[ Md tliiwo. 


{ Giwo, ti*. Giso, reflex. 

Oil (Giyi), pus. 
GipiUo.pdso-puyi, causal. 
Give back fLcti giwo-gUo-giyi, 

= return,\ ut supra. 

Give again f Anaiyu giwo-giso-giyi, 
(more), ). ut supra. 

'Bluwo, tr. 


S 


Take, pug_ 

Btapdto*pn80*payi, causal. 
r tr. 

T.tkeback (see N Leso, reflex, 
return), j Leti, pas. 

C.Lcputo*pdso-payi, raus. 
Take again f Atiuiyo blawo-bldso.bidyi, 
(more). [ ut supra, 
ile saved, Bleuo (bleimo) (see live.) n. 

f Blenpato, tr. 

Blenpdso, reflex. 

V Blfiipdyi, pas. 

Bletipapdtu^pdpaso-pdpayi, 

L ruusal. 

Be well, Neuwo or Nyuwo, n. 

Neupato. Neuto, tr. 
Neupaso. Neu-*o, reflex, 
('lire, make Ntnipdvi. Neiiti, pus. 
well, Neupu))dto-papasu-papa« 

yi, c. of neuter. 
Neupato-paso*)>dj), c. of tr. 
f^Khlainto. tr. 

. I KlilatiidO, reflex. 

* I Klilainti, pas. 

’ Khlum pato-puso-payi, c. 
Llvhliim papdto. Double c. 

r Bmimo, 11 . 

Kimbu dyuino, com. gender. 

, ^ liimsukpa dyumo, mas. 
‘^BiiiBungma dyumo, foem. 


sti I))'. mar, 


Be li.ind 
some 


{ Rim pdto, tr, 

Rimba pawo, com. 
gender. 

Rimsdkpa pdwo, mas. 
Rimsongma pawo, foem. 

Be mature, I dyu.oo, tern. 

^ ^ * [ (no neuter). 

Mfakts mature,■rSwdluoha pdwo, m. 
or adult, \Swdlomi pawo, 

^Sokticlia dyumo, m. 

Be strong, < Soktimicha dydmo, f. (no 
(. neuter). 

Make strong, ( Soktieba pawo, m. 
Strengthen, ^ Soktimicha pawo, f. 
Grow, Bate, n. 

{ Bar pato, tr. 

Bar paso, reflex. 

Bar payi, pas. 

Bar pdpato-pupaso- 
papayi, double cans. 
Decay, Sydwo or Sheuwo, n. 

fSyo pato, tr- 

Decay it, J Syo paso, refi»*x. 

Make decay, | Syd pdyi, pas. 

(^8y<5 papdto. &c, causal. 

rKuwo, tr. 

C 4 . 1 Kuso, reflex, 
oteal, ] jr * • 

Rob • J"’*®- 

Kdpdto. &c. c. 

LKupapato, double e. 

Murder, Sato (see kill), 

r ilunto, tr. 

Hanso, reflex. 

Cheat, 'I Hanti, pas. 

I^Hanpdto. causal. 

Accompany (Nungl 

pronoun), J Kwungkl.o lawo, n. 

Cause to accom*/Kwangklio Idpdto-pdso- 
puny, \ jiayi, tr. c. 

fWdto, tr. 

reflex, 
pas. 

l^Wapdto, &c. causal. 
Remiiin with, Kwdn<;klio bwakico. n. 
Cause to remain j Kwdngkho bwapd-- 
with, \ to, causal. 

Sit. Niso, n. compare with the next. 

Seat or set down, 

' kJNisipato, 0. 


f wato, 

, .1 Waso. 

Leave. qtutX 


* Compare Xewdri lyd-limri ju, and lydae ju; lyd^hma juye-ki or yd, and lydse 
juyeki or ya. Also Udyu Bang-clio diiiii. Baiig-mi duin ; Baiig'Cho )tdko or 
thumto and Bangmi thumto or paku. Tlie Bahing verbs dyumo and pdwo have 
the usual characteristics, given often afore. Rimo is a primitive neuter, whose 
causal IS rtmpato. 
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rNi^Oi tr. 

N»so, reiW. 

Seat,' Nui, pas. 

I Nipato, causal. 

^NipBpHto, double causal. 

Stand, Kapo, n. 

Make stand, Uamp&to, c. 

HeinMin f Rnpaoiruo h^akkn, n. 
standing, \ Rape mokUfv bwukko, n. 

rUam pato uiokho 
Keep him standing,^ bwiikko.* 

LRap^UL'iio bnapato. 
rBn-uko or liokko, ti, (to 
Be erect, s recunibeni). 

[ Rnpo (to sitter). 

Stoop, Khumo, II. 

Make stoop, Kliutn pato, &c. c. 

Lie down. OIoao, n. 

Lay down, Glesipato^pa^n-payi. c. 

Get up (to a sitter), Kapo, n, (see stand). 
Get lip (to a j Bwuko n. (see 
recumbent), ( be erect). 

Make get up^ Bwong puto. Kam pato. 
Full (beinc), I)oko. n. 

Cause to fall, Dotu; puto-paao>payi, c. 

Slip down, rT>i.i' 

Slide down, xBhluvvo, n. 

Cause to sli,. or slide, 

* ’k pay». C. 

Get on, mount, Wosno, n. 

Cause to mount, Wopato-paso-payi, c. 

Dismount, Yuwo, n. 

Cause to dismount, Yupatn-paso-payi, c. 

rJyu’o, tr. 

Put, place, put down,) reflex. 

denosit ■ r®*- 

^ ’ I Jyulpato, causal. 

Ljyulpapato, d. c. 

ThW. iin C tiuppn. tr. 

T • \ Hon^so. Guiuso, reflex. 

Lift, raise, 

Cause to take up, 1 P*i*o, <•, 

pato, etc J 


/ Grepto, tr. 
Gri 


Tbroir ' 

* I Grepti, pus 

l,Grem pato, &c. c. 

{ Dato, tr. 

Daso, reflex. 

Diiti, pas. 

Dapato, &c. causal, 


Keep, Jjullo, tr. (sec place). 

r Roto, tr. 

, j R^so, reflex. 

Snatch away. ( 

pato, Sic. c. 

Throw away, f Waldo, tr. 

^ipiumlcr, " I faew Abandon), 
lit* near, Nenthft dyuum, n. 
Approxiiimle, Nentha dyumpato, tr. 

Be distant, Brahii d>uino. Hrawo, n. 
I-,. ^ f Brapato, fkr, tr, 

IS ancp, *1^ jj|.at)a dyuiiipato, c tr. 

Urinsj (see come. rPito. tr. 
piwo: pito is) Biso, reflex, 
trans. or cans.) Piyi, pas. 

— iinike come), l^l'ipiito, &o, cuiishI, 

Um,.x down (.er ^^',, 0 . rrflex. 

i uwo r. •: .... ... 


down). 
Brins; 


\ Yuli. ])jis. 

U’ 


Send, 


u|>at«i, &c. c. 

, ^Kuto, ir. 

^ Vj Iviiso, reflex. 

Kuwo=.:=:COme 

(.Kupiito, &r. (I. 

Fetch, Blatiia diwo. n. (to t«k« co.) 

^ 1 / Blatlia diiidto-paf»o- 

Cause to fetch,, ^ 

L ptiyi, tr. c. 

r Cato, ir. 

Take awav J 
lake away, < , 

l^l^il'ato, causal. 
rPhli-uno, tr. 

I Phil.so. r-llex. 

1 Phii-yi, pas, 

LPhli-pato, ifec. ciiusal. 

C iviVo, tr. 

^ . I Kurso, reflex. 

Carry, bear, 

LKurpato, iScr. c. 

("Siwo, tr. 

Hold, t-ike itij Siso, ifllex. 
hand, grasp,T Siyi, pas, 

[^Siputo, tkc, cau-'ul. 

f jato, tr. 

Jasojt reflex. 

.Support, IJa'i, pu«. 

l^rCipaio, ^c. c. 

Let it ffill, ITrlin giwo. 

Fall (thing), iTto, n. and a. 

Make fall or fell, ITpato, c. and l/co 
Enter, W6gno, n. 


• In conjugation, this compound verb preserves the ttuns. of rampato and the 
neuter of bwakko blended in one conjugation Sec grammar. 

^ Jaso gives Jase, it is (s»lf) auppoited, and Jaso or Japaso must be used for 
“Be supported,” tbougli there be a passive formed from Jati ===; support mo. 
All this results from the imperfect development of the passive voice which has no 
imperative of the 2iid pei^un. 
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Cam to eiitat, fWdpito, e. 

AHmiti Inmt, \Woudo, tr. 
lasue, GtSiruoy in 

Caase to la^uf, Gld|ULt(». Glfindo. 
Ascend climb tree, Wdj:iio, n. 

AM'piid =3 come U|i, slope, Kuwo^ V 
Ascend :s ((Oup, slope, Hatiulawo./ ' 
Descend =:(Oine down* Ydwo, n. 
Descend =: down. H&jru lawo, n. 
Deiceod k= climb down tree* Qlu{(no» n 

] JwjW'wo. ] there, here. 

ArmctK dwaKpiwo, ) ’ 

[,ifwukko» n.* 

fjwdngdip&to, ^ 

Canse to arrive, < Jixdngpipdto, > tr. 

nJaaiigpdto, ^ 
Depart, Gldgno (issue). 

Cause to depart, Gldputo, Ac. 
precede, Gnella ydiigso, inti. 

Cause to precede, Gnalla yongpdto or 
yokto reflex. 

Follow, Ndtha yungso, intr. 

« ^ « 11 ( Ifbtlia yongpdto, ref 

( uu.e to follow, ) ' 

Attend on, Kwongkho liwakko. n. 

Disappear, Kbleuso, ipflex. (see bide) 

^ , / Khleuto, tr. 

tau8etod.Mppe«r,|g,,,^^^,;p^^ 

Appear, KwaiQSO paso, reflex. 

Make appear, Kwainso pawo. tr. 

Make me appeal, Kwaii^o pa}i, pas. 

Be lost, lose, Sliduto, ii, and a. 

Cause to lose, lose it, Shcopdto-pdso- 
pnyi, c. 

r Lamo, tr. 

Search, < Ijatnso, reflex. 

I, Lamyi, p is. 

fLam pdto, tr. 

C anse to search, < Lam paso, leflez. 

l^Lam puyi, pas. 
f Tiwo, ti. 

Find, ^ Teso, relies. 

I, lay I, pas. 

I Ta pato, tr. 

Cause to And, < Tn peso, reflex* 

I Ta pay I, pas. 

Begin, Prdiiso, n. 

rPidiisi pato, tr. 

Csuse to begin, ! Piuiui peso, leflez. 

I^Piensi payi, pai. 


1 Rylpo, n. 
JRyi 


Qtid, 

Be andad, j Ryim p&to, &e tr. 

End It, rTbenmo, tr. 

Oanae to bo J Tbeumso, reflex, 

ended, or | Tlieamyi, psi. 

flniab, (.Tlieiim paco, &c, causal. 

Come, Piwo, n. Rdwo, n, 

{ Pipato. RdpHto, tr. 

Pipdso. Rdpdso, reflex. 
PipdyL Bdpdyi, pas. 
Pipdpdto. Bipflpfito, d. o. 
Go, Diwo,t n. Lawo, n. 

{ Llpdeo, Dipdto, tr. 
LApdso. Dipdso, refl. 
L&payi. Dipayi, pa». 
CoiiUnne, Bwskko, n. (sit) 

r Bwapato, tr. 

Cause to continue, < Bwdpiiso, leflex. 

(, Bwapdyi, pas. 

Get out of tbe/Yongso, n. 
way, \Lum pl^imo, tr. 

Yokto, ti. Lampldii* 
pato, tr. 

Yongbo. reflex. Lam- 
pl^tipaxo, It flex. 
Yukii, pss. Liniw 
pleiipayi, pas. 

Wait, Bwakko, u (sit). 

Cause to wait, Bnangpito-pdso-payi. 

{ Rimdo, tr, 

Rimao, reflex. 

Kimdi, pas. 

Rimpdto, &o. c. 

. / here, J Jwak diwo, ji. 

^ \theie, I Jwak pi wo, n. 

n ^ /Jwak diiidto, &c 

OaOM to .rr..e, 

{srwr'’ 

Cause to depart / Glupato, &e. c. 

or disniiss, 

Return, lidto, n. 

Causa to return, I^pfito, &c. | back. 
Be high, grow, Bfiru, n. 

Make high, Bar-pfilo»pdso pdyi, c. 

glow It, X * , 

Be laige, big, Gnolo driimo, n. 

Make big or enlarge, Gnolo thyumto or 
dydinpato, &o. c. 

Be tat, SydnedwOgJ d. 


Cause to clear 
the way or 
mike get out^ 
of the way, 


• Jwskko =arriTe eimpU, The adyuncts tell whelber by going (diwo) or by 
coining (piwo). 

t See Uke away" Into, :== cause to go but not*,ttsed so. 

t Syd flesh : iieuba =* good i nettwo =« be goo4, wbenoe neugom, I aas gooA 

8 V 
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FatUn, Sy4neupltOy &e. e. 

Be thill. Ryeinmo, ii. 

Make tliiiit Ryemp&io, 8te» c. 

Increesi*, Baro, n. 

Cense to increase, B&r pato» &o. c. 

Deerease, Sj^-wo, n 

Cease to decrease. Syd p6to, &c. o. 

Be good, Neuwo, n. 

{ Neuto. tr, ' 

Neu pkto, &c. 0 . 

Be bad, Md neuwo, neg. 

Make bad, Md neuto, &c. c. n. 

{ G«ipto, tr. 

Gepio, reflex. 

Gapti* paa. 

Grimpdio, &o* causal. 
Deduct from or lessen, Sy6 pato, tr. 
(decrease). 

f Cbd-pno, tr. 

Cbd BO, reflex. 

(earth), 'l Clidyi, pas. 

tCh6|idto, &e. e. 

Kdku (kukko), tr. def. 

J Kongso, (F) refl. indef. 

Kdngyi.* 

^Kdiig pdto, &c. c. 

{ Jdio, tr. 

Jdso, reflex. 

J6ti. PM. 

Jopdto, &c. 0 . 
rPbdto, tr. 
a ] Phuso, reflex. 

Phuyi.t psisire. 

tPhu pdto, &G. e. 

{ Kliirnmo, tr. 

Khleumso, reflex. 
Kbleamyi, pu..... 
Khleuiii pdto, causal, 

{ Riko (rikko), tr. 

Ringso, reflex. 

Ringyi, pas. 

Ring pidto, &c. caussl. 


Ndto, tr. Prdto, tr. 


n 4 V rnato, cr. rreto, ir. 

Gather, reflex. Pr^o, reflex, 

11'“®’' i Niyi, p*.. PriyJ, p. 

Ni M: 0. PiiSpito, 

&C.C. 

rRuku, tr, 

w j 4 J Rw^gs^** reflex. 

Biadicate, < 

(^Rungpdto, &o. oaoaal. 

siww, I 

r Updto, tr. 

Cause to fell, i Updw, reflex. 

[ UpAyi, pu. 
rTheiilo, tr. 

o j ^ 4.41 ] riieulso, reflex. 

Breed cattle, > ,y,; 

I^Thedlpato, &c. causal. 

{ Chwaio, tr. (cut). 
Chwdtso, reflex* 
Chwary.; pea. 
Cbwaipdto, &C. enua, 

S Chdri pawo, tr. 

Chdn pdso, reflex. 

Chan pdyi, pas. 

Cbari pd|idtfi, causal. 

t W6kko, tr. 

Wbiigsii, reflex. 
Wdngyi, pas t 
Wdngputo, caUftul. 

{ Krito, tr. 

Kriio, reflex. 

Krill, paa. 

Kripdto, &c. C. 

{ Kbwdro, tr. 

KUwarso, reflex. 

Kbwdryn pas. 

Khfrdrpdto, c. 

^ Jyappo, tr. 

D . ] JysDiso, reflex, 

®"y»)Jyamyi. pas. 

(, Jyampato &c., causal. 


* Kongyii aays field, dig me. Dig for me is koktigf. lud dig for him koktigfao. 

t The reflex and paaaive forms of the verbs to digi to plough, to sow and 
all sui*h arc eschewad, becanae incapable of application by or to a human being 
and ihe oonairnctio ad aeiisoin stIU overruhiig any feeling of grammatical uni¬ 
formity with my Bneophiatijmtod informants. Tho transiuve and reflex forms of 
such verbs often ully with Hangarian definite end indefinite* 

{ Wongyi, seys tlie skin, and Wongso, says men to skin, Woktl or Woktigf, 
ssys one man to another, atrip off my gkin. So alio of shear/' &c. 
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TLdgno, tr. 
0^11 J LAo, reflex. 

®®"MLer. PM. 
LUpito, e.« * 


{ PhitOi tr. 

Phfiso, reflex. 

Ph&yi, pa«. 

Pii^pilto, o. 

{ Jyii giwo. tr. 

Jy4r g,.o, reflex. 
g'y‘. PM- 

Jyir gipitOy &e. e. 

{ Jyer ol&wo« tr, 

Jyar blfiso, reflex. 

Jyir bUyi. pae. 

Jy4r bl4pato, c. 

• rCli6 giio, tr. 

D.« J ^ b6*8o, reflex. 

P.y debtX chd.,,. p„. 

l^Chd-pito, 0 . 

{ Hikko, tr 
H.ng. 0 . reflex. 

Hingyi. pas. 

Hing pnto, flee, e. 

( ThapOp tr. 

Thfimao, reflex. 

Thamyi, pas 
Tham patOi flee. e. 

{ KhlyakkOy tr. 

Khlang pato, fltc. c. 
Make house, Khim pairo (see make). 
Make clothes f Wil p&wo (see make). 
fSale panne, tr. 

) S4!e pHnso, reflex. 

^ * I Sale pan) Ip pas. 

l^Sale panpdtOp flee. e. 

Weare, Wa p&wo (supra). 

{ Phy^rop tr. 

Phyhrso. reflex. 

Phyflryi, pas. 

Phybrpflto, flee. e. 

r Khn-tOp tr. 

KbntOp reflex. 

-- ] Khr,,.; pu. 

l^Khi^ito, flte. c. 

Work mine, ithini kokko (dig). 

Work iroDp Syal touppo (beat). 

{ Singchokkop tr. (plane). 
Singohongaop reflex. 
StogchoDgyi, p». 
Singohongp&tOp fleo, 0. 

{ Kh&pi Iwfikto, tr. ^nead). 
Khapi Iwingso, reflex. 
Khdpi Iwdkti. ims. 

Kbdpi Iw6ngpftt0| flte. c* 


I Ming- 


gno. u 


Roast, < 


{ ’Kiaro, tr. 

Kim, reflex 
Klflp |)ae. 

Ktpito, fltc. e. 

Be eookedi be prepared 
(noe)p 

Oauic to be cookedp | 

Be ripe (fmlt), Jiwo, n. 

Kipenp Jip&tOp fleo. o. 

Boi], Ki«ro, (cook). 

"GrdmdOp tr. 

Giflmao, reflex. 

Grflmdi, pas. 

LGrdinpiltOp c. 

{ Cheowop tr. 

CheosOp reflex. 

Cheoyip pas, 

Cheo p£tOp fltc. e. 

Cut with scissors, Krito (shear). 

r S^wop tr. 
Sesn, re^x. 

ing, or aawp 1 S^yip pas 

LSepatOp flee, r 

{ HdtOp tr. 

Hdso, reflrx. 

Hdyip pas. 

HopatOp flee. e. 

Be torop Jito. n, 

{ ChitOp tr. 

Chiao, reflex. 

Chiyi, paa, 

Chipito. (kc. 0. 

Be split, Yflao, r^ex. 

YfetOp tr. 

Yflyip pas. 

Ydpato, flee, c 
Be broken, Jing«o, reflex. 
rJtkkOp tr. and n. 

Rmak J ■^*”**®» 

i Jinjyi, pas. 

(Jingp&tOp flto. c. 

Be burst, Bukko, n. 

{ Pwakko or Pukko, tr. 
Pwangsop reflex, 

Pwangyip pas. 

Pwangpdto, fleo. c. 

Kiwo, tr. (cook). 

Kito, reflex. 

Kiyi, pas. 

,KipdtOp fleo, causal. 

^HetOp tr. 

\ HdsOp refltx. 
i Hdyi, paa. 

C HdpdtOp flu. c. 

8t2 


Split, 


Breifp 


DIatilp 
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J PhyaklOt tr. 

Thyang^o, reflex. 

Defdcatei ] Thyangji, pas. 

i.Tbyangp4to, &c. c. 

Be ahtrpi byamao* reflex. 

{ Syappo, tr. 

Syaropato. See o 
Be blunt, Klilnmso, rrilex. 

rKhlamto, tr 

Make blunt j Khlum^o, reflex. 

(or spoil), I Khl inti, p»s. 

I^KhUinpato, Ike. r. 

Be sbaVen, Dungso, leflrx. Dukko, n. 
I'Diikto, tr. 

HK.V. J Ibinuso, reflex. 

Bbake, ^ 

LDungpato. See, c. 

fj&o.reaex. 

Be him, I ’ 

MAe still, f j?!"’ *'■ 

Mskehrm | e. 

Be contained, Ringen, nfli-X 

TRikto, tr. 

( ontflin, j Ringao, reflex. 

11 old. \ Kikti, pas. 

t^RinKp^to, &c. c. 

Be snataiiK d. JaskO (<»ee Be firm). 
Sustain, J£to (see Make him), 
lie retained. Tyangso, reflex. 
rTynkko, ir. 

Retain. J Tyaiigso. reflex. 

]\eep in, jTyangyi, pas. 

l^TyaiiLpatii. &c. c. 

Ooxe out, Cbappo. n. 

I Cbaro pato, tr. 

, .1 Cham pnao, leflex. 

Malceoose out, < Cnam {.6,1, ,..s. 

l^Chain papal o, c. 

Be full (belly), Ru gno, ii. 

i llu p&to, tr. 

Ru pRso, reflex* 

Ru p6,>, |a. 

Rfl p^patci. See, e. 

Be full (vessel), Dyammo, u. 

{ Dyam p6io, tr. 

Dyam piso, reflex. 
Dyam payi. pai. 

Dyam pdji^to, o* 
ite empty, ^sykci dyflmo, n. 

{ Asy^ti pawo, tr. # 
ts}6ti ii4bo, reflex* 

As,6t. |.a,i. pas. 

Asydti I fijiato, &C. c« 

Shine, Cbyfiro. n* 

Cause to shine, Cbyarp4to-p4so-pi/^ o. 


Be dark, Namrikko, n. 

TNamring p£to, tr. 

Darken, J Nemring ,.^o, reflex. 

’ I Namriiig |rayt, pus. 
tNnmrmg pkpAto. dec c. 

Be luminous, Hauhau dyiimo, n. 

Make luminous Hauhau pfiwo, tr. 

Blow as aind, Khtto, n. By^io, n. (fly). 

C..« .o bi... { 

Flow us water, Gw^kko (go) 

Cause ti> flow, Gwaiig p4ta, Stc, c. 
Flower, n<Sto, n. 

Cause to flower, Bdp&to, &c. c. 

Fiuir, Sito, n 

Ciuse to fiuit, Si-patn, Sec, c. 

Be iipe (timt only), Jiwo, n. 

Ripen, Ji| dto, c. 

Be iipe as giam £ic , Ming*gno, n. 
Ripen, Ming pato, Stc, c. 

Be hot, Ql6 wo, n. 

Heat. Gl^paio, &c. c. 

Be (old (thing only), Clihikko, n. 

Miike cold, Obhing pato, ^c. r* 

Be rotten, Jippo, n 
M ike rotten, Jinip6to, Sec, c. 

Be raw, Aibekhl dydmo, n. 

Mike riw, Aclieklili pawu tr. 

Be lighted (lamp), Howo, n. 

rUdpdto, tr. 

Light (lamp), 

* ' ‘ 'M Honayi, paa. 

I^Hupapato. c. 

Be kindled (file), (Chiyamao, reflex* 

S Khryapto, tr 
Khryameo, ullex. 
Kbiyainti, pas. 

Kill yam pato. c. 

Be burnt (destioyed by fiie), Deuppo, n. 

rDeum pfito, tr. 

i> i. J Dtiiim pRso, reflex. 

Burn It, 

(^Deum pdpato, o« 

{ eUwd-wo, tr. 

Clme-pato, c. 

Be buried ( = buiy tbyseU), 'ihiniso,r. 
/Thinimo, tr. 

Bur, It, n:'«“‘ 0 .r.flrx. 
y ihiiiiyi, pHb. 

(.Tbimpato, Sec. c. 

Be melted (= melt thyself), Ydngso, r. 
Yoag pfitoy tr. 

Melt it, Y6iig payi. pas. 

,Ydng pBpfito, &G. c. 

Be congealtd, Jfiuildyfiraoi o. 
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Congeal it, Jimi pi^iro, tr« 

{ Khuppo, tr. 
Kliumio, reflex. 
Kiiumyii paa. 
Khum See, o. 
Be collected, Kbumso, supra, 

^ Hammo, tr. 

Spread, \ 

^ * I Hamyt. pas. 

^Ilamp&to, Stc. c. 
rTnkko, tr, 

Shnieont, | Yniig-o, reflex. 
Appoition, I Yoiigyi. pus. 

LYoiii pdeo, &c, c. 

Separate, Uh„a„ggo, reflex. 
Setapartwith.. 

out duision. i'-ni o 

’ ^^Phwaiig pdto, &c. c. 

Set together, Khuppo (see Collect). 

Ohyakko, tr. 


Fold, 


Divide (by cuttiiie, 
&c, what whole), 


Unite, join, what 
divided or broken, 


Chyangao, reflex. 
Chyani^yi. pas. 
CUyangpdto, Ac. c. 
Khiyapto, tr. 
Khiyamso, reflex. 
Khryamyi, pas. 

, Kliryam pato, c. 

S Sapto, tr. 

Saniso, reflex. 

Sapti, pas. 

Sampdto, &c. c. 
Uiiknot, rPrwdkko, tr. 

Loosen, J Ptnangao, leflex. 

Unseam, | Piwangyi, pas. 

Untold, l,Prviani( pdto, c. 

{ Bia-wo, tr. 

Bia-so, reflex. 

Biayi, paa. 

Bidpnto, &c. c, 

Biapapliro, il. c. 

^ llul-do, tr. Hul-so, reflex. 
Mix, } tiul-di paa. 

C llul-pato, &c. c. 

Unmtx. Si'piiate J Phwukko. 
what mixed, I (See Separate ) 

^Gi&kso pdwo, tr. 
Acquire, gain by j Oidkao pdno, refl. 
l.tbour or earn, j Qidkao pdyi. paa. 

Grdkso papdto,^c. 


Save, (what 
earned,(see 
collect), 


Squander, 


f Blenpdto. Khuppo, tr, 
Uleiipdio. KhumsOf lefl, 
Blenpiyi. Khnmyi, paa, 
Blenpdpdto, Khampdto,o* 

{ Wdrdo, ti. 

Warso, reflex. 

Ward!, paa. 

Wdrpato, o. 

WarpdpdtOi d. c. 


Unfold, 


Shut, 


Press, 
Squeeze, 


Flepto, tr. 

Fleinso, reflex. 

Pleptl, pas. 

Flempdto, &c. c. 

Prwakko, tr, 

Piwanxso, reflfX. 
Prwangyl, pas. 

Prwang pdto, Ae. c. 

{ HdCko, tr. 

Us,";;;: • 

Hdiig pdto, Ac. c, 

Tyakko, tr. 

Tyangso, reflex, 

Tyangyi. pus. 

Tyang pdto, c, 

{ Tunto, tr. 

Tirasn, reflex. 

Timti, pas. 

Tmipnto, c, 

Timpapato, d. c. 

^Nippo, tr. 

Compress or \ Kimto, reflex, 
Expiebs, J Nimyi, pas 

CNunpato, Ac. c. 

{ Lipto, tr. 

Lunso, reflex. 

Lipti, pas. 

Limpato, Ac. o. 

Tuin topsy turvy, Huldo, tr. (mix). 

f Tyalto, tr. 

Tyalso, reflex. 

Tyalyi. pa.. 

Tyal pdto, Ac. c, 

{ Prwakko, tr. (see unfold). 
Prwangso, reflex, 
Prwangy.. pa.. 

Prwang pdto, Ac. c. 

Be loose, slack, Thyelvimdydmo, n. 

{ Thyelvim pawo, tr. 
Thyelvimp4Ho,refl. 
Thyelvim payi, pas. 
Thyelvim papato, c. 
Be tight, Muske dyumo, a. 

Tighten, M uske pawo, tr. 

{ ( hukko, tr. 

( hdngso, reflex. 
Chdngyi,pas. 

Oliung pato, Ac. c, 

{ Prokko, ti. 

Prong. 0 , «fl«. 

Prongyt, pas. 

Prong pdto, e. 

{ Kdra pdwo, tr. 

Kdra pdso, reflex. 

Kdra pdyLpas.' 

Kdra pdpdto, o. 

Unpack, Prwdkko (see unrol). 
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Climb or get upi f WdicnOy n. 

tree. &c, I Wopfito. 
Gome downy Ydwo. n. 

r KwidOy tr. 

Put on (firr)y < Kw&«Oy reflex, 

(Kw&diy pas. 
r Nuo, tr 

Take off (fire), 4 Nuo, reflex. 

[Niti, pal. 
fP»ko. tr. Wondo 

Put 


at in J j 

(fohd),'| j 


• 1 2 

Piiit!8o. r. Woiuo. I So s 

^ Pingyi. p. Woiiyi. Z 

I Piiiepato, &c. Woor | ^ Sa 

L pdrn. J {£ 

^Glfundo, tr, > 

n. «t I GIrdnao, refl. 

Pull out, / ni / I I See nine, 

I &c, c. J 


Pour in ^liquid), Ptko (anpre). 

{ Dato, tr. 

Daeo. reflex. 

Diti.p-s 
Dapito, d:c. c. 

{ Ywto, tr ^ 

Ydio, reflex. 1 

\uyi, pas. down. 

Yupatut I 

c. J 

J Lwakto. tr. 

Lwangao, reflex. 

-- |Lwakti,p... 

[LwangpfitOt &c c. 

{ KutOy tr. 

Kuio. reflex. I See Kowo, 
Kuyi, paa. fcome up. 
KupatOy tr c.J 

Stop* stay (to going f Jaso (reflect, or 
man), \ Intrans.) 

Stop bun, stay biniy Jato, tr. 

Stay or «itop me, Jati, paa. 

Cause bim to stop, /Jdpato-pfiso- 

•tay, lP*y»i c- 

{ Tyakko. tr. 
TyfingiOf reflex, 
Tyansyi, pas. 
Tyang pato, &c, c. 

{Tjakko, .Dpra. 

Let go, Lficbo giwo. 

{ Liio chapba pfiwo, tr. 

Lane cbapba pa^ refl. 

Lane cbapba pdyf, pna. 

Lane cbapba pdpfito, ficc. d.C. 

{ Yallo, tr. 

Yfilso, reflex. 

Y<1 ,h pu. 

Yfil|4to, c. 


Shoot, < 


r Phdiephdte pfiwo, tr. 

Polish, < Phdlepbdle pfiso, reflex. 

i. Pb^lephdie | ^i, pu. 

Be polished, Phdlephdle dyumo, n. 
Cause to be J Phdleplidle dyumpfito- 
polished. I paao-payi, o. 

{ Sheumo, tr. 

Slieumiit, reflex. 

Sheumyi, p.,. 

Slienm p&to, &c. c. 

{ Hoko, tr. 

H6..g.o, reflex. 

Hongyi, pa*<. 

Honxp^to, &c. 0 . 

'Appo, tr. 

Amso, reflex. 

Amyi, paa. 

.Ampdto, &c c. 
x„ . fCliyutdo, tr. 

T."r'n™k, J 

f C h^wo, tr. 

Clidso, reflex, 
rope, ') CHcyi. pas. 

[Chdpato, c. 

Be like, resemble, Deu-wo, n. 

Make like, Deu pato paao.pdvi, r. 

Be while or clear. Babum dyumo, n. 

... , rSubum pawo, tr. 

1 I . j Bubum paso, reflex. 

"‘■’tO" Uubttmpdyi. p.,. 
.nd cle.n.e, ^ ^ 

Be wet, Jiso, reflex. 

{ Jito, tr. 

Jis(», leflex. 

Jiti, pas. 

Jipfiio, &C. c. 

Be dry, Syeu-wo, n. 

Make dry, Syeu-pato*p&ao*payi, c. 
^Blnto, tr. 

Dry in sun, < Blaao, reflex. 

C Blfiti, pHi. 
rGraindo, tr. 

Diyatfire, | 

[Gfampdto, Ac. c. 

Be flavoursome, Bidgno, n 

M.ke fl.rour.ome f 
or fl.voar It, ^Br^p.,!. p... 

Be sweet, Jijim dyumo, n. 

M.k. {}«» «• 

Be sour, Phokko, n. 

Make sour, Phong pfito*pfiso-pfiyl| c. 

Be bitter, Kfiwo, n. 

Make bitter, Kipfito-pfiso-pfiyf, c. 
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Be knotted, Khlngso, reflex. 

fKhikto, tr. 

Knot it, J Khingio, reflex. 

Make knotted, Khikit, pai. 

LKhmgp&to, &o. 0. 

Be great, Ondio dyflmo, n. 

Make great, Gndlu panro, tr. 

Be email, Yake or Kocliim dydmo, n. 
Make small, Ydke or Kacliim pawo, tr. 
Be heavy, Hyallo, n Hyalba dyumo, n 
Make heavy Hyalpato, tr. 

Be light, / tlammo, n 
(levis),\Hamba dyumo, n. 

Make light, Hampato, ti. Hampapdto, c. 
Be hard Tiiigko dyumo, n 
Harden, Tiiigko paara, tr. 

Br soft, Lobo dydmo, n. 
bofteii, Lobo pnwo, ti 
Be etraiKlU, Dydmo, ii, 

Straighten, Dyampaco.pfiao-payi, o. 

Be crooked, Guko, n. 

C Kuko, tr. 

Crook It J 

*1 Kungyt, paa. 

l,Kung pfito, &c 0. 

r Kliino or 1 

Be nch =3 have, ^ Khiba dyumo, I n. 

[Bnah, J 

{ Thipato, &c, c. 

Ihiha d\ uinpato- 
pdso payi, c 
Baalapato. 

TMd tliiwo 

Be poor, < Ma thibu dyumo. 
l,Ma bwala. 

r Ma ihiba pawo. 
Impoverish, s Ma thi | atu 

L Ma bwala pato. 


Adteubs akb Pbeposiiionb 
Compared 

Come, Pi wo. 

Come in (into thefKhyimd gwdre ptwo 
house), (, or wogno. 

Come out fof the icKhyimatola piao or 
bouse), 2 Glugiio 

Come back, to rear, Notha piwo. 


Come on, to front, Gndlla piwo. 

Come up YakUateupiwu or Kdwo. 
Come down, Yakhayru pt«vo or Liiwo. 
Come baek = tLdioko piwo, ur 
return, i Leto, 

Come again (lepeat- (\naiyo or 
ing), C AuR-piwo. 

Come once, Kwd b&ld piwo. 

Come twice, Nip pdid piwo 
Come thrice. Sap pdla piwo 
Come four times, Lep pala piwo. 

Come five times, Gno paid piwo 
Come SIX times, Rd pdla piwo. 

Come seven times, Chd pala piwo. 
Come eight times, Yd \ eld piwo. 

( ome nine times, Ghd pala piwo 
Come ten times, Kwaddyuni paid piwo. 
Come together, C Kwado pine ur idne, 
(place), t (verba in plural) 
Come at once, C Kwd baU pme, (piiie is 
(time), ( plutal). 

Come near, Nentha piwo 
( ome close to him. Wake pumdi piwo. 
Come apait. Hare piwo. 

Come far away, Braba piwo. 

Come with, Kwungkbo ptwo. 

Come with roe, Go iiung piwo. 

Come alone, Globe piwo 

Come without f ““"‘J*' 

’ * * I Harem mantbi piwo. 

Come toward, f W-k* P«wo. 

me, thee, him, 

' ’ ' C Ake la piwo. 

Come as far as tbisl •», vi. 

or here, tb.t or I 

there, J ““**** P'*®- 

Come quiokiy, instantly, Bdcheu piwo. 
Come slowly, W akha piwo. 

Comeby.ndby,\®'*5'^''‘*^"S«» 

^ piwo. 

Come silently, Libs piao 

Come early, Bacheu piwo. 

Come late, Wakha piwo. 

Gome at sun*riae, Namdhamna* piwo. 
Come at auu-set, Kam wamtana* piwo. 

c».. 

Come over fby top), Khwdtoko* piwo. 


* These and all atmilara are imperatival gerunds. See verbs. When the expres¬ 
sion IS impel ative the gerund v gii » affixed to the Imperative form of the wb t 
whan it IS tiidicative, to the mdtcattve form. Come loitenngly is hamg iuitered^ 
come. Ihis is one ol the many affinities with tbs Dravirian tongues. 
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wo 


Come under by THilyn tang sliigiioko* * * § 
beneaih, \ pi wo* 

Come (hiough (by midUIe), 

Oome between^ Alnnbn Idn. piwu. 

tome across, /G|“S'“'ko P*wo. 

\,GlUfto piwo 

Come \thi8 \ j /Ydae harobal pi 
lo Jtbat / *\liarebambaj v 
Come constantlv, Pisosfuo bwakko. 
Come sometimes, Kayikavi pino. 

Come ever, Sadai -f 

* I piwu. 

Come never, Gyanaijo m& piwo. 

Never comt* again,Gyanstyo ana ma piwo. 
Come to, at tbi^ aide, Yckbola p wo. 
Come by this sidei Yiklioldng piwo 
C me to, al, that aide, Mckhnid piwo« 
Come by that aide, hUkhula ig piwo. 

Oo t e on the rii;bt| Junuola piwo 
Come by the tight, Jumrolang piwo. 
Come on the left Per la piwo. 

Come by the left, Fcrolang piwo 
( ome to the e ist Namdh ipdi kliald piwo 
Come from the/Niim wa ndikhalaiig 
wests \ piwo 

Come towards the hua»e, Kbyimidpiwo 
Come fiom towards tbef Khyim lang 
house, pi«o. 

Go towards the plains 

Go as far as Nepal, Nepal sambh lawo. 
Give a little, Akachi giwo. 

Give much, £ko kiwo* 

Give secretly, Khlenso giwo. 

Give openly, Kwamso pdao giwo. 

Give gladly, Gyarsciio giwo 
Give sulkily, Ma gynrsUio gtwo. 

Give to day, Ana giwo 
Give to*morrow, DtlU giwo. 

He gave yesterday, S aiamti gipta. 


Give mutually Oi mose f 
Hit mutunlly, Tyenm mose. 

mutunlly. Led mose 
Kill mutufilly Sa mose*, 

(live contiiiurilly Gisogno bwakko* 
ilit oontinuHily, Teupsogno bwitkko. 
Sleep LOnliiuially, Ipsiaiio-bwakko 
Stiike forcihlv^ boktimi teuppo* 

Strike gently, "SS nkha teuppo 
A bouse, Khyim. 

Of 0 hou>e, Kliyiiii ke. Khyim diir 

To a house, a house, ^ Khyim (no 

* I signs) 

In a house, Khyim dt* 

Pi( m a house, Kbyim ding* 
i 3 y (inst ) bouse, Khyim mi. 

Into ( iihide) house, Khyima gwdre* 

Out of (outside) hoii^e, Kl yima tola. 

As fai Bb house, Khvitn sambh 
fowardH or at the house, Khyim Id. 
From vicinity of houde, Khyim lang 

“ ena'I-. 

Belmid’the house, | ^ 

m leai of, ) ^ 

On the house 1 
(touching), 

Uelow the house*) »•, , , 

(apart). ‘’“'8 

Fiom under/Khyim ke hdyu lang oi 
bouse, \ hayuding. 

In the underfert. i fl*!* 
ofliouae, )_K'>ynnkehaya j 

In the above of/Kbyim d taure di or 

house, \ la 

. e f Khyim ke nentha or 
Near the house,! 


* These and all simil irs are imperatival gerunds. See verbs. When theexpres 
sion IS imperative the geiund sign is affixed to the imperative foim of the verb 
when It It liidtcitive, to the indicative form. Come loiteriii..ly u having luitcied, 
come. This is one of the many affinities with the Druvirian tongues* 

f Mose dual of mowo, which apart = fight in cuinpusuion of several verbs 
EB do, make. 

X hk expresses vicinity, Khyim la, near, towards at, the house* whence 
la-m of vicinity and la*ng, from vicinity. So Di expresses iiiness, khyim di, in the 
house: whence dum, of in and di«ng from in* M final is attributive ^bee 
adjectives and participles e.^. ptba-me, 1 who come, I the comer, and kwd^ud 
me, the other one, and lala-m, red. 

§ Kfayim uentha the bouse is near and near the house, but the latter Is better 
with genitive sign: so also of khyim pumdi. Khyim a pumdi, the uoute Us side 
ID, also prevents the equivoque and is the true form for nesr the bouse* Neniba 
having lost its sense as a noun cannot take the d Nouns of place, however, take 
dim rather tfaau d, as Khyim dim pumdi, Itterallyi house m of side in. 
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'^“hoiis” } ""Rbifiba. 

At the house, 

’ \^Khylln nenlha. 

On account of Louse, ICLyim d&so. 


Ill lieu of bouse, or , ,, 

In exchange for house, ^ phle. 

Through the house, Khyim ilimbu long. 

Beyond the houee, { ‘u*"*'J“ 

' ’ t home Its beyond. 


liAUlKa Paepobitiohs. 


At this time, Yekhonadi. Gome near me, Wake pumdi piwo. 

At that time, Myekhonadi. Sit beside me, Wake la bwakko. 

At this place, Ye'lcedi. Sit on my kuee, Wa pbyemtodi bwakko. 

At that place, Myekedi. Sleep m his bosom, j^ibyemtodi ipo. 

In this year, Yem thoMi. Put on thy shoulder, f balamdi jeuUo. 

In th it year, Myem tho'di. Throw in or into the f Me di piko. 

In a little while, Gliyer Kwonemidt. fire, \ Mi gware piko. 

During, pending r Yem thomdia theum. Put on the fire, Ml taure jeuHo. 

this year, X Yem — thobadua. Take off from the fire, Mi taureng blawo. 

Pending bis coming, Haremma pi thim. Put on, upon, the table, Mej tdure jeullo. 

At home. Kbyim di. Tajce off from the J 

In, wttbm, the house, Khyim gwdre. table, X ^ ^ 

In the wilderness, Sabala di. Get on, or mount, the f Ghora taure 

In my band, Wa gu di* horse, X wogno. 

In, at, Dorjiling, Doijiling di Get oft, or dismount 1 Ghora taureng 

Go into the bouse, Khyiiu gwdre lawo, from, the horse, j gluguo. 

T ,. 1 . rGodi •N^akedi, P^t on the horse X 

Li me, in thee, J j Ghora taure jeullo. 

in uini, (Haremdi. Akedi, Take off fi'om the f Ghora taureng glun- 

Ile gave to me. Go giwa, horse (goods), X do or blawo. 

He took It r Go ding-* 1 On the head, Piya taure, 

from me, i Ga ding V blapta. f Kholi yeu.f 

thee, him, L Harem ding* J X Khoh gwayeu. 

He struck thee, Ga teufita. Put your cap on f Itdki i piya taure 

Tomb into the house, Khyim gwdre piwo. your head, X jeullo. 

Go into the house, Kliyiiii gndie lano. Put grass under J K kholi gwayeu (ni- 
Go into the water, Padku di wogno. his feet, X chasme^) jim jeullo, 

‘•'r.r “ '"T 

The inside of the house, Kh)im d gold, i Beneath, lower than, 1 Wa kholi ding 
The outsuie of the house, Kliyim d tola. my feet, f hayeu. 

Come from the outside rkhyini Le a Above your house T Ikhyim ding baten 

of the house, X tolang piwo is the canton- ^ la Ulanga bwagdi- 

Come fiom the inside f Khyiin d golang ment, (, kba. 

of the house, I glugno. f ^ *«l*y*» ding hayeu 

Come out fiom J Khvim diiiK a toldpmo J u„_-- '] ** ledikha jyap- 

the bouse, (. or Khyim dmgglugiiu. ’ L dikha. 

Go with me, Go uuiig lawo. Above the mouth is i Sheo hateu la neu 

Sit by*me, Wake puuidi bwakko. the nose, \ bwa. 

* More usual and correct perhaps is the inflective form Wake. But it is also 
equal my, Wakedi, in me or mine and Wakeding, from me or from my. 

t Guare in, Gwayeu = under. To the last answers ha-yeu the one, meanlnx 
what touches, the other, what touches not, but lies below ; so taure and ha-yeu, as 
to what IS above. 
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Below the mouth fSlito ha yeu la 
IS the chin» lytSli bwa. 

To, as far as, Nera. Fumdi. 

As far as Nepal, Nepal puindi. 

Towards Nepal, Nepal puiula. Nepal la. 
North of Nepal, Nepal ding Imteu la. 
Near Nepal, Nepal nenthsM 
Far from Nepal, Nepal ding biaba 
Towards night, Nairn ingiia (day aetting). 
Towards mom- f Nam sons (day being 
ing, ( born). 

In the night, Teugnachidi. 

In the day, Namtidi 

Cruel towards Ins C TamitawaVe la den* 
children, ( kha giba. 

Be kind towards (Wake la neuwo 
me and mine, cWa ta ke la neuwo. 
Sit above me, Wake ding hateu la bwako. 
Sit between us CWasike aliuibu di 
two, € bwako. 

Sit below him, Akedinghsyeu la bwako. 
Put on me Wake tauie jvulo. 

Put on him, Ake taure jyulo. 

The water comes from f Pwaku hateu 
abore and goes be--< lang yu, hs- 
low, L yeu la la. 

° h,‘lt { Syerte 6 gware d,. 

In the midst of the hill, Syerte a limbudi. 
At the bottom of the hill, Syerte a puindi. 
From top of bill, Syerte a gware ding 
From middle of bill, Syerte a limbu ding 
From the bottom of / Syerte i pum 
the bill, \ ding. 

He dwells below 5Wake dmg hsyeu la 
me, c bw6. 

He dwells above ( Wake ding hateu la 
me, t 

Sit on me. Wake taure bwako. 

Press under me. Wake hayeu lam chimna. 
(6nan = hill top; Ju)eu = tree top 
•r house top). 

Underneath, under /Khosmgba gwayeu 
the chair, \ or a gwayeu. 

Above, upon, the cGu taure or, 6u £ 
hand, t taure. 

Put under, below, / Mrj a gwayeu jy 
the Uble, 1 ulo. 

Take out from under ( Mej £ gw£ yenng 
the table, X bl£wo. 

Come through f Khyim gw£rim piwo or 
the house, ( Khyim I gwa long piwo. 
Qo through the hole, Alain lang glugoo. 


Go thtongh the river ( Fwaku di gwekho 
(wading), X glttgno. 

Go over the couch, [ 

Go over the river in f Dungs di woso 
boat, \ glugno. 

Go under the couch, Iik«o 

* I glugno. 

Come with me. Go nuiig piwo. 

[Am- 1 

Go with him, < or SDUngl£wo. 

I Harem- J 

Why should 1 go fGa nung marcho 
with ther, \ l£gna. 

Go without me, Go manthi l£wo. 

Strike with foice, Sokti mi teupo 
Strike without force, Sokti manthi teupo. 
Sit before me M a giialla di bwako. 

Sit behind me, Wa iiotha dt bwako. 
Before, behind f Lapcho £ gnalla dt. 

the door, \ Lapcho a notha la. 
Opposite, Vis-a-f Wa gnalla la. 

Yis-me, "I Wa gnalla di 
Sit at my side, Wake pumdi bwako. 
Towaids his side Ake a pumls. 

Id the middle, Ahmbu di. 

To, at, the side, Apumdi. 

{ Namrikso gnalla. 
Teugnnrht dyumtbeum 
Namm£ nktheum, 
Namm£ wairtheum 
Nam rikcbo beUdi. 

Nam. 

wamtana. 

Nam wancho beladi 
^Nam-wamaor 

After night fall, j St^wamtakl 

(.Nam riktako 
Since dawn, Didila mekeng. 

Before dawn, Didila gnall^ 

After dawn. Didila notha. 

Since I came, Gopitina mekeng. 

Before my arrival, Gojokpicbo gnalla. 
After my aritval, Gojokpicbo notha. 
After to-morrow, Diila mekeng. 

Before to-morrow, Dills ma dyumtheu. 

Until night or f Teugnachi aambb. 

Up to night \ Nam wamtana sambb. 
Towards the house, Khyim la. 

Towards me, Wake ]£. 

Towards night, Nam rikcho p£wana. 

At dawn, Nsm dhsmiia. 

During the night, Tcngnschi dyumna. 


At night fall 


•{ 
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By the time I arrive. Pignana. 

By the time thoa arrivest, Piyena. 

By the time he arrivesi Pina. 

After my arrival Go piio notha. 

After thy arrivul. Oa piao nutha. 

Round about the ( Khyim harela ye- 
houie, 1 aela. 

About the house, Khyim apumdi. 

On this side the river, Gulu yem pumdi. 

On that .ide the 1 pumdi. 

river, y j r 

He pieiced him through / Ram hotako 
the body, I, s^a. 

He went through / Lapcho lang glutako 
• the door, 1 lata. 

Go by the door, Lapcho lang Idwo. 

Go by the road, Lamlang lawo. 

Fur from the house, Khyim ding braba. 

r Mi nentha. 

Near the fire, 4 Mi pumdi. 

I Mi 4 pumdi. 

Near me, Wake pumdi. 

Aft., 

For the sake of me, Wuke ddso. 

For the love of thee 1 / Dwaktana ko- 
did it, \ patong. 

As far as the house, Khyim a pumdi. 

Short of, not so far as, / 

the house, yesela. 

Beyond the house, Khyim harcIa. 

With a house there ( Khyim dyumna 
may be a marriage ^ groche dyum. 

Without (wanting) a T Khyim manthi 
house there cannot < groche md 
be a marriage, ( dyum. 

With a house he’^xr, . i i. j 

will msrr, .f he i 
heve. &c. 5 *''“®'** 

Without a house f Khyim manthi kheda 
he will not < (or manthi) groche 

• marry, L oxi p4wa* 

With me, Go nung. 

Without me, Go manthi. 

With thy father, I po nung. 

Without my father, Ap4 manthi. 

I go not, Ma Idgna. 


A child without f Apomanthiba 

father, an tawo. Apomanthimo 
orpliao, L tawo. 

For the purpose of r Khyim pdcbo 
building a house, 1 ddso. ■ 

In the middle of the f Khyim d Umba* 
house, I di. 

Even with, on level / Khyim nung kwang 
widi, the house, \ khome. 

With a will (bongre), 

Without against the /Mngyerstako. 
will (malgre), \M4gyerBcho. 

Willy, nilly, Gyerscho ma gyerscho. 

In spite of her r 
husband, X 

For the love of her ( Wancha dwak 
husband, X tako. 

After tlie manner of f Newur dan khwag 
the Newars, \ no.* 

In the furiii of fish, Gnd khwogno. 

After the manner of the J Leucha dau 
Tibetans, \ khwogno. 


Conjunctions, 

And, No word for it* 

Also, likewise, Yo. 

Or, No term for it. 

Nor, No word. 

Nor this, /Yam ye md. 

Nor that, XMyam ye ma. 

Moreover. Besides, Myam taure. 

Than (comp.) Ding. 

As, Gyekho. 

So, Mekho. 

As, so, like,/Yd khwogno. 

this, thati^Md khwogno. 

How ? what like, Gye khwogno. 

How? in what way, Gyd^khopdso. 

As well as, Ye khome neuba. 

As ill as, Yd khome-md neuba. 

But, Ndkd. 

Nevertheless. Notwi t hstanding, Naka. 
Though, yet, still, Ndkd. 

If, Khdda.—Khddda. 

If not, unless, Md kheda. 

Except, Wdso. 

Whether or not, Bwdla md bwdla. 

In the meanwhile, Ydkhoua. Mdkhona. 
Thereon, Myem taure. 

To wit, that is fDaso ddta. 
to say, \Mdra dayena. 


* Khnogno —• like; the wo<d for manner or form is kho. 

3 u 2 
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Why, 

tMaiagna. 

Because, smce, ( Yem papUko. 
As, \ Mytm paptako. 


Yes, Aje (true). 


No, Mua, (it la not). 


Veibal negative, M A. 
Veibil piohibicive, 
^ouu piiMtive, Ma. 


BuiiNa Adyebbs. 


Adterbs qfitme. 


To-daj, Ana 
To-morrow, Dtlla. 

Yesterday, Sanamti, 

Day after to-morrow, Nitt 
Day before yesterday, Nikbabol, 

This year, Yemthoche. 

Last year, Santho. 

Year before lavt, Niware, 

Coming year, Mata, 

Year after that, Niwa. 

Now, Yekbona. 

Tben, Mekhona. 

When ? Gydna. 

When, rel, Gydna. 

Then, correl, ^fekhoIla, 

Instantly, Bachdu. 

By and by, Qyer kwongmi. 

At once, at one time. Kwongkhu 
Qefore, priorly, Gnalla. 

After, afterwards, N<51a. 

Since, Gydna. 

Till, until, No word. It is expressed by 
theuro added to the root and the 
negative, or by the negative gerund * 

H^uher^i* | sambh (sambh is Klias.) 

Till then, Metti namti 

Till when ? how long ^ Giskonamti. 

Formerly, long ago, Nyesh^. 

At present, now a days, \nampilli. 
Whilst, Mim, added to a verb, or the 
gerund simply f 




Ever, No word. 
Never, Geuaiyo. 
Often, Ydko pala. 


How often, Uisko pals. 

Sometimes, No wpid. 

Once or twice, Kwa bale nippdle. 
Once, Kwa bale* 

Twice,,Ni|>pale, 

Thrue, Sapale. 

Four times, Seppdie. 

Five times, Gnd pale. 

Six times, Ru pale. 

Seven times, Ch& pale. 

Ei^ht times, Ya pale. 

Nine times, Ghu pate. 

Ten tunes, Kwaddyurn pale. 

Eaily, Barbem pasomaini. 

Late, Wakha pasomami 
In the day, Nam bwoktdna. 

^‘the n^ht,] Tengniioh. dyumta.m. 

All day, Nam dongmukho. 

Daily, Naintike iiamti. 

At sunrise, Nnindhnmiia. 

At cock crow, | S*****®' ^ 

* k>^a gricho pawano. 

At dawn, Hauhsudyumchopawana. 

A- . /Nam wamtana. 

AC sunset, wamcho pawana. 

At dusk, No word. 

At night Ml, dyumn.. 

From night till f Teugnncbi mekeng 
morn, 1. didila sambh. 

At noon, Namlielschodi. 


At midniglir, Teugnaclii helschodi. 
To-moinrw morning, Uilla didiladu 
Yesterday at night, Sanamtiten gnat hidi. 
Ill two or three days, Nikklia sakkh^. 

In three or four days, Sakkba sekkli i. 

In four or five dsys, Sekkha gnokkha. 
How long ? Gisko namti. 


* e. g. stay till I come, gdma |iigiiana, or ma pt theum, bwakd, 

t e. g. whilst he lives 1 will nut go, liaiein blenmim go ma Idgiia. Whilst he 
was walking be fell down. Hureni gwaktana dokta. 
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Am lonify rel. Giffko namti. 

So long, {'onel. Metti iittmti. 

Again, repeatedl]^ AiUiiyo. 

Again, returningy.LdtakQ, 

Adterht c/ P/oea. 

Here, Ydke. 

There, Mydke. 

'Where? Gydke. 

Where, reU Gy^ke, 

There, eorrel. M6ke. Mekrgnd. 

Here and there, Harela yesela* 

Hetice, Yokeng. 

Thence, Myekeng« 

Whence ? Gy<)lang« 

Whence, rel. Gydiang. 

Thence, eorrel. Myekeng. 

By what way ? Agyem lamlang. 

By this way, Yem lamlang. 

By that way, Myem lamlang. 

How near P Giako nentha. 

How far ? Gisko brdba. 

ThU far, Yekc (here). 

That far, My^ke (there). 

Near, Nentha. 

Far, Uiuba. 

How near ? Giako nentha. 

How tar? Giako br^ba. 

From after, Braba lang. 

From near, Nentha lang. 

Ill the near, Nentha di. 

In the far, Braba di. 

ThU near, Yeti nentha. 

That near, Myeti ueiitba. 

Nearer / Aiiaiyo nentba. 

’ \,YemdingBnaiyo nentha. 
Nearest, very /Hauppeding nentha. 

near, \Thd nentha. 

Rather near, Beklio nentha* 

Rather far, Dekho braba. 

Very far, The braba. 

Up or upwaids, (an accli- /Rateula. 

vity wiience water comes,\YakayeulB. 
Fro... up, from «bovel „ 

of slope, / ® 


Prom down, from below'I „ ^ i 
of slope, J-Hayeu Ung. 

Up (perpendicular), Taure. 

fGwiie. 

Down (ditto), < Gw&yeu.* 

t^Apumyeo. 

From aboTe^ perpendicular, Taureng. 

r Apumyeung. 

From below, ditto, < Gw4reitg, 

(.Gwiyeung. 

Upwards, ditto, Taurela. 

Downwards, ditto, Gwayeula. Yeula. 
Upwards (on slope), Hateiila. 
Downwards (on slope), UayeuU. 

On the top, Ajujudi. 

In, at, the bottom, Apumdi. 

From the bottom, Apumding. 

Out (issuing), Gluko. Glutuko. 

In (entering), Wdko. Wotako. 

Out, outside. Atola (with noun). 

In, within, Gw are, Agware. 

*J*owarda this side, Yeaeliainba la. 
Towards that side, Hare hamba la. 

On this side, Yese hamba di. 

On that side, Hare bantba di. 

dl. 

Round, Khirsoko. 

Befdie, Gnalla. 

After, Notha. 

Opposite, via a v!s, Gnalla. 

Abreast, Kwongkiio, 

Straight onwnrda. No word. 

Onwards, forwards, Gnalla Id. 
Backwards, Nothala. 

Adverbs iff manner^ cause, quality^ 
quantity, bfc. 

HowP in what fYekho. 

way, \Yeklu)pasa. 

Thus, in that f Myekho. ^ 
way, ^Myekhopasa. 

fOyegod.^ 

Why ? for what reason, < Maragua. 

I^Marha. 

For this reason, Yd gna? 

For that reason, Myd gna ? 

How P what like? Gyekhome* 

This like, Yekhome. 


* Taure and gware are chiefly prepositions and the latter means rather In below. 
Gwuyeu is better tor the latter, or yeu. But none of them quite answers. The 
verbs express the meanings. 
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Thnt Itke, Mjekhome* 

How iBucIi ? how many ? Giiko. 
As many, as mucli| Gtsko. 

So many, so maeh, Metti. 

How often P Gisko pila. 

How great? Gisko gndto. 

How imallP Gisko yike. 

“Nenba pawokOi 


Weill rightly, 


Neuba paso, 

Neuba pasomami. 
Neuba pawako. 

.Neuba paptako.* 

Ill, badly, wrongly, Maneubs pA^o, Ac. 

I /Jokbo and Joksomami« Ac. 

Wisely, Tcusomami, Ac.* 

'“-“I. (MlSrSt 

Hungrily, Solimi. 

Thirstily, Pwaka dwaktiml. 

. .. f Suksomi pawoko* 

Angrily, p»8o, &o. 

Gladly, ^Gyersimu Gyersipaso. 

Joyfully, \Gyer8oko, 

Stiongly. Soktimi* Soktipawoko, &c. 

Weakly, Sokti roantliiiiii. 

Gently, Wakba paso or pawoko, &c, 

Nnimlv /Syandami yandapaso or pa- 
XNoisiiy, pawoko. 

Silently, Liba dyninso. 

With blows, Teupsomami. Tenptako. 
Evenly, on lerel with, Deuso. 

Evenly, straightly, smoothly, Denso. 
Much, a greatl Dhdkwbng. 

deal, J Dbdkong. 

A little, Dekho, 

Neither more nor lessi MtdAkho ma th& 
Less, DAkho. 

More, Thd. 

Again (afresh), Gapti, Anaiyo. 

Back (the same), Letako. 
Thoroughly, /Theumsomami. 
Completely, k^iko, Hauppe. 

TDekho bwaso. 

Partially, < Ddkho jyulsomami. 
l,D6kbo jyuUako. 


{ Helpainko. 

Helpasomnmi, 

HelpatUko^ 

Helpawako* 

fHampaio. 

Lightly, < Hampasomami. 

(.Hampattako. Hantpawoko. 
rKhipso. 

Tightly, ^ KhipsomamU 
I^Khiptako. 

{ Tbyelvim paso. 

Thyelvim pasomami. 
Thyelvim paptako. 

ThyeWim pawako. 

Oipntly, Dbekong. 

Slightly, trivially, Ddkbo. 

Ill cowardly/Gnimamu Gnitako. * 
way, 

{ Gnima manthlmi. 

Maguiko. 

MAgnitako. 

Modestly, Gnunemi. Gnune fiawoko. 
Impudently, Gnune mantbi. 

Secretly, Khleuscho mamU 

Openly, /Kwa.n.op.,rho. 

^ (Kwainsopaschomami. 
Jestingly, Kiscliomami. 

Seriously, Ajedaao mami. 

Slowly, Wdkba. 

fOruksomami. 

Hastily, < Grukso. 

(,GruktBko. 

Mortally, Byaktam aambh. 

Skin deep, Akokte sambh. 

Together, Kwongkho. 

Separately, Wang wang, 

Solitaril), fgicha. 

With a companion, Wurcha iiung. 

A foot, Gaakoko. Gwakso. 

On horse back, Wognoko. 

Trol., . 

^iyumsomami. 

Falsely, Limochelso. 


* All these are gernndial, like the great majority of the adverbs. But if 
imperation ia iuToivedi the gerund sign ia added to the imperative, not to the 
indicative. 

t Or with main verb in indicative^ ma jogako for present and ma joktako for 
preterite sense. See note at ^wisely.*’ This it merely the negative foim of the 
same word obtained by prefixing the particle of negation or ma. 

(The remainder in the nexi eolumej 



Meteorological Obeervatione. i 

Ahetraet of the Meeulte of the Mourlg Meteorological OheervaHone 
taken at the Suro^or QeneraVe Office^ Calcutta^ * 

* in the month qf October^ 1856 . 

Latitude 22<» 33' I'' North. Longitude 88« 20' 34" Bait. 

Feet. 

Height of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the Sea level, 18.11 

.Jaily Means, &c. of the Obserrations and of the Hygrometrical elements 

dependent thereon. 


Date. 

Mean Height of 
the Barometer 
at 32^ Faht, 

Range of the Barometer 
during the day. 

^ S 

W § 

p g 

Range of the Tempera¬ 
ture during the day. 

Max, 

Min. 

Diff. 

mm « 

S 

Sh 

Max. 

Min, 

Diff. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

1 

29.810 

29.894 

29.779 


80.9 

86.2 

78.4 

7.8 

2 

.811 

.885 

.711 

.114 

81 5 

87.0 

77.6 

9.4 


.762 

.833 

.703 


81.2 

84.1 

79.0 

51 

4 

.735 

.807 

.655 

.152 

83.6 

88.6 

79.3 

9.3 

5 

6 

Sunday, 

.714 

.793 

.655 

.138 

85 1 

90.4 

81.6 

8.8 

7 

.738 

.788 

,699 

.089 

82.8 

89.0 

ESI 

10.0 

8 

.779 

.840 

.724 

.116 

8] 4 

87.6 

79.0 

8.6 

9 

.771 

.850 

.684 

.166 

83,7 

89.2 

79.3 

9.9 

10 

.698 

.784 

.638 

.146 

78.8 

82.4 

76 2 

6.2 

11 

.624 

.673 

.577 

.096 

81.3 

85.0 

77.0 

80 

12 

13 

Sunday, 

.7.'»8 

.815 

.713 

.102 

81.9 

• 

85.8 

78.6 

7.2 

14 

.799 

.853 

.753 

.100 

82.7 

88.0 

79.3 

8.7 

15 

.846 

.906 

.788 

.118 

82,6 

87.8 

! 79.3 

8.6 

16 

.844 

.918 

.777 

.141 

84.1 

89.4 

79.4 

10.0 

17 

.831 

.893 

.778 

.115 

83.1 

86 9 


69 

18 

.830 

.907 

1 

.766 

.141 

81,4 

87.1 

77.0 

10.1 

19 

20 

Sunday 

.719 

.785 

.660 

.126 

80.0 

86.6 

% 

74.4 

12.2 

21 

.738 

.801 

.696 

.105 

79.4 

84.8 

74 1 

10.7 

22 

.738 

.799 

.684 

.116 

79 6 

84.8 

74.4 

10.4 

23 

.771 

.834 

.723 

,111 

77.7 

83.4 

72.0 

11.4 

24 

.823 

.884 

.772 

.112 

76.9 

80.4 

74.2 

6.2 

25 

.887 

.951 

.838 

.113 

77.4 

82.8 

73.0 

9.8 

26 

27 

1 

Sunday, 

.918 

.982 

.852 

.130 


86.0 

74.8 

11.2 

28 

.893 

.972 

.831 

.141 

80 5 

87.0 

74.3 

12 7 

29 

.829 

,898 

.760 

.138 

81.3 

87.5 

76.4 

11.1 

30 

.817 

.868 

.763 

.105 

80 4 

88.6 

76.6 

12.0 

31 

.894 

.966 

.812 

.164 


79.6 

74.9 

4.7 


The Moon height of the Barometer, aa likewise the Mean dry and wet Bulb 
Thermometers ore derived, from the twenty-four hourly observations made, during 
the day. 












Mrieorohgical OhiervatioiM, 


II 

Abstraet qf tie JSeeulte of the Hourly Meteorological Obeermtione 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVe Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of October^ 1856, • 


Daily Meant, &o. of the Obaervatioiis and of the Hygrometrtcal elements 

dependent thereon. (Continued*) 



• 

e 


a 

o 

s .h 

a 0 

*3 w 

Date. 

*0 

SQ 

V 

O 4> 

a 

> 

o 

-s 

JO 

"a 

* 

d 

»pe 

(S 

e 

V 

Q 

•d 

S 

s 

o. 

w 

Q 

p 

> 

o 

Ji 

m 

*0 • 

•«a 

o 

p 

a 

o 

•p« 

1 . 
.S u 

g S' 

e S 
S'^g 

o 

® J 

*» v. 

.d u 

U> fi 

.V ^ 

s 

C - 

itional weight of V 
>ur rcqnir^ for coi 
etc saturation. 

a d 
d s 

s s «: 
■SSI 

^ d a 

beo ° 
^ 8 « 

a i?.g 


3 a 

u 

a 

A 

ftu 


S.S 

5 O.O. 

s ^ -a 


s 

Q 

u 

p 

s 

s 

< 

s 


0 

o 

o 

o 

Inrbes. 

T. gr. 

T. gr. 


1 

78.7 

2.2 

77.6 

3.3 

0.928 

10.01 

1.09 

0 90 

2 

79.0 

25 

77 7 

3.8 

.9.il 

.02 

.29 

.89 

a 

79.3 

1.9 

78.3 


.919 

.22 

0 99 

.91 

4 ; 

80.4 

3.2 

78.8 

1 

.964 

.34 

1.69 

1 

.86 

5 

Sunday* 








6 

81.rt 

3.3 


6.0 

1.005 

.73 

.84 

.85 

7 

80.2 

2.6 

1 78.9 

3.9 

0 967 

.39 

,36 

.88 

8 

1 78.8 

2.6 

77.5 

3 9 

.925 

9.96 

.31 

.88 

9 

79 8 

3.9 

77 8 

5.9 

.934 

10.01 

2 06 

.83 

10 

77.1 

1.7 

76.2 

2.6 

.887 

9 60 

0 84 

.92 

11 

79.4 1 


78.4 

2.9 

.952 

10.25 

.99 

.91 

12 

Sunday, 


1 

1 






13 

79.4 


78.1 

38 

.943 

.14 

I 30 

.89 

14 

79.2 


77,4 

5.3 

.922 

9.91 

.81 

.85 

15 

79.2 


77.5 

5.1 

,925 

.91 

.74 

.85 

16 

8U.1 

40 

78.1 

msM 

.9M 

lO.lU 

2 11 

,83 

17 

79.2 

3.9 

77.2 

Kl 

,916 

9.83 

.03 

.83 

18 

75.2 

62 

72.1 


.778 

8.38 

.89 

.74 

19 

Sunday. 




.766 




20 

74.4 

56 

71.6 

; 8.4 

.27 

.34 

.77 

21 

74.0 

5.4 

71.3 

8.1 

.758 

.20 

.42 

.77 

22 

73.9 


71.0 

8.6 

.751 

.10 

.59 

.76 

23 

71.1 


67.8 


.677 

7.33 

.77 

.73 

24 

72.8 

Kifl 

70.7 


.744 

8 08 

1.78 

.82 

1th 

74.8 

8.1 

72.7 

1 

4.7 

.792 

.59 

.42 

.86 

26 

^enifejr. 







• 

27 

74.7 


■» 72.0 


.776 

.36 

2.45 

.77 

28 

74.6 


71.6 


.763 

.23 

.76 

.75 

29 

76 2 

mSM 

73.6 

7.7 

.817 

.79 

.45 

.78 

30 

76 8 

4.1 

74.2 

6.2 

.832 

.98 

1.96 

.82 

31 

74.4 

2.8 

78.2 

3.5 

.806 

.76 

.05 

.89 


U the Hjgrometrioal elements ere computed by the Qreenwicli constants. 






Meteorological Olservations 


111 


Abstract of the Beaulis of the Hourly Meteorological Ohseroationc 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the m/onth of October , 1856. 


Hourly Means, &c. of the Observations and of the "Hygrometrical elements 

dependent thereon. 


Hour. 

e 

Mean Height of 
the Barometer 
at 32^ Faht. 

Range of the Barometer 
for each hour during 
the month. 

Mean Dry Bulb 
Thermometer. 

Range of the Temperature 
for each hour during 
the month* 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Max. ^ 

Min. 

Diff. 


Inches. 

1 

lucbea. 

Inches. 

I 

Inches. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mid- 

29.797 

29.923 

29.631 

0.292 

79.3 

84.0 

74.9 

9.1 

fisicisa# 

1 

.783 1 

.922 

.614 

.308 

79.0 

83.8 

74.9 

8.9 

2 

.776 

.906 

.592 

.314 

78.6 

83.4 

73.0 

8.1. 

3 1 

.764 

.9<K) 

.577 

.323 

78 5 

83.2 

74.5 

8.7 

4 

.768 

.900 

.381 

.319 

78.1 

82.8 

7.5.6 

9.3 

5 

.776 

.921 

.589 

.332 

78 0 

82.6 

73.0 

9.6 

6 

.800 

.931 

.610 i 

.324 

77.7 

82 4 

72.6 

9.8 

7 


.959 

.632 

.327 

78.3 

83.6 

72.0 

11.6 

8 


.969 

.667 

.302 

80 0 

86.0 

73.2 

12.8 

9 

.865 

.980 

.671 

.309 

80 9 

87.2 

73.0 

14 2 

10 

.8j3 ! 

.982 

.673 

.309 

82 1 

88.6 

73.6 

15.0 

11 

.836 

.949 

.658 

.291 

83.2 

89 0 

76.4 

12.6 

Noon. 

.809 

.924 

.627 

.397 

1 

84.8 

88 6 

75.4 

13.2 

1 

.782 

.904 

.609 

295 

85.1 

89.1 

77.4 

11.7 

2 

.761 

.878 

.590 

.288 

84.7 

89.4 

78 4 

110 

3 

.745 

.873 

.690 

.283 

84.8 1 

90.4 

76.2 

14 2 

4 

.743 

.891 

.585 

.306 

84,0 

904 1 

75 4 

15 0 

5 

.750 

.914 

.603 

.311 

83.2 

89 6 

7t.9 

14.7 

6 

.758 

.914 

.614 

.300 

81.8 

86.2 

75 5 

10.7 

7 1 

.778 

.929 

.633 

.296 

81.0 

85 7 

75.8 

9.9 

8 

.798 

.955 

.618 

•3o7 

80.5 

85.3 

75 8 

9.5 

0 

.808 

.965 

.658 

.307 

80.2 

85.0 

75 6 

9.4 

10 

.812 

.966 

.660 

.306 

79.9 

85 0 

75.2 

9.8 

11 

, .808 

.962 

660 

.302 

79.5 

84 4 

1 

1 

75-4 

90 


Tlio Moim height of the Barometer, as likewise the Mean dry and wet Bulb 
Thermonietors ere derived from the Observations made at the several hours 

during the month. << 
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Meteorological Oleercatione 


Jh$fraet qf the Reeulte of the Sourly Meteorological Obeervatione 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVe Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of October^ 1856. 


Hourly Means, &c. of the Obsenrations and of the Hygrometrioal elements 

dependent thereon.— ("Coniinued.J 


Hoar. 

Mean Wet Bulb 
Thermometer. 

• 

9 

o 

•3 

3 

a 

e 

o. 

U 

{4 

n 

iS 

n> 

> 

o 

•s 

.p 

- 

o 

8 

.2 

Is ! 

^ o 

i O 

O 

® J 

xs O 

C • 

^-S k: 

^ k. • 

g 

^ 'p 13 
.2P2 S 
fc*5 S 

1 S'* 

s 

5 t. «> 

0 0 

o 

SI 3 

M) ~ be 

^ g.S 
e *1.-0 


to 

tr 

o 

o. 

8 

o 

ba- 

O 

s 

s 

9 fr* o 

*5 o r* 

Oe M 

S >'0 
.*5 — 

s i 


1 

o 

o 

i 

i 

■ 

o 

Inches. 

Troy grs. 

Troy grs. 


Mid. 

night. 

76.9 

2.4 

m 

3.6 

3.3 

0.873 

9.43 

1.16 

0.89 

1 

76.8 

2.2 

.873 

.45 

.05 

.90 

2 

76.4 

2.2 1 


3.3 

.862 

.31 

.04 

.90 

3 

76.4 

2.1 


3.2 

.862 

.34 

.01 

.90 

4 

76.0 

2.1 

74.9 

3.2 

.851 

.22 

.00 

.90 

5 

75.9 

2.1 

74.8 

3.2 

.849 

.20 

0.99 

.90 

6 

7ft.6 

2.1 

74.5 

3.2 

.810 

.12 

.98 

.90 

7 

76.1 

2.2 

75.0 

3.3 

.854 

.25 

1.(13 

.90 

8 

76.8 

3.2 

75.2 

4.8 

.860 

.28 

.53 

.86 

9 

i 76.9 

4.0 

74.9 j 

6.0 

.851 

.17 

.93 

.83 

10 

i 77.4 1 

4.7 

75.0 ! 

7.1 

.854 

.:8 

2.33 

.80 

11 


5.6 

74.8 

8.4 

.849 

.11 

.78 

.77 


78.3 

6.5 

75.0 

9.8 

1 

.854 

.12 

3.34 

.73 

1 

78.6 

6.5 

75.3 

9.8 

.862 

-21 

.36 

.73 

2 

78.3 

6.4 

75.1 

9.6 

.a>7 

.15 

.27 

.74 

3 

78. t 

6.7 

74.7 

10.1 

.846 

.05 

.41 

.73 

4 

77.8 

6.2 

74.7 

9.3 

.846 


.11 

.74 

5 

77.8 

6.4 

75.1 

1 8.1 

.857 

1 .19 

2.70 

.77 

6 

77.6 

4.2 

75.5 


.868 

.35 

.05 

.82 

7 

77-7 

3.3 


Bsli 

.882 

.60 

1.64 

.85 

8 

77.6 

2.9 

76:1 

Bn 

.885 

.55 

.43 

.87 

9 

77.4 

2.8 

76.0 


.882 

.52 

.86 

.88 

10 

77.2 

2.7 

75.8 

4.1 

.876 

.46 

.32 

.88 

11 

76.9 

2.6 

75.6 

3.9 

.871 

.40 

.26 

.88 


AH the Hygromctrical dements are computed by the Qjeenwich constants. 













JUeteorologioal ObaervatUme. 


Solar radiation. Weather, &c. 


1 

p 

Max. Solar 
radiation. 

11 

1 1 

Preyailing direction 
of the Wind. 

General Aspect of the Sky. 


o 

Inches. 

1 

, [o’clock. 

1 



8. £j. & K. 

Cloudy, also oooasionallyrainuii; after 12 

2 

) 

• • 

2.13 

S. & S. 12. 

Cloudy, also raitiing iu the morning & 
at 6 p. M. 


# • 

0.56 

S. H. & S. 

Cloudless till 4 A. U., cloudy till 9 ?. w. 
cloudless afterwards. Also raining at 
9 A. M. 

A 

5 

• • 

* Sunday. 

* a 

S. 

Cloudless till G A. H. scattered till 

6 V. M. cloudless afterwards. 

6 

144.5 

0.16 

W. & S. B. 

Cloudless till 4 A. M. Bcatd. '^i till 6 p. m, 
cloudless afterwards. Also slight rain 
at 10 A. M. & 6 p. M. 

7 

• • 

2.00 

s. 

Cloudless till 4 A. M. cloudy afterwards, 
also heavy rain from 2 p. m. to 3 p. u. 

6 

140.0 

0.16 

N. B. 

Cloudless till 4 A. M. scatd. ^i Sc ^i 
till XQon, cloudy afl erw ard% also slight 
ruin between 2 A 4 r. M. 

9 

141.0 

» * 

E. & N. & N. E. 

Scattered clouds of various kinds. 

10 

• m 

1.84 

N. E. 

Cloudy with incessant ram ftom 7 A. 
till midnight. 

11 

12 

• • 

i 

1 

Sunday* 

0.52 

0.63 

E. & S. E. (both 
bloniiig high.) 

Cloudy, also constantly drizzling be¬ 
tween midnight A 10 a. H. 

13] 

14' 

\ * * 

0.49 

S. & E. & S, E. 

Cloudy, also raining heavily at midnight. 

141.0 

• 0 

s. & s. ^y. 

Scatd. clouds of rarioua kinds, [wards. 

15| 

1 136.0 

a a 

Variable. 

Cloudless till 6 A. ac. scatd. elouds after- 

16 

1 llB.0 

• • 

V ariable. 

Cloudless till 7 A. M. scatd. clouds till 
6 p. M. cloudless afterwai*ds. 

17 

133.0 

a a 

N.W. 4.N. Sc S. W. 

Scatd. ^i A till 9 a. cloudy till 4 

IB 

19^ 

113.0 

Sumlatf, 

1 * * 

N. W. 

Cloudless, [p. u. cloudless afterwards. 

20 

113.5 

* • 

X. W. 

Cloudless till 5 a. m. scatd. M A till 

3 p. M. cloudless afterwards, [wards. 

21 

131.2 

a • 

N. W. 

Scatd. M A ^1 till 7 P. M,, cloudless after- 

22 

132.0 

a a 

X. W. 

Cloudless t ill 4 A. M. scatd. W t ill 6 p. m. 
cloudless afterwards. [wards. 

23 

128.0 

a a 1 

X. W. & W. 

Cloudless till 4 a. H. scatd. clouds after- 

21 

. 

1 

• 

X. \V. 

Cloudy. 

25 

2G 

132.8 

Sunday. 

0.10 

s. 

1 

Scatd. clouds and occasionally drizzling 
before sunrise. 

27 

110.2 

• • 

X. w. 

Cloudless till 10 A. 3C. scatd. A M 

A ^i till 4 P. M. cloudless afterwards. 

28 

143.6 

a a 

X. w. 

Cloudless till 8 A. H. scatd. V—i A till 
8 P. M. cloudless afterwards. 

29 

134.0 

• • 

X. Sc. S. 

Cloudless till 3 A. K. scatd. V-i A till 
6 P. X* cloudless afterwards. 

30 

143.0 

0.10 

X. & S. B. 

Scatd. clouds of various kinds till 8 p. x. 
cloudy with little rain till 7 P. x. 
cloudlesB afterwards. 

81 

• • 

0.13 

X. B. Sc S. 

Cloudless till 3 a. X. cloudy afterwards 
with little rain between 2 and 5 f. x« 


\i Cirri, cirro strati, cumuli, oumulo strati, Vui nimbi, —i strati, 
V^i cirro cumuli 






VI 


Meteorological Observations^ 


Ahstraot of the Results of the Hourly MeteorologicaJ Observations 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of October^ 1856. 


Mokthlt Busults. 

Mean height of the Barometer for the month, ... 

Max. height of the Barometer, occurred at 10 A. M. on the 27th, 
Min. height of the Barometer, occurred at 3 a. m. ou the llth, 
B\treme Range of the Barometer diuing the month, 


Inches. 
... 29.793 
... 29.982 
... 29.677 
... 0.405 


Mean D 17 Bulb Thermometer for the month. 

Max. Temperature, occurred at 3 & 4 f. m. on the 0th, 
Min. Temperature, occurred at 7 a. m. on the 23rd, 
Extreme Range of the Temperature daring the month, 


I • 


• « • 


o 

81.0 

90.4 
72 0 

18.4 


Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer for the montli, ... ... 77.2 

Mean Diy Bulb Tliermometer above Mean Wet Bulb Tliennometer, 3.8 

Computed Mean Dew Point for the month, ... . , 75.3 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above computed Mean Dew Point, ,.. 5.7 

Inches. 

Mean Elastic force of vapour for the month, ... ... ... 0.862 


Troy grain?. 

Mean weight of vapour for the month, ... ... ... 9.29 

Additional weight of vapour required for complete saturation, ... 1.85 

Mean degree of Humidity for the montli, complete saturation being unity, 0.83 


Inches. 

Riuned 15 days. Max. M of rain during 24 hours, ... ... 2.13 

Total amount of rain during the month, ... ... ... 9.21 

Prevailing direction of the Wind N. W. & S. 



Meteorohgieal Obtervationt. 


TU 


Abstract of the Results of (he Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office, Calcutta, 
in the month of October, 1856. 

Monthly Bxsoltb. 

Table showing the number of days on which at a given hour any particular wind 
blew, together with the number of days on which at the same hour, 
when any particular wind was blowing it rained. 


Hour. 

1 

. 

c 

o 

e 

*S 

cc 


1 Rain on. 

£. 

Ram on. 


1 Rain on. 

S. 

*uo uiiry 1 


• 

c 

o 

.S 

*. 

cC 


S 

o 

9 

« 

C 

O 

s 

Calm. 

Rain on. 1 




1 


No. 

of 

daj 

rs. 





1 






Midnight. 

1 


H 

1 

2 


3 


3 

1 

1 


1 


7 

1 

6 


1 

2 


3 

1 

2 


2 


4 


1 


E 


6 


6 


2 

2 

1 

1 


3 

1 

3 


4 


1 


E 


6 


5 


3 

1 

1 

2 


3 

1 

3 


4 


1 




7 


5 


4 

3 


2 


3 


3 


4 


1 




8 


2 


6 

2 


2 


3 

1 

4 

1 

4 


1 
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Meteorological Oheervations, 


riu 

Ahetract of tlie Memlte of the Sourly Meteorological Obeervatione 
taien at the Surveyor OmcraVa Office^ Calcutta^ 
for the month of November^ 1856. 

Latitude 22** 33' 1" North. Longitude 88<* 20' 34" East. 

feet. 

Height of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the Sea level, 18.11 

t 

Daily Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 

dependent thereon. 


Date. 

Mean Height of 
the Barometer 
at 32“ Faht. 

Range of the Barometer 
during the day. 

Mean Dry Bnlb 
Thermometer* 

Range of the Tempera¬ 
ture during the day. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diflf. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

29.966 


29.924 

0.118 

80.1 

87.4 

74.5 

12.9 

2 

Stindffy. 








3 

.961 

.039 


.135 

80.0 

87.3 

74.2 

13.1 

4 

.916 

.001 

.854 

.147 

81.0 

87.3 

76.0 

11.7 

6 

.906 

29.982 

.841 

.141 

80.9 

86.9 

76,6 

10.3 

6 

.934 


.886 

.122 


87.2 

76.7 

■TO 

7 

.955 


.900 

.128 

m^s&M 

86.8 

75.4 

11.4 

S 

.932 

29.998 

.879 

.119 

7S>.6 

8 C.C 

74.4 

12.2 

9 

Sunday, 








10 

.990 

yjDijis 

.946 

.109 

76.7 

84.4 


15.2 

11 

.985 


.927 

.138 

75.0 

82.6 

69.7 


12 

30.006 

.079 

.958 

.131 

74.9 

83.4 

67.4 

■FfM 

13 

.023 


.958 

.147 

74.3 

8^9 

67.4 

15.5 

14 

.007 


.919 

.138 

73.2 


60,2 

15.8 

15 

29.980 


,932 

.123 

74.1 

8 i.8 

67.2 

15.6 

16 

Sunday* 








17 

30.001 


.932 

.144 

75.0 

83.9 

WljM| 

14.6 

18 

29.965 


.914 

,127 

75.1 

82.6 

■CTil 

1 .1.6 

19 

.949 

.011 


.110 

74.4 

81.8 

mmM 

13.2 


.973 


.932 

.132 

73.9 

80.2 

69.0 

11.2 

21 

.986 


.948 

.107 

73.6 

8 i.2 

G7.0 

U.6 

22 

.978 

.039 

.935 

.104 

71.8 

76.6 

68.4 

8.2 

23 

Sunday, 


4 






24 

.964 


.911 

.126 


74.2 


7.0 

25 

.977 


.925 

,105 

73.2 

77.8 

70.8 

7.0 

26 

.988 

.071 

.928 

.143 

71.8 

79.4 

60.4 

13.0 

27 

.973 

.030 

.898 

.162 

70.0 

77.4 

63.9 

13.5 

28 

.950 

.028 

.896 

.132 

68.8 

77.6 

61.9 

15,7 

29 

.971 

.047 

.921 

.126 

69.5 

7h.4 

62.3 

16.1 

30 

Sunday^ 









The Mean height of the Barometer, as likewise the Moan dry and wot Bulb 
Thermometers are derived, from the Twenty-four hourly observations made, during 
the day. 























Meteorological Obeervatione, ix 

Abstract of the Hesulte of the Hourly Meteorological Obaercations 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 

• for the month of November, 185(5. 

Daily Meana^&c. of the Obeervations and of the Hygrometrical elementa 

dependent thereon* 


Date. 

• 

1 

o 

a 

« 

H 

.£ 

9 

V 

e ^ 

z a 

Dry Bulb above Wet. 

Computed Devt Point. 

Dry Bulb above Dew 
Point. 

Mean Elastic force ot 
V.ipour, 

. 

"-p 

Mean Weight of Vapour 

in a cubic foot of Air. 

• 

Additional Weight of Va. 
pour required for com¬ 
plete saturation. 

•S'® 

if 

X 2 

® aj 
(0 

M ^ ^ 

^ fl ® 
£ g ao 

S o S 
?! 


o 

1 

0 

0 

o 

Inches. 

T. gr. 

T. gr. 


1 

73 1 

3.0 

72 6 

7 5 

0.790 

8 52 

2.32 

0.79 

2 

Snmiatf 









75 K 

4 8 

71 4 

7 2 

.811 

.73 

1 • .26 

80 

4 

76.1 

4 9 

7.10 

7.4 

.817 

.80 

1 .31 

.79 

5 

76.4 

4 .3 

71.1 

6.8 

.830 

.94 

1 .16 

.81 

(\ 

76 (» 


73.5 

7.4 1 

.814 

.78 

.32 

.79 

7 

75 2 

5 3 

72 5 

H 0 ' 

.787 

.49 

49 

.77 

8 

7.S.3 

6.3 


i 9 5 1 

1 .729 

7.S7 

.82 

71 

0 

Sunday, 








HI 

fiO.l 

7 6 

63.3 

n.4 

.623 

6 78 

3.02 

.69 

11 

67.1 

76 

65 0 

11.4 

.590 

.43 

2.88 

.6» 

12 

68.1 

6.8 

64 7 

10.2 

.611 

,b6 

.62 

.72 

l.t 

67.1 

7.0 

63.8 

10 5 

.593 

.46 

.66 

.71 

11 

66 5 

6.7 

65,1 

10 1 

,580 

.34 

.48 

.72 

15 

67.6 

6 0 

64 2 

9.9 

.691 

.56 

.51 

.72 

16 

Sunday, , 







1 

17 

69.0 

0 0 

66 0 

9.0 

.638 

.93 

.*56 

1 75 

18 , 

GH,0 

6.2 

65 8 

9.3 

.634 

■Rz| 

.43 

.7* 

J9 

69.6 

49 

o7.u 

7 4 

.639 


1 93 

.79 

20 

60.0 

1 9 1 

6b.5 

7.4 

.648 


.92 

.79 

21 

6H.<) 

5 0 

6.1.2 

8.4 i 

.621 

1B1 


.70 

22 

67.4 

4.4 

65.2 

6.6 

.621 

.81 

1 64 

.81 

23 

Sunday 








24 

00.2 

1.8 

08 3 

27 

.688 

7.55 


.92 

25 

70.6 

2.0 1 

69 3 

39 

.711 

.77* 


.88 

26 

67.6 

4.2 

65.5 

6.3 

.628 

6 90 

.55 

,82 

27 

63.8 

6.2 


9.3 

.630 

5.89 

2.11 

.74 

28 


57 

60 2 

8 6 

527 

.80 

191 

.76 

29 

64 II 

5 5 

612 

83 

.544 

Hi 

.88 

.76 


Sunday, 





■ 




All the ir^gi'onietrical elements are computed by the Greenwich constants. 









Meteorological Obsef^vatione. 


Jbstract of the BesuUs of the Hourlg Meteorological Obeervatione 
taken at the Survegor OeneraVe Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of November^ 1856. 


Hoorlj Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hjgrometricsl elements 

dependent thereon. 


Hour. 

O 0) 

- 2 « 

S -e 

y OgJ 

Range of the Barometer for 
each hour during the 
• month. 

£ lT 

^ - 
OQ « 

q 1 

Range ot the Tempeia- 
tnre for each hour 
during the 
month. 





M 2 





e 

JS M 

* ft a« 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

£ -d 

8h 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 






? 





Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

o 

o 

0 

Mid* 

night. 

29.968* 

30.028 

29.906 

0.122 

72.3 

78.7 

65.2 

13.5 

1 

.962 

.020 

.897 

.123 

71.7 

78.4 

64.4 

14.0 

2 

.953 

.012 

.893 

.119 

71.3 

77.8 

63.7 

14.1 

3 

.918 

.002 

.886 

.116 

71.0 

77.6 

63.4 

14.2 

4 

.947 

.oot 

.888 

.116 

70.2 

77.0 

62.7 

14.3 

5 

.960 

.013 

.907 

.106 

69.9 

77.0 

62.2 

14.8 

6 

.981 

.048 

.927 

.121 

69.6 

76.7 

61.9 

14,8 

7 

30.004 

.060 

.957 

.103 

70.1 

77.2 

62.2 

15.0 

8 

.029 

.088 

.975 

.113 

72.8 

80.1 

65.0 

15.1 

9 

.043 

.105 

.982 

.123 

75.5 

82.0 

69.2 

12.8 

10 

.038 

,08J 

1 .977 

,105 

77.1 

83.0 

70.6 

12.4 

11 

.015 

.068 

.945 

.123 

79.1 

86.1 

73.2 

12.9 

Noon. 

29.984 

.040 

.912 

.126 

80.8 

86.8 

73.4 

1.3.4 

1 

.952 

.011 

.884 

.127 

81.6 

87.1 

73.8 

13.6 

2 

.932 

29.994 

.854 

.140 

82.2 

87.3 

74.2 

n.i 

3 

•921 

.975 

.841 

.134 

81.7 

87.3 

73.4 

13.9 

4 

.919 

.970 

.845 

.12.> 

80.1 

85.8 

73.2 

12.6 

5 

.925 

.976 

.853 

.123 

79.0 

85.6 

72.9 

12.7 

6 

.934 

.985 

.861 

.124 

77.2 

83.6 

71.2 

12.4 

7 

.951 

30.007 

.887 

.120 

75.9 

82,0 

69.6 

12.4 

8 

.966 

.024 

.900 

.124 

7.1.0 

81.2 

68.2 

13.0 

9 

.976 

• .039 

.910 

.129 

74.1 

80.4 

67.6 

12.8 

10 

.982 

.034 

.905 

.129 

73.1 

79,8 

66.8 

13.0 

11 

.973 

.034 

.898 

.136 

72.7 

79.4 

66.0 

13.4 


The Mean height of the Barometer, as likewise the Mean dxyondwet Bulb 
Thermometers are derived from the Observations made at the several hours 
during the month. 






Meteorological Obeervalione^ 


XI 


Abstract of ih^ Besults of the Hourlg Meteorological Observations 
taken at the &wrvegor QeneraVs Office^ Oalcuttay 
in the month of Novembery 1856. 

Hourly Means, &c. of the Obiervationi and of the Hygrometrieal elements 

dependent thereon. 


Hour. 

« 

In 

A 

’9 

1uB 

• 

0 

0 

"S 

JO 

V 

fl 

•f«S 

£ 

6 

Q 

•9 

u 

<0 

Q 

► 

e 

J9 

m 

s 

£ 

0 • 

a S. 

eight of Va¬ 
in a cubic 
FAir. 

0*8 tS 

0 ) p S 

& ^JS 

5- 0 - 

« a . 

gree of Hu- 
complete 
lion being 


^ § 
e 0 

S a 

"b 

fiO 

t 

0 

a. 

a 

a 

ry Bui 
Point. 

si 

can liV 
pour 
foot 0 

Jdjtioi) 
Vapou 
for coi 
ration, 

JS r* * * 
Ta .t t ►» 

93 3-^ 

s e sS 


S 

Q 

V 

Q 

s 


< 

3 


0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

Inches. 

T. gr. 

T, gr. 



69.2 

5.1 

67.6 

4.7 

0.672 

7.37 


0 .R 6 

1 

68.7 

3.0 

67.2 

4.5 

.664 , 

.28 


.86 

2 

GH.5 

2.8 

67.1 

4.2 

.661 

.26 


.87 

3 1 

6 H .1 

2.9 

66.6 

4.4 

.651 

.15 


.87 

4 

67.6 

2.6 

66.3 

3.9 

.644 

.09 


.88 

5 

67.4 

2.5 

66.1 

3.8 

.640 

.01 

.94 

.88 

G 

67.3 

2.3 

66.1 1 

3.5 

.610 

.04 

.86 

.89 

» 

67.6 

2.5 

6#i.3 

1 3.8 

.644 

.09 

.94 

.88 

8 

68.7 

4.1 

66.6 

6.2 

.651 

.12 

1.59 

.82 

9 

69.8 

5.7 

66.9 

8.6 

.657 

.15 

2.31 

.76 

10 

70.1 

7.0 

66.6 

10.*) 

.651 

.05 

.87 

.71 

11 

70.9 

8.2 

b6.8 

12.3 

.655 

.09 

3.14 

.67 

Noon. 

71.2 

9.6 

66/4 

lk4 

.646 

6.97 

4.10 

.63 

1 

71.5 

loa 

66.4 

15.2 

.646 

.95 

.39 

,61 

2 

72.0 

10.2 

66.9 

15.3 

.667 

7.06 

.48 

,61 


71.1 

10.3 

66.2 

15.5 

.642 

6.89 

.48 

.61 

4 

70.8 

9.3 

66.1 

14.0 

.640 

.90 

3.94 

.64 

5 

71.0 

8.0 

67.0 


.659 

7.12 

.38 

.68 

0 

71.3 

5.9 

68.3 

8.9 

.688 

.40 

2.49 

.75 

7 

70.9 

5.0 

68.4 

7.5 

.690 

.50 

.07 

.78 

8 

. 70.7 

4.3 

68.5 

6.5 

.692 

.54 

1.77 

.81 

9 

70.2 

3.9 

68.2 

5.9 

.686 

.49 

.58 

.83 

10 

69.5 

3.6 

67.7 

5.4 

.674 

.39 

.40 

.84 

11 

69.3 

3.4 

67.6 1 

1 

5.1 

.672 

.37 

.31 

.85 


AH the Uy^inotrical clenioute arc computed by the Orconwich constants. 



11 Meteorological Obiter vat ions. 

Abstract of the Tlesults of the Ilourlg Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 

%n the month of November^ 185G. 


Solar Rarliation, Weather, &c. 


"Sd 

P 

Max, Solar 
radiation. 

« 0) 

^ cs 

Prevailing direction 
of the Wind. 

General Aspect of the Sky. 

J 

o 

1 141.4 

[jichcs 

• a 

S. 

Scattered clouds till 6 F. m. cloudless 

S 

s 

\ SunHag. 

1 111.0 

• a 

w.&s. 

afterwards. 

Cloudless. 

A 

< 145.8 

a a 

s. w. & w. 

Cloudless nearly the whole day. 

G 

136.7 

a a 

s. w. & w. 

Cloudless till 5 A. H. scattered ^^i and 

(j 

139.0 

a a 

N. 

till 6 P. M. cloudiebs afterwards. 
Cloudless till D A. M. scattered ^i till 6 

n 

141.5 

a a 

N. & N. W. 

F. M. cloudless afterwards. 

Cloudless till 9 A. u. scattered till 5 

8 

142.0 

a a 

N.&W. 

p. u. clou<lless afterwards. 

Cloudless tin 9 A. m. scattered '^i till 5 

9 

lu 

Sunday. 

144.6 

• a 

N. W. & W. & N. 

F. M. cloudless afterwards. 

Cloudless. 

11 

138.2 

a a 

N. W. 

Cloudless. 

12 

141.0 

a a 

N. W. & W. 

Cloudless. 

13 

140.6 

a a 

N. W. 

Cloudless. 

14 

139.7 

a a 

N. W. A, W. & S. 

Cloudless. 

15 

139.0 

a a 

N. W- 

Cloudless. 

16 

17 

Sunday. 

140.4 

a a 

N. W. 

Clouds of various kinds. 

18 

13C.0 

a a 

N. W. 

Cloudless till 11 A. M. scattered till 4 

19 

133.0 

• a 

N. W. & S. W. 

F. K. cloudless afterwards. 

Cloudless till 8 A. M. aeattcrod M & 

20 

• • 

a a 

N. 

till 2 P. M. cloudy till 6 P. M. cloud¬ 
less afterwards. 

Cloudless till 6 A. if. cloudy till 7 F. 3f. 

21 

139.2 

a a 

N. & N, E. 

cloudless afterwards. 

Cloudlcbs till 6 A. M. scattered clouds 

22 

• • 

a a 

N. E. 

of all kinds afterwards. 

Cloudy and slightly drizzling occasion- 

23 

2 i 

Stmday, 

• a 

a a 

N. E. & N. 

Cloudy. 

25 

• • 

• • 

N. W. & N. 

Cloudy till 8 F. M. cloudless afterwards. 

26 

128.0 

a a 

N- W. 

Cloudless till 3 A. M. cloudy till 6 A. M. 

27 

180.5 

a a 

N. W. &*W. 

cloudless till 10 A. M. scattered '^i till 

5 P. H. cloudless afterwards. 

Cloudless. 

2 b 

135.0 

a a 

W. & N. W. 

Cloudless. 

29 

132.0 

«• 

N.&W. 

Cloudless. 

30 

Sufiday. 





M Cirri, ^-i Cirro strati, OumulL <'-i Cumulo atrati, Vui Nimbi, —i Strati, 
V\ i Cim> cumuli* 




Meteorological Obeervatione. 
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Abstract of the BesuUe of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of November^ 1856. 

Monthly HsauLTfl. ^ 

Inches. 


Mean height of the Barometer for the month, •• •• 29.969 

Max. height of the Barometer occurred at 9 A. u. on the 13th, .. 30.105 

Min. height of the Barometer occurred at 3 p. M. on the 5th, •. 29.8 

Extreme range of the Barometer during the month, •« .. 0.264 


o 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer for the month, .. •. 75.2 

Max. Temperature occiuTcd at 1 P. M. on the 1st, •• •• 87.4 

Mm. Temperature occurred at 6 A. M. on the 28th, •• .. 61.9 

Extreme range of the Temperature during the mouth, •• .. 25.5 


o 

Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer for the month, 69,7 

Itlean Dry Bulb Thennometor above meau Wet Bulb Tliemioraeter,. • 6.5 

Computed Mean Dew-point for the month, .. 66.9 

Moan Dry Bulb Thermometer above computed mean Dew-point, .• 8.3 

Inches. 

Mean Elastic force of Vapour for the month, ., ,, 0.657 


Troy grains. 

Mean Weight of Vapour for the month, •« .. 7.16 

Additional Weight of Vapour required for complete saturation, •• 2.21 

Mean degree of humidity for the month, complete saturation being unity, 0.76 

Inches. 

Slightly Drizzling 2 days, Max. fall of rain during 24 hours, • • Nil. 

Total amount of rain during the month, • • .. .. Nil, 

Prevailing direction of the Wind, . • .. .. N. W. & N. 

From Saturday the 22nd to Tuesday the 26th, it was cloudy day and night: 
the sun being scarcely once visible, also it was drizzling occasionally uliioh rain 
was so small that it was not indicated by the Pluviometer. The readings of the 
Boromcior were very steady during the four cloudy days in question. 



XIV 


Meteorological Obeermtionc. 


Ahetract of the Jtecults of the Bowlg Meteorological Ohservatione 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs OfficCy CalcuttOy 
in the month of Novemhery 1856. 


Monthly Results. 


Table showing the number of days on which at a given hour any particular wind 
blew, together with the number of days on which at the same hour when 
any particular wind was blowing it rained. 




























Meteorological Oheervaiionc. xf 

Abstract of the Results of the Bourlg Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor GeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 

• in the month of December^ 1856. 

Latitude 22'^ 33' V* Xorth. Longitude 88» 20' 24" Eaat. 

feet. 

Height of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the Sea level, 18.11 

Daily Means, &e of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 

dependent thereon. 



Mean Height of 
the Baiometer 
at 32® Faht. 

Range of the Barometer 
during the day. 

Mean Dry Bulb 
Thermometer. 

Range of the Tempera* 
ture during the day. 

Date. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 


laches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

0 

o 

0 

1 

29.983 

30.051 

29.931 

0.120 

71.8 

80.2 

65.8 

14.4 

2 

.9S0 

.045 

.928 

.117 

71.9 

79.9 

66.5 

13.4 

3 

.991 

.053 

.937 

.116 

71.6 

79.0 

66.2 

12.8 

4 

30.019 

.086 

.967 

.119 

71.4 

80.2 

65.0 

15.2 

5 

.032 

.095 

.974 

.121 

71.9 

80.8 

65.3 

15.5 

6 

.039 

.11)9 

.975 

.134 

71.3 

79.9 

64.6 

15.3 

7 

8 

Sunday. 

.053 

.113 

.993 

.120 

69.9 

79.0 

62.4 

*16.6 

9 

.067 

.139 

30.016 

.123 

69.7 

77.0 

64.0 

13.0 

10 

.071 

.141 

.016 

.125 

G9.8 

75.2 

66.1 

9.1 

11 

.050 

.125 

29.988 

.137 

69.1 

78.9 

62.0 

16.9 

12 

.052 

.121 

.»h7 

.134 

69.2 

78.3 

62.7 

16 .a 

13 

.070 

.151 

30.028 

.123 

68.0 

78.4 

60.7 

17.7 

11 

15 

Sunday, 

.015 

.100 

29 948 

.152 

67.6 

77.5 

59.8 

17.7 

16 

29.987 

.054 

.922 

.132 

67.8 

77 6 

60.6 

17.0 

17 

998 

.078 

.942 

.136 

67.5 

77.5 

60.0 

17.5 

18 

.985 

.068 

.937 

.181 

65.0 

76.3 

67.0 

18.3 

19 

30.001 

.070 

.953 

.117 

65.2 

76.0 

56.9 

19.1 

20 

.038 

.125 

.990 

.135 

64.6 

76.4 

66.4 

19.0 

21 

22 

Sunday, 

.083 

.172 

30.035 

.137 

65.5 

76.0 

69.4 

15.6 

23 

.075 

.146 

29.999 

.147 

64.8 

76.6 

55.8 

19.8 

24 

.029 

.102 

.957 

.146 

66.6 

76.2 

67.2 

19.0 

25 

26 • 

Xmaa. 

.041 

.103 

.992 

.111 

69.6 

80.6 

61.6 

19.0 

27 

.069 

.151 

30.007 

.144 

70.1 

80.6 

62.2 

18.4 

28 

29 

Sunday, 

29.966 

.059 

,916 

.143 

67.0 

77.2 

68.8 

18.4 

30 

.984 

.061 

.927 

.134 

68.0 

77.4 

60.0 

17.4 

31 

.973 

.045 

■ a a . « 

.906 

.139 

67.4 

76.6 

60.1 

16.6 


The Mean height of the Barometer, as likewise the Mean diy and wet Bulb 
Thermometers are derived from the twenty-four hourly Observations made during 
the day. ^ 
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Meteorological Ohsercatione 


Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of December^ 1856. 

Daily Meani, &c. of IJie Observations and of the Hygrometrioal elements 

dependent thereon. 


Date. 

Mean Wet Bulb Ther¬ 
mometer. 

i 

1 

Dry Bulb above Wet.j 

Computed Dew Point. 

Dry Bulb above Dew 
Point. 

Mean Elistic force of 
Vapour, 

1 ** 

Of O 

o 

A Q 

5 w 
pf.S ^ 

8 O «M 

Additional weight of 
vapour required for 
complete saturation. 

Mean degree of Hu¬ 
midity, complete sa¬ 
turation being unity. 


o 

1 O 

o 

0 

liirhes. 

T. gr. 

T. jfr. 


1 

67 0 

4.8 

64 6 

7.2 

0 609 

6.69 

1.76 


2 

66.9 

5.0 

61.4 

7.5 

605 

,63 

.86 


3 

66 7 

4.9 

64 2 

7.4 

.001 

.60 

.80 


4 

65.9 

5.5 

63 1 

8.3 

.580 

.37 

.98 


5 

65 8 

6.1 

62.7 

9.2 

.672 

.27 

2 21 


C 

65.3 

6.0 

mMm 

9.0 

.565 

.20 

.13 


7* 

Sunday, 








8 

63.1 

6 8 

69.7 

10.2 

.518 

5.70 

.28 i 

71 

9 

64.3 

5.4 

61.6 

8.1 

.552 

6.07 

1.86 

.77 

10 

64.3 

5 5 

61.5 

8.3 

.550 

.06 

.89 

76 

IX 

63 3 

58 

60.4 

8.7 

.530 

6.84 

.91 

.76 

12 

62.9 

63 1 

59.7 

9.5 

.518 

.70 

2.11 

.73 

13 

61.5 


57.6 

10.4 

.483 

.33 

.20 

.71 

14 

Sunday, 

H 







15 

61,9 


58 6 

9.0 

.498 

.50 

1.92 

.71 

16 

62,3 

56 

59.0 

8.8 

.506 

.59 

.89 

.75 

17 

61.9 

66 

58.5 

9.0 

.498 

.50 

.92 

.74 

18 

69.0 

60 

55.4 

9.6 

.419 

4.98 

.89 

.73 

19 

68.9 

6.3 

65.1 

10.1 

.414 

.94 

.97 

.72 

20 

58.5 

6.1 

64.8 

9.8 

.440 


.90 

.72 

21 

Sunday. 



10.9 

.4.37 



22 

58.7 

68 

54 6 

.83 

2.13 

.70 

23 

68.3 

6.5 

64.4 

10.4 

.434 

.82 

.01 

.71 

24 

60.6 

60 

57.0 

9.6 

.473 

5.23 

1.98 

.73 

25 

Xmas. 








26 

63 3 

6.3 


9.5 

.625 

.77 

2.13 

.73 

27 

63 4 

• 

6.7 

60.0 

10.1 

.523 

.75 

.28 

.72 

28 i 

Sunday. 








29 

62.2 

4.8 

59.3 

7.7 

.511 

.65 

1.66 

.77 

30 

63.4 

4.6 

60.6 

7.4 

.534 

.90 

.63 

.78 

31 

62.8 

46 

60.0 

7.4 

1 

.523 

.79 

.60 

.78 


All the Hygrometrioal olomonte are computed by the Grcenwicli constants. 






Metewvlogical OhiertationB, 


z?il 


Ahntraet of the Results of the Hourlg Meteorological Ohservatione 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of Reeemher^ 1856, 

Hourly Means, &o. of the Observations and of the Hygrometneal elements 

dependent cheteoii. 



Noon. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 


^*3 

o 

V b 

s ^ 

<=> I 
s s 


jso. 


.043 

.008 

29.986 

.972 

.971 

.979 

.9b9 

30.006 

.020 

.031 

.038 

.033 


Range of the Barometer for 
each hour during 
the month. 


Max. Min. 


Diff. 


Inches. I Inches. Inches. Inches. 


).026 30.107 

.021. ,100 

.015 
.007 
.005 
.011 
.031 .087 

.053 .108 

.091 .139 

.097 .166 

.096 .172 

.077 .143 


.115 

.073 

.047 

.039 

.040 

.038 

.038 

.068 

.086 

.098 

.107 

.110 




.964 

.955 

.952 

.964 

.959 

.969 

30.000 

.032 

.045 

.039 

.019 


29.978 

954 

.930 

.910 

.906 

.920 

.920 

.941 

.950 

.958 

.969 

.951 


.125 

,115 

,109 

•112 

.118 

.108 

.107 

.120 

.113 

.124 


.137 

.119 

,117 

.129 

.134 

.118 

.118 

,127 

.136 

.140 

.148 

169 


a ^ 

s a 
s 



65.1 

64.4 

63.7 

63.2 

62.8 

62.2 
61.7 

61.5 
63 6 
67.1 
70.0 

72.6 


74.9 

76.7 

77.8 
77 6 

75.5 
74.0 

71.6 
69 9 

68.6 
675 
66.6 

65.8 


Range of the Temper* 
ature for each hour 
during Che month. 



68.5 
72 8 
75.2 
77.0 


79.1 
80 4 

80.7 

80.8 

78.2 
77 6 
74 8 
73 1 

71.8 
71.4 

70.2 

69.8 


644 

68.4 


.9 
.1 
.2 
10 . 
.7 
.6 
8 
.7 
.8 
10 8 
8.6 


71.8 
73.6 
75.0 
74 8 
72 8 

71.4 

68.4 
66.0 
64 3 
62.0 
61.2 

60.4 


7.3 
6.8 
5.7 
60 
54 
6.2 
64 
7.1 
7.5 

9.4 
9.0 
94 


The Mean height of the Barometer, as likewise the Mean di^ and wet bulb 
Thermometers are derived from the Observations made at the several hours 
during the day. 
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Meteorological Obtercatione 


Abstract of the Results of the Sourlg Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of December^ 1856. 

Hourly Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 

, dependent thereon. 


Hour. 

1 

1 

Mean Wet Bulb Thermo¬ 
meter, 

Dry Bulb above Wet. 

Computed Dew Point. 

Dry Bulb above Dew 
Point. 

Mean Elastic force of 
Vapour, 

Mean Weight of Vapour 
111 a Cubic foot of Air. 

Additional Weight of Va¬ 
pour lequired for com¬ 
plete saturation. 

Mean degree of Humidity, 
complete saturation be¬ 
ing UDuy. 


o 

0 

0 

o 

Inches. 

T. g. 

T. gr. 


Mid. 

pigbt. 

j 61.4 

3.7 

59.2 

5.9 

0.509 

5.6G 

1,23 

0.82 

1 

60 9 

35 

68.4 


.496 

.51 

.23 

.82 

2 

60..1 

3.4 

67.9 

6 8 

.488 

.42 

.17 

.82 

3 

59 9 

3.3 

57.6 

5.6 

.433 

.87 

.12 

.83 

4 

59.7 

3.1 

57 6 

5 3 

.481 

.38 ! 

,03 

.84 

0 

59.2 

3.0 

57.1 

6.1 

.475 

,31 

o.y8 

.84 

6 

58 8 

29 

66.8 

4.9 

.470 

.26 

,03 

.85 

7 

58 8 

27 

56 9 

1 4 6 

.472 

.27 


.86 

8 

60.0 

3 6 

57 5 


.481 

.36 

1.21 

.82 

9 

61 9 

B.2 

58 8 


.503 

.56 

.76 

.76 

to 

63.5 

66 

60.2 ! 


.627 

.79 

2.21 

.72 

11 

65 0 

m 

61.2 j 

11-4 

.544 

.97 

.69 

.69 

Noon 

65.8 


61.2 

1.3.7 

1 

.544 

.93 

3.15 

.64 

1 

66 4 

10.3 

61 2 

15.6 

.544 

,90 

.90 

.60 

2 

bO 6 

11 2 

61.0 

16.8 

.511 

.85 

4.28 

.58 

3 

65.2 

11 3 ; 

60.5 

17.0 

.5.12 

.77 

.27 

.58 

4 

65.1 

10.4 

59.9 

15.6 

.521 

.66 

3.80 

.60 

6 

65 2 

88 1 

60.H 

13.2 

.6*17 

.86 

.18 

.65 

6 

65 4 


6^.3 

9.3 

.665 

6.20 

2.20 

.74 

7 

64.7 


62-1 

7.8 

.561 

.17 

1.81 

.77 

8 

64.0 


61.7 


.554 

.10 

.67 

.80 

9 

63 3 


60.8 

6.7 

.637 

5,94 

.48 

.80 

10 

62 6 


► 60.2 

6.4 

.527 

.84 

,37 

.81 

11 

61.9 

3.9 

69.6 

6.2 

.516 

.73 

.31 

.81 


JLH the ITygrometrical elements are computed by the Greenwich constants 












Meteorological Oheei'vatione, 


ilz 

Abatract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological OhseroatioM 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 

* in the month of DeeemheryX^HQ, 


Solar Badiation, Weather, &o. 



S a 

§>1 




'S.2 



• 


®| 


prevailing dirootion 

General Aspect of tho Sky. 

1 

dl 

of the Wind. 

■ 

0 

Inches. 



m 

135.0 

• • 

S, W. & N. 

Cloudless till 10 A. M. scattered till 





5 p. M. clou<llot»8 afterwards. 


130.5 

• • 

N. W & N. 

Cloudless till 11 A. H scattered till 





6 P. SI. clondlcss afterwards. 

3 

132.0 

• • 

S. W. & N. W. 

Cloudless till 10 A. M. Boattored 





till 6 P. sr. cloudless & foggy afterwards. 

4 

140.0 

• • 

N.W.&N.&S. W. 

Cloudlesb till 11 A. M. scattered 





till 9 P. M. cloudless afterwards. 

5 

136.0 

• • 

N. W. & N. 

Cloudless till 11 A. M. scattered 





till 5 r. ju:. cloudless afterwords. 

6 

133,4 

• • 

N. W. & N. 

Cloudless till 11 A. K. fscattered till 





3 p, M. cloudless aftenvards. 

7 

Sunday, 




8 

133.4 

a • 

N. W. & If. 

Cloudless till 1 p, M. scattered clouds 

9 

• • 


N. 

(loudy. [afterwards. 

10 

9 9 

• t 

N. W. & N. 

Cloudy. 

11 

136.5 

• • 

N W. A. W. 

Sctttteivd W. [wards. 

12 

132.0 

• • 

N. 

Heatten^d till 3 A. 1C. cloudless after* 

13 

133.2 

• • 

N. 

Cloudless. 

14 

Sunday. 



[7 P. M. cloudless afterwards. 

15 

L34.0 

• • 

N. 

Cloudless till 3 p. M. scattered till 

18 

130.2 

• • 

N. W. 

CL)udlesfl. 

17 

135.0 

• m 

N. W. & N. & N. E. 

C loudlcss, also foggy before sunrise. 

18 

131.6 

a • 

N. & N. W, 

Cloudless. 

19 

132.0 

• • 

N. W. & N. 

Cloudless. 

20 

133.0 


N. W. & N. 

Cloudless. 

21 

Sunday, 



[8 A. M. cloudless afterwards. 

22 

1310 

• • 

N. & N. W. 

( loudlcss till 2 A. H. scattered ^i till 

23 

126.5 


N. W. 

(.loudlcss. 

24 

129.8 

• • 

N. & N. W. 

Cloudless. 

25 

Xmas. 




26 

131.3 

• • 

N. W. 

Cloudless. 

27 

135.6 

• • 

N. W. & N. 

Cloudless. 

28 

29 

Sunday, 

135.6 

# t 

Variable. 

Cloudless. 

80 

132.0 

a • 

Calm & m. W. 

Cloudless till 11 A. M, scattered till 



4 p. M. oloudlcbs aftenvards. 

81 

131.0 

• • 

Cohn & W. 

Cloudless till 6 A. H. scattered 



till 8 P. H. cloudless afterwards. 


M Cirri, W Cirro strati, Cumuli, Cumulo strati, V\-i Nunbi, —i Stra 
Vui Cirro cumuli. 









XX 


Mefeorolofficat Ohservafions, 


Mitraet of the ReeulU of the Hourly Meteorological Observatione 
tahen at the Surcegor OeneraVe Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of December^ 1856. 

« 

Monthly Bssults. 

Inches. 


Mean height of the Barometer for the month, .. ,. 30.025 

Max. height of the Barometer occurred at 10 A. H. on the 22nd, .. 30.172 

Min. height of the Barometer occurred at 4 P. M. on the Slst, •. 29.906 

Bxtreme range of the Barometer during the.month, ., •, 0.266 


o 

Mean Dij Bulb Thermometer for the month, «, .. 68.5 

Max. Temperature occurred at 3 F. H. on the 5th, ,, .. 80.8 

Min. Temperature occurred at 7 A. M. on the 23rd, • • .. 55.8 

£xtreme range of the Temperature during the month, .. .. 25 0 


o 

Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer for the month, .. .. 62 8 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above mean Wet Bulb Thermometer, . 6.7 

Computed Mean Dow-point for the month, .. .. .. 59.9 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above computed mean Dew-point, • • 8.6 

Inches. 

Mean Elastic force of Yapour for the month, . • •. 0.521 


Troy grains. 

Mean Weight of Vapour for the month, .. .. ,. 574 

Additional Weight of Vapour required for complete saturation, .. 1.91 

Mean degree of humidity for the month, complete saturation being unity, 0.75 


Bained No. Max. &11 of rain during 24 hours, 
Total amount of rain during the month. 
Prevailing direction of the Wind, N. W. k N. 


Inches. 

Nil 

Nil. 



Meteorological Observations, 


xzi 


Abstract of t^e Results of the Howly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of Decemhe^\ 1856. 

• 

Monthly Rkbolts. 


Table showing the number of days on which at a given hour any particular wind 
blew, together with the number of days on which at the same hour when any 
particular wind waa blowing it rained. 


Hour. 

N. 

c 

e 

s 


e 

6 

o 

a 

K 

• 

B 

e 

B 


a 

o 

s 

0m 

s 

. 

B 

O 

e 

ps 

• 

5 

B 

W. 

• 

B 

O 

• 

pf 

• 

c 

e 

a 

a 

• 

B 

o 

a 



d 

ea 

55 

ce 

fiC 



9 

Ji 




CO 

« 

VC 


CB 

VC 

• 

55 

CB 

vc 

o 

X 

tc 









ays. 










Mid- 

night. 

}=’ 










1 


2 


9 


6 


1 

8 










1 


2 


10 


5 


2 

8 


1 








1 


2 



6 


3 

10 


1 








1 


2 



3 


4 

10 


1 








1 


1 




3 


5 



1 








1 


1 




2 


6 


; 

2 








1 


1 



2 


7 

8 

A 


1 








1 



1 


8 

12 


2 









1 


11 




d 

10 


2 ! 











14 




10 

11 


2 












13 




11 

10 


1 


1 




1 






13 




Noon 

9 




1 






1 


1 


14 




1 

?( 











2 


17 




2 

8| 







1 


1 


2 


14 




3 

8 | 









3 




14 




4 

12 | 









2 




10 




5 

9 









2 


1 


14 




6 

10 










3 


1 


12 




7 • 

9 










2 


1 


13 




8 

9 






1 




2 


1 


13 




9 

11 






X 

-I 




1 


2 


11 




]U 

11 






1 

I 




I 


1 


12 




11 

11 






1 

1 




1 


1 


11 


1 
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Meteorological Segieter kept at Agra, 


Meteorotogieal "Register kept at the Office of the Bebretarg to Qo~ 
oemmeniy N. W, J?., Agrayfar the month of Septembery 1866. 



4 

Maximum pressure observed at 9.60 A. M, 


Date. 

Barometer, 

Temperature. 

Direction of Wind. 

Quantity of Bain. 

Aspect of the Sky. 

i 

• 

I 

S 

Cm 

o 

Of Air. 

Wet Bulb. 


1 


85.9 

86.0 

82.6 

8. W. 

• • 

V\- scattered. 

2 

29.0U3 

832 

83.5 

80,5 


N. W. 

i 

„ ditto 

3 

29.131 

81.5 



X. W. 

0.12 

„ all over. 

4 

29 205 

81.9 

85.0 

78.9 


N. W. 


„ scattered. 

5 

29.179 

82.5 

83.5 

80.5 


X. E. 

0.G2 

„ all over. 

6 

29.053 

' 78.1 

78.5 

' 77.0 


X. W. 

• • • 

„ ditto. 

7 

29.105 

77.5 

78.1 

76.7 


X. AV. 


,, ditto. 

8 

29.329 

83.9 

8^1.4 

77.5 


X. W. 

f • ft 

ocattored in zenith. 

9 

29.339 

84.9 


76.9 


X. W. 

• • 

(’leiir. 

10 

29.285 

81.8 

81.9 

75 0 


X. W. 

• t 

Ditto. 

11 

29.323 

81.8 

85 0 

76.0 


X. W. 

• ft i 

^ seatten*d in zenitli.. 

12 

29.315 

85.5 

85.5 

76.0 

2f. W. 

»• s 

t'le.ir. 

13 

29.389 , 

86.9 

87.1 

75 9 


N. W. 

ft ft ft 

Ditto, 

14 



89.7 

81.0 

N, W. 

ft ft ft 

Vu McatfereU. 

15 



S8.5 

812 

N. K. 

• ■ 

„ ditto. 

16 

29.271 ' 

88.9 

S8.5 

81.9 

N. K. 

ft • • 

„ ditto. 

17 

29,271 

88.9 

88.5 

80.2 

N. K. 

ft 

„ ditto. 

IS 

29.329 

91.0 

91.0 

82.6 

y. w. 

ft ft ft 

yy ditto. 

19 

29.311 

87.0 

87.5 

79.0 

S. E. 

• •ft 

„ ditto. 

20 

29.335 

85.7 

85.0 

76 9 


E. 1 

ft ft t 

N— scattered. 

21 

29.313 

81.0 

81.3 

77.5 

S. E. 1 

*• t 

V\- all over. 

22 

29.337 

81.2 

85.0 

78.5 


s. 

1.72 

^ seattercU, 

23 

29.381 1 

83.5 

S-IO 

79 0 


8, 

0.40 

V\- ditto. 

24 

29.369 ' 

82.9 

a3.9 

1 76 3 

N. W. 

••• 

^ ditto in zenith. 

25 

29.329 

81.9 1 

85.0 

' 78.0 

N. W. 

ft ft • 

^ scattered. 

26 

29.373 

85.9 

85 9 

74 6 


W. 

ft ft ft 

Hear, 

27 

29.399 

85.9 

86.0 , 

74.5 

s. w. 

• ft 

Ditto. 

28 

29.405 

86.0 

85.5 1 

74.2 

A 

\V. 

ft ft ft 

Ditto. 

29 

29.113 

86.5 

87.2 ' 

71.5 

N. W. 

ft ft ft 

Ditto. 

30 

29.453 1 

I 

86.9 

87.4 

s 

77.0 

N. W. 

.. 

Ditto. 

Mean. 

29.301 

81.9 

85.6 

78.0 











_ 




Notb. —The diy bulb and inaxininm Rej(t«ter do not agree; the fonner alwaya 
reads more than the latter. The average dilTercnee is 1.6. 














Meteorohgioal BegUter kept at Agra 


XXlll 


Meteorological Register kept at the Office of the Secretary to Qo~ 
vernmentj N, W. P., Agra^for the month of Septemher^ 1856, 


ObserrationB at apparent Noon. 


< 

Date. ! 

' 

-- f 

1 

Barometer. | 

1 

Temperature, 

Direction, of Wind. 

Quantity of Eain. 

Aspect of tlie Sky. 

Of Mercurv. 

Of Air, 

• 

*£> 

n 

1 

, 29.091 

87.7 


82.5 

S. W. 

t • • 

V\- scattered. 

2 

1 29,067 

86.0 

86.5 

80.5 

N. W. 

• • • 

„ ditto. 

3 

msM 

85.5 

86.0 

80.5 

,N.W. 

■ » • 

„ all over. 

4 

29.215 

87.0 

H8.0 

80.0 |N. W. 

• • • 

„ Bciittercd. 

5 

1 29. HI 

HI.O 

8l.t 

79.5 

N. E. 

• • « 

„ all over. 



7Si 

77.1 

W. 

• • • 

„ ditto. 



78.5 

1 78 8 

77.5 

N. W. 

0.10 

„ ditto. 

8 

29.311 

1 86.0 

1 86.5 

78.5 

S. W. 


^ seuttered in zenith. 

9 

29.323 

86.! 1 


77.9 

M. W. 

• • « 

ditto. 

10 

29.271 

86.0 

86.4 

76.9 

X. w. 

• • • 

Clear, 

11 

29.325 

87.0 

87.5 

76.2 

N. W. 

9 1 • 

scattered in zenith* 

12 

29.327 

88 <» 

88.9 

76.6 

X. W. 

• • 4 

(Icar. 

13 

29.371 

89.0 

89.9 


N. W. 


Ditto, 

It 

29.381 

91.5 

91.5 

82.0 

X. W. 

• 49 

scattered* 

15 

29.315 


90.9 

80.5 

N. W. 

9 9 9 

„ ditto. 

16 

29.233 

90 9 

91.9 

81.9 

N. E. 

99 9 

„ ditto. 

17 

29.253 

IK).5 

90.2 

81.6 

N, E. 

9 9 9 

„ ditto. 

18 

2i».273 

91.2 

91.8 

81.0 j 

N. W. 

• 9 9 

„ ditto. 

19 

29.331 

88.2 

88.5 

78.9 i 

S. E. 

9 9 9 

ditto. 

20 

29.311 


81.0 

76.5 

E. 

t«* 

„ all over. 

21 

29.309 

86.0 

86.5 

78.5 

S. E. 

9 4 t 

„ srattcred. 

22 

29.229 

86.5 

87.5 

80.2 , 

S, E. 

9 9 4 

all over. 

23 

29.317 

85.0 

85.5 

79.9 

8. 

• 4 9 

scattered. 

21 


85.1 

85.1 


N. W. 

• at 

^ ditto all over. 

25 

29 209 

86.8 

87.0 


N. W. 

• * ( 

^ scattered. 

26 

29.355 

87.S) 

88.6 

73.9 , 

N. W. 


Clear. 

27 

29 377 

87.8 

88.5 

72.9 

N. W. 

• 9 9 

Ditto. 

28 

29.389 

88.2 

ESSI 

74.6 

N. W. 

9 9 9 

Ditto. 

29 . 

29.397 

88.9 

88.6 

73.2 N. W. 

9 9 9 

Ditto. 

30 

29.431 



76.9 

N. W. 

4 9 9 

Ditto. 

Mean. 

2‘J.272 

86.9 

87.3 

78.2 






















xxw 


Meteorological Regieter kept at Agra^ 


Meteorological Register kept at the Office of the Secretary to Go- 
vernmentj iV. W, P., Agra^ for the month of September^ 1856. 


Minixpum pressure observed at 4 F. H. 




Tomperat 

ire. 

Maximum and 
Minimum. 


ns 

.s 

• 

Date. 

Barometer. 

Of Mercury. 

Of Air. 

' 

Wet Bulb. 

Maximum. 

Minimum, 

Mean, 

Aspect of tlio Sky. 

§ 

a 

.§ 

ft 

** 

a 

3 

0* 

1 

29.017 

82.0 

81.0 

^ 79.1 

88.0 

78.5 

83.25 

V\- all over. 

S. E. 

0.79 

2 

28.997 

S9.4 

89.0 

82.0 

89.5 

77.0 

83.23 

„ scattered. 

N. \V. 

• • 

3 

2y.057 

89.0 

89.3 

82.0 

8‘J.5 

76.9 

83.2 

„ ditto. 

N. W. 

»• 

4 

29.189 

81.9 

81.5 

78.9 

90.0 

76.9 

83.15 

„ all over. 

N. K. 

012 

5 

29.063 

80.9 

80.9 

78.6 

82.0 

77.0 

79.5 

„ ditto. 

E. 

o.u 

6 

29.001 

80.9 

80.5 

78.5 

80.5 

75.0 

77.75 

„ ditto. 

X. W. 

0.4 

7 

29.039 

88.0 

88.8 

79.0 

80.5 

75.5 

78.0 

„ scattered. 

X. W. 

• • 

8 

29.267 

90.3 

89.5 

,80.4 

89.6 

75.5 

82.5 

„ ditto. 

X. W. 

• • 

9 

29.255 

90.9' 

90.0 

178 6 

90.0 

75.8 

82.9 

Clear. 

X. W. 

• • 

10 

29.217 

88.8 

87.2 

77.5 

77.9 

89.5 

74.9' 82.2 

W all over. 

N. W. 

• • 

11 

29.213 

90.0 

89.0 

91.0 

76.5 

K5.25 

„ scatteredinzen. 

N. W. 

a • 

12 

29.276 

92.5 

91.5 

76.5 

92.0 

75.5 

83.75 

Clear, 

X. vv. 

a » 

13 

29.319 

91.1 

93.2 

75,4 

93.5 

75.5 

81.6 

Ditto. 

N. W. 

• • 

11 

29.303 

95.0 

94.9 

830 

9k9 

79.0 

86.95 

V>- scattered. 

N. W. 

• * 

15 

29.237 

93.8 

92.5 

81.5 

94.0 

79.8 

86.9 

,, ditto. 

ka2B 

• • 

16 

29.143 

93.5 

93.9 

81.6 

91.8 

79.5; 

87.15 

„ ditto. 

X. E. 

• • 

17 

29.173 

90.0 

89.0 

81.2 

92.0 

79.9185.95 

„ all over. 

S. E. 

• • 

18 

29.235 

91.1 

90.5 

82.4 

93.1 

82.0187.55 

„ ditto. 

X. 

• • 

19 

29.275 

91.6 

89.4 

78.9 

89.5 

77.9183.7 

„ scattered above 


• • 

20 

29.233 

82.9 

82.0 

77.6 

86.0 

77.9 

81.95 

„ all over. [hor. 

mm 

a m 

21 

29.229 

89.0 

88.9 

80.5 

89.2 

75.0 


„ scattered. 

8.E. 

. • 

22 

29.237 

88.0 

87.5 i 

79.0 

88.5 

75.6 

82.05 

all over. 

«. E. 

. • 

23 

29.289 

87.2 

87.5 

71).8 

87.8 

71.9 81.35 

^ scattered. 

X. K. 

• • 

24 

29.263 

89.0 

88.4 I 

77.1 

88.0 

76.8' 82.4 

^ ditto all over. 

X. W. 

a a 

25 

29.237 

90.9 

90.9 ' 

78.0 

900 

77.0 83.6 

Clear. 

X. W. 

* • 

26 

29.291 

91.2 

91.0 , 

76.1 

91.2 

76.5' 83.85 

Ditto, 

N. W. 

• • 

27 

29.337 

91.9 ' 

91.0 1 

74.6 

91.0 

75.8 

83.4 

flitto. 

N.W. 

• • 

28 

29.309(91.5 

91.0 

75.6 

91.2 

75.0 

83.1 

Ditto. 

N. W. 

«• 

22 

29.331 92,5 > 

91.9 

7L1 

92.0 

74,0 

mm 

Ditto. 

X. w. 

• m 

30 

29 359i 92.8 

1 

1 

91.5 

74.0 

92.5 

77.0 

84.75 

Ditto. 

N. W. 

a • 

1 

29.214 89.3 

i 1 

88.7 

B 

89.8 

76.8 

B 

1 

1 





















Meteorological Begister hept at Agra 


zxy 


Meteorological Beguter kept at the Office of the Secretary to Oo^ 
vernmentf N. JV, P., Agra^ for the month of October^ 185tJ. 


Miiximuni pressure observed at 9.50 A. H. 


1 

Date. j 

Barometer. 

Temperature, 

Direction of Wind. 

Quantity of Rain. 

Aspect of the Sky. 

• 

1- 

1 

Of Air. 

'S 

1 

1 

29.165 

85.5 

li 

76.0 

X. K 

• • ■ 

j Clear. 

2 

29.139 

81.8 

EH 

73.0 

X. W. 

• • • 

Ditto. 

;t 

29.125 

J 

Em 

71.0 

X. w. 


Ditto. 

A 

29.383 

81.9 

86.0 

73.0 

X. w. 

• • • 

Ditto. 

5 

29.3S6 

‘ 85.0 

86.0 

70.0 

N. W. 

• • • 

Ditto. 

r> 

29.3S9 

85.0 

86.5 

68.0 

X. W. 

• • • 

Ditto, 

7 

29.101 

1 83.0 

86 6 

71.t 

S. K. 

• • • 

Ditto, 

8 

29.115 

j 88.0 

89.1 

70.0 

N. 

• • • 

Ditto. 

5) 

29.105 

86.0 

86.7 

70.0 

N. E. 

• • • 

Ditto. 

10 

29.393 

81.0 

85.0 

69.0 

X. W. 

• • • 

Ditto. 

11 

29.311 

82.8 

81.0 

66.0 

X. w. 

• •• 

Ditto. 

12 

29.285 

82.5 

83.6 

61.5 

X. w. 

• • • 

Ditto. 

13 

29.313 

83.0 

81.9 

69.1 

S. K. 

• • • 

Ditto. 

U 

29.117 

83.2 

83 9 

65.5 

W. 

• • « 

Ditto. 

15 

29.171 

81.9 

83.0 


X. W. 

• • f 

Ditto. 

Ifi 

29 505 

82.0 

81.1 

66.1 

X. w. 

• ■ a 

Ditto. 

17 

29,185 

83.9 

81.9 

69.5 

X. w. 

• • « 

Ditto. 

18 

29.179 

83. t 

81.1 

t»6 2 

X. w. 

a f • 

Ditto, 

19 

29.126 

83.7 

81..5 

66.6 

N. W. 

• • t 

Ditto. 

20 

29.373 

81.8 



W. 

• a a 

Ditto. 

21 1 

29.119 1 

82,0 

85.5 

65.0 1 

X. W. 

• • i 

Ditto. 

22 1 

29.111 

79.1 

80 2 


w. 

• a a 

Ditto. 

23 1 

ai.iw) ' 

77.1 

70.3 


w. 

a a • 

Ditto. 

2t ' 

29.169 

78.0 

78.8 

60.0 

w. 

a a a 

Ditto. 

25 < 

29.511 

7<>.8 

78.5 

60.5 

X. w. 

1 

a a a 

Ditto. 

26 , 

29.523 

77.6 

7<).0 

62.7 1 

X. w. 

a a • 

Ditto. 

27 

29.533 • 

77.5 

70.1- 

65.t» 

X, \v. 

a ft a 

Ditto. 

28 

29.539 

80.0 

81.2 

61.9 

w. 

a a a 

Ditto. 

29 

29.523 

78.5 

80.1. 

61.6 ; 

N. W. 

a a a 

Ditto. 


29.175 

77.1 

70.1. 

65.0 

X. w. 

a a • 

Ditto. 

31 

29.531 

77.9 

■ 

66.1- J 

X. w. 


Ditto. 

Mixm. 

29.140 

82,1 

83.4 

67.0 





Nom,—The drj bulb and Maximum Kogistor do not i^roo ; the former alwai's 
reads more than the latter. Tlie average ditTerejtcc is 1.6, * ^ 






















XXVI 


Meteorological Eegiater kept at Agra 


Meteorological Hegister kept at the Office of the Secrefarg to Oo~ 
vern9Nent, N. W, P., Agra, for the month oj October^ 185G. 


0])M‘nntion'« i»t Apjmreiit Noon. 


Date. 

Buroiiieler 

ToinpiTuti 

• 

i c 

^ 1 

o o 

iro. 

1 . 

■M 

» 

w 

1— 

pN 

!s 

•s 

C 

2 

£ 

■ M 

Q 

• 

s 

p:; 

tM 

o 

& 

1 

1 

1 A.«pi*ct of tho Sky. 

1 

ao.ns 

87.1 

8S0 

71.9 


• « « 

Clear. 

2 

29 m 

ESS] 

89.0 

73,0 

N. W. 

• • • 

Ditto. 

» 

29.399 

87.!) 

88 9 

715 

N. W. 

• • • 

Ditt<'. 

V 

29 397 

89 2 

90 5 

70 5 

N. \\^ 


Ditto. 

5 

29 337 

SS5 

89 G 

70.5 

N. W. 

. 'Ditto. 

6 

29.393 

89 0 

90 5 

OS 5 

N. \V. 


Ditto. 

7 

29.387 

90.0 

1K).0 

09 0 

N. i:. 


Ditto. 

s 

29.391 

89.9 



N. 

» 1 • 

Ditto. 

y 

29 3S5 

S7.5 

88.0 

70.0 

S. K 

• « • 

Ditto. 

10 

29.399 

88 fi 

89.0 

os.i 

N. W. 

» • 

Ditto. 

n 

29 309 

88 0 

89 0 

(!0 1 

N. W. 

• « • 

aeiilteivtl. 

12 

29 239 

85 5 

80 9 

65 0 

N. W. 


13 

29.325 

85.0 

880 

0S.5 

s. w. 

• • 

Ditto, 

11 

29 393 

87.2 


60 0 

w. 

• « 

Ditto. 

15 

29 IJ7 

SO.S 

87 5 

07.5 

N. W. 

• • • 

Ditto. 

10 

29.175 

85.5 

87.9 

00.9 

N. W. 

• « i 

Ditto. 

17 

29. to9 

87.0 

8S0 

ti9.9 

N. W. 

» • f 

Ditto. 

18 

29.139 

80.0 

87.1 

07.1 IN. W. 

• • « 

Ditto. 

19 

29.105 

85.0 

1 80 1 

07.2 ‘N. \V. 

♦ • • 

Ditto, 


29.315 



67 0 

W. 

« « • 

Ditto. 

21 

29.397 

85 0 

1 80 5 

05.1 

N. \V. 

• « • 

Ditto. 

22 

29.117 

83.9 

1 83 2 

015 

vr. 

♦ • • 

Ditto. 

23 

29.115 

82.9 

: RIO 

00 5 

w. 

• • • 

Ditto. 

24 

29.155 

81.1 

* 83 0 

01.2 

w. 

• • • 

Ditto, 

23 

29 ISI 


81 9 


N W 

• • • 

Ditto, 

20 

29.193 

81.5 

83 1 

0.3.1 

V w. 

• • • 

Ditto. 

27 

29.505 

82.9 

81.1 

00 0 

N. IV. 


Ditto. 

28 

29.527 

85.0 


01.1 

N. \V. 

• • ( 

Ditto. 

29 

29 189 

83.9 

85.5 

01.9 

\ W. 

... 1 

Ditto. 


29 113 

81.6 


05.5 

N. W. 

... IDitto. 

31 . 

29.505 

81.5 

83.9 

00.0 

N. \V. 

... |J)itto. 

Mt'ttii 

29 111 

85.7 

87.0 

67.2 

























Meteorological Register kept at Agra, 


XXV11 


Meteorological Register kept at the Office of the Secretanj to Qo- 
vernvientf M. W, P., Agra^for the month of Octobery 1850. 


MiniiriutiJ j)rtN&urc observed ul 1 j*. m. 


•3 

P 






l\TnxiiTiuni 

uiid 


• 


ToTupcrjitiire. 

Miniiniiu). 


r-* 






_ «. ^ 

__ 


> 










• 

• 

'C‘ 


• 

iZj 

• 

c 


oftlii* Sly. 

O 

jH 

QJ 

o 


m* 

s 

l-ri 



s 

o 

a 

g 

p 

r-i 

o 

Of Air. 

P 

a 

73 

UH 

<1 

§ 

M 

a 


"C 

p 


.a 

CO 

o 


2 

& 


















xxviii Meteorological JRegister Icepi at Agra^ 


Meteorological Begixter kept at the Office of the Secretary to 
Government, W. P. Agra, for the month of 

I/bvember, 185(5. 


Maximum pressure observed at 9.50 a. 3r. 


• 

'<a 

P 

Barometer, 

* Temperature. 

Direction of Wind, 

Quantity of Rain. 

A=»pert of the 8ky. 

C* 

3 

o 

u 

o 

s 

O 

Of Air, 

• 

i M 

1 

29.5S5 

1 

80.5 

81.9 

' 72.5 

1 

N. E. 

1 te 

Clear, 

2 

29.573 

81 6 

81.5 

71.0 

S. 

• • • 

Ditto. 

3 

29.569 

82 S 

hl.O 

73.0 

K. 

• • • 

Ditto. 

4 

29.533 

82 0 

83.1 

71.9 

* X. W. 

S « i 

1 lit to. 

5 

29.529 

810 

82 0 

68,6 

K. W. 

• • ■ 

Ditto. 

6 

29.555 

77 0 

78 5 

65.0 

W. 

• • • 

Ditto, 

7 

29.573 

78 1 

79.0 

61.9 

W. 

• • • 

Ditto. 

8 

29 517 

71.5 

75 3 

60.1 

w. 

• s • 

1 Ditto. 

9 

29.563 

72.8 , 

73.1 

5S.2 

w. 

• • • 

Ditto. 

10 

29.621 

71.0 1 

71.5 

56 0 

w. 


Ditto, 


29.611 

70 0 

70.5 

57.1 

w. 

... ' Ditto. 

12 

29 583 

70.9 1 

73 5 

58.1 

8. 

... 1 Ditto. 

13 

29.611 

72.9 ' 

73.5 

60 0 

X. 

» •« 

Ditto. 

It 

29.631 

73.0 , 

74.0 

«0.5 

S. E. 

• • • 

Ditto. 

15 

29 609 

71.0 

75 0 

61.9 

S. 

• • t 

Ditto. 

Ifi j 

29.611 

73.9 

i 

718 

61 7 

s. w. 

• • I 

Ditto. Thor. 

17 ' 

29 Gil 

73 9 1 

71.5 

62 5 

s. w. 

• 

^ M'atteml towards 

IS 

29 603 

71.9 

75.5 

62.0 

s. 

... 

I'leiir. 

19 

29.555 

69.0 

70 0 

58.0 

\v. 

... 

Ditto. 

20 

29.593 

66.2 

67.9 

0 

N. 


Ditto. 

21 

29.595 

65 0 

66 5 

55 0 

N. 


^ •scattered. 

22 

29.577 

65.0 J 

67.5 

53.5 


• • • 1 

Ditto. 

23 

29.593 

66.8 

68.1 

58 0 

y. E, 

... 1 

all 0 ^ er. 

2i 

29.609 

68 5 

69.2 

62.5 

S. K. 

• • • 1 

Clear. 

25 

29 617 

67.0 

68.0 

51.5 

N. K. , 

‘ 

Ditto. 

26 

29.617 

65.9 

67.0 

51.0 

N. 1 

• • • 

Ditto, 

27 

29.567 

66 1 

68.0 

51.5 

W. 

• ♦ • 

Ditto, 

2S 

29.535 

67.0 

69.0 

56 0 

W'. 

• « • 

Ditto, 

29 

29.549 

68.3 

70.5 

58 0 

w. 

• • • 

Ditto. 

30 

1 

29.533 

69.9 1 

71.5 

62.0 

s. 

• • 

Ditto. 

4ean. j 

29.581 

72.3 

>3.5 

60.8 


1 



JiOTE.—The dry bulb and Maximum Rcgioter do not agree ; the fonner always 
reads more than the latter. The average ditroronre is 1,6, 




Meteorological Hegister Icept at Agra, 


XXIX 


Meteorological Reglater kept at the Office of the Secretary to 
Oovernmcnt, N, W. P. Agra^for the month of 

November^ 185G. 


Observations at apparent Noon. 





Teinperul ure. 


2<).in) 

20 511 

20.555 

20.501 

20 505 

20.551 

20.511 

20.515 

20 551 ' 

20.5S7 

20.575 

20.575 

20.1500 

20.5S0 I 

20 5M 

2!».505 

20.575 

2*1.571 I 

20.555 

20.505 ! 

20.501 

20.515 [ 

20.555 ( 

20 571 

20.017 

20.5r>5 

20.525 I 

20.501 

20.520 

20.513 


82 3 
82.0 
81.0 
85,0 
81.0 

81.5 
81.0 
70.1 

71.5 
75.0 
71.0 
710 
75 5 
70.0 

77.8 
75.0 
77.0 
77.0 
71.0 
71.0 
08.5 
00.0 
08.5 
71.0 
71.il 
72.0 
71.0 

71.9 

72.5 

73.5 



85.0 1 
85.0 
85.0 
80.1 1 
85.0 , 

85.5 I 
85.0 

77.5 ' 
70 0 I 
75.0 ' 
70.0 
70.1 
70.8 
77.0 

78.5 
70.0 
70.0 
70.0 
75.il 

72.5 

70.5 
72.0 
(iil.5 I 
72.0 ' 
Ti.'S 1 

72.5 
75.1. 
71.0 

71.5 
75.0 



71.5 

71.5 
72.0 
71.0 

os.o 

()5.1 
05 5 
01.0 
58.8 

50.5 
57.0 

50.5 
0O.5 
02.0 
02.5 
02.5 
03.2 
02.5 
00.0 

51.1 
50.0 
53.0 
50.0 
03.1 
00.5 
5 1.3 

55.5 

58.1 
50.0 
G3.5 


N. K. 

S. 

s. w. 

I X. vv. 

X. \v. 

I w. 

I AV. 

I ''''■ 

' X. AV. 

A\. 

AV. 

S. 

X. 

S. K. 
8. AV. 
S. W. 
S. AV. 
S. 

X. AV. 


X. K. 
X. K. 
E. 

N. AV. 
W. 
AV. 
AV. 
S. K. 
S. 


Aspect of the Sky. 


Clear. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

J lit to. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

fiCiittoreil. 

Clear. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

^ ^ealtoreil. 
Ditto. 

ail over. 
^ seutterod. 
Clear. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 



Mean. 














Meteorological Register kept at Agra. 


Meteorological Register Jcept at the Office of the Secretary to 
Government., N, W" P. Agra, for the month of 

November, 185G. 


^raximuni pros^u^o obs»eno(l iit V v, it. 


3 

•J 

5 

6 
7 
H 
i> 

10 

n 

12 

13 

11 

15 

l»i 

17 

IS 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 
20 
27 
2S 
29 
3f) 


IVnipiTatiuv. 


o 

u 


o 

u 


f ^ 

:a 


Al:i\iinuni and 
Minimum. 


7i 



> P 1 

1 0 0 1 

1 ^ 1 

1 

2 

( 1 

29.489 86.2 
29.467 88.9 

86.1 

89.4 

71.0 

72.8 



es 

u 


78,05 

79.75 
80.25 

80.75 


79.5 


29.483 S7.0'S7.0 73.9 87.5 73.0 
29.433 89.9'89.0 72.1,90.0 7l.5j 
29.409 8S,5i 87.5 00.5 89.0 70.0 
29.495 87.1,87.4 00.1 87.1 O2.o' 71.55 1 
29,489 8 4.0 85.0 70.5 80.0 05.0 75.5 i 
29.185 80.1 80.5 03.0 81,0 01 V 72.55 
29.505 77.5; 78 0 Oo.O 79.0 02.0 7o.5 
29.515 80.0. 80 U 5S.5 SO.O 57.8 (;8.il 

09 0 
09.4 
09.5 

29.533 79.81 79 4 01.4 S0.2j 01 9 71 05 

71.05 
72 5 


29.527 S0.2 SO. 4 59.1 81.u 57.0 
29.517 79.9 79 9 02.1 81.9 50.0 
29.553 78.9'78.5 Ol.O 79.5'59.51 


29.531 hU.SiSO. 4 03.5 81.1 Ol.O 
29.513 81.9 81.5 01.5 83 n 02 0 


29.513 81.9 81.0 05.5 S3 1 02.0 
29 515 81.9 81.9 Ol.O 82 5 01 n 
29.503 S0.9'H1.0 . 59.5 82.5 57.8 
28.505 70.0 75.9 57.o'70.5 51.5 
29.511,7 4.9 75.0 50.5'70.0 47.9 
29..571 73.0j 73.0. 51.1 74.5 19.0 
29.405 70.0 71.0 Ol.O 71.1 52.8 
29.529 74.0 71.0 02.5 71.0 58.9 


29.507 
29.525' 
29.479 
29.405 
29.487 
i 29.483 


70.5 

75.5 

76.9 
79.0 

79.9 
79.0 


!4b*an. ' 29.500, 80.3 


75.5 5j).o'7S.o 55.5i 
75.1 55.0 70.O 50.0 

70.5 58.5 78.0 50.0 
78.9 58.4 81.0 53.5 
80.0 Oh,5 80.5 52.5, 
79.0 05.0 79.5 5.5.5 

I \ 


72 55 
71.75 
70.15 
04 0 

01.75 
01.95 
00 15 

00.75 

03.0 

01.0 

07.25 

(U>.5 

07.5 


841.2 03.0 81.2,59.4 70.29 

' . I 


A«i>ivt of till* 
Sk\. 


Cli'ur. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

DitO». 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

^ KMtti*rrd. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Dit to. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

all (orr. 
•'(•atten'd. 
VU ar. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


.3 


O 

O 

• 

4-. 

ij 

P 


K. 

W. 

W. 

K. 

N. W 
\V. 
NV, 

W. 

X. W. 
\V. 

X. \V. 
N. AV. 
N. 

S. K. 

S. W . 

s. w. 
s. \v. 
w. 

N. W. 

X. 1 
N. 

X. !•;. 
X. K. 

K. 

X w 

W. I 

vv. [ 
w. * 
s. \v. 
s. 


Quantity, of Earn, 







Meteorological Register kept at Agra, 


XXXI 


Meteorological^ Register kept at the Office of the Secretary to Oo^ 
vernment^ N. P,, Agra, for the month of Decemher, 185G. 


Maximum prosBuro observed at i).5Q A. M. 


•o5 

<w 

es 

O 

Barometer. 

To 

• 

r 

o 

t 

o 

mporati 

! 0 

o 

ire. 

x> 

3 

P 

Cl 

if 

Direction of ^Ymd. 

Quantity of Bain. 

Aspect of tho Sky* 

1 

2!).ri90 

00.5 

71.8 

m 

8. 

• • 

Clear. 

a 

20.r)S5 

00.5 

71.0 

' 01.0 

M. 

• « 

Ditto. [S E. 

a 

20.501 

os.o 

7i».l 

, 02.0 

E. 

• • 

MNiltercd touanU 

4 

20.055 

05.0 

05.5 

50.5 

.\. K 

• • 

Clear. 

r. 

20.(i73 

01.1 

05.5 

5ii.;i 

N. 

• • 

Ditto. 

G 

20.(»01 

03.K 

05.5 

' 51.0 

N. 

# • 

Ditto. 

7 

20.(HJl 

03.0 

(il.S 

52.0 

N. W. 

• • 

Ditto. 

H 

20.(i73 

58.0 

00.0 

40.0 

W. 

• • 

Ditto. 

y 

20.(J05 

OO.O 

02. J 

51.0 

S. \V. 


Ditto. 

ao 

20.01»5 

58.0 

01.0 

50.0 

\V. 

• ♦ 

Ditto. 

ai 

20.(J07 

50.8 

01.5 

53.2 

N. 

• a 

Dit to. 

u 

20.033 

(>].() 

02.0 

51.0 

N. 

a • 

Ditto. 

a a 

20.(i05 

02 0 

01 0 

51.5 

N. E. 

• # 

Ditto. 

11. 

2(1(130 

(>3.0 

01.5 

51..5 

N. K. 

a • 

^ all o\ or* 

ir> 

20.011 

01.0 

02.1 

53.5 ,N. E. 

a • 

C lear. 

an 

20.507 

50.0 

OO.I 

53.0 

N. E. 

a m 

Ditto. 

17 

20.005 

58.0 

00.5 

53.0 

N. W. 

• • 

Ditto. 

as 

2!t.5ri7 

50.0 

01.0 

51.0 

N. AY. 

a • 

J)itto. 

aa 

20.5S7 

()0.2 

02.0 

52.5 ‘ 

N E. 

• • 

Ditto. 

20 

20.013 

50.0 

00.0 

52.5 

W. 

a a 

Ditto. 

21 

20.0(C) 

OO.o 

01.1 

10.5 

AV. 

a • 

Ditto. 


20.(i03 

58.0 

OO.O 

too 

N. 

a ♦ 

Ditto. 

23 

20.017 

50.0 

57.5 

48.0 

N. 

a a 

Ditto, 

21 

20.057 

5S.0 

00.1 

17.5 

AV. 

a • 

Ditto. 

25 

20.505 

(iO.O 

02 2 

52 8 

X. E. 

• • 

Ditto. 

20 

20.035 

58.S 

00.5 

50.0 

N. E. 


Ditto. 

27 

211711 

55.0 

57.8 

51.0 

N. E. 

• 4 

Ditto. 

2S 

20.515 

00.2 

01.7 

50.0 

N. E. 

a a 

Ditto. 

2i) 

20.520 

50.2 

(ll.o 

52.0 

N. E. 


Ditto. 

30 

20.527 

02.0 

01.0 

53.0 

N. E. 


6«eatfered. 

31 

20. ISO 

03.8 

00.1 , 

55.5 

E. 


1 

Mean. 

29.035 

01.2 

1 

02.2 

53.3 





Noth.- TlitMiry bulb mid maximum Rt'pi'^ter do iioi , (In ftmiior iilunys 

rcndH niort' (lum llio hiKor. The murn^i* diMb.vnro in l.B. 
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Meteorological Segisier kept at Agra, 


Meteorological ^eqi»fer kept at the Office of the Seefetarg to Oo- 
vernmenty M. W. P., Agra^for the month of December^ 1856 . 


Obfrorvatioiis ut upiiaront Noon. 


Toniperaturo, 


20.50 
•> 


20.055 


20 507 J 05.0 


111 

‘ 2 U. 5 ‘U ‘ 

6 S .0 

15 

29 571 

65.0 

16 

1 29.517 1 

61.0 

17 

29.571 1 

63.9 


Gl.O ' 00.1, 

0 . 

61.2 
61.0 

20.071 I 61.2 
20 . 5 (J 0 65.0 [ 6 

20 . 1 K 0 . 64.8 

6 S .5 I W .5 

2 


Moan. I 20 . 5 H 1 I 66.5 



5;i.O N. K 


Aspect of the Shy. 


Clear. 

Ditto. 

^ scatteivd towels. S. K. 
Clear. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditfii. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

^ all o\er. 

Clear. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

l>itto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


68.3 


55.0 






















Meteorological Regitter kept at Agra. . TTTi’ii 
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Meteorological Register Tcept at the Office of the Secretary to Oo^ 
vernment»N, IV. P., Agra^for the month of Decemher^ 1856. 


ISImimiuii pressuro observod at 4 F. M. 


• 

1 4-^ 

C3 

Q 

Barometer. 

Temperat \ 

1 

iro. 

1 

t 

f ^ 

' ra 

1 

• W 

’ S? 

I 

Maximum 
and Minimum. 

Aspect of the 
Sky. 

Direction of Wind. 

Quantity of Bain. 

1 

ft 

Sh 

3 

ZJ 

u 

0 

0 

1 

1 

ft 

U 4 

< 

0 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Mean. 

3 

29.507 

1 

1 77.5 

77.0 

1 

I02.0 

' 7S.0 

53.5 

05.75 

Clear, 

S. K. 

• • 

2 

29.192 

70.9 

75.9 

01.5 

77.1 

53.SI 05.15 

Ditto. 

S. E. 

« • 

2 

ao.isii 71.2 

09.5 

! 59.5 

75.5 

51.8 

05.15 

1 ^ scattered. 

S. E. 

• • 


1 20.507 

71.5 

73.5 

, (>2.5 

71.5 

51,0 

01.25 

Cli*nr. 

N. E. 

• • 

5 

1 

29.591 

I 73.2 

72.2 

1 5H.8 

73.5 

50.0 

01.75 

Dilto. 

iS\ W. 

• • 

! 

29.005 

71.9 

70.9 

1 51.5 

75 0 

•17.0 

01.0 

1 Ditto. 

N. W. 

• • 

7 , 

1 29.021 

73.0, 

73.2 

, 51.0 

' 71.5 

15.5 

00.0 

1 Ditto. 

N. W. 

a • 

H ' 

' 29.011) 

70.9 1 

71.0 

51.0 

72.0 

12.8 

, 57.1 

Ditto. 

W. 

a a 

» 

29.023| 

70.5 

70.5 

55.0 

72.0 

11.9 

1 i>S. 15 

J)itto, 

W. 

• • 

30 ' 

1 29.017 

72.0 

71.9 

55.1 

73.5 

13.0 

’ 38.25 

Ditto. 

W. 

• a 

11 - 

29.571 

72.5 

72.0 

5(i.2 

73.5 

11.9 

59.2 

Ditto. 

N. 

• • 

12 

29.555 

72.5 

72.5 

57.2 

, ^/3.0 

15.S 

59.1 

Ditto. 

N. E. 

• • 

12 

29.591 

71.0 

70.5 

58.5 

' 72.0 

19.91 

00.95 


E. 

4 4 

1 1 

29.519 

70.9 

70.1 

50.9i 

I 71.1 

50.0 

00.55 



4 4 

15 

29.511 

09.0 

09.0 

; 55.9 

(;9.5 

■19.0 

59.25 



• • 

Hi 1 

29.509 

! 09.0 

09.0 


70.5 

l7o 

' 58.75 



4 4 

17 1 

29.513 

i 09.5 

09.5 

>•., 1 1 

• i/.i 

7o.o 

lO.s 

5S. 1 

Clear, fover. 

N. W. 

4 4 

[H 

29.501 

72.5 

72.0 1 

55.11 

73.S ! 

11.5 

59.15 

^*'enttei\*d all 

N. W.‘ 

4 4 

19 

29.513, 

73.5 

73.0 i 

55.5, 

75.0 

U.S 

59.‘J 

Clear. 

N. W.| 

• 4 

20 

2!1.5S9 

73.0 

72.1 I 

55.0 

70.0 

15.8 

00.*J j 

Ditto. 

W. 

4 4 

21 

29 527; 

, 70.0 

70.0 

53.0 

72.5 

15,0 

58.95 1 

Ditto. 

w. 

• 4 

»>*; 

29 033' 

7o.o 

0*1.1 

52.5 

71.0 

II.(» 

F k* i 

«>/.«> 1 

Ditto. 

N. ' 

4 4 

22 

29.0.37 

7o.*) 

70.1 

52.5 

72.1 

11 0 

F . ft to ■i' 

Ditto, 

W.' 

4 4 

2t ' 

29.579 

09.i) 

Oil.O 

53.0^ 

70.1 

n.si 

50.1 i 

Ditto. 

W. 1 

ft • 

25 1 

29.015 

0S.5 

(;s.5 

55.0 

09.2 

12.0 

F to « ft 

o«>.f» 

Ditto. t 

N. E. ' 

ft ft 

20 I 

29.591 

07.0 

07.0 

53.S 

07.5 

12.0 

51.75 

Ditto. 

N. E. 

ft ft 

27 

29.017 

os.o , 

os.o 

51.1 

09.0 

13.2 

50.1 

Ditto. 

N. K. 

4 4 

2H 

29.109 

09.0' 


00.0 

70.5 

13.0 

50.75 1 

Ditto. 

N. E. 

ft ft 

2i) 

29.111 

70.0 

70.0 

50.0 

71.2 

19.0 

00.1 

Ditto. 

N. E. 

ft ft 

30 

2*1.119 

71.0 

71.0. 

5S. 1 

71.1 , 

50.5 

02.3 

Ditto. 

K. , 

ft ft 

31 

29.397 

71.5 

71.5 

5S.5 

75.0 1 

19.0 

02.0 

^ ■'Wittered. 

E. ‘ 

4 4 


■ / i.M I it».4F — ■'imiiTtii. I Jy. •* 








Meteorological Observationft. 


Abstract of the UeHuttn of the JTowrlg Meteorological Ohservatione 
taken at the Siiroegor QeneraVe Office^ Calcutta^ 

• in the month of Januarg, 1857 . 

Lutitude 22® 33' 1" North. Longitude 88® 20' 34" Euat. 

Feet. 

Height of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the Sea level, 18.11. 

Daily Means, &.C. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 

dependent thereon. 


Date. 

O V 

4.> • 

1 ^ s J= 

I ^ S r2 

52 2. O 

^ Kango of the Barometer 

1 dining the d<iy. 

S ^ 

^ w 

o 

^ E 

Range of the Tempera¬ 
ture during the day. 

{ C 03 
ii ^ 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

cl 

as ^ 

?! 

xMax. 

1 Mm. 

, Ditf. 


Inolii’s. 

Tiiolio*'. 

liieho". 

Inohes. 

0 

o 

• 

o 

o 

1 

30.1)31 

1 30.1 IS 

20.D70 

0.1 18 

Ci(;.8 

70.6 

60.0 

16 6 

2 

.ODD 

; llJD 

30,012 

.127 

Cm'. 7 

70.0 

' oy.i 

10.6 

3 

j .lot; 

j .201 

, .050 

.151 

07.5 

77.1 

60.0 

171 

1 

6 

Sihiddif 

.OD7 

.150 

I 

.050 

1 

.100 

1 70.8 

' 80.0 

63.5 

1 

' 16.5 

B 

.111 

1 .21 I 

.ODD 

' .115 

' 71.1 

SO. 2 

63.5 

1 10.7 

7 

.ODI 

, .171 

.021 

.1511 

71 y 

81.0 

63.S 

17.2 

H 

.((SO 

.j:>() 

.020 

.127 

72.1 

80.3 

60.0 

‘ 11.3 

i» 

.((d:> 

.101 

.053 

.138 

60.1 

77.1 

62.8 

11.0 

30 

■OSD 

.Kio 

.oil 

,110 

G7,y 

70.5 

00.7 

15.8 

11 

12 

.ODD 

.187 

.010 

.317 

07.2 

77.1 

59.7 

17.7 

13 


.100 

.055 

.135 

05.0 

7t;.() 

.56.7 

19.3 

11 

,0D2 

.it;7 

.015 

.122 

00.3 

7f;.o 

57.1 

19.2 

ir> 

.033 1 

.1 10 

20.000 1 

.150 

00.7 

71.0 

(;(.).o 

11.3 

it; 

,0.i0 

.130 

30.018 1 

.112 

(iO.O 

71.3 

61.0 

13 3 

17 

.037 ’ 

» 

.111 

20.D75 

.130 

01.0 

73.0 

oi.b 

16.3 

18 

ID 

Siturfit//, 

2D.DDD 

.OSD 

.038 

1 

.151 

05.1 ‘ 

75.3 

5S.0 

J7 3 

2t) 

30.001 

.0i)0 

.01 1 

.11(1 

02.0 

73.1 

51.0 

18.5 

21 

.(M»‘) 

.108 

.051 

.151 

01.8 

73.3 

52 8 

20.5 

22 

2D.DS(; * 

.070 

.;>is 

. 158 

02.1 

72.2 

53.0 

18.0 

2.1 

1 

.(h;7 

.020 

.1 17 

02,8 

7.5.0 1 

53.9 

21.1 

21 

DOS 

.050 

.013 1 

.1)0 

o;i.o I 

I 

7(;.3 1 

o 1.4 

21.9 

25 

28 ■ 

Sttutfat/, 

.038 

015 

.887 

1 

1 

.128 1 

1 

00.3 ‘ 

81.6 

59 1 

22.2 

27 

.902 

2y.si7!» ( 

.812 

.137 1 

71.1 

82.2 

03.0 

18.0 

28 

.881 

.05(1 

.S33 

.123 

73.7 

81.1 

05.1 

18.7 

2D 

.882 

.055 

.830 

,125 

73.3 

81.5 

01.1 

20.1 

lit) 

.873 

.051 

.818 

.133 

73.7 

81.9 

63.8 

21.1 

;ii 

.S87 

.0(>5 

.8H 

.121. 1 
i 

71.1 

81.3 

06.1 

17.9 


The Moan height of the Barometer, a** I’kowote the Moan Dry anti Wot Bulb 
Thonntnnoters an* derived, from tlic twenty -foiu’ htmrly obbervatioua made, during 
(ho day 



ii Meteorological ObsrrvationB. 

Abstract of the Results of the ITonrlg Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of January^ 1857. 

Daily Means, &r. of the Obseivations and of the Hygrometrical elements 
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Abstract of the Results of the Mourlg Meteorological Observations 
tahen at the Survegor QeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of January^ 1S57. 


Hourly Means, See, of the OhMervations and nf the Hygromelrical elements 

dependent thereon. 
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Abstract of the Itesulfs of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of January^ 1857. 

Hourly Mcanft, 9cc, of the ObserTations niul of the llygroinetrical elements 

dt’pendent tliereon.— (Continued) 
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Abstriicl of the Jietiulls of tlte llourlg Meicoroloqical Ohservatione 
taken at the ^urvegor GeneraVs Office^ (Jalcutta^ 

• in the wonih of Jannarg. 1857. 
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Ahetraci of the llesults of the llonrlg Meteorological^ Ohservations 
taJcen at the Survegor GeneraVs OJfice^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of Januarg^ 1857. 
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Ahhtract of the Jtesalta of the Hourlg Meteorological Observations 
talen at the Surveyor OeneraVs OffitCy Calcutta, 
til the month of January, 1S57. 

Monthly IIlsults 


Table showing the number of days on which at a given hour any particular wind 
blew, together with the number of days on which at the same hour, 
when any partieulai wind was blowing it rained. 
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Abstract of the Results of the Sourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 

• in the month of February^ 1857. 
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Daily Means, &c of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 

dependent thereon. 
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25 

.805 

.874. 

.735 

.139 

78.6 

87.9 

70.0 

17.9 

2fi 

.794 

.872 

.727 

.1 45 

70 3 

88.8 

72.fi 

16.2 

27 

.775 

.8 to 

.097 

.119 

79.2 

8S.4 

71.2 

17.2 

28 

.779 

.851 

.711 

.110 

70.1 

89.7 

71.3 

17.9 


The Mean height of tho B.u-oniett'r, att UKouiso the Mean Dry and Wet Bulb 
Thmnometcrs arc derived from (lie twenty "lour hourly obMH'vutions made during 
fhc d,,iy. 











X Jileteorologieal Observations, 

Abstract of the Mesnlis of the Sourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
for the month of Febrintry, 1857. 

Daily Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometncal elements 

dependent thereon. 


Date. 

Mean Wet Bulb Thermo- 
meter. 

Dry Bulb above Wet. 

Computed Dew Point. 

Dry Bulb above Dew 
Point. 

Mean Elastic force of 
Vapour, 

Mean ^ eight of Vapour 
m a cubic foot of Air, 

Additional Weight of Va.* 
pour required tor com- 

^ 4> 

•m -O 

■2 d 

S 2 

= ® S 

S w 

MS- 

1 j fll * 

!' = 
I s ^ 

> B B M 
40 O a 

^ a> o .S 


1 o 

1 0 

1 

1 0 

0 

Inches. 

T. gr. 

T. gr 

• 

1 

Svmtay 








2 

66 4 

8 1 

62 3 

12 2 

I 0.56,5 

6 16 

3 02 

' 0.67 

3 1 

' 6t> 2 

79 

61.2 

11 9 

.r>ii 

5 95 

2 81 

.6S 

4 ' 

' 69 3 

6 1 

66.2 

9 2 

.612 

6 99 

.11 

.71 

5 

65 5 

70 

62 0 

10.3 

.5.-)9 

.It 

.52 

.71 

6 ' 

62 1 

8 1 

‘ 5SO 

12 2 

.189 

5.3S 

.67 

.67 

7 1 

61. t 

8.7 

:)7 0 

13 1 

.17.1 

.20 

.8.1 

.O") 

8 

Snuflat/. 

1 







9 

61 2 

8 1 

60 1 

12 2 

.523 

./•> 

.83 

67 

10 

61 9 

8 2 

60 S i 

12 3 

..537 

.88 

.91 

.67 

11 

61 5 

10 1 

36 1 i 

13 2 

.161 

.08 

1 3 32 

61 

12 ' 

6o7 

9 2 i 

56 1 

13 S 

.459 

.05 

2.93 

.63 

14 

62 7 

8 3 ‘ 

58.5 

12 5 

.1.98 

.45 

.80 

.66 

14 1 

65.7 

76 , 

61 9 

11.1 

.557 

6 09 

.75 

.69 

15 

Sunday, 








16 

72 1 

58 

' 69 2 

87 1 

1.708 

7.67 

.49 

70 

17 

71.9 

3 8 

69 0 1 

87 

.701 

.62 

.18 

.75 

IS 

70 3 

67 

67 1 

10 1 

.66] 

.17 

.7s 

.72 

19 

67.9 

82 

63 8 t 

12 3 

.593 

6 15 

3 18 

.67 

20 

66 9 

87 

62 5 

13 1 

.508 

.IS 

.30 

.65 

21 

69.0 

8 2 

64 9 

12.3 

.615 

.69 

.26 

67 

22 

Sunday 








23 

69 9 

8.5 

63 6 

128 

.630 

.82 

49 

.66 

24 

70.0 

7.2 

66 4 

10 8 1 

.616 

7 01 

2.91 

.71 

25 

70.9 

77 1 

67 0 

11 6 

.659 

.12 

3 26 

.69 

26 

71.9 

7.4 

68 2 

11 1 

.686 

.41 . 

IS 

.70 

27 

72 6 

66 ’ 

' 69 3 

9 9 

711 

.67 ' 

2 89 

.73 

28 

73 3 

6 1 

70 2 

92 

.732 

.91 1 

.71 

.73 


' f I I I I I I 

All the ffjgi'omctrionl elements arc compiifod by the Cfroenwieli consfants. 



Meteorological OhHeri?aiionB, 


XI 


Ahsti'act of the Sesults of the Jlow'lg Meteorological Oheeroatione 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of February, 1857. 


Hourly Means, &c. of the Obseryations and of the Hygrometrical elements 

dependent thereon. 


Hour. 

'is fc- 
0 4^ 

W w 
.C g J3 

a*?. 

Rhiiup of the Barometer for 
each hour during the 
mouth. 

x: j 
'9 S 
cc 

«-! 

Q S 

Rdiiae ot the Tempera¬ 
ture for e ich hour 
dming the 
inoiitb. 





^ u 





s 

•^1 * * iH 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

g-s 

Sh 

Max. 

Mm. 

Diff. 











Iiichea. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mid- 

night. 

29.806 

29.981 

29.773 

0.211 

70.8 

75.3 

64.0 

11.3 

1 

.880 

.900 

.759 

.231 

70.1 

71.8 

63.6 

11.3 

2 

.871. 

.071 

.715 

.226 

00.7 

74.0 

63.7 

10.3 

3 

.srw 

.959 

.731- 

.335 

09.0 

73.5 

63.4 

11.1 

k 

.801 

I .953 

.738 

.321 

08.1 

1 

1 73.2 

61.0 

11.6 

5 

.8f;9 

I .9t'>S 

.712 

.236 

68.0 

73.1 

61.2 

11.9 

G 

.880 

' .983 

.703 1 

i .330 

07.3 

1 72 0 

1 CO.G 

12 0 

7 

.013 

30.010 - 

.8(K) 1 

1 .210 

07.4 

72.8 

60 5 

13.3 

8 

.030 

.018 ^ 

' .830 

.238 

70.0 

75.8 

64.0 

11.8 

0 

.001 

.071- 

.811 

.230 

73.5 

70.2 

1 68.2 

ll.O 

10 

.071 

.083 

1 .840 

.336 

70.4 

82.3 

71.4 

10.9 

11 

.055 

.000 

1 .839 

• 

.237 

7‘J.l 

81.6 

73.2 i 

11.4 

Noon. 

.029 

.010 

.800 

.231 

81.5 

86 9 

! 73.8 

13.1 

1 

.803 

.(K»3 

.777 

.226 

83.4 

88 8 

70.5 

12 3 

2 

.K(«) 

29.000 

.717 

.219 

81.4 

80.4 

77.8 

11.6 

3 

.830 

.010 

.705 

.211 

84.7 

89.8 

78.9 

10.0 

4 

.830 

.932 

■GO? 

.235 

81.2 

89.6 

78.0 

11.6 

5 

.820 

020 

.702 

.234 

83 0 

8S6 

70.6 

12.0 

6 

.833 

.939 

.715 

.321. 

70.5 

81.0 

73.0 

10.4 

7 

.818 

.010 

.730 

.320 

7fi.9 

82.0 

71.5 

10.5 

8 * 

.800 

.079 

.762 

.217 

75.2 

70.5 

69.8 

9.7 

9 

.880 

.088 

.784 

.204 

73.9 

79.4 

67.8 

11.6 

10 

.900 

.!)91 

.788 

.203 

72.6 

77.6 

67.3 

10.3 

11 

.890 

.080 

1 

.780 

.203 

1 

1 

71.0 

76.4 

65.0 

11.4 


The Moan height of the Barometer, as likewise the Mean D 17 and Wet Bulb 
Thermometers are derived from the obsorrutious mode at tho several hours 
during the inontli. 
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Meteorological Observationt 


Abstract of the 'Results of the Ilourig Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of February^ 1857. 

Hovrty Means, of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 

dependent thereon. 


Hour. 

Mean Wet Oulb Ther¬ 
mometer. 

Dry Bulb above Wet. 

Computed Dew Point. 

Dry Bulb above Oen 
Point. 

Mean Elastic Force 
of Vapour. 

Mean Weight of Va¬ 
pour in a cubic 
foot of Air. 

Additional Weight of 
Vapour requited 
for complete satu¬ 
ration. 

Mean degree of Hu¬ 
midity, complete 
saturation being 
unity. 


1 

o 

o 

0 

1 

o 

Inches. 

T. gr. 

T. gr. 


Mid- 

66.6 

4.2 

I 

1 61.5 

6.3 

0.607 

6.68 

1.52 

0.82 

night. 









1 

66.2 

3.9 

, 64.2 

5.9 

.601 

.61 

.42 

.82 

2 

66.3 

3.t 

1 64.6 

6.1 

.600 

.71 

.22 

.85 

3 

65.8 

3.2 

> 6i.2 

4.8 

.601 

.62 

.11 

.85 

4 

65.3 

3.1 

63.4 

5.0 

.586 

.16 

.16 

.85 

5 

61.8 

3.2 

62.9 

6.1 

.576 

.37 

.16 

.85 

6 

61.5 

3.0 

62.7 

4.8 

.572 

.33 

.t»9 

.8.J 

7 

64.2 

3.2 

62.3 

6.1 

.563 

.25 

.11 

.85 

8 

65.7 

4.3 

63.5 

6 5 

.688 

^6 

.51 

.81 

i) 

67 6 

5.9 

61.6 

89 

.609 

T66 

221 

.75 

10 

68.3 

8.1 

61.2 

12.2 

.601 

.53 

3.19 

.67 

11 

68.4 

10.7 

63.0 

16.1 

.578 

1 

.24 

4.29 

.59 

Noon. 

69.1 

12.4 

62.9 

1 1S.6 

• 

.576 

.19 

5.12 

.55 

1 

69.4 

11.0 

62.4 

* 21.0 

.567 

.06 

.90 

.51 

2 

69.4 

15.0 

61.9 

22.5 

.5,57 

5.91 

6.37 

.48 

3 

69.4 

15.3 

61.7 

23.0 

.55 !• 

.91 

.51 

.48 

4 

69.2 

15.0 

61.7 


.55i 

.91 

.33 

.48 

5 

68.7 

13.9 

617 

20.9 

.551 

93 

5.75 

.51 

0 

60.0 

10.5 

63.7 

15.8 

.591 

6.38 

4 28 

.60 

7 

68.3 

8.6 

61.0 

129 

.597 

.18 

3.38 

.66 

8 

68.1 

7.1 

64.6 

10.7 

.607 

.61 

2.70 

.71 

9 

67.7 

6.2 

64.6 

9.3 

.609 

.66 

.35 

\74 

10 

67.2 

6.4 

,64.5 

8.1 

.607 

.65 

.01 

.77 

11 

1 

67.0 

4.6 

64.7 

6.9 

.611 

.70 

1.70 

.80 


All the Hjgrometrical elements are comi>ute(l by tlie Greenwich eonetants. 




Meteorological Obseroaiioni, 


xiu 


Abstract of •the Results of tJte Sourly Meteorological Observaiione 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of February^ 1857. 


Solar Kadiation, Weather, &c. 


1 

Max Solar 
radiation. | 

1 

«.o'd 

3 « i 

Prevailing direction 
of the Wind, 

General Aspect of the Sky. 

1 

0 

Sttnflai/, 

Inches. 



2 

110.6 

• • 

W, & ralin & N. 

Cloudless. 

a 

in.o 

# • 

w.&s. 

Cloudless. 

4 

lay.y 

• • 

s. 

Cloudless till i a. m. cloudy till 9 A. M. 
Cloudless till Noon, scattered and 
W alterwards. 

5 

120.0 

• • 

N. W. ^ N. 

Cloudless till 5 a. m. scattered till 

Noon, eloudless aflcrwards. 

ti 

iaa.2 

• • 

N. ^S. 

Cloudless. 

7 

8 

ia,> 0 

iStUUfai/ 

• • 

N. W. & N, 

Cloudless. 

9 

lao.o 

• • 

N. W. ^ S. W. 

Cloudless. 

10 

111 1 

• • 

W. & S. W. 

Cloudless. 

11 

laio 

• • 

N. W. N. iK W. 

Cloudleb:<. 

12 

127.0 

• 0 

N. W. iV S. W. 

Cloudless. 

la 

1 too 


VV. iV 8. N. 

Cloudlesb. 

11 

110.0 

S iidoi/. 


W. 

Cloudless till Noon, sentd. ''i and i 
till 5 p. M. cloudless alterwards. 

1(5 

12(5.1 

• • 

S. c'L W. 

Scattered elouds till 6 F. H. eloiullesa 
afterwards. 

*7 

112 2 

• • 

s. 

Cloudloas till 7 A. M. scattered till 6 
r. sf. cloudless aAeruards* 

18 

140.0 

a • 

S. W. I'LS.&S. E. 

Cloudless till Noon, scattered ^i till 4 
p. H. (doudless afterwards. 

i:» 

111.5 

• • 

S. W A w. 

Cloud lesH. 

20 

112.0 

• • 

.S. W. iV w. 

Cloudless. 

21 

127.0 

Sttiiifat/, 

• • 

s. W. 

CJuiidless. 

2' 

118 0 

• m 

s. w. & s. 

Clouillcss. 

2l 

128.5 

• • 

Variable. 

Cloudless. 

2.. 

lay.o 

• • 

• 

W. X N. W. 

CloudlobN till 11 A. AT. scattered till 8 
p. M. cloudless afterward**. 

20 

113.9 


S. 

CloudlchS till 5 A. M. scattered 
till 7 P. M. eloudle8.s afterwards. 

27 

lil.O 

«t 

s. 

Cloudless till 10 A. Bf. seattend '^i till 
6 P. M. eloudless afterwards. 

28 

128.0 

• • 

s. 

Cloudless till 5 a. m. cloudy till 3 P. v, 
cloudless afterwanls. 


Cirri, Cirro strati, '^i Cumuli, Cxanulo strati, V\.i Nimbi, —i Strati, 
i Oirro cumuli. 
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Meteorological Ohseroafiom, 


Abstract of the Sesulfs of the ITourlg Meteorological Obi^^Tmtions 
taken at the Survegor QeneraVs Office^ Valcntta^ 
in the month of Fehruart/y 1857. 

Monthlt Results. 


Mean height of the Barometer for the month, .. •. 21).S87 

Max. lieight of the Barometer oceum*d at 10 A. M. on the 0th, S0.082 

Min. height of the BaTOiiieter oecurred at 4 p. m. on the 27tli, .. 29.697 

Extreme range of the Barometer during the month, .. .. 0.385 


o 

Mean Dry Bulb Tliermomctcr for the month, •• •• 75.0 

Max. Temperature occurred at 3 p. M. on the 23rd, .. 89.8 

Min. Temperature occurred at 7 a. m. on the i:uh, »• •• 60,5 

Extreme range of the Temperature during the mouth, .. 29.3 


o 

Mean Wet Bulb Thcrnmmcler for the month, ,, 67.3 

Mean Dry Bulb Thennometcr above moan Wet Bulb Tliermomcter,,, 7.7 

Computed Mean Dcw-poiut for the niontli, ,, 6.3.1 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above computed mean Dew-point, .. 11.6 

Inches 

Mean Elastic force of Vaimur for the month, .♦ •• 0.58f5 


Troy grains. 

Mean Weight of Vapour for tlie month, .. ,, 6.37 

Additional Weight of Vapour required for complete paturation, •• 2.94 

Mean degret> of humidity for the month, complete sat uratiun beingaiiiity, 0.68 

• 

Inches, 

Rained No. days, Max. fall of rein during 24 hours, .. •• Nil. 

Total amount of rain during the month, •• •. •• Nil. 

Prevailing direction of the Wind, •« .. •• S. AW. 



Meteorological Oheeroation^. 


XT 


Abetract of the Meeulte of the Ilourly Meteorological Observatiom 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVe Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of February, 1857. 


On tho 7tli and 23rd February, t)ic Meteorological Obtforvations after ten 
zninutoa intervals bein^ taken at the Surveyor Gencrara OlHce, they indicate tlio 
follow ing eireiiinatauc'cs. 

7th. 

h. m. h. m. 

JCxact Tinie q/* Minimum Barometer,.. .. 4 0 a. H. &. 4 10 P. K. 

Ditto Maximum Barometer,.. •• .• 10 10 ditto k 0 50ditto. 

r Between 7 20 & 7 30 A. M. 

Ditto Minimum Temperature, < 

(. or half an hour after sunrise. 

« 

Ditto Maximum Temperaluro betw'm^ii, 2 50 & 3 0 P. M. 


23 ED. 


h. m. h. m. 


A>«e/ Tiiiw q/* Minimum Buroinetor, 
Ditto Maximum Barometer, 

Ditto Minimum Temperature, 


• . 4 0 a. m. & 4 0 p. H. 
«• 10 O ditto & 10 10 ditto. 


r 7 0 ditto or half an hour 
( after sunrise. 

f Bet ween 3 30 F. H. & 4 40 F. M. 

during which timet he Thermome* 
^ ler was stationary. 


Ditto Maximum Xomporaturc, 
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Meteorological Obam'oatione^ 


Ahetract of tJie MesttUa of the Mourly Meteorological Obaervationa 
taken at the Surveyor GeneraVa Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of February^ 1857. 


Monthly IIesultis. 


Table showing the number of days on which at a given hour any particular wind 
blew, together with the number of days on which at the same hour when 

sny particular wind was blowing it rained. 




Meteorologioal Observatiom, zvii 

Ahatract of the Iteaulta of the Sourly JAeteorologioal Ohaervationa 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVa Office^ Cahutta^ 

• in the month of March^ 1857. 

Latitude 22® 33' 1" North. Longitude 88® 20' 34" East. 

Feet. 

Height of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the Sea level, 18.11. 
Daily Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 


dependent thereon. 


3ate. 

O 4> 

^ 5 

•c 

Range of the Barometer 
during the day. 

5 w 

0 ii 

W « 

Q a 

Range of the. Tempera- 
ture during the day. 

*** ca -M 

ff 

a M 
a> cB 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Im 

§ 

Atax. 

' Min. 

i 

1 

1 

j Diff. 

1 

1 


TiicIh'h, 

Inches. 

tuehe.s. 

luclics. 

u 

o 

u 

! o 

1 

2 

' Sidtthu/. 

1 liij.sru 

29.939 

29.778 

0.101 

80.3 

90.0 

73,9 

10.1 

:{ 

! .80H 

.879 

.73 t 

.115 

8O.0 

89.2 

73.0 

10.2 

4 

! .Stt 

.925 

.780 

.1 15 

80.(i 

89.S 

7i.l 

15.1 


.Wilt 

.9 1-2 

.817 


80.2 

89.0 

= 73.1; 

15.4 


.858 

.912 

.803 

j .139 

80.3 

; 88.8 

73.0 

15,2 

7 

.808 

.980 

.752 

! .228 

77.3 

88.2 

07.8 

1 20.1 

8 

U 

Suiufaif. 

.yiii) 

30.080 

.910 

I .101 

71.3 

83.2 

08.7 

11.5 

10 

.y;$7 

.001 

.881 

! .180 

08.5 

70.1 

0(!.8 

3.(i 

11 

.yi 1 

2!1.972 

.829 

' .1 13 

71 (5 

SO. 1 

iil.S 

15.0 

12 

.yii 

30.023 

.889 

.]3t 

72.9 

«1.9 

(>5.0 

10.9 

13 

.980 

.001 

.935 

.129 

70.5 

S.'i.S 

07.1 

IH.I 

11 

.950 

.031 

.888 

.113 

78.0 

88.0 

70.7 

17.9 

15 

10 

SuinffUf. 

.885 

.973 

.810 

.103 

son 

90.0 

72.3 

18.3 

17 

.878 

.957 

.807 

.150 

81.2 

92.1 

71.8 

20.0 

18 

.8J5 

.928 

yrnmm 

.7// 

.151 

8(».S 

90.8 

72.1 

18.1 

i!» 

.812 

.SS2 

.718 

.131 

80.8 

92 0 

09.8 

22 8 

20 

-775 

.8:>9 

.095 

.Kit 

82.1 

93.2 

71.1 

19.1 

21 

.771 

.830 

.713 

.123 

83.0 

91.2 

i 1.4 

19.5 

22 

23 

.73.3 ' 

.800 

.010 

.103 

S3 S 1 

95.1 

75.0 

19.5 

21 

.719 i 

.807 

.059 

.118 

81.1 

!K!.(j 

71.8 

21.8 

2.5 

.711 . 

.810 

.070 

.1 10 

81.7 i 

90.2 1 

75.1 

20.8 

20 

.7«f> , 

.872 

.731 

.111 

85.8 

98.0 

75.2 

23.1 

27 ' ! 

.78 (. 

.879 

.089 

.190 

8(i.7 

100.2 

7(>. 1 

23.8 

28 

.075 i 

1 

.759 I 

.583 

.170 

80.5 

98.8 

70.8 

22.0 

20 

:to 

Sumitrtt, . 

.7.31 ' 

.815 

.081 

.131 

85.7 

95. i 

78.S 

10.0 

:iL 

.802 1 
1 

.881 

.757 

.121 

81.9 

91.8 

[ 

< 

78.2 

# 

16.0 


The Atcun hoight of the Barometer, hh likewise tiu* Mi'aii Dry :iiul Wet Bulb 
Thermoiuciin'd uro derivod, I’mm Die tuenly-lour Iiourl\ made, during 

tlie day. 
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Meteorological Observations, 


Abstract of the jResidts of the ITourlg Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Survegor QeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of March^ 1857. ' 

Daily Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 

dependent thereon. (Continued,) 



1 

W 

1 



0^ 

H 

1 i 

« 

c 

o 


'a 

v 

> 1 


Date. 1 

• ' 

o 

.a 

a 

0) 

Q 


V V 

4> 

a 

d 5 

jfi 

£Q 

•3 

V 

«-• 

s 


£ a 

fc. 

Q 

o 


P‘, 
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All tlio llygromc'lueal elements arc comjnilt.'tl by the Greenwich CoiiBtunts. 
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Abstract of tbe Tlemlts of the JJomly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of March^ 1857. 

Hourly Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 

dependent thereon. 
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The Mean Height of tlio Baromotor, as likewise the Mean Dry and Wet Bulb 
ThoriiiomelorB aiv donved from the observations mode at the soveral hours 
during the moutJi. 
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Meteorological Ohservafions, 


Ab^fmct of fie HeHiilts of the. Hourly Meteorological Observations 
tahen at the Surveyor OeneraVs O^ffice^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of March^ 1857 . 

Hourly Meaiifi, &c. of tlie ObiiervMtionR and of the Hygrometricul elements 

dep'endent thereon.— (Coniinued.J 
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All the ilygronietrical elements are computed by the Greenwich constants. 
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Abstract of tJie Results of tlie Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor GeneraVs Office^ Calcutta, 

^ in the month of March, 1857. 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor GeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of March^ 1857. 

Monthly Kesltlts. 

* Iiichoa. 

Mean hcisrlit of tho Baromotor for tlic month, ... ... 29.835 

Max. height ol’ tlu' Barometer, oeeiirreil at 10 A. M. on tlie 9th, ... 30.080 

Min. height of tlio Biiroinoter, oeeiiiTod ut 6 r. M. on the 2Sth, ... 20.583 

Extreme Range of tlie Barometer during the moutli, ... ... 0.497 


o 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer for the month, ... ... 80.5 

JOax. Temperature, oeeurretl at 4 p. M. on the 27t}», ... ... 100,2 

Min. Temperature, oeeurred at 6 A. M. on the llth, ... ... Ct.8 

Extreme Range of the Temperature diudiig the montli, ... ... 35.4 


o 

Mean VTot Bulb Thermometer for the month, ... ... 72.7 

Mean Diy Bulb Tbennometrr above Mean Wet Bulb Thermonietor, ... 7.H 

Computed Mean Dew Point for the month, ... ... 68.8 

Mean Dry Biiib Thennometer above eomjnit’cd Mean Dew Point, ... 11.7 

Tm*lie*», 

Mean Elastie foree of vapour for the month, ... ... ... 0.699 


Troy grains. 

Mean weiglit of vapour for the month, ... ... ... 7.52 

Additional weight of vapour refpiiw'd for eoinpletc saturation, ... 3. Wi 

Mean degree of Dumidity for the month, eompietenaturation being unity, 0.69 


Inehea. 

Rained 3 days. Max. fall of rain duHiig 2 i Iiou'n, ... 0.52 

Total amount of rain during the month, ... ... 0.96 

Prevailing diroetion of the Wind, ... ... ... S. A S. W. 
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Abstract of the Results of the llourlg Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of March^ 1857, 

Monthly EfisuLTS. 

Table showing the imniber of days on which at a given hour any particular wind 
blew, together with the number of days oit which at the same hour, 
when any particular wind was blowing it rained. 
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Meteorological Ohee9*vatiom. 


Abstract of the Sesults of the Hourly Meteorological Olse^'vations 
taken at the Surveyor QeueraCs OJUce^ Calcutta^ 
in the mouth of Marcli^ 1857. 

Oa the 21at IMarch, 1857, tlie Meteorological Observations after 
ten niiimtes intervals being taken at the Surveyor General’s OlTiee, 
they indicate the following circumstances :— 

}i. m. )i. 111 . 

£d'act Time of Miniinum Baronietor, . -t 20 a. M. and 4 0 P. 

Ditto ^Maximum Barometer, . 9 30 do. and 11 0 do. 

Ditto Minimum Temperature,. 0 30 do. f “** *“'“ 

^ * t utter simn&o. 

Ditto Maximum Temperature, . 3 0 P. m. 

On Saturday, the 7th March, 1857. A AVestern gale sprung up 
at I past 5 p. M. and blow for three quarters of an hour. During 
the prevalence of the gale there was much thunder ami lightuing 
aud also a little rain. 
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Abstract of the Sesulte of the Mourly Meteorological Ohaervatione 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVe Office^ Caloutta^ 

• in the month of Aprils 1857. 

Latitude 22* 33' 1" Korth. Longitude 88« 20' 34" East. 

feet. 

Height of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the Sea leveL 18.11 

Daily Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 

dependent thereon. 
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.633 

.632 

.(>06 

.528 

.565 

.6Jrl 


.663 

.671 

.698 

.693 

.728 

.098 


Diff. 


.181 


.I(i8 

.170 

.179 


.139 

.140 

.169 

.192 

.122 

.125 


£ ^ 
PQ S 

O S 

06 





.162 


84.1 
81.4 

84.2 

84.3 


81.9 

78.9 
77.0 
78.2 
81.0 
81.6 


84.1 

8t.4 

86.6 

87.7 
88.5 

86.7 


85.0 

82.8 

79.9 

7<>.3 

79.5 

83.0 


Range of the Tempera, 
ture during the day. 


Max. 

1 

Min. 

Diff. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

93.6 

7fi.8 

16.8 

94.0 ! 

78.2 

15.8 

93.6 

78.4 

15.2 

92.6 

77.6 

15.0 

90.6 

7G.7 

13.9 

89,3 

70.0 

19.3 

85.6 

70.6 

15.0 

87.2 

69.‘t 

17.8 

90.2 

71.0 

16.3 

92.8 

71.G 

21.3 

93.8 

77.0 

16.8 

94.(i 

7(>.6 

18,0 

96.2 

79.8 

1(5.4 

98.4 

80.2 

18.2 

98.1 

81.2 

16.9 

94.8 

81.0 

13.8 


92.5 

93.8 

89.7 

81.8 
89.8 
92.0 



Sunday, 

.731 

.789 

.722 

.655 


.792 

.872 

,806 

.732 


.660 

.703 

.633 

.563 


.132 

.169 

,173 

.169 


85.7 

83.9 

85.4 

87.3 


91.8 

^*.3 

96.0 

08.8 


78.5 

74.6 
77.0 
79.8 


16.3 

19.7 

19.0 

19.0 


The Mean iiciglit of tlio Barometer, us likowiau the Mean Di^ and Wet Bnlb 
Tliennoiuetors arc derived from the twouty'^four hourly observations made during 
tJio day. • 















XXVI Meteorological Obeervationg. 

Abstract of the Results of the Sourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of Aprils 1857. 

Daily Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 

dependent thereon. 


kate. 

) 

Mean Wet Bulb Thermo¬ 
meter. 

-- r 1 , 

Dry Bulb above Wet. 

1 

a 

Computed Dew Point, 

Dry Bulb above Dew 
Point. 

Mean Elastic force of 
Vapour,'^ 

Mean Weight of Vapour 
in a cubic foot of Air. 

Additional Weight of Va. 
pour required for com¬ 
plete.saturation. 

Mean degree of Humidity, 
complete saturation be¬ 
ing unity. 


O 

1 ^ 

1 ^ 

1 

o 

Inches. 

1 

T.gr. 

T. gr.! 


1 

77 2 

6.9 

73.7 

10 4 ' 


8.78 

3.43 

0.72 

2 

77 5 

6.9 

74.0 

10.4 

.837 

.80 

.45 

.72 

3 

77.9 

6.3 

74.7 

9 5 

.816 

9.05 

.19 

.71. 

4 

1 

77.1 

7.2 

73.5 

10.8 

.814 

8.70 

1 

.58 

.71 

5 

6 

Sunday. 

72.4 

1 

95 

67.6 

1 

14.3 

.672 

7.23 

4.21 

.63 

7 

73.1 

5.8 

70.2 

8.7 

.732 

.91 

2.56 

.76 

8 

71.5 

5.5 

68 7 

8.3 

.077 

.57 

.32 

! .77 

9 

71 9 

6.3 

68.7 

1 9..*5 

.697 

.61 

.71 

.74 

JO I 

75 8 

52 

73.2 

78 

1 .806 

8 68 

.46 

.78 

11 i 

1 

76.2 

1 

1 5.4 

1 i 

73 5 

8,1 

1 

' .814 

t 

.76 

.58 

.77 

12 

i 

SnnAa^i. 
78 2‘ 


75 2 

1 

8.9 

1 

.860 

9.20 

3.01 

.75 

14 

78.4 

; 6.0 

75. t 

9.0 

.8t>5 

.20 

.03 

.73 

15 

80.1 

65 

76 8 

9 8 

.905 

.63 

.51 

.73 

10 

7y.7 

80 


12 0 

.873 

.28 

4.28 

.68 

17 

78.1 

10 4 

72 9 

15 6 

.797 

8 45 

5.13 

.01 

18 

80.4 

6.3 

77 2 

9.5 

.916 

9.75 

, 3 43 

.71 

19 

20 ! 

Sunday, 

78.7 

6.3 

75.5 

9.5 

.868 

.27 

.26 

.74 

21 1 

74 8 

8.0 

70.8 

12 0 

.716 

8.00 

.75 

.68 

22 

74-8 

5.1 

72 2 


.781 

.41 

2.37 

.78 

23 

70.1 

6.2 

67 0 , 


.659 

7.17 

.52 

.71 

24 

72.4 

7.1 

68 8 

10.7 

.699 

.54 

3 12 

.71 

25 

76.4 

66 

73,1 

99 

.803 

8.61 

.21 


26 

27 

Sunday 
78 9 

68 

*75.5 

10.2 

.868 

9.27 

.53 

.72 

28 

76 0 

7.9 

72 0 

119 


8.30 

.83 

.08 

29 

76.0 

9.4 

71.3 

14.1 

.758 

.10 

4.58 

.64 

30 

78.9 

8.4 

74.7 

12.6 

.846 

.99 

.42 

.67 


All the Hygrometrical elements are computed by the Greenwich constants. 
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xxvu 


Ahetract of the Results of the Sourlg Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Survegor OeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
m the month of Aprils 1857, 


Hourly Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elenaents 

dependent thereon. 


Hour. 

o u 

^ 43 M 

ja g j3 

« is ^ 

Ranue of the Barometer for 
each hour during the 
month. 

£ 4-- 

s s 
n V 

« i 

Range ot ihe Tempera¬ 
ture for e»»ch hour 
during the 
month. 








a 

C6 ^ ^ 

«> 4-> A 

Max, 

Min. 

Diff. 

S-2 

Sh 

Max. 

Min. 

Di(r. 


s 









Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

o 

o 

o 

0 

Mid¬ 

night. 

29.7C0 

29.863 

29.577 

0.286 

78.8 

83.6 

71.4 

12.2 

1 

.751 

.854 

.574 

.280 

78.4 

83.2 

70.7 

12.S 

2 

.738 

.816 

.566 

.280 

78.1 

83.2 

70.6 ' 

12.6 

3 

.739 

.8(^2 

.571 

.291 

77.5 

! 83.0 

70,4 

12.6 

4 

.749 

.855 

.621 

.231 

76.9 

81.0 

69.4 

11.6 

6 

.753 

.860 

.608 

.252 

76.9 

1 81.6 

69.1 

12.2 

6 1 

.776 

.895 

.617 

.278 

76.7 

81.2 

09.7 

11.5 

7 1 

.798 

.906 

.648 

.258 

77.7 

i 82.0 

71.0 

11.0 

8 

.822 

: .919 

.607 

.252 

80.6 

85.0 

74.1 

10.9 

9 

.832 

.930 

.680 

,250 

83.6 

88.2 

75.6 

12.6 

10 

.830 

.932 

.687 

.245 

85.9 

91.0 

76.7 

14.3 

11 

.818 

.918 

1 

1 

.681 

.237 

88.4 

03.4 

78.0 

15.4 

Noon. 

.799 

.905 

.668 

.237 

89.9 

95.2 

79.6 

15.6 

1 

.7(16 

.885 

.636 

,219 

91.4 

96.6 

81.6 

15.0 

2 

.730 

.816 

.600 

.216 

92.3 

97.8 

&1.3 

13.5 

. 3 

.710 

.838 

.570 

.268 

92.3 

98.8 

83.2 

16.6 

4 

.687 

.8U 

.548 

.266 

91.4 

98.4 

80.4 

18.0 

5 

.682 

.802 

.529 

.273 

89.3 

96.8 

80.0 

16.8 

6 

.697 

.814 

.528 

.286 

85.9 

92.0 

75.4 

16.6 

7 

.720 

.831 

.541 

.293 

83.4 

89.3 

71.8 

17.6 

8 * 

.753 

.864 

.574 

.290 

81.7 

86.4 

70.6 

16.8 

9 

.776 

.898 

.591 

.307 

80.1 

85.0 

70.0 

16.0 

10 

.776 

.922 

.602 

.320 

79.1 

81.2 

70.0 

14.2 

11 

.773 

.932 

! 

.598 

.334 

78.5 

81.1 

1 

1 

70.4 

13,7 


Tl\o Moan heiglit of the Barometer, as likevrise the Mean Dry and Wet Bulb 
Thermometers are derived from the observations made at ti)ic several hours 
during the month. 









XXVIII 


Meteoi'ohgieal OhservaiionB, 


Abstract of the Besults of the Hourly Meteorological , Obsermtiona 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVa Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of Aprils 1857. 


Hourly Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 

dependent thereon. 



All the Hygronietrical elements are computed by the Greenwich constants* 












Meteorological Observations, xxix 

Abstract of the Mesults of the Momlg Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 

• in the month of Aprils 1857. 

Solar Radiation, Weather, &c. 


o 

% 

p 

\ 

Max. Solar 
radiation. 

1 

Rain Gauge 
5feet above 
Ground. 

Rrovniling direction 
of the Wind. 

General Aspect of the Sky, 


0 

luehos. 



1 

130.5 

« • 

S. 

Cloudless till Noon, scatd. N-i till 9 P. M. 
cloudless afterwards. 

2 

132.0 

• • 

S. 

Cloudless till 1 P. scattered or 

^i till 0 p. M. cloudless afterwards. 

3 

135.0 

• • 

s. 

Flying clouds the wliole day. 

4 

5 

128.0 

Sundny, 

• • 

s. 

Cloudy. 

0 

127.6 

• « 

s. & s. w. 

Cloudy. 

7 

100.2 

1.13 

s. 

Cloudy, also raining & thundering & 
lightning between 7 P. M. & midnight. 

8 

124.0 

• • 

Variable. 

Cloudy till 7 P. M. cloudless afterwards. 

i) 

135.4 

• • 

S. & w. & s, w. 

Cloudy the whole day; also drizzding 
between 3 & G A. M. & also at B r. M. 

10 

• • 

0.15 

s. 

Cloudy, also raining at G p. ^ 

Cloudless at 8 A. M. sc'utd, flberwards, 
also raining at 8 r. m. also thunders 
and lightning between 8 & 11 r. if. 

11 

12 

138.5 

Simony, 

• • 

s. 

13 

120.6 

* • 

s. 

Scatd. clouds nearly the whole day, 
also drizzling at 7 P. m. [wards. 

14 

133.0 

• • 

s. 

Cloudless till 4 A. M. scatd. W after- 

15 

131.0 

• • 

s. 

Cloudless nearly the whole day. 

10 

130.0 

• • 

s. 

Cloudless. 

17 

147.0 

• • 

s. 

Cloudless, [wards. 

18 

10 

131.7 

Sunday. 

• • 

s. 

Cloudless till 3 A. u. scatd. clouds after- 

20 

12i.O 

• • 

S. E. 

Cloudy, 

21 

130.0 

0.42 

s. 

Cloudy & drizzling between 2 & 4 A. U. 
and also between 8 & 9 P. u. 

22 

125.0 

0,10 

s. 

Cloudy, also rain at 8 F. if. also thun¬ 
dering & lightning from 8 P. n. to 
niidniglit. 

23 

• • 

• • 

S. d, N. W. 

Cloudy, also drizzling at 9 r. M. 

2t 

132.0 

• • 

S. £. & S. 

Cloudless till 4 A. M. seatd. clouds till 
5 p. M. cloudless afterwards. 

25 

20 

140.0 

Siindau. 

• • 

s. 

Cloudy nearly the whole day. 

27 

lay.o 

• • 

S. & S. E, 

Cloudless till Noon, cloudy aftenvards. 

28 

131.0 

• • 

S. (S.K. gale between 
midnight 4b 1 A, M.) 

Cloudy, also thundering and lightning 
and raining befon^ sunrise and also 
after sunset. 

20 

139,0 

• • 

S. 

Cloudless. 

30 

141,0 

• • 

s. & s. w. 

Cloudless till 5 A. M. scatd. ^i & till 

5. p. M. cloudless afterwards. 


\j Cirri, ^i Cirro strati, Cumuli, Cumulo strati, V\-i Nimbi, —i Strati, 
Vt i Cirro ciuuuli. 






XXX 


Meteorological Observations. 


Abstract of the Sesults of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVa Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of Aprils 1857. 

Monthly Eesults. 

Indies. 

Mean height of the Barometer for the mouth, .. 20.760 

Max. height of the Barometer occurred at 10 A. M. on the 7th and 

11 F. M. on the 8th, •• ,, ,, 29.932 

Min. height of the Barometer occurred at 6 r. M. on the 16th, .. 29.528 

Extreme range of the Barometer during tlie month, «. .. 0.401 


o 

Mean Dry Bulb Tlicrmometcr for the month, .. ,, 83.2 

Max. Tempeniture occurred at 3 P. M. oji tlie SOtli, .. ., 08.8 

Min, Temperature occurred at 4 & 5 A. M. on tlic 9th, 60.1 

Extreme ftugc of the Temperature during the month, •• 20.4 


o 

Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer for the month, ,, ,, 76.2 

hloan Diy Bulb Thermometer above Moan Wet Bulb Thermometer,., 7.0 

Computed Mean Dew-point for the month, •• .. 72.7 

<> 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above computed mean Dew-point, ,, 10.5 

Inches. 

Mean Elastic force of Vapour for the month, . • ., 0.792 


Troy grains. 

Mean Weight of Vapour for the month, .. .. ,, 8. j.j) 

Additional Weight of Vapour required for complete saturation, .. 3.40 

Mcau degree of humidity for the mouth, complete saturation being unity, 0.71 


Inches. 

Bained 10 days, Max, fall of rain during 24 hours, .. ],13 

Total amount of rain during the month, •. •. .. 1.80 

Frcvailing direction of the Wind, •• .. S, 



Meteorological Oheervations, 


XXXI 


Ahetract ofHhe Mesulte of the Mowhf Meteorological Obeermtione 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVe Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of Aprils 1857. 

\ 

Monthly ExstTLTB. 


Table showing the number of days on which at a given hour any particular wind 
bleW| together with the number of days on which at the same hour when 

any particular wind waa blowing it rained. 


Hour. 


• 


# 

m 


m 


• 

e 


• 


• 

a 


• 


• 


• 1 

m 1 



a* 

o 

• 

e 


Sa 

o 


o 


c 

• 

o 


s 

o 

. 

B 

C 

• 

M ■ 

o 1 



e 

• w 


a 


e 


e 

• pm 


_s 




> ^ 


_e 

S 

a 1 


N. 

X 

Pd 

'A 

L 

E. 

fi 

S.E 

X 

CC 

S. 


{» 

X 

ad 

W. 

X 

Pd 

• 

* 

od 

X 

O 

X 1 

Qd 1 






No 

. ol 

' days 

. 








p 

a 



Midnight. 



1 

1 



4 


21 









1 

1 







4 


21 

1 







1 

1 

2 





1 


3 



1 

1 







1 

3 







3 


21 

1 

2 

1 






1 

4 



2 




2 


19 

1 

2 

2 






1 

5 



1 


3 


2 


18 


1 

1 






1 

6 



1 


4 


3 


13 

1 

1 


4 





1 

7 



2 


3 


3 


13 


3 


2 





1 

8 



1 


5 


3 


13 




1 





1 

9 

1 




3 


5 


14 









1 

10 





1 


3 


14 




1 





1 

11 







2 


16 


6 


2 






Noon. 







3 

1 

15 


6 


2 






1 







2 


16 


7 


2 





1 

2 







3 


14 


6 


3 





1 

3 



1 




2 


14 


6 


3 





1 

4 







2 


18 

1 

6 







1 

.n 







G 


19 


1 








6 

1 






6 


19 

1 

1 








7 

1 

1 



2 


3 


19 

1 





1 




8 

2i 

2 

1 

1 

1 


2 


16 




1 

1 

3 

1 



9 

1 

1 



2 


3 


17 






3 

3 



10 



1 

1 

2 


5 


15 






1 


1 


11 



1 

• 

1 

2 


4 


16 




1 


1 
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Abstract of the SesuJis of the Ilourlg Meteorological Ohs^vatione 
taJcen at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office^ Calcutta, 
in the month of April, 1857. 


On the ilth April, 1857, the Metcorologieal Obecrvntions after ten niimiieH 
intervals being taken at the Siu-wyor Oenerars Office, they indicate tlio following 
circumstances. 


£xact Time ^Minimum Barometer,.. 

Ditto Maximum Burometcr,.. 

Ditto Miniumiu Temperature, 

Ditto Maximum Temperature, 


li. m. h. lu. 

•« 2 30 A. M. & 4 35 F. >r. 

.. 9 50 ditto A 10 40 ditto. 

Between 6 20 & 5 30 A. M. 

or qr. of an hour before sunrise. 

Between 3 30 A 4 0 p. m, 

during w’IttcU time the Thcnuoiue- 

1 

^ ter was stationary. 



Meteorological Observations. 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVs OJJioe^ Calcutta^ 

• in the month of May^ 1857. 

Latitude 22° 33' North. Longitude 88° 20' 34" East. 

Feet. 

Height of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the Sea level, 18.11. 

Daily Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 

dependent thereon. 


Date, 

Mean Height of' 
the Barometer 
at 32° Faht, i 

Range of the Barometer 
during the day. 

Mean Dry Bulb 
Thermometer. 

Range of the Tempera* 
ture during the day. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Max, 

Min. 

Diflr. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Iucho.s. 

Indies. 


0 

0 

0 

1 

29.689 

29.778 

29.627 

0.151 


100.0 

79.5 

20.5 

2 

.611 

.726 

.516 

.180 


96.7 

79.7 

17.0 

3 

Sninfir*/. 








4 

.596 

.656 

.532 

.124 


99.6 

82.0 

17.6 

5 

.(i22 

.707 

.511 

.163 



80.6 

16.0 

a 

.581 

,616 

.197 

.119 


93.2 

81.7 

11.6 

7 

.618 

.680 

.512 

.168 

1 86.5 

93.6 

G9.0 

24.6 

8 

.570 

.627 

.492 


83.0 

93.6 

73.0 

20.6 

9 

.630 

.693 

.485 

.103 

80.7 

91.6 

73.6 

18.0 

10 

Sund<n/, 




1 




11 

.667 

.731 

.597 

.134 

81.7 

90.2 

74.5 

15.7 

12 

.650 

.701 

.517 

.157 

86.3 

91.6 

81.6 

13.0 

13 

.691 

.756 

.611 

.115 


94.1 

80.1 

14.0 

11 

.722 

.787 

.65tS 


85.3 

93.0 

78.2 

14.8 

15 

.691 

.758 

.603 

.155 

87.3 

94.4 

81.1 

13.3 

16 

.668 

.733 

.582 

.151 

87.6 

95.6 

B2.0 

13.6 

17 

SumJatf. 








18 

.506 

.568 

.413 

.155 

86.8 

96.4 

78.8 

17.6 

19 

.511 

.581 

.423 

.158 

88.5 

97.0 

81.6 

15.4 

20 

.586 

.731. 

,502 

.232 

81.9 

92.0 

76.6 

15.4 

21 

.633 

.736 

.551 

.185 

81.4 

910 

75.5 

18.5 

22 

.688 

.755 

.610 

.115 

82.1 

90 0 

75.4 

14.6 

23 

.691 

.758 

.616 

.142 

85.7 

93.8 

80.4 

13.4 

21 

Sundaf/. 








25 

.028 

.687 

.518 

.139 

86.1 

93.8 

SO.l 

13.4 

26' 

.540 

.6X1 

.432 

.179 

87.0 

91.3 

80.8 

13.7 

27 

.437 

.510 

.345 

.165 

80.8 

95.7 

81.6 

14.1 

28 

.410 

.480 

.337 

.143 

86.3 

97.5 

79.8 

17.7 

29 

.489 

.559 

.432 

.127 


91.2 

80,2 

14.0 

30 

.619 

.587 

.450 

.137 


94.6 

78.8 

15.8 

31 

Sunday, 









The Moon height of the Barometer, as Kkowise the Mean Dry and Wet Bulb 
Tliurmomulcrs uiv derived, from tiie twenty-lour hourly obsorvatious made, during 
tho day. 


















xxxw Meteorological Ohservatione. 

Abstract of the Sesults of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of May^ 1857. 

Daily Means, Sic. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 

dei)endent thereon. (ConiinuedJ 


Date. 

• 

Mean Wet Bulb Ther* 
mometer. 

Dry Bulb above Wet. 

Computed Dew Point, 

Dry Bulb above Dew 
Point. 

Mean Elastic force of 
Vapour, 

Mean Weight of Vapour 
in a cubic foot of air. 

Additional Weight of Va¬ 
pour required for com¬ 
plete saturation. 

Mean degree of Humi¬ 
dity, complete satura¬ 
tion being onitv. 


o 

o 

o 

0 

Innhea. 

T. gr. 

T. gr. 


1 

77.5 

10.9 

72.0 

16.4 

0.776 

8.23 

5.61 

O.GO 

2 

80.1 

7.3 

76.4 

11.0 

.893 

9.51 

3.91 

.71 

3 

Sundatf. 








4 

80.8 

7.5 

77.0 

11.3 

.910 

.67 

4.13 

.70 

5 

80.9 

6.5 

77.6 

9.8 

.928 

.87 

3.58 

.73 

6 

80.8 

6.2 

77.7 

9.3 

.931 1 

.92 1 

.37 

.75 

7 

80.1 


76.9 

9.6 

.90S j 

.66 

.4 1 

.71 

8 

78.7 


76.5 

6.5 

.896 ! 

.61 

2 21 

• 81 

9 

77.0 


75.1 

6.6 

.857 

.23 

1.81 

.81 

10 

Sundag. 

1 

1 






11 

78.1 

! 3.6 

76.3 

; 5.4 

.890 

.59 

.78 

.81 

12 

81.1 


78.5 

7.8 

.955 

10.18 

2.81 

.78 

13 

80.9 


78.2 

8.1 

.916 

.09 

,93 

' .78 

11 

80.0 


77.3 

8.0 

.919 

9.82 

.82 

.78 

15 

81.4 

5.9 

78.4 

8.9 

.952 

10.12 

3.29 

.7(5 

16 

81.7 

5.9 

78.7 

8.9 

,961 

1 

.30 

.7(5 

17 

Sundag. 

1 




1 

1 



18 

80,7 

1 6.1 

77.6 

9.2 

.928 

9.89 

.32 

.75 

19 

83.1 

1 5.4 

80.1 

8.1 

1.011 

i 10.76 

.12 

.78 

20 

77.9 

7.0 

74.4 

10.5 

0,838 

! 8.95 

.51 

.72 

21 

77.0 

7.4 

73.3 

11.1 

.809 

.65 

.66 

.70 

22 

77.1 

6.0 

71.6 

7.5 

.813 

9.05 

2 46 

.79 

23 

79.9 

5,8 


8.7 

.910 

.71 

3.09 

.76 

24 

Sunday. 








25 

80.3 

5.8 

77.4 

8.7 

.922 

.83 

.12 

.76 

26 

80.4 

6.6 

77.1 

9.9 

.913 

.72 

.67 

.73 

27 

79.8 


76.3 

10.5 

.890 

.48 

.73 

.72 

28 

79.7 

6.6 

70.4 

9,9 

.893 

.63 

.49 

.73 

29 

81.6 

6.3 

78.9 

8.0 

.9(57 

10.30 

2.95 

.78 

80 

81.6 

6.5 

78.8 

8.3 

.964 

.27 

3.06 

.77 

91 

Sunday, 









All the Hygrometrical elements are computed by the Qreenwich Constants. 











Meteorological Observatione, 
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Abstract qf^ the Itesults of the Mourlg Meteorological Observatiane 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of May^ 1857. 

Hourly Meansi Stc, of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 

dependent thereon. 


Hour. 

Mean Height of 
the Barometer 
at 32® Faht. 

Range of the Barometer 
for each hour during 
the month. 

Max. Min. Diff. 

Mean Dry Bulb 
Thermometer. 

Rung 

for 

Max. 

e of the Tc 
each hour 
the montl 

Min. 

mperature 

during 

1. 

Diff. 


IiLclies. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Mid¬ 

night. 

29 .CIS 

29.720 

[29.412 

0.314 

S1.2 

85.4 

73.0 

12.4 

1 

.003 

.719 

.408 

.311 

' 81.1 

84.8 

74.8 

10.0 

if 

.r>91 

.7(»5 

.dll 

.291. 

80.0 

84.2 

74.7 

9.5 

3 

.582 

.(iOO 

.-lOO 

.29() 

80.9 

8i.() ! 

74.6 

9.4 

4 

.585 

.707 

AOO 

.307 

80.7 

83.8 

74.5 

9.3 

C 

.cna 

.719 

.405 

.311. 

80.5 

83.3 

74.8 

8.5 

ti j 

.018 

.716 

.110 

.330 

80.8 . 

83.8 

75.0 

8.8 

7 

.037 

.765 

.410 

.319 

82.0 

85.4 

75.3 

10.1 

8 

.052 

.771 

.425 

.319 

84.4 

87.2 

77.0 

10.2 

0 

.058 

.787 

.431 

.3.56 

80.7 

90.8 

78.0 

12.8 

10 

.050 

.777 

.431, 

.313 

8il2 

92.6 

80.0 

12.6 

11 

.043 

.776 

.427 

.349 

91.0 

95.2 

82.8 

12.4 

Noon. 

.627 

.766 

.415 

.351 

92.3 

96.4 

85.0 

11.4 

1 

.598 

.731 

.380 

.31-5 

93.0 

99.6 

87.6 

12.0 

2 

.570 

.(i93 

.304 

.329 

94.1 

99.1 

88.6 

10.8 

3 

..*550 

.687 

.3lt 

.313 

93.7 

100.0 

80.6 

19.4 

4 

.530 

.079 

.337 

.312 

92.9 

99.9 

70.4 

23.5 

5 

.527 

.601 

.316 

.315 

91.4 

98.0 

73.6 

24.4 

6 

.543 

.658 

.307 

.291 

88.4 

94.0 

74.6 

19.4 

7 

.563 

.701 

.381 

.320 

85.8 

90.7 

75.6 

15.1 

8 

,589 

.734 

.402 

.332 

84 2 

88.6 

75.6 

13.0 

9 

.612 

.730 

.400 

.324 

83.5 

87.2 

75.5 

11.7 

10. 

.620 

.740 

.398 

.312 

82.6 

86.6 

75.0 

11.6 

11 

.617 

.736 

.399 

.337 

81.6 

86.4 

69.0 

17.4 


Tho Mean Height of tlio Barometer, as likewise the Mean Dry and Wot Bulb 
Tticnnonielers aro derived from tho observatiouB made at the several hours 
during the mouth. 
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Meteorological Olservations* 


Abstract of the Hesults of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office^ Calcutta 
in the month of May^ 1857. 

Hourly Means, &c. of tite Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 

dependent thereon.— fContintied.J 



*3 

CQ 

• 

is 

V 

> 

0 

• 

cs 

0 

a* 

a 

41 

Q 

ax 

— ^ - 

0 

a> 

u 

u 

• 4-» 

« 0 

•« • 

g 

bO ^ u 

It 2 

0 

w • 

U i. 


> 

0 

a 

® 3 

M a 

Hoar. 

cl 

.a 

es 

.0 

'a 

P 

•o 

0> 

g 

«9 

!S a 

.2 
* c 

a s 
a 0 

— 0 

X 

^ ^ • 

K ••• u 

T3 ® 

a u V 

0 a ^ 


S a 
S| 

H 

ca 

h* 

0 

a« 

S 

0 

u 

a. 

Q 

sj* 

s > 

s 

4) 0 tM 

0 

0^t 

• 5 Sm 

2 c« 0 
< ^« 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Tnehos. 

Troy grs. 

Troy grs. 

Mid¬ 

night. 

77.7 

3.5 

73.9 

5.3 

0.870 

9.47 

1.74 

1 

77.8 

3 3 

76 1 

5.0 

.885 

.53 

.6t 

2 

77.9 

3.0 

76.4 

4.5 

.893 

.62 

.48 

3 

78.0 

2.9 

76.5 

4 4 

.896 

.67 

.43 

4 

78.0 

2.7 

76 6 

4.1 

.899 

! .69 

.35 

5 

7H.0 

2.5 

7G.7 

3 8 

.902 

i .72 

.26 

6 

78.3 

2.5 

77.0 

3.8 

.910 

: .81 
‘ .9t 

.26 

7 

79.0 

3.0 

77 5 

4.5 

.925 

.53 

8 

80.1 

4.3 

77.9 

6 5 

.937 

1 10.02 

2.29 

9 

81.0 

5.7 

78.1 

8.6 

.913 

1 .01 

3.14 

10 

81.8 

7.4 

7H.1 

11.1 

.tM3 

f .no 

•I.IO 

11 

82.1 

8.9 

77.6 

13.4 

.928 

i 0.81 

5.12 

Noon. 

82.4 

9.0 

77.i 

14.9 

.922 

.71 

.79 

1 

82.8 

10.8 

77.i 

16.2 

.922 

.69 

6.3i) 

2 

83.1 

11 0 

77.6 

16 5 

.928 

.73 

.59 

3 

82.5 

n 2 

76.9 

16 S 

.908 

.52 

.61 

4 

81 8 

11.1 

76.2 

16.7 

.887 

.33 

.44 

5 

82.0 

9.4 

77..3 

14.1 

.919 

.70 

5.K) 

6 

80.7 

7.7 

76.8 

116 

.!K)5 

.59 

4.23 

7 

70. G 

02 

76.5 

9 3 

.896 

.57 

3.26 

8 

7S.7 

5.5 

75.9 

8.3 

.879 

.42 

2.82 

9 

78 5 

6.0 

76.0 

7.5 

.882 

.45 

.55 

10 

78 3 

4.3 

76.1 

6.6 

.885 

.50 

.18 

11 

77.8 

3,8 

.73,9 

6.7 

.879 

.46 

1.88 


^ S a 

^ g’S 
g 

kN O 
•*53 -5 


0.85 

.85 

.87 

.87 

.88 

.Hi) 

.Hi) 

.87 

.81 

.70 

.71 

.00 


.03 

.00 

.00 

-fio 

.50 

.01 

. 01 ) 

.75 

.77 

.79 

.81 

.83 


All the Hygrometrical elements are computed by the Qroeiiwicb constants. 
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Abstract of the Jtesulls of the Jlourlg Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Su7'vegor QeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 

^ in the month of Mag^ 1857. 

Solar racliatiou, Wcatlior, &c. 


! Date. 

Mas. Solar 
radiation. 

bO k 

S O . 

cs r-J 

o « s 

H ^ p 

■« Jb 
^003 

1 

1 

Prt'vailing direction 
ol* tho Wind. 1 

Gonorol Aspect of tho Sky, 

1 

1 

0 ' 
I'lO.O 

lucliea. 

• • 1 

s. 

Cloudless. 

2 


• • 1 

S- 

Cloudless, 

3 

4 

Suufl<(j/, 

138.0 

• • 

s. 

[afterwards. 

Clondh'ss till Noon, scattered clouds 

5 


« • 

s 

Cloud l» *ss. f wa rds. 

6 

321.5 


S. (hiiTh.) 

Cl'KuUor^s till 5 A. 5r. scattered after- 

7 

131.4 

2.38 

s. tV «. i<:. (iiigii.) 

Cloudy, also a irato witli much rain and 

1 

8 

125.0 


S. E. & S. 

JiaiUloncf* uud llmuiler uiut lightning 

1 l)ct\\ceu 10 and 11 p. M. 

Cloudy, also raining at 3 r. :m, ; also 

9 

116.0 

1.12 

S. IL & S. 

ruining and ItaLling ^^ilh thunder and 
liglilning at 0 P. .'M. [7 P. At. 

Cloudy, alia rainiiig bctweeji 3 and 

It) 


0.57 


• 

< 

IJ 

1:50.0 

a • 

S, K. 

Cloudy, also very slighlly drizzling at 

12 

i:50.o 

• • 

S. 

Ditto ditto at (> V. AL. 

i:{ 

120.0 


8. K. &. S. 

Cloudy, iiUo raining A\ilh thinider and 

It 

1:30.2 

• • 

S. & >*. E. 

Cloud\. (lighliiing at 8 P. ^T. 

lo 

11K.0 

• • 

Calm ifc 8, 

Cloudle.''M fill 5 A, Ai. ^i :itt<'ivd till 8 

10 

111.0 


S. 

P. M. rloudlrs.i» al'lernariN, 

Cloudless IdltiA.Ar.scald, '■‘iafterwards; 

17 

S-' nt'hfi/. 

1 i 

1.81 ' 


iiiso hllle ram between Oaud 7 P. 

[ abo raining at 6 p. AT, 

IS 

131.8 

■ • 

S. & S. E. 

Ch'iudlcgs fill 1 A. Ai. cloudy afterwards 5 

I9i 

135.0 


S. 

CMoinlle^H till 5 a. ai. cloudy afterwards. 

20 

125.1 

0.:52 

b. E. & E. 

Cloudy till 10 a. ai. cloudless tdl 1 

21; 

i:33.0 

0.15 

N. AV. ki S. E. 

l». AI. cl<»ndy afterwai’ils, also ;i galo 
aeeompameil by ram and tlnnider 
and ligliliiing between 7 and l> p. AT. 
Cloudv, also rainijig at 10 and 11 P. 31. 

22j 

i:5I.H 

0.12 

N. .'i S. 

Cloiulv, aUo raining bel wivii 8 9 P. Ai. 

23 

130.0 

1 • • 

I S. & S. E. 

CloudK'ss* fill 10 A. 31. senllereil till 

2i 

Stiiufai/, 



3 P. M. scattered ^^i al’tcrw.iriU, 

I'ultorwards. 

25 

121.6 


S. E. k S, 

('loudless till 5 A. 3i. se.attered clouds 

26! 

! i;52.o 

• • 

s. 

Cloudless till 4 A. 3[. scattered elouds 

27 

1 12.0 

• • 

S. AV. 

Cloudy. [nflerwurds. 

28 

J33.0 

• • 

S. & 8. AV. 

Cloudless till 10 A. at. sentd. Watul 

2 U 

l-IO.S 

• • 

S. 

till 4 p. Af. cloudy ufterw’urds Also a 
N. VV, gale and a IitlJe drizzling be¬ 
tween ^ past 5 31. and 5' to 6 p.m. 

Cloudv fill 4 p. 31. cloudlessaftcrwarcb. 

30 

128.0 

0.44 

S. & N. E. 

Cloudlofis till 1 p. M, seatlcrcd 

31 

Sundag. I 



till 5 P. M. cloudy aflerw'ards. Also a 
west gale between 6-40 & 7 P. M, and 
hkcw'iso rain during tho gale and for 
2 hours afterwards. 


M Cirri, oirro atrati, ''i cumuli, cumulo atruti, V»-i niuibi, —i stmti, 
W cirro cumuli. 
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Meteorological Ohsermtions. 


Abstract of the tiesults of the Moxirly Meteorological Ohsermtions 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVs Office^ OalcuUa^ 
in the month of Mag^ 1857. 


‘MoWTHIty ItESULTS. 

Moan of the BaiTmiotcr for the month, 

Max. height of the Barometer, occurred at 9 A. M. ou the 1 tth, 
Min. lioight of the Barometer, oeeum‘d at I- p. ar. ou the 28tli, 
ISxtroiue Kunge of the Barometer during the moiitli, ,. 


Inehes. 
.. 29.600 

.. 29.787 
.. 29.3:j7 

•« 0« 150 


^Icnn Dry Bulb Thennometer for the mouth, 

Max. Temporal are, oocurrod at li p. ar. on tlu* lf‘t, 
Min. Temperature, oeeiirred at 11 p. M, on the 7th, 
Extreme Range of the Touiporaturo during ttie month, 


o 

8(J.O 

100.0 

09-0 

;n.o 


Mean ’VTet Bulb Thermometer for the month. 

Mean Dry Bulb Thennoineternbovu Mean Wet Bulb Thenntnneter, 
Computed Mean Dew Voiut for tlie month, 

Mean Dry Bulb Tlicnnometer above computed Mean Dew Point, 
Mean Elastic force of vajiour for the month, ,, 


79.9 

6.1 

76.8 

9.2 

InehcH. 

0.905 


Troy grains. 

Mean weight of vapour for the montli, •• *• •• 9.tj5 

Additional weight of vapour required for complete .saturation, .. 3.26 

Mean degree of JIumidity for the mouth, eomjdetc baturatiou being unity, 0.76 


Bained 16 days. Max. fall of rain during 24 liours, 
Total amount of rain during the month, «• 
Prevailing direction of the Wind, ,• •• 


Inches. 
2.38 
9.33 
S. k S. E. 



Meteorological Observations, 
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Abstract of tlie Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of May^ 1857. 

Mokthlt Besults. 


Table showing the number of days on which at a given hour any particular wind 
blew, together with the number of days on which at the same hour, 
when any particular wind was blowing it rained. 
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Meteorological Oheermtions. 


Abstract of the Mesidts of the llourlg Meteorological Ohservatiom 
taken at the Survegor QeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of Mag y 1857. 

On the 23rd May, 1857, the Meteorological Observations after 
teu minutes intervals being taken at the 8ui'veyor Oenoral’s Office, 
they indicate the following circumstances ;— 


Hxact Time of IVrinimnm Barometer, 
Ditto Maximum Barometer, 


Ditto Minimum Temperature; 


Ditto Maximum Teinjwature. 


h, m. h. m. 

2 20 A. M. and 5 0 r.M. 

0 30 do. urul 10 30 do. 

^Between 5 0 ntul G 0 a. m. 
duriiij' the wludo of wliieli 
iiitenal Iho Tlierinometer 
) stooil at the same reading 
I HO.l whieli was tho lowest 
temperature during tlio day. 

2 20 V, M. 


On the 7th, a Southerly breeze blew from 10 a. al till 4 p. ir.; 
after wliich a South Easterly breeze springing up; tho sky became 
overcast and distant Hashes of sheet-ligiituing were constantly 
visible on the East side. Things continued in this state till 10 i*. M. 
when it commenced raining heavily. At 20 iniautes past 10 i\ M. 
tlie South Easterly breeze which had been blowing since 4 p. xr. 
became a gale. After the gale had set in, it continually veered its 


directions. 


At 11 P. M. all was quiet again. 


During the pre\alaneo 


of the gale there was much rain, thunder, and lightning and an 


incessant fall of liailstones. 


Also the undermentioned gales occurred during the mouth. 

iiay 20th, between 6 and 7 a, m. a JS\ E. gale blew for about 
10 minutes; only one side of the*galo passing over Calcutta, the 
whole body of the gale going by the East tiioreof. 

May 20th, between 7 and 8 p. M, a S. W, gale blew for about 
three quarters of an hour; during which and for upwards of an 
hour afterwards, there was much lightning and thundering, accom¬ 
panied with little rain. 

May 28th, betweea'5 and G p. n. a N. W. gale blew for about 
20 minutes. 


May SOtli, between 6 and 7 p. m. a W. gale blew for about 
20 liunutes, during which there was little ruin. 







Meteorological Oheeroationn. xli 

Abstract of the Results of the Mourly Meteorological Ohsermtims 
taken at the Suroegor OeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 

* in the month of June^ 1867. 

Latitude 23® 83' 1” North. Longitude 88® 20' 34" East. 

feet. 

Height of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the Sea level, 

Daily Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 


dependent thereon. 



e a> 

Range of the Barometer 


Range of the Tempera- 


.c g .c 

during the day. 

pq « 

t'l 

o S 

ture during the day. 




1 




• 

& 

fl « 
cs .S 

V «« cs 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 


Max. 

Mill. 

Diff. 

Q 










Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

o 

0 

o 

o 

1 

29.500 

29.648 

29.490 I 

0.158 

86.7 

92.8 

81.4 

11.4 

2 

.545 

.612 

.461 1 

.151 

86.9 

92.4 ! 

83.6 

8.8 

3 

.551 

.616 

.481 ' 

,135 

86.9 

92.2 

81.6 

10.6 

4 

.555 

.599 

.472 

.]27 

87.0 

92.9 

80.3 

12.6 

6 

.004 

.655 

.534 

.121 

84.9 

93.8 

80.6 

13.2 

6 

.627 

.663 

.581 

.082 

85.8 

93.2 

81.3 

11.9 

7 

Sunday, 




1 




8 

.567 

.625 

.485 1 

.110 

87.8 

95.0 

83.8 

11.2 

9 

.534 

.578 

.475 

.103 

8S.7 

96.0 

82.8 

13.2 

10 

.505 

.613 

.40t 

.119 

89.3 

97.2 

83.4 

13.8 

11 

.620 

.675 

.672 

.103 

89.0 

96.2 

83.4 

12.8 

12 

.610 

.662 

.625 

.137 

87.7 

95.8 

78.0 

17.8 

13 

.584 ; 

.635 

.609 

.126 

86.6 

92.5 

82.0 

10.5 

14 

Sunday, 




87.0 




16 

.636 

.707 

.561 

.146 

94.6 

82.0 

12.6 

10 

.508 

.675 

.505 

.170 

86.7 

91.0 

81.4 

12.6 

17 

.557 

.607 

,489 

.118 

86.1 

9i.6 

81.7 

12.9 

18 

.627 

.688 

.467 

.121 

85.6 

93.G 

82.0 

11.6 

19 

.468 

.512 

i .369 

.143 

84.2 

90.0 

82.0 

8.0 

20 

.396 

.418 

,316 

.132 

85.5 

90.6 

80.8 

9.8 

21 

Sunday, 




1 


79.1 

7.0 

22 

.302 

.353 

.249 

.104 

81.6 

86.1 

23 

.302 

.609 

.316 

.193 

82.4 

88.3 

78.2 

10.1 

24 

.549 

.618 

.493 

.125 

83.3 

87.4 

79.0 

8.4 

25 . 

.673 

1 .615 

.602 

.113 

84.5 

91.3 

80.6 

10.7 

26 

.533 

.575 

.477 

.098 

82.3 

88.8 

79.0 

9.8 

27 

.488 

.540 

.442 

.098 

81.2 

88.4 

77.0 

11.4 

28 

Sunday, 



1 

1 



78.8 

3.7 

29 

.380 

.413 

.334 

.079 

80.2 

82.5 

30 

.421 

.463 

.351 

.108 

79.5 

84.5 

77.4 

7.1 


The Mean height of the Barometer, as likewise the Moan Dry and Wet Bulb 
Thermomotors are derived from the twenty-four hourly observations made during 
the day. 










xirr Meteorological Obeervations, 

Abstract of the Sesults of the Sourly Meteorological Ohsermtione 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of June^ 1857. 

Daily Means, &c, of the OhserTstions unci of the Hygrometrical elements 

dependent thereon. 


Date. 
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ca 
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'u 
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of Humidity, 
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*3 

CQ 
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01 
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a. 
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Dint. 
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^ a 
e 
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MW 

o 

e • 

^ s b 
— 

^ £ S 
o ^ ® 

o b V 

i 

:g «i.e- 
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mplete 
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i s s , 

^ i 

t‘ 

Q 

B 

o 

Q 

S> 

s 

« d 

S 

es O s 

0) u .is 

s 


• 

o 

o 

1 ® 

0 

Inches. 

1 T. gr. 

1 

T. gr. 


1 

80.9 

5.8 1 


8 7 



3.17 

0.76 

2 

81.3 

5.0 

78.3 

8.4 

.955 

.18 

.07 

.77 

3 

81.4 

5.5 

' 78 6 

8.3 

,958 

.21 

■Ot 

.77 

4 

82.1 

4.9 

79.6 

7.1. 

.989 

.54 

2.75 

.79 

5 

78.7 

6.2 

75.6 

9.3 

.871 

9.31 

3.18 

.75 

G 

80.4 

5.4 1 

! 77.7 

; 8.1 

1 .931 

1 

.94 i 

2.89 

.78 

7 

Sunday 


1 

1 


1 1 

I 1 

1 




8 

82.1 

5.7 

7!) 2 

8.6 

.976 

10.37 1 

3 23 

.76 

9 

82.2 ! 

6.5 

78.0 

9.8 

.967 

.26 

.70 

.74 

10 

■' 82.(5 

6.7 

79 2 

mim 

.976 

.35 

.86 

.73 

u 

• 82.0 1 

7.0 

78 5 

■E9 

.955 

.12 

,96 

.72 

12 


6.7 

77 6 

; li\l 

.928 

9.87 

.69 

.73 

13 

80.2 ! 

r..4 1 

t 

1 , 

77.0 

9.6 


.69 

.45 

.74 

14 

^nntlay. 

1 \ 


1 





1.1 

; 80.8 

6.2 

77.7 

03 1 

.031 

.92 

.37 

.75 

IG 

1 80.5 

6.2 

77.4 

9 3 

.922 

.83 

.35 

.75 

17 

1 80.5 

5.6 

777 

8 1. 

.931 

.Ot 

.01 

.77 

18 


6.1 

77.9 

1 7.7 

.937 

10.00 

2.76 

.78 



3.7 

78.6 

, 5 6 

.958 

.26 

1 98 

.84 

20 


5.2 

77.7 

! 7.8 

.931 

9.94 

2.78 

.78 

21 

Sunday 








22 

78.3 

3.2 

76.7 

48 

.902 

.70 

1 61 

.86 

23 

1 78.6 

3.9 

76.5 

5 9 

.«i>6 

,63 

.98 

.83 

24 

79.5 

3.8 

mnm 

■SB 

.928 

.95 

.98 

.83 

25 

80.1 

4,4 

HrmS 


.937 

10.02 

2.33 

.81 

26 

79.4 

2.9 ; 

mrSmlU 


.937 

.08 

1 60 

.87 

27 

78.8 

2.4 

77.6 

3.6 1 

.928 

9.99 

.22 

.89 

28 

Sunday- 









78.2 

2.0 

77.2 

3.0 

.916 

.89 

0.99 

.91 

30 1 

77.0 

2.5 

75.7 

3.8 

.873 

.43 

1.23 

.89 


All the lIygromotri<;al olements are computed byr the Greenwich constants. 
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Abstract of the Results of the Tlourlg Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraTa Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of June, 1857. 


Hourly Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 

dependent thereon. 


Hour. 

Mean Height of 
the Harometet 
at 32° Fabt. 

Rijini>c 0 
each 

Max. 

t' tile tiaro 
hour durii 
month. 

Mm. 

meter for 
ig the 

Diff. 

a j 

9 H 

a' 

P s 

_ V 

C 

Range cj 
ture 5 
di 

1 

1 

Max. 

f the Tempera- 
)r e icii hour 
iiing the 
month. 

Min. t Diir. 

' . 

1 • 

1 1 

* 


Inches. 

Inches. 

1 

Inches. 

I 

Inches. 

o 

! 

! 

1 o 

1 

0 

( 

1 

o 

! 

Mid¬ 

night. 

20.530 

20.051 

29.337 

! 0.314 

k 

82.4 

85 2 

78.7 

1 

! 6.5 

1 

.521- 

,612 

.301 

‘ .341 

82.2 

85.0 

78.6 

i 6.4 

a 

.514 

.035 

.301 

.331 

82.0 

81.8 

78.6 

6.2 


.500 

.035 

.207 

,338 

81.0 

85.5 

78.1 

7.1 

d 

.510 

.038 

.271- 

.301 

Hl.S 

81.2 

78.2 

6.0 

fi 

.523 

.010 

.278 

.308 

81.7 

81.2 

7S.2 

0.0 

(> 

.513 

.057 

.280 

.308 

Hl.O 

81.0 

78.2 

0 4 

7 

.558 

.087 

.305 

.382 

H2.8 

85.1 

70.0 

6.4 

8 

.507 

.008 

.320 

.378 

Hl.O 

87.8 

80.0 

7.8 

y 

.573 

.707 

.321. 

.383 

80.0 

00.0 

70.2 

11.4 

10 

.573 

.002 . 

.315 

.377 

87.0 

02.0 

80.2 

12.4 

11 

.505 

.080 

.312 

.308 

bO.l 

01.1 

80.4 

13.7 

Noon. 

.548 

.0(;2 

.301 

.301 

00.5 

05.0 

80.2 

11.8 

1 

.530 

.037 

.205 

.312 

00.7 

00.1 

81.3 

15.1 

2 

.513 

.(i 15 

.271. 

.311 

iHi.o 

07.2 

7S.0 

10.2 

:i 

.405 

.r>iKS 

.208 

.330 

80.0 

07.2 

78.3 

18.0 

% 

.473 

.581 

.210 

.335 

88.5 

00.4 

78.0 

18.4 

5 

.473 

.020 

.250 

.301 

87.7 

01.8 

77.8 

17.0 

0 

.481 

.011 

.277 

.334 

80.2 

02.0 

77.0 

15.0 

7 

.600 

.(>08 

.303 

.305 

85.0 

80.6 

77.4 

12.2 

8 • 

.620 

.035 

.327 

.308 

83.0 

88.0 

78.0 

10.0 

y 

.530 

.003 

.335 

.328 

83.3 

80.7 

78.8 

7.0 

10 

.552 

.003 

.353 

.310 

83.0 

80.8 

79.0 

7.8 

11 

• 

,550 

.010 

.310 

.300 

82.7 

85.6 

79.0 

6.6 


The Mean height of the Boroinotor, as likewise the Ifonii Dry and Wol Dulh 
Thcrniouictcrs arc derived from the obsorvalioiie inndo ai ^he sevei'ul iioura 
during the month. 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Ohsermtions 

t 

taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of June^ 1867. 

Hourly Means, &c, of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 

dependent thereon. 


Hour 

Mean Wet Bulb Ther¬ 
mometer. 
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Dry Bulb above Dew 
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u 
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fa 
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s 
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saturation being 
unity. 
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0 

1 

1 
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0 
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T. gr. 
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1 
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1 
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1 
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.63 

.86 ■ 

2 
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3 
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1 2.9 
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» 

1 
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•i 
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■ *!> 8 

77.6 


•J.2 

.928 j 
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.11 
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6 

f 79.0 

1 7 

77.6 

1 

4.1 

.928 

.99 

.38 

.88 

6 

! 79.1 

2.8 

77.7 

4 

4.2 

.931 

10.02 1 

.'12 

.88 

7 

; 79.7 

3.1 

78.1 

1 

t 

4.7 

.9*3 

.12 

.63 

.80 

8 

80.4 

4.2 

78.3 

1 

0.3 

.9*9 

.16 

2.23 

.82 

9 

i W.3 1 

5.4 

78.5 

1 

8.1 

.955 

.18 

.96 

.78 

10 

81.5 

0.1 

78.3 

1 

9.6 

.9J.9 

.07 

3.57 

.74 

11 

82.1 

7.3 

1 

78 4 

t 

< 

1 

11.0 

.952 

.08 

4.17 

.71 

Noon. 

1 

1 

82.5 

8.0 

78.5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

12.0 

.955 

.10 

0 

.62 

.69 

1 

82.4 

8.3 

78.2 

1 

12.5 

.916 

9.98 

.82 

.67 

2 

82.0 

8.0 

78.0 

' 

12.0 

.9*0 

.95 

.Ot> 

.69 

3 

81.8 

7.8 

77.9 


11.7 

.987 

.92 

.41 

.69 

4 

81.5 

7.0 

78.0 


10.5 

.910 

.97 

3.91 

.72 

6 

80.9 

0.8 

77.5 


10.2 

.925 

.8t 

.72 

.73 

6 

80.3 • 

5,9 1 

77.3 


8.9 

.919 

.80 

.19 

.75 

7 

80.0 

5.0 

77.5 

i 

7.5 

.925 

.88 

2.65 

.79 

8 

79.5 

4.4 

77.3 

1 

t 

6.6 

.919 

.Ht 

.29 

.81 

9 

79.4 

3.9 

77.4 

1 

5.9 

.922 

.89 

.04 

.83 

10 

79.4 

3.6 

W.6 

1 

1 

5.4 

.928 

.97, 

1.85 

.84 

11 

79.3 

3.4 

77.6 

1 

1 

5.1 

.928 

.97 

,76 

.85 

• 


All the ITygroniclrical elements are computed bj the Qruoiiwich constmits. 
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Abstract of the Results of the Jlourlg Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs OJJicey Calcutta^ 

• in the month ofJune^ 1857. 

Solar Kadiation, Woatlior, &c. 


• 

13 

p 

• 

1 

1 

Max. Solar | 
radiation. J 

1 

Kain Grange 
5 feet above 
Ground. 

Prevailing direction 
of the Wind. 

General Aspect of the Sky. 

1 

o 

125.5 

Inched. 

1 

S. (Iiiqh.) 

Cloudy. 

2 

120.0 

• • 

s. (hit'll.) 

Cloudy. 

3 

♦ • 

• • 

S. (high.) 

Cloudy. 

4 

• • 

• • 

S. (liigh before sun- 

Cloudy. 

5 

119.0 

• • 

rise.) 

S. (higli 10 A. M. to 

Cloudy. 

0 

127.0 

a V 

1 i', ii.) 

S. 

Cloudy, also slightly drizzling at 8 F. M. 

7 

8 

Snmtau* 

125.6 

• » 

s. & s. w. 

Scald, clouds. [wards. 

\) 

130.0 

• • 

s. 

Sciitd. '^i till 3 F. M. cloiidlesH after- 

10 

131.0 

• • 

s. 

Cloudless till C A, AI. seatd. M A i till 

11 

129.7 

« * 

s. 

4. F. At. cloudless afterwards. 

Seatd. clouds. 

12 

134.0 

1.50 

s. 

Scald, clouds, also raining at 8 & 9 F. u. 

13 

121.0 

• • 

s. 

Cloudy. 

14 

15 

tiiiinlaif, 

127.6 

0,36 

s. 

Cloudless till 5 A. AT. seatd. clouds till 

k; 

1 

1 

121.0 ' 

• • 

s. 

7 P. M. cloudless afterwards, also rain¬ 
ing at 3 F, M, [wards- 

Cloudloss till 5 A. At. seatd. clouds after- 

17 

127.8 1 

• • 

s. 

Cloudless till G A. Al, cloudy afterwards. 

18 

1 

121.0 

1 

9 • 

K. & S. E. 

also a vciy loud clap of thunder fol¬ 
lowed by a little drizzling at 2 F. Af. 
Cloudy. 

10 

• • 

m • 

E. N. 

Cloudless till 4 A. At. cloudy till 8 P. At. 

20 

• • 

• • 

N. K. 

cloudless afterwards. 

Cloudless till 5 A. At. cloudy afterwards. 

21 

22 

1 

Sunday. 

0.75 

K. 

Cloudy and occasionally raining. 

23 

1 * * 

• • 

0.01 

E. 

Cloudy and constantly raining. 

24 

• • 

0.50 

S. 

Cloudy and occasionally roiuiug before 

25 

118.0 

• • 

1 s. & s. w. 

noon. 

Cloudy. 

26 

• 

• • 

1.28 

, S. & S. E. & S. W. 

Cloudy and also raining between 1 & 

27 

. • 

1.09 

s. w. & s. & w. 

5 F. At. [10 P. M. 

Cloudy and much rain between 1 & 

28 

20 

Sunday. 

• • 

0.14 

0.06 

s. w. & w. 

Cloudy and constantly raining. 

30 

• • 

2.51 

i w. & s. w. 

Cloudy A also raining iKtween 1 & 4 F. 


\i Cii*ri, Cin’o strati, “'i Cumuli, Cumulo strati, Nimbi, —i Strat^ 
V\ i Cirro cumuli. 
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Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Ohsei'oations 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of June^ 1857. 

MoNTITIiX EeSTJLTS. 

Iliclu't). 


Mean height of (lie IJnrouieter for the month, 21).5‘28 

Mux. lieight of the Barometer oecurrecl at 9 A, M. on the lotli, 29.707 

Min. iieigiit of the Barometer oeeiirreil ut 4 P. M. on the 22iut, 29.219 

Extreme range of the Barometer during the montli, ., 0.4o8 


' 0 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer for t lie month, .. .. b5.3 

Max. Temperafuri* oceiinvil at 2 & 3 i*. m. on the lOlli,.. .. 97.2 

Min. Temperature oceurreil at 0 P. M. on the 27th, .. 77.t) 

Extreme range of the Temperature during the month, •• 2t).2 


o 

Mean Wet Bulb Thcnnoineter for the mtinfh, .. 8t».3 

Moan Dit Bulb Thennometer above !Mefiri Wet Bull) n'liermonieler,.. 5.0 

Compute<l Mean J)ew-jx>int for the mouth, .. ,, 77.S 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above <*omputed mean Dew-point, .. 7.5 

Tneheji. 

Mean Kla»tie force of Vapour for the mouth, 0.934 


Ti’4»y grains. 

Mean Weight of Vapour for the month, ., .. .. 9.97 

Additional Weight of Va|HJur requirt^d for eomplele >aturfilion, .. 2.97 

Mean degree of humidity fi>r tin; monlli, complete .laturation being unify, 0.7tf 


» 

Rained 15 days, Max. fall of rain during 24 Iiouri, 
Total amount of rain during the niontli, •« 
Prevailing direction of the \Viiul| •• 


Inehes. 

2.51 

19,30 

h. 


•. 



Meteorological Oleermtione. 
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Alstract of the Results of the Hourly lieteoroloyical Ohservations 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVs Office^ Cahuita, 
in the month of June, 1857. 


Monthly Uestjlts. ' 

Table showing the number of days on which at a given bour any particular wind 
blew, togetlier with the numiier of iliiys on wliich at the same boar when 
any particular wind was blowing it rained. 


Hour. 
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o 

s 

9 


Midnight. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
S 
9 

10 

11 


Noon. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

• 5 
6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 


1 

2 

2! 

1 

1 

9 


1 

1 

1 ' 

1 


1 

1 


4 

A 

1 Rain on. 

E. 

e 

c 

* 

S.E 

Rain on. 1 

S. 

• 

5 

m 

X 

ft 

CO 

Rain on. 

W. 

4 

O 

Sr 

ft 

• 

O 

’* 

fid 

Culm. 

Rain on. 



No 

. 0 

1 

' days 

1 

a 


1 










1 

3 

'l 



18 


1 






3 



1 

3 


X 


11) 


1 






2 




3 




li) 


2 






1 




3 


1 


18 


3 










2 

1 

1 


20 

1 

3 










2 

1 

1 


19 

1 

2 




1 




9 


1 


1 


IS 

1 

2 








t 


1 


2 


17 

1 

1 


1 

1 





3 


2 

1 

1 


13 


5 




1 




1 


3 




15 


4 

1 

2 






1 


2 

1 



15 


5 

1 

1 






1 


2 

1 



IG 

2 

4 


2 


1 




1 

2 


1 i 




15 


5 


<1 


1 




2 


2 


1 


15 


1 

1 


2 







5 

2 



17 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 







4 

] 

1 

1 

15 

1 

3 


3 

1 





1 




3 

J 

14 


3 

1 

2 

1 





1 


2 


3 

2 

10 


3 

1 

1 






1 


3 i 


4 

3 

15 


2 

1 

1 






1 


5 1 


2 


14 

1 

3 

2 

1 






1 


6 

2 

€| 


14 


2 


1 



1 





6 


1 


15 


1 


2 



3 





5 


1 


16 


2 

1 

1 








5 

1 



18 

1 

1 


1 
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Meteorological Observations. 


Abstract of the l^esnlts of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 

4 

taken at the Surveyor GencraVs Q/fcCj Calcutta, 


in the month of June, 1857. 


On the 20tli Juno, 1857, the Motoorologicnl Oliscrvntions after ten muiutos 
intervals being taken at the Surveyor General’s Olliee, they indicate the following 
clroumstances. 


Exact Time of Minimum Barometer, .. 


Ditto Maximum Barometer,.. 


1 


h. 

A. M. 


P. if. 1 


A. Iff. 10 
P. M. 10 


m. 

30 

50 


0 

50 


Ji. m. h. m. 

rA, w. Between 5 30 & 0 0 during 


Ditto Minimum Temperature, 


tlie wliole of wliiel) interval the llier* 

mometer stood at the same reading 
o 

80.8 which was the lowest tempera¬ 
ture during the day. 


Ditto 


m. 


h. m. 


fp. M, at 20 past noon and also at 4 10, 


Maximum Temperature, 


V. 


the tliermonieter standing at S)0.8, 

o 

at tliti former, and at 00.7 at tlio 
latter time* 



Meteorological Olservatione^ xlix 

Ahetract of (he Mesulte cf the Sourly Meteorological Obeerwiione 
taken at the Surveyor GeneraVa Office^ Calcutta^ 

* in the month of July^ 1857. 

L&titude 22" 33' 1" I^orth, Longitude 88* 20' 34" East. 

feet. 

Height of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer a])ove the Sea level, 18.11 


Daily Means, &o. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 

dependent thereon. 



Mean Height of 
the Barometer 
at 32° Faht. 

Range of the Barometer 
during the day. 

c 
a 2 

R 2 

tri 

Range of the Tempera, 
ture during the day. 

Date. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

B H 
^ u 

G 2 

tA 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

1 

0 

o 

o 

0 

1 

29.422 


29.373 

0.091 ! 

79.7 

81.8 

77.8 

4.0 

2 

.413 


.372 

.094 ! 

81.8 

85.9 

78.6 : 

7.3 

3 

.425 


.373 

,089 

81.6 

85.2 

79.2 

6.0 

4 

.409 


.351 

.098 

82.4 

86.0 

79.5 

6.5 

6 

6 

Sunday. 

.381 

.426 

.328 

.098 

81.3 

84.8 

79.3 

5.5 

7 

.466 


.396 

.148 

81.7 ! 

85.3 

78.8 

6.5 

8 

.543 


.501 

.094 

83.1 

87.2 

79.4 

7.8 

il 

•563 1 


.4iJ9 

.099 

83.7 

87.2 

80.4 

6.8 

10 

.628 1 


.478 

.097 

84.1 

90.0 

81.2 

8.8 

11 

.516 


.444 

.116 

82.0 

84.2 

1 

80.2 

4.0 

12 

13 

Sunday, 

.516 

.659 

.465 

.094 

84.7 

90.0 

81.2 

8.8 

14 

.514 

.551 

.450 


83.9 

89.4 

80.0 

9.4 

15 

.476 ! 



.118 

84.3 

88.9 

81.0 

7.9 

16 

,476 1 

.521 



82.9 

81.8 

81.4 

3.4 

17 

.500 

.566 



82.5 i 

85.9 

79.6 

6.3 

18 

.531 

.598 


.121 

82.2 

85.6 

80.0 

5.6 

19 

20 

1 Sunday. 
.584 

.628 

! .541 

.087 

82.3 

85.3 

80.6 

4.7 

21 

.675 

.6:26 

: .612 

.114 

81.7 

84.0 

79.6 

4.4 

22 

.594 

.645 

.643 

.102 

80.6 

86.6 

77.2 

9.4 

23 

.642 

.684 

.697 

.087 

79.5 

81.6 

77.4 

4.2 

24 

.678 

.732 

.636 

.096 

81.3 

87.6 

78.2 

9.3 

25 

• 

.663 

.714 

.582 

.132 

82.9 

88.9 

79.0 

9.9 

26 

27 

Sunday. 

.674 

,742 

.608 

.134 

81.7 

86.5 

78.6 

7.9 

28 

.709 

.766 

.654 

.102 

82.1 

88.4 

78.7 

9.7 

29 

.692 

.748 

.605 

.143 

81.8 

85.9 

78.8 

7.1 

30 

.643 

.691 

.558 

.133 

82.0 

87.5 

78.8 

8.7 

31 

.685 

.674 

.676 

.098 

81.5 

85.5 

79.0 

6.5 


The Mean height of ihtt Barometer, ae likewise the lifoan Dry and Wet Bulh 
Thoinnometers are derived from the tweuty-four hourly observations made during 
tho day, * 
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Meteorohgicai Ob^ervatiom. 


Abtiraet of the Reeulta of the Sourly Meteorological Observatione 
taken at the Surveyor Generare Office^ ChUutta^ 
in the month of July^ 1857. 

Daily ISIeans, &c. of the Obaervations and of the Hygrometrical elements 

depeiident thereon. 


Date. 
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Meteorological Obta'vntwns, 


Abstract of the JResultH of the Hourly Meteoroloyieal Observatione 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVa Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of Jtdy^ 18|>7. 


Hourly Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 

dependent thereon. 


Hour. 

Mean Height of 
the Barometer 
at 32® Faht. 

Mid- 

Inches. 

29.561 

night, 

1 

.517 

2 

.535 

a 

.525 

4 

.528 

5 

.531 

G 

.519 

7 

.565 

8 

.578 

9 

.586 

10 

.588 

11 

.580 

Koon, 

.667 

1 

.550 

2 

.527 

3 

.510 

4 

.498 

6 

.196 

6 

.506 

7 

.527 

8. 

.646 

9 

.566 

10 

.582 

11 

.581 


Range of the Barometer for 
each hour tluring the 
month. 

Mean Dry Bulb 
Thermometer. 

Range of the Tempera¬ 
ture fur each hour 
during the 
month. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Inches. 

t 

1 

Inches. 

Inches. 

o 

o 

o 

\ 

o 

29.744 

29.373 

0.373 

80.6 

83.2 

77.4 

5.8 

.729 

.359 

.370 

80.4 

82.7 

77.5 

5.2 

.713 

.318 ' 

.365 

80.3 1 

82.9 

77.7 . 

5.2 

.708 

.336 ! 

.372 

80.1 ! 

82.2 

78.1 

€71 

.701 

.328 ‘ 

.376 

80.0 

82.0 

78.4 

3.6 

.703 

.380 ' 

.323 

79.9 

81.6 

78.4 

3.2 

715 

.353 1 

.363 

79.8 

81.8 

77.8 

4.0 

« 9 A 

.729 

751 

.388 

,110 

.311 

.311 

80.3 

81.4 

82.2 

81.2 

77.8 

77.8 

4.4 

6.4 

7,56 

.417 

.339 

82.5 

85.4 

78.4 

7.0 

751 

.121 

.333 

83.6 

86.8 

79.0 

7.S 

.736 

.122 

.314 

81.4 

88.4 

79.2 

9.2 

.725 

.408 

.317 

81.3 

90.0 

79.6 

10.4 

705 

i .381 

.321 

84.9 

90.0 

80.0 

10.0 

69l 

! .370 

.321 

86.0 

89.4 

80.0 

9.4 

,682 

.319 

.333 

8t.7 

89.4 

80.6 

8*8 

665 

.335 

.330 

81.4 

8S.S 

80.2 

8.6 

.651 

.655 

.311 

.356 

.313 

.299 

8.S.7 

83.2 

87.0 

87.0 

79.8 

79.2 

7.2 

7.8 

.661 

.373 

.291 

82.6 

86.6 

78.6 

8*1 

.694 

.401 

.293 

81.9 

84.4 

78.3 

6.1 

725 

.419 

.306 

81.7 

84.0 

77.6 

6.4 

« f »tr 

.718 

.426 

.322 

81.5 

83.6 

77.2 

6.4 

.741 

.423 

1 

1 

\ 

.319 

81.1 

83.4 

77.2 

6.2 


The Mean heiRht 
Thermometers are 
during the month. 


of the Barometei', as likewise the Mean Dry and Wet Bulb 
derived from the observations made at ^tho several hours 




Meteorological Ohservatione, 


Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraTs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of July^ 1857. 


Hourly Means, he. of the Observations and of the Uygrometrical elements 

dependent thereon. 
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s 

Q 

W 

Q 
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1 

o 

o ! 

i 

! 0 

o 

Inches. 

T. gr. 

T. gr. 


Mid. 

night. 

78.6 

2.0 

; 77.6 

3.0 

1 

0.928 

i 

10.01 

1 

1 

1 

1.00 

0.91 

1 

78.6 

1.8 

' 77.7 

2.7 

.931 

.04 

0.90 

.02 

2 

78.6 

1.8 

77.6 

2.7 

.928 

.01 

.90 

.92 

3 

78.4 

1.7 

! 77.5 

1 2.6 

.925 

9.98 

.86 

.92 

4 

1 78.3 

1.7 

1 77.4 

2.6 

.922 

.95 

.86 

.92 

5 

78.1 

1.8 

; 77.2 

1 2.7 

.916 

.89 

.89 

.92 

6 

78.1 

1.7 

77.2 

2.6 

.916 

.89 

.86 

.92 


78.4 

1.9 1 

77.4 

2.9 

.922 

.95 

.96 

.91 

8 

79.0 

2.4 

77.8 

3.6 

.934 

10.05 

1.22 

.89 

9 

79.6 

2.9 

78.1 

4.4 

.913 

.14 

.60 

.87 

10 

80.1 

3.5 

78.3 

5.3 

.949 

.18 

.85 

1 .85 

11 ! 

80.6 

3.8 

78.7 

6.7 

.961 

.29 

2.02 

.84 

Koon. 

80.7 

3.6 

78.9 

6.4 

.967 

.37 

1.91 

.84 

1 

80.9 

4.0 

78.9 

6.0 

.967 

.34 

2.15 

.83 

2 

80.9 

4.1 

78.8 

6.2 

.961 

.31 

.22 

.82 

3 

80.9 

3.8 

79.0 

1 6.7 

.970 

.37 

.05 

.84 

4 j 

80.8 

3.6 

79.0 

1 5.4 

.970 

.40 

1.91 

.85 

6 

80.4 

3.3 

78.7 1 

6.0 

.961 

.31 

.76 

.85 

6 

80.2 

3.0 

78.7 

4.5 

.961 

.31 

.58 

.87 

7 

79.8 

2.8 

78.4 

4.2 1 

.952 

.23 

1 .45 

.88 

8 

79.i 

2.5 

78.1 

3.8 

.943 

.14 

.30 

.89 

9 

79.4 

2.3 

78.2 

3.5 

.916 

.17 

.20 

.89 

10 

79.2 

2.3 

78.0 

3.5 

.940 

.11 

.20 

.89 

11 

79.0 

2.1 

77.9 

3.2 

.937 

1 

.10 

.07 

1 

.90 


All the Hjgromelriral elements are comjmted bj the Greenwich constants. 










Meteorological Obe&roatione. liii 

jlbeiract of the Meeults of the Hourly Meteorological Oheervatione 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 

• in the month of July^ 1857. 

Solar Budiation, Weather, &o. 


Date. 

Max. Solar 
radiation. 

Kain Gauge 
5 feet above 
Ground. 

1 

1 Prevailing direution 
of the Wind. 

General Aspect of the Sk^. 

1 

o 

a • 

[nclicH. 

• • 

S. W. 

Cloudy ; also drizzling occasionally. 

2 

• m 

0.37 

s. w. & s. 

Cloudy ; also raining between 8 & 10 

A mr 

3 

% • 

1.22 

s. w. & s. 

A* HI* 

Cloudy and constantly raining between 

4 

• • 

2.20 

s. w. & s. 

3 and 10 A. M. also between 8 and 11 

P. M. 

Cloudy, also occasionally lioavy shower. 

5 

« 

Sunday* 

m a 

0.79 

0.23 

s. 

Cloudy, with occasional drizzling. 

7 

a • 

0.30 

s. 

Cloudy with little rain. 

8 

a a 

• a 

s. 

Cloudy. 

y 

• • 

• • 

8. 

Cloudy, 

10 

• • 

•» 

8. A S. W. 

Cloudy. Also slightly drizzling between 

11 

• * 

• • 

s. w. & s. 

5 and 9 P. M. [8 A. M. and 1 p. M. 

Cloudy. Also slightly drizzling between 

12 

13 

Sunday* 

• • 

0.28 

s. & s. w. 

Cloudy. Also rain at 3 P. H. 

14 

• • 

0.92 

S. & 8. W. & N, W. 

Cloudy and raining occasionally. 

15 

• • 

• « 

S. W. 

(doudlcss till 7 A. M. cloudy afterwards. 

ir> 

• • 

0.15 

S, W. it calm & S. 

Cloudy and raining between 1 & 2 p« M. 

17 

• # 

0.79 

8. W. & 8. 

Cloudless till 2 a. m. cloudy till 3 F. M. 

18 

a • 

0.70 

S. 

8cHtd. & ^i till 8 p. m. cloudless 

afterwards. Also raining between 6 & 
9 A. M. [P. M. 

Cloudy, & constantly raining before 3 

19 

20 

Sunday* 

•• 

O.GG 

s. & s. w. 

Cloudless till 5 A. M. cloudy afterwards: 

21 

«• 

0.40 

s. 

also constantly raining after 8 A. H. 
Cloudy. Also incessantly raining between 

22 

• • 

1.11 

s. 

Midnight & 2 f. m. [4 & 10 F. Sf. 

Cloudy. Also incessantly raining between 

23 

a m 

0.08 

s. & s. w. 

Cloudy. Also occasionally ruining. 

24 

• • 

0.26 

8. & N. K 

Cloudy. Also raining at 5 P. u. [5 p, m. 

25 

• 9 

• • 

S. & S. W. 

Cloudy. Also very slightly drizzling at 

26 

27 

Sunday, 

% % 

1.53 

0.5G 

E. & S. E. & S. 

Cloudy. Also raining between 2 & 3 p. sr. 

28 

• • 

0.16 

E. & 8. E. 

Cloudy. Also raining between 4 & 5 r. M. 

29 

• 

• • 

• • 

E. it S. E. 

Cloudless till 4 a. m. Scatd. clouds till 

SO 

• • 

0.27 

S. E. & E. 

7 P. H. cloudless afterwards. 

Cloudless till 4 A. M. Scatd. clouds after- 

31 

•• 

• • 

E. & S. E. 

wards: also slightly raining iromNoon 
to 4 P. H. 

Cloudless till 6 F. K. cloudy afterwards : 




also very slightly drizzling at 2 p. m. 


\i Cirri, Cirro strati, Cumuli, Cujnulo strati, Wi Nimbi, —‘i Strati 
V\ i Cirro cumuli. 




Meteorological Ohftervaiione. 


Er 

Abstract of the Results of the JTowrlg Meteorological Oh8ei*vations 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of July^ 1857. 

lIoNTitiiX Eksults. 

Indies. 


Mean height of the I'aroraeter for the month, • • • • 29.547 

Afax. height of tlxo Barometer occurred at 9 A. M. on the 28th, ,. 29.756 

Min. height of tlio Barometer occurred at 4 A. M. on the 6th, •« 29.328 

Extreme range of the Barometer during the month, • • •. 0.428 


o 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer for the month, .. •• 82.2 

Max. Temperature occurred at Xoon & 1 p. itf, on the 10th & 13th,.. 90.0 

Min. Temperature occurred at 10 & 11 P. M. on the 22nd, •• 77.2 

Extreme range of the Temperature during the month, .« 12,8 


o 

Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer for the month, ,, 79,5 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer,,. 2,7 

Computed Mean Dew-point for the month, .. .. .. 78.1 

Mt^n Dry Bulb Thermometer above computed mean Dew-point, .. 4.1 

Inches. 

Mean Elastic force of Vapour for the month, .. ., 0.913 


Troy grjuns. 

Mean Weight of Vapour for the month, .. .. ., 10,14 

Additional Weight of Vapour required for complete saturation, .. 3,4B 

Mean degree of humidity for the month, com 2 )lete sat uratiun being unity, 0.88 

, Inches. 

Bained 27 days. Max. fall of rain during 24 liours, . • .. 2.20 

Total amount of rain during the montli, .. .. •• 12,98 

Prerailing direction of the Wind, •• «• •• S. 



Meteorological Gbservaiione* 


\r 


Ahetract rf the SesuUs of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of July^ 1857. 

Montult Bdsults. 


Table showini; the number of days on which at a given hour any particnlar wind 
bluW| together with the number of duys on which at the same hour when 

any particular wind was blowing it rained. 


iiuur. 

N. 
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A 

aa 

9 
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1 • 

‘ o 

vs 
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E. 

• 
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as 
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Rain on. 

S. 

Rain on. 

« 

• 

CO 

» 
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'S 

fiS 

w. 

Rain on. 
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ss 
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*ae 

oi 

Calm. 

Rain on. | 
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Meteorological Obeei^vaiioM. 


Aletract of {he SesiiHs of the Hourly Meteorological Oheervaiione 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of July^ 1857. 


On the 2l9fc July, 1857, the Meteorological Observationa after ten minutoa 


inteiralfl being taken at the Suircyor General’s Office, they indicate the following 
circumstances. 


Hxact Time of Minimum Barometer, • • 


Ditto Maximum Barometer,.. 


1 

I 


h. ra. h. 
A. 3C. 3 20 & 4 

F. 31, 4 50 

A. K. 10 40 
F. M. 10 30 


m. 

0 


Ditto 


rA. 


Minimum Temperature, -I 


h. in. h. m. 

sr. Between 7 0 & 8 0 during 
the whole of which interval the ther¬ 
mometer stood at the same reading 
o 

70.6 which was the lowest tempera¬ 
ture during the day. 


h. m. 


Maximum Temperature, F. M. 4 10 


Ditto 



Meteorological Observations, Ivii 

Abstract of the Hesults of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVs OJJlce^ Calcutta^ 

• in the month of August^ 1857. 

Latitude 22® 33' 1" North. Longitude 88® 2»' 34" East. 

Feet. 

Height of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the Sea level, 18.11. 

Daily Means, &c. of the Of^servations and of the Hygrometrical elements 

dependent tltereon. 
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O 0^ 

*■» • 
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Range 
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Range of the Tempera- 
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Date, 

C3 




— S 



1 

can 

the 
at 3 

Mux. 

Min. 

Dift\ 

CC r . ■ 

Z* “ 

1 

IMax. 1 

Min. 

Diff. 


Pi 




len 





Inches. 

Inches. , 

1 filches. 

Jnehe.H. 

O 

o 

o 

o 

1 

21}.0;(2 

20.005 

1 

20.574 

0.001 

80.3 

81.0 

1 

78.4 

5.0 

2 

Stnifhrt/, 

1 

1 

1 

.570 







,05u 

1 .701 

.122 

81.0 

85.0 

77.0 1 

7.4 

4 

.578 

1 .071 

.103 

.178 

81.0 

H3.0 

! 70.4 

4.2 

5 

.508 

I .557 

.110 

.111 1 

80.3 

81.8 

■ 70.0 

2.8 

<) 

.102 

1 .500 

.422 

.081. 

70.5 ! 

Sl.l 

70.0 

4.8 

7 

.151. 

' .402 

.302 

1 .100 

81.0 

81.0 

78,7 

5.3 

8 

.117 

' .187 

1 

.380 

,008 

81.8 

1 1 

85.0 

1 . 

70.1 ; 

5.0 


1 

1 

SdiKf'frt. ' 
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The !Mean height of the Bannuotor, as likewise the Mean Dry and Wet Bulb 
Thennoinelers arc derived, from thetwcnly-iour hoiu'ly observations made, during 
the day. 
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Meteorological Oh&ermtions. 


Ah:stract of the Remits of the llourlg Meteorological OhsermtioiiM 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of August^ 1857. 

Daily Means, &c. of tlie Obsefvationa and of the Ilyf^rometneal elements 

dependent thereon. (Continiml^) 
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Meteorological Observations. 


Abstract of^ the Besults of the Tlourlg Meteorological Observations 
talcen at the Sarvegor QeneraVs OJice, Calcutta 
in the month of August^ 1857. 

• 

Hourly Means, &c. of the Observations and of tUe Hygrometrical elements 

dependent thereon. ^ 
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Tho Menu IteiRhi of tlio TlaroniPter, as likewise the Mean Dry and Wet Bulu 
Tliorniometors are derived from the observations made at the several hours 
during the month. 



lx j\Iv(eorolo(jicnl Observnlions. 

Abstmet of tlte Sestidts of the Ilotirhf Meteorological Obsercalions 
taken at the Snrve)/or GeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of August^ 1S.)7. 


Hourly Means, &c* of the Observntions and of the Ilygrometrical elements 

tlupendent thereon.— (Continuat) 
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All tlic Hygronictricnl elements uro com2>Htf(l by I lie Qrconwirli confifantfi. 
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Meteorological Observations, 

Abstract of ilte Mesults of the TTourhj Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor OeiieraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 

^ in the month of August^ 1857. 

Solar radiation, Weather, &e. 
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Meteorological Ohservafione, 


Ixii 

Abstract of the Results of the llourig Meteorological Observations 
taJcen at the Survegor GeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of August^ 1857. 

Mo^xniiT EesuijTs. 

Indies. 

Mean height of the Barometer ft>r the month, 20.520 

Max. height of the Barometer, oeourivd at 10 & 11 r. M. on tlie 31st., .. 29.732 

Min. heiirlit of tlie Barometer, oeeiirml at 3 P. M. on tlic 19th, .. 29.239 

Extreme Kange of the Barometer cUmiig the month, ,, ., 0.493 


o 

^IfeMTi ])rj Bulb Thermometer for Ihc month, .. .. 82.0 

.Max, Temperature, occurred at 2 p. m. on the 25tli, and 4 r. M. on the 27th, 89.4 
Mill. Temperature, oceurivd at 7 A. M. on tlie nth, .. .. 70 G 

Extreme Uange of the Temiicrature during tlie month, 12.8 


o 

Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer for tlie month, .. 7y.2 

Mean l)ry Bulb Xliermoiueler above Mean Wet Bulb Tlicrmomotcr, .. 2.8 

Cniiiputeil Mean Dew Point for the month, .. 77.8 

Mean Dr> Bulb Thermometer above computed Mean Dew Point, .. 4.2 

Indies. 

Mean Ela?tic forc<‘of vapour for the moiitli, 0.931* 


Tr(»y grains. 

Mean weight of vapour for the montli, .. .. .. 30.0.5 

Additional weight of vapour re(|uirod for eompletc saturation, .. 1.42 

Mean degree of Humidity for the month, complete saturation being unity, 0.88 


> Indies, 

Rained 2S days. Max. full of rain durintf 24 hours, .. 3.7i 

Total .uiioMiit of rain during the month, ,, ** 18.70 

Prevailing direction of the Wind,.. .. .. 8. 



Meteorological Ohservatiom. 


Ixiii 


dbatraet of the Jlemlts of the llowrhj Meteorological Ohservatiom 
taken at the Surveyor General's Ofice, Calcutta, 
in the month of August, 1857. 

Moitthly Eesults. 


Table showing the number of days on which at a given hour any particular wind 
blew, together with the number of days on which at tlie same hour, 
when any particular wind was blowing it raineil. 
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Meteoyolojfical Observations, 


Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteoroloyical Qbservations 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVs Office^ Calcutta, 
in the month of August, 1857. 


Ou the 20th Angiiat, 1857, the JMetoorological Obaervations after 
ten minutes intervals being taken at the Surveyor General*» OUice, 
they indicate the following circumstances :— 


]i. in. h.in. 

/A. M. BrtwoiMi a*20tlnriii;Twhicli 

1 A 1 time till* Uurometer nus stationury. 

f)/ilimimnn nuromctiT,.., ^ •' 

(p. M. 4-30* 


Ditto Mu\imuni Durometer,, 


h. lu. 

A. 10-10, li, in. li. in. 

P. !M. Ui'twoou 10-30, A 10 r>0 (hiring 
Avliirli time the Purouietor was sta- 
tioiiarv. 


li. m. li. in. 

Ditto Minimum Tomperaturo,. A. M. 3-30 al^o 7-30, 


1 


h. in. h. m. 

P, ]\r. Bftwi’iMi 2-30 iiiid 2-iO during 
wliicli time the TJieniijuieter nas ftla- 
liuiiary. 


Ditto Maximum Temperature, 





meteorological ObservaHone^ 



Abstract of the Results of the Hourly meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraTs Ofice^ Calcutta, 

• in the month of September, 1857. 


Latitude 22® 33' 1" North. Longitude 88® 20' 34" East. 


feet. 


Height of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the Sea level, 13.11 


Daily Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 


dependent thereon. 



*5' *- 

C V 

01 4^ 

'Sfi § "5 
•E 

►ri 

Ranee of the Barometer 
during the day. 

Mean Dry Bulb 
Thermometer. 

Range of the Tempera¬ 
ture during the day. 

Date. 

Mean 1 
the 1 
at 32 

Max, 

Min. 

Diflf, 

Max. 

1 

Min. 

1 

Diff. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

29.72!) 

21).71H 

29.073 

0.121 

83.3 1 

87.8 

79.5 

8.3 

2 

.flHO 

.7 IK 

.566 

.3 52 

81.0 

86.5 

81.5 

8.0 

3 

.OOS 

.677 

.5.53 

.121 

83.2 

88.2 

76.6 

11.6 

4 


.686 

.518 

.138 

82.6 

88.3 

; 79.0 

9.3 

5 

-621. 

.667 

.513 

.151 

82.1 

87.8 

78.0 

9.2 

7 

StififJfiv, 
.536 

.585 

.456 

1 

.129 I 

1 

81.6 

86.0 

79.2 

6.8 

8 

.^73 

.n.'.a 

.371- 

.176 

77.8 

79.6 

76.8 

2.8 

0 

.5(16 

.663 

.4.88 

.171 

76.1 

83.0 

75.6 

7,4 

10 

.6(i6 ! 

.720 

.621 

.066 

80.3 

83.6 

78.5 

1 5.1 

11 

.738 

.80.5 

.676 

.126 

82.7 

88.4 ' 

78.4 

10.0 

12 

.761 

.810 

.660 

.150 

81.2 

80.2 

80.0 

9.2 

r.i 

It 

Snuflntf, 

.660' 

1 

.753 

.618 

.135 

85.1 

91.0 

82.4 

8.6 

15 

.7u; 

.8H 

.685 

.126 

81.0 

90.2 

80.1 

9.S 

30 

.71!) 

, .813 


i .111 

85.5 

61.3 

81.1 

6.6 

17 

.718 

.760 

.637 

1 .153 

! 81.7 

86.1 

81.6 

7.8 

IK 

.731 

.773 

1 .(>66 

.161 

1 81.3 

j 86.8 

76.1 

i 10.4 

10 

.772 

.820 

.732 

' .088 

80.5 

j 8I-.6 

7S.G 

i 6.0 

1 

20 

21 

.800* 

.818 

.755 

.093 

70.4 

82.3 

78.3 

4.1 

22 

.771 

.833 

.721 

.112 

81 3 

85,2 

79.1 

6.1 

23 

.776 

.837 

-722 

.115 

81.1 

87.3 

78.6 

8.6 

21 

.718 

.768 

.685 

.133 

81.7 

85.8 

7S.0 

7.8 

25 

.763 

.823 

.667 

.126 

83.5 

89.2 

! 79.6 

9.6 

26 

.756 

.813 

.(>66 

.122 

82.0 

85.1 

79.6 

5.8 

27 

2H 

Sunday, 

.711) 

.800 

.689 

.111 

85.3 

91.6 

80.1 

11.5 

2!) 

.781 

.831; 

.722 

.113 

81.0 

90.6 

78.6 

12.0 

30 

.761- 

.837 

.683 

.151 

83.6 

61.6 

1 

77.4 

14.2 


The Menu height of the Buromotor, m likewise tlio Mean Dry and Wet Bulb 
I'liermomctcrs arc derived from the twenty •four hourly observations made during 
the day. * 









Afeteorolo^ical 0{;86ft)a{io7ts. 

Ahutract of the BesuUs of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of September^ 1857. 

Daily Means, &c. of the Observations and of the llygrometrical elements 

dependent thereon. (Coniinu ed,) 


Date. 

1 

Mean Wet Bulb Thcrmo-I 
meter. 

1 

Dry Bulb above Wet. 

( 

1 

1 

Computed Dew Point. 

.. ■■■ ' 

i 

Dry Bulb above Dew ' 
Point. 

Mean Elastic force of 
Vapour. 

Mean Weight of Vapour 
in a cubic foot of Air. 

Additional Weight of Va¬ 
pour required for com-j 
plete saturation. 

Mean degree of Humidity,! 
complete saturation be-i 
ing unity. I 


o 

0 

( 

0 

o 

Inches. 

T. gr. 

T. gr. 


1 

79.8 

3.3 

78.1 

6.0 

0.943 

10.12 

1.74 

0.85 

2 

80.7 

3.3 

79.0 

60 

.970 

.40 

.77 

.86 

3 

70.8 

3.4 

78.1 

6.1 

.913 

.12 

.77 

.8.5 

4 

79.4 

3.2 

77.8 

4.8 

.934 

.03 

.G5 

.86 

5 

79.5 

2.G 

78.2 

3.9 

.946 

.17 

.84 

.88 

6 

Sitnday. 








7 

78.3 

3.3 

7G G 

5.0 

.809 

9.67 

.67 

.85 

8 

76.0 

1.8 

75.1 

2.7 

.857 

.28 

0.85 

.92 

9 

77.3 

1.8 

76 4 

2 7 

.893 

.66 

.87 

.92 

10 

78.5 

1.8 

77 6 

2.7 

.928 

10.01 

.<K) 

.92 

11 

70.7 

3.0 

7H.3 

4.5 

.916 

.15 

1 57 

,87 

12 

80.2 

4.0 

78.2 

6.0 

.946 

.13 

2.11 

.83 

13 

Sunday. 








14 

81.0 

4.1 

78 9 

6.2 

.967 

.34 

.23 

.82 

15 

80.5 

3.5 

78 7 ; 

5.3 

.961 

.31 

1 86 

.85 

16 

81.1 

4.4 

78 9 

66 

.967 

.32 

2.10 

.81 

17 

80.3 

4.2 

7S.4 

6 3 

,952 

.19 

.23 

.82 

18 

77.6 

3.6 

75.8 

5 % 

.876 

9.4 1. 

1.77 

.81. 

19 

78.1 

2.4 

76.9 

3.6 

.008 

.78 

.20 

.89 

20 

Sunday 








21 

77.4 

2.0 

76 4 

30 

.8i)3 

.66 

001 

.91 

22 

78.8 

2.4 

77 6 

3 6 

.928 

.99 

1.22 

.89 

2.3 

78.7 

2.7 

77 3 

4 1 

.919 

.90 

.37 

.88 

24 

79.0 

2.7 

77.6 

4.1 

.928 

.99 

.38 

.88 

25 

79.5 

4.0 

77.5 

60 

.925 

.92 

2.08 

.83 

26 

79.3 

2.7 

77.9 

41 

.937 

10.08 , 

1 

1.39 

.88 

27 

Sunday 








28 

79.9 

6.4 

77.2 

8.1 

.916 

9.79 

2 85 

.78 

29 

77.2 

6.8 

73.8 

10.2 

.822 

8.80 

3.37 

.72 

30 

77.0 

6.6 

73.7 

9.9 

.819 

.78 

.25 

.73 


All the llygrometrical clcmctits arc computed by the Gruonnrich constants. 
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Irvii 


Abstract ojf the JRcsuUh of the llourlg Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVs Office^ (Calcutta, 
in the month of September, 1857- 


Hourly Means, &c. of the Observations and of the llygroraetrical elements 

dependent thereon. 


Hour. 

*55 fc- 

O 03 

w V u 

S -a 
W) o r®* 
*E b ^ 

Mas. 

Ranse of the Barometer for 
each hour during the 
month. 

a u- 

£* i 

Q S 

Range of the Tempera' 
ture for each hour 
during the 
month. 










c « 

rt -A 

V 4.* C0 

Mux. 

Min. 

Diff. 

5 

Sh 

Max. 

Min. 

i Diff. 


s 







I 

1 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

o 

o 

o 

Mid¬ 

night. 

29.719 

29.819 

29.524 

0.295 

80.7 

• 

CO 

77.2 

7.0 

] 

.707 

.803 

.511 

.292 

80.4 

83.6 

76.8 

6.8 

2 

.097 

.7*J8 

.507 

.291 

80.2 

83.2 

70.8 

6.1 

3 

.087 

.785 

.491 

.294 

79.7 

83.0 

76.6 

6.4 

4 

.085 

.775 


.291 

79.7 

82.6 

76.0 

6.6 

5 

.0!MJ 

.787 

.178 

.309 

79.5 

, 82.1 

7fi.O 

6.4 

f; 

.710 

.802 

.181 

.321 

79.5 

82.6 

* 75.6 

7.0 

7 

.72i) 

,822 

.500 

.322 

80.1 

82.S 

75.6 

7.2 

8 

.750 

,839 

.509 

.330 

81.9 

81.8 

77.3 

7.5 

9 

.759 

.815 

.490 

.355 

i 83.1 

86.4 

77.8 

8.6 

10 , 

.759 

.81(5 1 

.489 1 

.357 

83.8 

87.8 

76.8 

31.0 

n 

.71-3 

1 

.818 1 

.456 

.392 

85.0 

89.0 

77.2 

1 

n.8 

Noon. 

.726 

.833 

.415 

.388 

85.6 

90.1 

77.9 

12.2 

1 

.698 

.71)8 

.108 

.390 

86.2 

91.2 : 

7H.(t 

13.2 

2 

.671 

.797 

.374 

.423 

86.5 

91.6 1 

77.7 

13.9 

3 

.651 

.788 

.377 

.411 

86.0 

91.fi 1 

77.2 

1 1.4 

4 

.6tl. 

.7(53 

.388 

.375 

85.5 

90.8 1 

77.8 

33.0 

5 

,619 

.755 

.-109 

.316 

81.2 

89.1 i 

77.2 

12.2 

0 

.663 

.755 

.417 

.308 

83.1 

87.H 1 

77.1 

10.7 

7 

.684 

.771 

.159 

.312 

82.2 

S(;.6 

7(J.6 

10.0 

8 

.711 

.781) 

.483 

.306 

81.7 

85.2 

76.6 

8.6 

0 

.727 

.803 

.521 

.279 

81.5 

81.5 

78.1 

6.1 

10 

.734 

.813 

.628 

.285 

81.3 

83.8 

78.4 

5.4 

11 

.731 

,806 

.537 

.269 

81.0 

83.0 

78.4 

5,2 


The Mean lioight of the Baroinotor, as likewise the Menn Dry and Wet Bulb 
Therinoinetcrs are dcriu'd froui the observation made at tlie several hours 
during the moiitli. . 
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Meteorological Ohservafions 


Abstract of the Besults of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor GeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of Septembery 1S57. 


Hourly Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 

dependent thereon. 
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1 

0.925 
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1 

7s. 4 

2.0 

77.4 

3.0 

.922 

.95 

0.09 

.91 
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7S.3 

1.9 

77.3 

2.9 

.919 

.92 

.98 
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3 . 

7S.0 
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2.0 

.913 

.88 

.88 
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77.!^ 

l.H 
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.910 
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.92 
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3.S 
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! 
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4.1 , 
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lo 
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All the ilygrouietrifal eleuicnfa are by the Greiiiwich 







Meteorological Observations, 


Ijcix 


Abstract of the Results of the Jlonrlg Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor GeneraVs Office, Calcutta^ 

• in the month of Septeonher, 1857, 

Solar Kudiaiion, Weatlicr, kc. 


i 

08 

n 

Max. Solar 
radiation. 

Sain Gaugd 
5 feet above 
Ground. 

Prevailing direction 
of tile Wind. 

1 

o 

• • 

Inches. 

0.08 

K. & S. 

2 

• • 

• • 

S. K. & S. W. 

3 

llt.O 

1.31 

a. w. i^ K. & s. 

4 

122.0 

• • 

8. W. A Ji:. 

5 

• • 

0.18 

Variable. 

i\ 

Stuula/j. 

0.08 


7 

• • 

o.it; 

10. A N. K. 

H 

• • 

4.10 

E. (high.) 

8. K, A E. A N. E. 

t* 

A • 

2.21 

10 

• • 

l.lt 

[(high) 

E. A S. 

11 

113.4 

• • 

E. A S. W. 

12 

13o.O 

• • 

S. E. A 8. \V. 

]:( 

11 

Suiitliiif. 

138.6 

0.5G 

8. W. A S. 

ir> 

•• 

•• 

8. iS. N. E. \ X. W. 

It;' 

133.0 

• . 

N. E. A calm. 

17' 

119.9 

• • 

N. K. A: 10. A calm. 


120.0 

1 28 

E. A N. E. 

1U| 

• • 

0.08 

8, bj. A E. 

20 


O.O."! 


21 

« • 

tt.79 

S. E. 

»>•> 

• • 

0.2(i 

8. A S. E. 

2:ti 

• • 

0.22 

S. A S. E. 

2t 

• • 

• • 

S. \ S. E. 

2;>j 

1 

] U).0 

« • 

\V. iV S. 


• • 

• 

0.J7 

N. A W. 

27 

2S' 

Stnuhnf. 
132.8 1 

• • 

calm A N. A N. AV. 

29 

137 0 

* • 

N. A N. \V. 

30 

138.0 

A • 

N.AN.E. 


G-onoral Aspect of the Sky. 


Scrld. also rainin^at I p. .w. 

Cloudy; also slightly drizzling hctwccii 
31 A. M. & Noon. ISc 7 i>. M. 

Cl(»u(ly, also heavily raining between (J 

Seatd. i till 7 A. M. senld. clouds 

allervvards. [twi’cn 9 iJLll A. M. 

Seutd. clouds; also raining slightly bo- 

Cloudy and constantly raining. 

Cloudy and ruining incessantly. 

Cloudy and mining inecssaiitly before 
sun rise and occasionally alter it. 

More or loss cloudy till 7 P. ii. cloudless 
afterwards; also heavy rain at 7 A. M. 
and (> P. M. 

Cloudv till 8 i*. AT. cloudless aftoi^wards. 

(Uoudlchs till A. M. cloudy aiterwards. 

tloiuly, also raining liearily between 4 
and I) r. M. 

(Uoudv ttlL S p. M. cloudless uftcrwardS| 
also slightly raining at P. 5i. 

Cloudless till 7 A. ii. Scutd. '^ini’terwiirds. 

rioudy. 1 & 8 p. w. 

Seatil. olouds. Also raining between 2 

More or less cloudv the whole day, also 
slightly raining between 11 A. AL. and 
2 p. Al. 

Cloudy also raining oocasionally. 

Cloudy and slightly drizzling four times. 

(Moudy also ruiiiiug between 8 it 4 P. Af. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudless till 5 A. M. Seatd. clouds aftcr- 
\>urds. Also very slight drizzling 
hetueon 5 and (i P. ai. 

Cloudy also drizzling about Noon. 


Glondk'ss till 8 A. M, aeatd. *^1 till 3 P, M. 

cloudless afterwards. 

Cloudless. 

Cloudless. 


\i Cirri, '-i Cirro strati, Cumuli, Cumulo strati, W-i Nimbi, —i Strati, 
Nn i Oin*o cumuli. 
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Meteorological Ohservafione. 


Abetraet of the Mesults of the Hourly Meteorological Observatione 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVe Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of September^ 1857 . 

Monthly Results. 

Inches. 


Mean height of the Barometer for the month, .. ,. 29.705 

Max. height of the Baroiueter occurred at 11 A. M. on the 21st, .. 29.818 

Min. heiglit of tlio Barometer occurred at 2 P. M. on tho Sth, .• 29.371 

Extreme range of tho Barometer during the month, ,. .. 0.474 


0 

Moan Dry Bulb Thermometer for the month, .. .. 82.5 

Max. Temperature occurred at 3 p. M. on the 28tli & also 2 P. M. on tiro 30th, 91.6 


ISlin. Temperature occurred at 6 A. M. and also at 7 A. M. on tho 9th, . • 7^.6 

Extreme range of the Temperature during the month, * • .. 16.0 

o 

Mean Wet Bulb Themiometer for the month, .. .. 79.0 

Ibleau Dry Bulb Thcmiomctor above Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer,.. 3.5 

Computed Mean Dew-pomt for the mouth, «• .. 77.2 

Moan Dry Bulb Thermometer above computed mean Dew-point, . • 6.3 

Inches. 

Mean Elastic force of Vapour for the month, .. 0.916 


Troy grains. 

Mean Weight of Vapour for tho month, .. ., .. 9.85 

Additional Weight of Vapour required for complete saturation, 1.79 

Mean degree of humidity for tho month, complete saturation being unity, 0.85 


Indies. 

Bainod 20 days, Max, fall of rain during 24 hours, . • »• 4.10 

Total amount of rain during t^o month, • • .. •. 13.30 

Prevailing direction of tho Wind, • • .. •, E. & S, E, 



Meteorological Oheermtione, 
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Abstract of the Besults of the Howly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of Septemberj 1857. 

t 

MohthiiT Rbbultb. 


Table showing the number of days on which at a given hour any particular wind 
bleW| together with the number of days on which at the same hour when 

any particular wind was blowing it rained. 


Hour. 

N. 

1 

< 

Q "A 

• 

s 

o 

1 a 

E. 

Rain on. 

S. E. 

Rain on I 

S. 

Rain on. 



W. 

Rain on. | 

• 

;zi 

• 

e 

o 

c 

« 

Calm. 

• 

a» 

'O 

.3 


( 


i 

No 

1 

. ol 

' days 

I 

• 







■ 




Midnight. 

1 

3 

1 

5 


5 

1 

3 


3 


1 


I 


3 

X 

1 

2 

1 

1 

6 


5 


3 


3 


2 


■ 


3 


2 

2 

1 

3 

G 

1 

G 

1 

4 


■1 

■ 

2 




3 


3 

2 

2 

2 

5 

1 

6 

1 

3 


■I 

■ 

1 




2 

3 

4 

2 

1 

1 

7 

2 

0 

1 

2 


n 

■ 

2 

1 



3 

1 

5 

1 

3 

1 

7 

2 

G 


3 


2 

1 

2 




3 


G 

2 

2 

1 

4 


7 


3 


2 


2 




3 


7 

2 

1 


7 

3 

5 


4 


1 


2 


B 


3 


8 

4 

3 


7 

2 

5 


1 


3 


3 






U 

3 

4 

3 

G 


4 

1 

1 


3 


4 


1 




10 

5 

3 

1 

5 


6 

1 

1 




4 


2 




11 

4 

: 3 


5 

3 

7 

1 

2 


3 




2 




Noon. 

5 

: .5 

1 

2 

1 

5 

2 

4 

1 

2 


1 


2 




1 

5 

: 4 


4 

3 

3 

1 

4 

o 

3 


■1 


2' 




2 

4 

3 

1 

4 

1 

5 

2 

2 


5 


H 


2i 




3 

2 

4 

1 

5 

2 

■1 

By 

3 


4 

1 



4 

1 



4 

3 

3 


4 

1 

■1 


G 

1 

2 


3 


3 




' .5 

2 

3 3 


G 

1 

7 

2 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 




6 

2 

3 


G 

4 

4 


G 

2 

3 


1 

1 

1 




7 

2, 

4 


5 

2 

4 


7 


2 


1 


1 




8 

1 

3 


G 

1 

3 


7 


3 


1 


1 


1 


9 

1 

2 


6 


2 


7 

1 

4 


1 


1 


1 

2 

10 


3 


7 

1 

2 


6 


4 


1 


1 


1 

1 

11 

1 

3 


7 

1 

3 

1 

6 

_1 


3 


1 




1 

1 
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Abstract oj the Sesnlts of tlie Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs OJfce^ Calcutta^ 

• in the month of October^ 1857. 

Latitude 22^ 33' 1" North. Longitude 86** 2u' 34" East, 

Feet. 

Height of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the Sea level, IB.l 1 

Daily Means, &c. of tlie Observations and of the Uygrometrical elements 

dependent tliereon. 


>ate. 

leigbt of 
iarometer 
® Faht. 

Bunge of the Barometer 
during tlie day. 

5 d 
a ® 

-1 

Q H 

Range of the Tempera* 
ture during the day. 

Mean I 
the B 
at 32 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

£ -fl 

fT, 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 


Indies, 

Indies. 

Inches. 


O 

o 

o 

o 

1 

20.753 

20.801 

20.081 

nvRi 

83.5 

90.7 

70.4 

USi 

2 

.700 

.817 

.001 


Ht.O 

91.2 

70.0 


3 

.784 

.838 

.725 

.113 

81.5 

90.7 

79.9 

m 

f) 


.805 

.778 

.117 

81.8 

91.8 

81.2 

10.0 

0 


.807 

.770 

.121 

82.1 

87.9 

79.0 

8,9 

7 

.810 

.800 

.771 

.008 

81.7 

88.0 

78.2 

O.S 

8 

.801 

.010 

.813 

.103 

82.8 

8S.2 

77.7 

10.5 

0 

.012 

.007 

.853 

.111. 

81.2 

87.8 

77.8 

10.0 

10 

.801 

.007 

.822 

.115 

83.0 

88.7 

78.2 

10.5 

11 

12 

SiindfUf. 

,Ss2 

.955 

.SI i. 

.1 tl 

83.0 

8S.1 • 

78.1 

9.7 

13 

.022 

30.000 

,850 

.111- 

82.0 

80.2 

78.1 

11.1 

11 

.050 

.010 

.Oil. 

.120 

82.2 

87.0 

70.9 

ll.O 

15 

.035 

.020 

.817 

.173 

81.0 

8S.7 

75.8 

12.9 

10 

.870 

20.010 

.703 

.153 

82.i) 

80.0 

70.8 

12.2 

17 

.850 

.038 

.St to 

,138 

82.0 

88.3 

79.0 

8.7 

18 

10 

iSiniihtif. 

.SOU 

.900 

.833 

.130 

81.1 

89.8 

80.0 

9.3 

20 

.oo(; 

.082 

.85 1 

.12S 

81.7 

88.0 

70.2 

11.8 

21 

.033 

30.003 

.877 

, .120 

80.1 

87.1 

73.2 

11.2 

22 

.012 

.014 

.sst; 

.128 

' 80. % 

87 7 

,j 

13.9 

23 

.oil 

20.073 

.8 12 

.131 

80.0 

87.2 

7.».0 

12.2 

21 

' 

.885 

.050 

.831 

.125 

81.0 

87.0 

77.2 

9.8 

25 

20 

tSundttff. 

.031 

.978 

.892 

.080 

77.3 

79.5 

73.0 

5.9 

27 

.800 

.001 

.810 

.1 12 

77.0 

82,0 


8.3 

28 

.820 

.801 

.701 

.130 

77.9 

83.0 

Bii 

9.4 

21) 

.823 

.881 

.708 

.110 

78.3 

81.0 

72.2 

11.8 

30 

.Hit 

.010 

.700 

,120 

70.5 

87.1 

71.0 

12.3 

31 

.831 

.003 

.770 

.133 

80.0 

80.8 

75.2 

11.6 


Tlie Menu height of the Ihvmnietor, aa likewise the Mean Dry and Wet Bulb 
Thermometers are derived, from the twciily-lbur hourly obseryutious made, during 
the ihi). 
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Meteorological Ohaermtionn^ 


Abstract of the. Sesxilts of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVs Office.^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of October^ 1857. 


Paily Means, 5tc. of the Obscrvntiuns and of the Hygrometrical elements 

dependent thereon. (Continued,) 



1 

la 

OJ 

jS 

1 ^ 

• 

9 

1 ^ 

! Q 

o 

o 

apour 
f air. 

« a 

> o 
b. u 

"5 ^ 

I s 


JO 

*3 

pf 

> 

5 

Pk 

V 

> 

o 

b 

a 

O g 

® J; • 
«2 c 

W <* 

(O 

Sb V . 

® s 

Date. 

CQ 

. 

la 

V v 

La 

3 

o 

.o 

Xi 

a 

u 

Q 

V 

9 

1 ^ 

1 - 
i ^ "S 

v» 

V) 

.3 b- 

Cx2 9 
o 

k3 o 
.^'■3 

3 

Pf " 

% 2 2 
‘5 9 

rt b « 

g b 0) 

V "H- 

£ a 

on n . 

Ji « 


c o 

C9 


.a 

o 

5 ^ 

C "* 

o s 

•n rt V 

fl 


C 9 

b 

s 

o 


«8 

0) ^ 

eS O 

Oi 

;5 p-». 

S ^ 



Q 

o 

Q 

\ 

s 

-<! 

1 ^ 


o 

o 

o 

1 

■ 0 

1 

j Inches, 

T. gr. 

T. Rr. 


1 

77.1 

O.t 

73.9 

9.0 

: 0.824 

8.83 

3.17 

0.74 

2 

79.0 

5.9 

70.0 

8.9 

! .882 

9. 43 

.00 

.70 

3 

78.7 

1 

5.8 

75.8 

. 8.7 

1 .870 

.37 

2.98 

.76 

4 

1 Sundaif. 




4 

1 

1 




5 

i 79.2 

5.0 

70.4 

8.4 


.50 

.90 

.77 

6 

f 77.8 

4.3 

75.0 

0.5 

■ESI 

.35 

.10 

.81 

7 

' 77.5 

4.2 

75.4 

0.3 

1 .805 

.32 

.05 

.82 

8 

1 78.1 

4.7 

75.7 

7.1 

.873 

.38 

.37 

.80 

*J 

] 78.0 

3.2 

70.4 

4.8 

.8-13 

.82 

1 59 

.80 

10 

I 78.5 

1 

4.5 

70.2 

0.8 

.887 

.52 

2.30 

.81 

11 

i _ 

i Sunnriy, 



7.2 





13 

78.2 

4.8 

75.8 

.870 

.11 

.41 

.80 

Hi 

! 77.0 1 

5.9 

71.0 

8,9 

.827 

8.88 

.91 

.75 

It 

7.1.3 t 

0.9 

71.8 

10.1 

.771 

.28 

3.20 

.72 

15 

75.3 1 

0.0 

72.0 

9.9 

.770 

.33 

.11 

.73 

Hi 

70.0 1 

0.3 

73.4 

9.5 

.811 

.09 

.10 

.7 4 

17 

78.0 

4.9 

75.5 

7.4 

.808 

9.33 

2.4G 

.79 

18 

Siindny. 








19 

70 7 

7.4 

73.0 

11.1 

.801 

8.r,7 

3.04 

.70 

20 

74.1 

7fi 

70.3 

11.t 

.73 4 

7.!)0 

A7 

.70 

21 

72.9 

7.2 

(i9.3 

10.8 

.711 

.00 

.18 

.71 

22 

73.2 1 

7.2 1 

0!».G 

10.8 

.717 

.73 

.21 

.71 

23 

74.5 

0.4 1 

71.3 

9.6 

.7.58 

8.10 

2 9 4 

.74 

24 

75.8 1 

1 

5.8 

72.9 

8.7 

.797 

.57 

.77 

.70 

25 

Sunday. 

1 


\ 





20 

73.7 

3.0 

71.9 

5.4 

.773 j 

.40 

1.58 

.84 

27 

74 0 

3.9 • 

72.0 

5.9 

.770 

.40 

.70 

.83 

28 

72.9 

5.0 

70.4 

7.5 

.730 

7.97 

2.19 

.78 

29 

72.4 

5.9 ; 

09.4 

8.9 

.713 

.72 1 

.50 

.75 

30 

73.1 

0.4 

09.9 

9.0 

.725 

.82 1 

.84 

.73 

31 

72.7 

1 

1 

09.0 i 

i 

11.0 

,704 

.59 [ 

1 

3.22 

.70 


All the Hygrometrical cleiuciits arc coinputtsd by the O-reenwieh Constants. 
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Abstract of the Results of the Bou/rhj Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Survei/or OeneraVs OJtce, Calcutta, 
in the month of October, 1857. 

Hourly Means, &c, of the Observations and of the Hygrometrieal elements 

depeiidfitit thereon. 


Hour, 

Mean Height of 
the Barometer 
at 32® Faht. 

Range of the Barometer 
for each hour during 
the month. 

Mean Drv Bulb 

9 

Thermometer. 

Range of the Temperature 
for each hour during 
the month. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Max. 

Mill. 

Diff. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

1 

Inches.' 

! 

1 

Inches. 

o 

0 

0 

0 

Mid- 

29.871 

29.0(57 

29.773 

0.191 

79.0 

82.9 

71.9 

8.0 










O 

1 

.805 

,9.50 

.703 

.187 

78.8 

82.9 

74.4 

8.5 

2 

.855 

.918 

.759 

.189 

78.1 

82.0 

73.9 

8.7 

a 

.851 

.915 

.755 

.190 

77.8 

82.1 

73.5 

8.9 

4 

.«r)7 

.959 

.753 

.200 

77.4 

82.2 

72.9 

9.3 

5 

.s(i7 

.972 

.718 

.221 

77.1 

81.8 

73.3 

9.5 

0 

.883 

.973 

.7<i0 

.200 

70.9 

81.4 

73.3 

j 9.2 

7 

.90(> ' 

.993 

.782 

; .211 

77.8 

83.1 

73.1 

10.0 

H 

.928 

30.02 I. 

.801 

! .223 

so.c 

80.0 

73.0 

12.4 

*) 

.937 

.010 

.800 

.210 

i 82.3 

87.0 

75^0 

12.0 

10 

.!«5 

.038 

.795 

.213 

83.7 

88.8 

77.0 

, 11.8 

11 

.914 

.010 

1 .778 

-238 

85.1 

88.7 

77.7 

11.0 

Noon. 

.888 

29 990 

.758 

.232 

80.2 

89.1 

79.2 

10.2 

1 

.858 

.903 

.729 

23 L 

80.9 

9t).3 

79.1 

11.2 

2 

.831 

.954 

.701- 

,2.50 

87.0 

90.9 

79.3 

11.4 

a 

.810 

.925 

.080 

.239 

87.1 

91.8 

79.3 

12.5 

4 

.817 

.921 

.098 


80.0 

91.2 

79.2 

12.0 

r> 

,810 

.914 

.085 

.229 

81.9 

89.7 

7S.0 

11.7 

0 

.823 

.919 

.081 

1 .238 

83.1 

87.2 

77.4 

9.8 

7 

.810 

.939 

.718 

.221 

81.8 

80.0 

70.8 

' 9.2 

8 

,8(i9 

.953 

.745 

.208 

81.1 

81.9 

70.8 

1 8.1 

. 0 

.882 

.971 

.771 

.2tHl 

80.1 

81.5 

70.2 

: 8.3 

10 

.885 

.973 

.780 

.193 

79.9 

. 81.0 

70.0 

' s.o 

11 

.880 

.970 

770 

.200 

79.4 

82.8 

75.8 

< 

! 7.0 

1 

1 

1 

1 









i 


TUoMcan of the Ihironioter, as likowisc the Afean Dry and Wet Bulb 

Thennomelers arc derived from tlic observations made at tin* several hours 
during the moutlu 
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Meteorological Ohservations, 


Abstract of the Results of the Ilourlg Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in tlie month of October^ 1857. 

Hourly Mi^aiis, &o. of the Olxervations and of the Ilygroi^trical elementM 

dependi'iit thereon.— (Continued) 
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Ahetraet of the Results of the ITourlg Meteorological Ohservations 
taken at the Survegor QeneraVs Office^ Calcutta, 

, in the month of October, 1857. 

Solar Badiotion, Wenthor, &c. 


1 Date. ) 

Max. Solar 
radiation. 

Kain Gauge 
5 feet above 
Ground. 

t 

Prevailing <lircatioii 
of the Wind. 

1 

o 

140.0 

Juclios. 

• • 

N. & Calm, 

2 

110.0 

0.20 

N. & N. W. 

3 

128.4 

• • 

N. & N. W. 

4 

5 

Sumht/. 

147.0 

• • 

Calm & N. W, 

6 

110.0 

0.07 

S. W. A N.AV. AE. 

7 

129.0 

0.11 

N- E. & E. 

8 

131.7 

• % 

N. 

y 

132.0 

0.15 

S.AN. 

10 

134.fi 

• • 

S. W. & Cairn. 

11 

12 

Sundatf, 

139.0 

0.89 

• • 

N, A Culiii. 

13 

142.0 

• • 

N. E. 

14 

ito.o 

• • 

N. W. & Calm. 

15 

135.8 

«• 

Calni A IN. AV. A 

10 

135.4 

• • 

N. E. 

17 

138.0 

• • 

Calm A S. E. A AV. 

18 

19 

Suiuhty, 

141.0 

• • 

N. AA\ A N. A AV. 

• 

20 

, 142.0 

• # 

"N, A Culm. 

21 

134.6 

# • 

N. A Calm. 

22 

140.0 

• • 

N. A S. E. A N. E. 


Oeileval Aspect of the Sky. 


Cloudless. 

Cloudless till 9 A. M. Scatd, till 3 
1 *. K. cloudless till 9 r. M. cloudy and 
ruining from 10 P. M. to 11 P. M. 

I Cloudless till 7 A. M. ^cutd. till 7 
V, M. cloudless afterwards. 

Cloiidy till 3 A. M. cloiuUcss till 9 A.M. 
various clouds aftorwurds. 

Cloudy the whole day. Also slightly 
driz;:ling between 2 and 6 p. M. 

Scald, clouds till 6 p. m. cloudless 
nftcrw'urds. Also little rain at 4 P. M. 

Cloudless till 5 A. M. Scatd. till 
0 p. M. cloudless aftcrwartls 

Cloudlcsa till 2 A. M. Scatd, clouds 
afterwards. Also drizzling between 
7 and 10 A. M, 

Cloudless till 7 a. m. Scatd. ^i till 
6 P. M. cloudless altcrwards. 

Scattered i till 8 A. M. cloudy till 6 
r. M. cloudless afterwards. 

Cloudless till 4 A. M. Scatd. ^i till 7 
p. M. cloudless afterwards. 

Cloudless. 

Cloudless. 

Cloudless till 10 A. M. Scatd. till 
4 P. M. cloiulless afterwards. 

Cloudless till 4 A. M. Scatd. V-i till 
10 A. M. seattored cloiuls till 7 P. M. 
cloudless afterwards, also very slight¬ 
ly ilrizzling at 7 P. m. 

Scatd. clouds till 5 A. M. cloudless till 
10 A. Ji. Scatd. till 5 p. m. cloud¬ 
less afterwards. 

Cloudless till 10 A, M Scatd. '^i till 2 
F. Ai. cloudless afterwards. 

Cloudless till 9 A. M. Scatd. till 2 
p. M. cloudless afterwards. 

Cloudless. 


\i Cirri, i eirro strati, cumuli, ^i cuuiulo strati, nimbi, —i strati, 

Vvi ciiTo cumuli. 
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Meteorological Observations, 


Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor General's Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of October^ 1857. 

Solar Radiation, Weather, &e. 


Max. Solar 
radiation. 

fiain Gauge 
5 feet above 
Ground. 

Prevailing direi'l ion 
of tlie Wind. 

General Aspect of tlic Sky. 

1 o 

Iiiohes. 

1 


t 127.0 

• • 

N. E. & Calm it s, w. 

Cloudless till 6 A. M. Seatd. \i & 
till 1 p. M. Seatd. till 6 p. M. 

cloudless afterwords. 

133.0 

! 

j 

*'■ Sumlatf, 

• « 

s. & s. w. 

Cloudless till 8 A. Ai. Seatd. till G 

p. M. cloudless afterwards. 

1 * 

► 

0.15 

K E, & S. 

Cloudy. Also drizzling between 3 and 

8 A. M. 

1 

> « * 

• • 

N. & N. K. it E. 

Cloudy. 

121.0 

• a 

W.&iN. E. &N. 

Cloudless till 5 A. AI. Seatd. W till 3 
r. M. cloudless afterwards. 

134.0 

• a 

N. & Calm. 

Seatd. thin clouds till 5 a. m. Seatd. 
i afterwards. 

139.5 

a 9 


Cloudy. 

139.0 

• % 

N. & W. 

Seatd. clouds till 7 A. Ai, Seatd. M& 
V—i afterwards. 
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Ahstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Ohservations 
t^hen at the Surveyor OeneraTs Office, Calcutta, 


in the month of October, 1857. 

Monthly Eestilts. 

• Inches. 

Mean licight of tlio Barometer for the month, -- •. 29.870 

Max. lieight of the Barometer, occurred at!) a. Ai.'on the Idth, .. 30.040 

Min, height of tlio Barometer, ocemrred at 6 T. M. on the Ist, .. 29.081 

Extreme Raaye of tlio Barometer during tlie montli, .. .. 0.359 

Mean of the Daily Max. Pressures, .. •• •• 29.938 

Ditto ditto Min. ditto, .. .. .. •• 29.810 

Mean Daily ranye of the Barometer during the month, .. .. 0.128 


o 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer for the month, .. *, 81.6 

Max, Temperature, oeeurred at 3 r. M. on the 5th, •• 91.8 

Min. Temperature, oeeurred at 6 A. M. on the 29th, •• 72.3 

Extreme Jtnnyr of the Temporal urc during tlie month, ■. .. 19.6 

Mean of the Daily Max. Temperatures, ,, .. 87.0 

Ditto ditto Min. ditto, .. .* .. 76.7 

Mean Daily of the Temperature during the montli,.. 10.9 


o 


Mean Wet Bulb Thcmiomoter for the month, .• .. 75.9 

Mean Dry Hidb Thennomeler above Mean Wet Bulb Tlicrmomelcr, .. 5.7 

Computed Mean Dew Point for the month, ,, 73-0 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above computed Mean Dew Point, .. 8.6 

Inches. 

Mean Elastic force of vapour for the month, ., ,. . • 0.801 


Troy grains. 


Mean weight of vapour for the month, .. •• •• 8.60 

Additional weight of vajumr reipiiivd for complete sntiiralion, .. 2.7'li 

Mean degree of Humidity for the month, complete saturation being unity, 0.76 

Inches, 

Bnincd 7 days. Max. fall of rain during 24 hours, .. •. 0.89 

Total amount of rain during t ho luonili, .. .. .. 1.60 

Prevailing direction of the Wind,.. .. .. N. & K. W. 
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NMeorological Observations, 


Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Ohservaiions 

I 

taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of October^ 1857. 

IMONTHLX ll£ST7LTS. 

Table showing the nnniber of days on which at a given hour any particular wind 
blew, together with the number of days on which at the same hour, 
when any particular wind was blowing it rained. 


Hour. 

N. 

Rain on. 

• 

Rain on. 

E. 

Ram on. 

% 

1 Rain on. 

SQ 

Rain on. 

• 

03 

Rhih on. 1 

• 

Rain on. 

• 

a 

• 

c 

0 

s 

X 

Calm. 

Ram on. 

Missed. 






No. 

1 

of 

dai 

• 

rs. 


j 










Midnight. 

10 


1 


1 




1 


2 


1 




11 



1 

9 


1 


1 

1 



1 


2 

0 




10 


1 


9 


2 


1 




1 


2 






10 



.3 

ai 

2 


2 




] 

1 

2i 

1 




y 


1 

4 

u: 

2 


2 




1 

1 

2 


1 




9 


1 

5 

9 


li 


2 


1 


1 

1 

1 


1 


1 


8 


2 

G 

11 




1 


1 






3 

1 

a: 


7; 



7 

11 


1; 

1 



2 

1 

1 




1 


1 


4, 



8 

16 




1 




1 

1 

1 


2 


2 


1 



il 

13 


7 


1 




1 

1 

1 


1 






10 

lu 


6 


3 






2 

1 



(ii 




11 

H' 

1 

1 


8 


3 


! 




2 


1 


5 


1 

1 

1 

1 



Noon. 

7 


9 


1 






3 




7 


1 

t 



1 

0 


7' 


1 


i 




2 


1 


10 


i 



2 

1 


G 


2 


1 




3 

1 

i 


10 





3 

8 


3 


3! 


1 


2 


2‘ 


a 


G 


i 



4 

y! 


2 


1 i 

1 

4 


1 


2 




7 


i 


1 

5 

10 



1 

1 ■ 


2 


4 


1 




G 


( 



G 

9' 


3 


11 


4 


3 






G 


1 



7 

81 


3| 


1 1 


2 

] 

3 


2 




G 


2 



8 

8' 


3 


1 


2 


3 


2 




5 


3i 



0 

7i 




1 


2' 


2 


3 


1 


4 


4' 



lo 

7| 


3 ! 


1 


2 , 


2 


3 


1 


4 ' 


4 



11 

8' 

. 1 


2 

J 

1 


2, 

! 


2 


4 

1 

1 


3 

i 


4 




Missed 


















Meteorological Obseroatione* Izzxi 

Abstract of the Results of the Sourlg Meteorological Obseroatifms 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 

' in the month of November^ lb57. 

Latitude 22<’ 33' 1" Korth. Longitude 88" 20' 34" East, 

feet. 

Height of the Cistern of the Standard Barometeit above the Sea level, 18.11 
Daily Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrieal elements 


dependent thereon. 


Date. 

c « 

** 

«•> V 4>* 

p. 

^ CQ §1 

S 

ae .r: w 

V CB 

Ruuue of the Barometer 
during the day. 

Mean Dry Bulb 
Theimometer. 

Range of tlie Tempera, 
ture during the day. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Indies. 

Inches. 

D 

0 

o 

0 

1 

8ttmlay» 








2 

29.882 

29.910 

29.828 

0.112 

79.5 

87.5 

72.8 

14.7 

3 

.910 

.975 

.853 

.122 

79.0 

86.8 

73.6 

13.2 

4 

,888 

.971 

.832 

.M2 

75.5 

83.2 

69.0 

14.2 

5 

.858 

.932 

*701 

.138 

76.1 

8,5.0 

69.4 

15.6 

6 

.8‘i8 

.930 

.791 

.139 

75.2 

81.7 

67.1 

17.3 

7 

.866 

.936 

.818 

.118 

73.6 

82.2 

65.6 

16.6 

8 

Sunday, 








y 

.986 

30.080 

.937 

.113 

71.7 

81.4 

62.8 

18.6 

10 

.928 

.003 

.870 

.133 

72.3 

81.6 

61.8 

16.8 

u 

.923 

29.991 

.873 

.121 

72.5 

81.8 

65.2 

16.6 

12 

.991 

30.071 

.930 

.111 

72.1 

82.6 

"61.0 

18.6 

13 

30.051 

.121 

.908 

.123 

72.1 

82.1 

63.G 

18.5 

14 

.015 

.126 

.962 

.161 

72.5 

82.1 

63.8 

18.t> 

15 

Sunday, 







jii 

16 

.062 

.115 

30.001 

.141 

73.S 

83.2 

6G.3 

fG.9 

17 

.018 

.J20 

29.980 

.110 

71.2 


67.2 

J5.6 

18 

.015 

.083 

.957 

.126 

73.2 

81.2 

66.1 

15.1 

ly 

.031 

.107 

.979 

.128 

70.5 

70.7 

63.2 

16.5 

20 

.038 

.131 

.961 

.167 

69,6 

79.6 

61.0 

18.6 

21 

.003 

.079 

.958 

.121 

70.1 

79.1 

6i.6 

16.8 

22 

Sunday, 








23 

29.961 

.035 

.883 

.152 

71.5 

81.3 

63.6 

17.7 

24 

.977 

.052 

.92(5 

.126 

71.2 

80.8 

64.0 

16.8 

25 

.967 

.051 

.907 

.141 

71.1 

80.0 

63.3 

16.8 

23 

.913 

.011 

.890 

.121 

71.1 

81.6 

62.6 

19.0 

27 

.945 

.019 

.895 

.121 

72.4 

79.2 

67.4 

11.8 

28 

.930 

.Oil 

.873 

.133 

71.9 

79.5 

66.8 

12.7 

29 

Sunday, 








80 

.976 

.037 

.923 

.111 

71.3 

79.6 

66.8 

12.8 


The Mean height of the Barometer, aa like'tvise the Mean Dry and WetBul^ 
Thermometers are derived from the tweuty*four hourly observations mode during 
the day. 












Ixxxii Meteorological ObBervations. 

Ahetract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Olservaiions 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of Novemhery 1857. 


Daily Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 

dependent thereon. (Continued,) 


Date. 

Mean Wet Bulb Thermo¬ 
meter. 

- ■ . ■ _ 1 

Dry Bulb above Wet. 

Computed Dew Point. 

Dry Bulb above Dew 
Point. 

1 

Mean Elastic force ot 
Vapour. 

Mean Weight of Vapour 
in a cubic foot of Air. 

Additional Weight of Va¬ 
pour required for com¬ 
plete saturation. 

Mean degree of Humidity,’ 
complete saturation be¬ 
ing unity. 


o 

o 

1 

o 

o 

Inches. 

T. gr. 

T. gr. 


1 

Sunday, 




1 




2 

73.2 

6.3 

70.0 

9.5 

motMm 

7.81 

2.82 

0.71 

3 

72.2 

6.8 

68.8 

10.2 


,56 

.94 

.72 

4 

67.8 

7.7 

63.9 

11.6 


6.47 

.99 

.68 

5 

67.9 

8.2 

63.8 

12.3 

.593 

.45 

3.18 

.67 

6 

66.1 

9.1 

61..* 

1.3.7 

.5.j() 

!S.99 

.38 

.64 

7 

&1.9 

8.7 

60.5 

13.1 

.532 

.81 

.12 

.65 

8 

Sunday. 

1 

1 







9 

64.7 

7.0 

61 2 

10.5 

.544 

.97 

2.46 i 

.71 

10 

65.1 

7.2 

61.5 

10.8 

-550 

6.02 

.56 j 

.70 

11 

65.1 

7.4 

6L.4 

11.1 

.513 

.00 

.63 

.70 

12 

64.1 

8.0 

60 1 

12.0 

.525 

5.75 

.78 

.67 

13 

64.4 

7.7 

60.5 

11,6 

.532 

.83 

.70 

.68 

14 

66.4 

6.1 

63.3 

9.2 

.584 

6.39 

.24 

.74 

15* 

Sunday, 

t 


1 





16 

67.3 

1 6.5 

: CIO 

9.8 

.507 

.52 

.46 

.73 

17 

67.5 

6.7 

64.1 

10.1 

.599 

.54 

.55 

.72 

18 

65.3 

7.9 

61.3 

11.9 

.546 

5.97 

.85 

.68 

19 

63.2 

7.3 

59.5 

11.0 

, .f) 15 

.65 

.48 

.70 

20 

62.4 

7.2 

58 8 

10.8 

.503 

..53 

.37 

.70 

21 

63.9 

6.5 

60.6 

9.8 

.534 

.86 

.24 

,72 

22 

Sunday 








23 

64.9 

6.6 

61.G 

9.9 

.532 

6.05 

.33 

.72 

21 

63.8 

7.4 

m 1 

mkmm 

.525 

5.76 

.54 

.69 

25 

64.0 

7.1 

60.4 


.530 

.82 

.46 

.70*' 

26 

WIHH 

6.8 

61.2 

miiwM 

.544 

.98 

.37 

.72 

27 


4.9 

65,0 

mCEm 

.617 

6.77 

1.83 

.79 

28 


4.9 

64.5 

74 

,607 

-67 

-81 

.79 

29 

Sitiiday. 








30 

65.0 

6.3 

61.8 

9.5 

.555 

.09 

2.24 

.73 


Ail the Hygrometrical cleiiicnt^ are computed by tho Greenwich constants. 











Meteorological Obeervatione 


Izxxiii 


Abstract the HesuUs of the Hourly Meteorotogicnl Observations 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVs OJJiee^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of November^ 1857. 


Hourly Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 

dependent thereon. 


Hour. 

Height of 
Barometer 
2» Fabt. 

Range of tlie Barometer for 
each hour during the 
month. 

£ 

^1 

D S 

Range of the Tempem 
ture for each hour 
during the 
month. 










c 

« 

Max. 

Min, 

Diff. 

S H 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

1 










Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Mid¬ 

night. 

29.961 

30.078 

29.839 

0.239 

69.3 

76.6 

65.6 


1 

.957 

.065 

.810 

.225 

68.5 

75.8 

61.8 


2 

.948 

MO 

.835 

.214 

68.0 

76.0 

63.8 

! 12.2 

3 

.946 

.041 

.831 

.210 

67.3 

75.3 

62.8 

12.5 

4 

.910 

.049 

.828 

.221 

66.8 

71-.6 

62.0 

12.6 

5 

,919 

.059 

.811 

.218 

66.4 

74-.0 

61.6 

12.4 

6 

.970 

.081 

.856 

.223 

65.8 

73.6 

61.0 

12 6 

7 

.996 

.108 

.881 

.227 

66.0 

71.3 

61.G 

12.7 

8 

30.023 

.126 

.922 

.204 

60.7 

77.9 

' 6 t.2 

13.7 

9 

.037 

.115 

.930 

.215 

73.1 

80.6 

69.0 

11.0 

10 

.032 

.141 

.929 

.212 

75.8 

81.9 

71.8 

10.1 

11 

.010 

.126 

.906 

.220 

78.3 

83.2 

74.2 

9.0 

Noon. 

29.979 

.083 

.877 

.2|6 

80.2 

85.6 

76.6 

9.0 

1 

.914 

.050 

.831 

.219 

81.3 

86.6 

78.4 

8.2 

2 

.921 

.023 

.805 

.218 

81.9 

87.5 

78.6 

8.9 

3 

.911 

.018 

.791 

.227 

81.7 

87.3 

78.8 

8.5 

4 

.909 

.005 

.791 

.214 

79.7 

85.4 

76.8 

8.6 

6 

.917 

.012 

.799 

.213 

WarSM 


75.0 

9.5 

6 

.926 

.026 

.798 

.228 


82.5 

72.5 

10.0 

7 

.947 

.019 

.818 

.231 

73.7 

80.S 

70.4 

10.1. 

8 

.965 

.005 

.838 

.227 


79.8 

69.4 

10.4 

/) 

.974 


.842 

.229 

71.4 

79.0 

08.3 

10.7 

10 

.980 


.842 

.237 

70.6 

78.0 

67.3 

10.7 

11 

.973 

.082 

.839 

.243 

69.8 

77.6 

66.9 

10.7 


The Mean height of the Barometer, as likowisothe Mean Dry and Wet Bulb 
Thermometers aro derived from the observutlous made at tlie several hoars 
during the month. , 
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Meteorological Observationi, 


Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taJcen at the Surveyor OeneraVs Qffee^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of November^ 1857. 


Hourly Means, &c, of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 

dependent thereon. (Continued.J 


£3 


Hour. - u 


^ I 

c o 
« s 

S 


fri 

P 

-o 

V 


a 

o 

O 


u 

Q 

0} 

> 

o 

at 


C3 .= 
^ o 
►‘Cm 


0) 

u 

w 

O 


ou d 

n o 

s ^ 

ca 

o 


os 


u 

d 

o 


JG .S 

.2P c 

— w 

s° 

S 2 § 






o 

Inches. 

< 

1 

Mid- 

65.1 

4.1 

63.0 

: 6.2 

0.578 

nitrht. 




1 

1 


1 

64.7 

3.8 

62.8 

5.7 

1 .oV‘4 

2 

64.3 

3.7 

62.1 

5.9 

.561 

3 

'64.0 

3.3 

62.0 

5.3 

.559 

4 

63.5 

3.3 

61.5 

.5.3 

1 .550 

5 

63.0 

3.4 

61.0 

5.4 

.511 

6 

62.5 

3.3 

60.5 

5.3 

.532 

7 

62.7 

3.3 

60.7 

5.3 

.536 

8 

64.5 

5.2 

61.9 

7.8 

.557 

9 

65.9 

7.2 

62.3 

10.8 

,563 

10 

C(;.9 

8.9 

62.4 

13.4 

.567 

11 

67.4 

10.9 

61 9 

16.4 

.557 





t 


Noon. 

67.8 

\2A 

61.6 

18.6 

.552 

1 

68.1 

13.2 

61.5 

19.8 

.550 

2 

68.2 

13.7 

61.3 

20.6 

.516 

3 

68.1 

13.6 

61.3 

20.4 

.516 

4 

67.5 

12,2 

61.4 ■ 

18.3 

.518 

5 

68.1 

9.8 

63.2 

1-4.7 

.5'>2 

6 

68.2 

7.3 

64.5 

11.0 

.fio7 ' 

7 

67.5 

6.2 

64,4 

9.3 

.605 

8 

66.8 

5.5 

64.6 

8.3« 

.597 

9 

66.3 

5.1 

«3.7 1 

7.7 

.591 

10 

65.9 

4.7 

63.5 { 

7.1 

.588 

11 

G5.3 

4.5 

63.0 

6.8 

.578 

_ 1 

All the Hygrometrical clcmentfl 

are com 

puted by t 


T. gr. 

6.37 

..33 

.19 

.19 

.10 

.00 

5.91 

.91 

6.13 

.17 

.17 

.03 


6.91 

.91 

.86 

.88 

.93 

6.30 

.01 

.62 

.64 

.44 

.46 

.36 


O '2 3 

. > mm 

x*5 g 

5 a- 

"* t- e 
G d 

2 ? « e 
s ** fc- 
.r ?>•«»- 


s • 

© B 


T. gr. 

1.44 

.32 

.34 

.IS 

.16 

.17 

.13 

.14 

,80 

2.62 

3.37 

4.25 


.94 
5.33 
.58 
.49 
4 80 
3.86 
2.85 
.34 
.04 
1.91 
.69 
.59 


i £ g» 

— ^ .S 

S'® 


i> u 


4. ^ gd • 

-© .5: u ►, 


V & w d 


0.82 

.S3 

.82 

.84 

.84 

.84 

.84 

.84 

.77 

.70 

.06 

.59 


.55 

.53 

.51 

.02 

.55 

.62 

.70 

.74 

.70 

.77 

.79 

.89 



Meteoi'ological Observations, Ixxxr 

Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Ohaervaiions 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 

' in the month of November^ 1857. 


Solar Eodiation, Weather, &c. 


4? 

■3 

P 

Max, Solar 
radiation. 

Bain Gauge 
5 feet above 
Ground. 

Prevailing direction 
of tho Wind. 

• 

General Aspect of the Sky. 

1 

2 

0 

. Sunday, 
1 140,U 

jljichcs, 

• m 

W.&S.W.&N. E 

. Cloudless till Noon, Scatd. till 4 

3 

138 0 

• a 

N. W, & W. 

F. M. Scatd. W afterwards. 

Scatd. till 5 F. M. cloudless after- 

4 

1 133.0 

a a 

N. W. 

\yardfl. 

Cloudless till 11 A. M. Scatd. till 5 

5 

134.2 

• « 

N. W. & N. 

F. AC. cloudless afterwards. 

Cloudless. 

C 

137.0 

• • 

N. & W. & N. W. 

Cloudless. 

7 

132.5 

• a 

N. W. & W. 

Cloudless. 

8 

9 

Sunday, 

129.3 

a a 

N. W.& W.&oalm. 

Cloudless, 

10 

139.0 

« • 

S. W. & calm. 

Cloudless. 

11 

132.0 

* • 

W, & calm. 

Cloudless. 

12 

135.0 

• • 

N. W, & S. W. 

Cloudless. 

13 

131.5 

a a 

N. W. & N. 

Cloudless. 

14 

133.5 

a • 

N. W. & iV. 

Cloudless till 1 A. AC. Scatd. till 3 

15 

10 

Sunday. 

133.5 

• • 

N. W. k N, 

p. H. cloudless afterwards. 

Cloudless. 

17 

130.0 

• • 

iV. w. 

' Cloudless. 

18 

131.0 

• • 

i\. W. 4t N. 

' Cloudless. 

19 

133.0 

'* 

N. W. k K. E. 

Cloudless till 8 A. H. Scatd. after* 

20 

134.0 

1 

• a 

N. W. k N. 

wards. 

, Cloudless. 

21 

129.0 

a • 

N. k E. 

Cloudless till 8 A. M. Scatd. '-i after* 

22 

23 

Sunday, 

132.6 

• a 

N. E. k N. W. 

wards. 

Cloudless. 

21 

130.0 

• • 

N. 

Cloudless. 

25 

129.0 

a • 

N. (1 X. W. 

Cloudless. 

20 

135.0 

a • 

X. E.&K.&N.W. 

Cloudless. 

27 

135.0 

• a 

E. &. X. E. 

Scatd. till 11 a. M. cloudy after- 

• 

28 

130.0 

a a 

N. 

wards. Also very sliglitly drizzling 
occasionally. 

Cloudy witli very sliglit drizzUne till 1 

20 

30 

Sunday. 

125.0 

a • 

W, & N. W. 

A. M. cloudless till 6 A. M. cloudy till 

5 P. K. cloudless afterwards. 

Scatd. till 4 a. m. cloudless after* 





wards. 


M Cirri, Cirro strati, Cumtdi, Cumulo strati, V\-i Nimbi, —i Strati, 
Vv i Cirro evunuli. « 
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Meteorological Olservations. 


Abstraet of the Results of the Jlourlg Meteorological Ohservations 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVs Office^ Calcutta, 


in the month of Noveniber, 1857. 

MoNxnj'jT Eesulxs. 

Inches* 

Mean height of the Barometer for the month, •. •. • 29.963 

Max. height of the Barometer occurred at 9 A. M. on tlic 16th, .. 30.115 

Min. height of the Barometer occurred at 3 & 4 f. K. on the 6th, • • 29.791 

range of the Barometer during the month, •• •• 0.364 

Mean of the Daily Max. Pressures, .. .. .. 30.039 

Ditto ditto Min. ditto, .. 29.905 

Mean Daily nuige of the Barometer during the month, . • , • 0.134 


o 

Mean Diy Bulb Thermometer for the month, .. »• 73.0 

Max. Temperature occurred at 2 P. M. on the 2nd, •. •• 87.5 

Min. Temperature oeeui'rcd at 6 a. M. on the 20th, •• •• GI.O 

Extreme range of the Tem^jorature during the month, • • • • 26.5 

Mean of the Daily Max. Temperature, «• •. • • 82.0 

Ditto ditto Min. ditto, •• •• •• 65.7 

Mean Daily range of the Temperature during the mouth, , • 16.3 


o 


Kean Wet Bulb Thermometer for the month, .. .. 65.9 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer,., 7.1 

Computed Mean Dew-pouit for the montli, .. ., ., 62.3 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above computed mean Dew-point, .. 10,7 

Inches. 

Mean Elastic force of Vapour for the month, ,. ,, 0.565 


Troy grains. 

Mean Weight of Vapour for the month, .. .. •• 6.17* 

Additional Weight of Vapour required for complete saturation, B.69 

Mean degree of humidity for the month, complete saturation being unity, 0.70 


Drizzled 2 days, Max. fall of rain during 24 hours, 
Total amount of rain during tlie month, • • 
Prevailing direction^of the Wind, •• 


Inches, 

Nil. 


Nil. 


N. W. & N. 
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Alstract of the Sesults of the Hourly Meteorological Obsei'vatione 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of November^ 1857. 

Monthly Eesitlts. 


Table showing the number of days on which at a given hour any particular wind 
blew, together with the number uf days on wtiich at the same hour when 

any particular wind was blowing it rained. 


Hour, 




# 

o 

.2 

"3 

E. 

0m 

ft 

S.E 

O 

CO 

. 2S 

s. 

• 

o 

e 

*« 


Rain on. 

W. 

Rain on. 

• 

• 

• 

c 

e 

e 

X 

DC 

• 

e 

“3 

Rain on. 

q> 

GO 

.a 






No 

. 0 

1 

days 

■ 












Midnight. 

6 


2 


2 

J 





2 


2 


8 


3 



1 

7 


2 


1 






2 


2 


8 


3 

d 


2 

7 


1 


1 






1 


3 


8 



■ 


3 

7 


1 


1 

] 





1 


3 




4 


1 

4 

8 


2 


1 






1 


3 




3 



5 

5 


2 


1 






1 


3 




3 


2 

C 

8 


1 


1 

] 





3 


2 


9 


1 



7 

8 


2 


1 






2 


1 


10 


1 



8 

9 




2 








3 


11 





9 

7 


2| 







1 


4 


11 





10 

5 


4 


1 








4 


11 





11 • 

5 


3 










6 


12 





Noon. 

5 


4 










3 


13 





1 

4 


5 


1 






1 


2 


12 





2 

G 


2 


1 






1 


2 


13 





• 3 

3 




2 






2 


3 


15 





. 4 

5 


1 


1 






3 


3 


12 





5 

5 


1 


1 

1 

1 




1 


5 


11 





6 

6 




2 


1 




1 

■ 



11 





7 

6 


1 


3 






1 




10 





8 

5 


1 


3 

1 

1 




1 

I 



10 





9 

G 


1 


3 

1 

1 




1 

I 

H 


8 





10 

G 


1 


3 


1 




1 

1 

mm 


7 




2 

11 

G 


1 


3 


1 




1 


5 


8 














_i. 



J 
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Meteorological Observations. 


Abstract of the Mesults of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office^ Calcutta, 
in the month of November, 1857. 


On the 17th November, 1857, the Meteorological Observations 
after ten minutes iiitcrvals being taken at the Surveyor Geueral’a 
Office, they indicate the following circumstances ;— 


Exact Time of Minimum Barometer, 


b.m. h.m. 

('A. M. Between 2-30 & 3-20 during the 
whole of which interval the Barome¬ 
ter WU8 stationary, 
h. m. 

P. M. 4-0. 

h. m. 

A. M. 0-30. 


Ditto of Maximum Barometer,, 


Ditto of Minimum Temperature 


h. m. h. m. 

& 11-0 during 
interval the Bare- 
stal ionury 

}i. in. h. m. 

Between 0-30 & 7-0 during the 
of winch interval the Tliermo- 
as btationury. 

h. m. h. m. 

P. M. Between 2-20 and 2-30 during 


/A. M. 0-30. h. ni. 

N P. M. Between 10-30. & 
‘ i the whole of which intei 
V. meter was stal ionary. 

{ A. M. B 

whole 
ter wa 


^P. M. Between 2-20 and 2-30 during 
Ditto of Maximum Temperature,.,. ^ the whole of wliieli interval tho Ther- 

(. meter was stul ionury. 




Meteorological Ohservatione. 
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Abstraot of the Hesults of the Hourly Meteorological Obaervatione 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of December^ 1857. 


Latitude 22^ 33' I" North. Longitude 88^ 2U' 34" Eaat. 

Feet. 

Height of the Cistern of the Standard Barometer above the Sea level, 18.1 \ 
Daily Means, &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 


dependent thereon. 


1 


Date. 

^ *■* 

O 0) 

** m 

S 

« t 

Range of the Barometer 
during the day. 

t 

£ 

Vs 

Range of the Tempera¬ 
ture during the day. 

CQ 

fl 

g-sis 

Max, 

Min. 

Diff. 

s 

s ^ 

Max. 


Diff. 


Indies. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

1 nches. 

0 

o 

0 

o 

1 

30.022 

30.096 

29.975 



77.8 

65.0 

12.8 

% 

.041 

.125 

.990 

.135 

69.8 

77.9 

63.6 

14.3 

3 

.053 

,137 

30.000 

,137 

68.9 

78.7 

61,2 

17.5 

4 

.084 

.156 

.033 

.123 

68.4 

78.4 

61.2 

17.2 

5 

.078 

.167 

.000 

.167 

68.8 

78.6 

61.4 

17.2 

6 

7 

Sunday, 

29.981 

.049 

29.921 

.128 

67.5 

1 

77.8 

61.0 

16.8 

8 

.987 

.065 

.931 

.134 

68.1 

78.3 

61.6 

16.7 

9 

30.030 

.102 

.969 

.133 

67.7 

78.2 

58.0 

20.2 

10 

.052 ' 

.127 


.125 

68.4 

1 79.6 

59.6 

20.0 

11 

.060 

.138 


.137 

1 67.3 

78.6 

58.9 

19.7 

12 

.056 

.160 

29.938 

.172 

G5.6 ! 

I 1 

76.6 

57.2 

19.4 

13 

14 

Sunday. 

.002 

1 

.081 , 

.941 

1 • 

.110 

1 

66.2 

77.4 

! 57.6 

19.8 

15 


.074 

.936 

.138 

65.9 

77.6 

56.8 

20.8 

16 

29.992 

.068 

.917 

.151 

65.8 

76.8 

56.2 

20.6 

17 


.092 

.965 

.127 

67.1 

! 76.8 

59.6 

17.2 

18 

.053 

.125 

.990 1 

.135 

67.3 

77.2 

59.4 

17.8 

19 

.035 

.127 

.972 ; 

I 

.155 

67.1 

77.6 

58.8 

18.8 

20 

21 

Smidau, 

.017 

.103 

1 

.963 i 

.140 

67.3 

77.9 

59.1 

18.8 

22 


.105 

.961 

.114 

67.1 

76.8 

69.5 

17.3 

23 


.088 

.943 

.145 

66.7 

76.2 

58.4 

17.8 

24 


.088 

.952 

.136 

66.9 

76.8 

59.2 

17.6 

25 


.140 

30.011 



78.2 

57.8 

20.1 

26 


.153 

.008 



76.3 

58.2 

18. L 

ii 

28 

Sunday. 

.080 

.164 

.021 



75.1 

55.9 

19.5 

29 

n-j 

.172 

.043 



76.5 

57.6 

18.9 

30 


.158 

29.992 

.166 

68.2 

78.0 


17.3 

31 

m 

.191 

30.039 

.152 

68.3 

77.5 


15.9 


Tlio Moon height of the Barometer, as likewise the Mean Dry and Wot Bulb 
Thermometers ore derived, from thetwenty-four hourly observations made, during 
the day. 















2 c Meteorological Oheervatione. 

Abettact of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraPs Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of December^ 1857. 


Daily Meana^ See. of the Obeervatione and of the Hygrometrical elements 

dependent tliereon. (Continued.) 


Date. 

ean Wet Bulb Ther¬ 
mometer. 

ry Bulb above Wet. 

j 

imputed Dew Point. 

ry Bulb above Dew 
Point. 

ean Elastic force of 
Vapour. 

ean Weight of Vapour 
in a cubic foot of air. 

1 

iitional Weight of Va¬ 
pour required for com¬ 
plete saturation. 

ean degree of Humi¬ 
dity, complete satura¬ 
tion being unity. 


1 ^ 

1 «. 

1 

i « 

1 ^ 

1 

T3 

I ^ 



o 

o 

o 

1 , 

o ! 

Inches, 

T. fp-. 

T. gr. 


1 

65.3 

6.2 

62.7 

7.8 

0.672 

6.29 

1.84 

0.77 

2 

63.5 

6.3 

60.3 

9.5 

.528 

5.81 

2.14 

.73 

3 

62.6 

6.3 

59.4 

9.5 

.513 

.64 

.10 

.73 

4 

61.5 

6.9 

67.4 

11.0 

.480 

.29 

.33 

.69 

5 

61.4 

7.4 

57.7 

11.1 

.485 

.34 

1 

.37 

.69 

6 

7 

Sunday. 

61.2 

6.3 

57.4 

10.1 

,480 

.30 

.12 

.71 

8 

61.2 

6.9 

57.1 

11.0 


.21 

.31 

.69 

9 

60.1 

7.6 

65.5 

12.2 


4.98 1 

.48 

.67 

10 

60.5 

7.9 

55.8 

12.6 



.60 

.66 

11 

60.0 ' 

7.3 

55.6 

11.7 

.452 

.00 

.37 

.68 

12 

68.7 i 
% 

6.9 

54.6 

U.O 

.437 

4.85 

.16 

.69 

13 1 

14 

Sunday. 

60.0 

6.2 

66.3 

V 

9.9 

.462 

6.13 

1.99 

.73 

16 

59.2 

6.7 

55.2 

10.7 

.445 

4.91 

2.12 

.70 

16 

59.4 

6.4 

55.6 

10.2 

.452 

5.02 

.02 

.71 

17 

61.4 

5.7 

68.0 

9.1 

.489 

.41 

1.91 

.74 

18 

61.7 

5.6 

58.3 

9.0 

,491 

.46 

.91 

.74 

19 1 

61.6 

5.5 

58.3 

8.8 

.494 

.46 

.86 

.76 

20 i 

21 

Sunday. 

61.5 

5.8 

68.0 


.489 1 

.41 

.96 

.73 

22 

60.9 

6.2 

67.2 

9.9 

.476 1 

.26 

2.06 

.72 

23 

60.6 

6.1 

56.9 

9.8 

.472 

.21 

.02 

' .72 

24 

! 60.8 

6.1 

67.1 

9.8 

,475 

.25 

.03 

.72 

25 

60.5 

6.5 

5G.6 

10.4 

.467 

.17 

.13 

.71 

26 

60.1 

6.1 

56.4 

9.8 

.464 

.14 

1.98 

.72 

27 

28 

Sunday. 

59.1 

6.0 

55.5 

1 

9.6 

.450 

.00 

.89 

« 

.73 

29 

60.9 

5.4 

,57.7 

8.6 

.485 

.86 

.79 

.75 

En' 

62.2 

6.0 

58.6 

9.6 

.499 

.61 

2.07 

.73 

31 1 

62.8 

5.5 

69.5 

8.8 

.515 

.68 

1.92 

.76 


All the Hygrometrical oloments are computed by the Oroeuwich Constants. 
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Ahetracfi^of the Jteaults of the Hourly Meteorological Obsermtione 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVa Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of December^ 1857. 

Hourly MeanSi &c. of the Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 

dependent thereon. 



O m 

03 M 

Range of the Barometer 

X> u 

•3 S 

Range of the Temperature 


6 ce 

for each hour during 

CQ V 

u 

Q§ 

for eadi hour during 

Hour. 

.SP 2 fa 
« o 

as» Si 

the month 

a 


the month. 









c 

s-sis 

Max. 

Min. 

DifF. 

S 

0) H 

Max, 

Min. 

DiflT. 


s 




s 





Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Indies. 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Mid¬ 

night. 

30.044 

30.113 

29.975 


63.3 

67.8 

60.2 

7.6 

1 

.0.35 

.105 

.967 

.138 

62.7 

66.5 

59.2 

7.3 

2 

.025 

.&95 

.962 

.133 

62.1 

66.3 

58.7 

7.5 

3 

.014 

.086 

.950 

.136 

61.5 

66.1 

57.8 

8.3 

4 

.013 

.086 

.947 

.139 

60.7 

65.8 

57.1 

8.7 

5 

.025 

.098 

.960 

.138 

60.3 

65.5 

56.4 

9.1 

6 

.042 

.112 

.982 


59.7 

05.1 

56.3 

8.9 

7 

.OGG 

.133 

30.007 

.136 

59.5 

65.0 

55.9 

9.1 

8 

.097 

.179 

.034 

.145 

62.2 

67.8 

57.8 

10.0 


.119 

.189 

.019 

.110 

66.0 

70.0 

62.4 

7.6 

10 

.117 

.191 

.016 

.115 

69.3 

73.0 

66.6 

6 4 

11 

.098 

.173 

.028 

.145 

72.6 

75.0 

69.9 

5.1 

Noon. 

.064 

.132 

.001 

.131 

75.3 

76.9 

73.8 

4.1 

1 

.029 

.097 

29.963 

.134 

76.6 

78.6 

74.6 

4.0 

2 

.002 

.068 

.932 

.136 

77.5 

79.6 

75.4 

4.2 

3 

29.98G 

.018 

.923 

.126 

76 9 

78.6 

75.0 

3.6 

4 

.982 

.039 

.917 

.123 

75.1 

77.0 

73.0 

4.0 

5 

.990 

.053 

.925 

.138 

73.1 

75.2 

7!.4 

3.8 

i> 

30.000 

.065 

.937 

.128 

70.4 

72.8 

68.6 

4.2 

7 

.020 

.086 

.958 

.128 

68.6 i 

71.2 

G6.4 

4.8 

8 

.038 

.110 

.971 

.139 

67.2 

70.4 

65.0 

5.1 

9 

,052 

.121 

.985 

.139 

66.1 

69.6 

63.6 

6.0 

10 

.061 

.127 

.987 

.140 

65.1 

68.8 

62.4 

6.4 

•ii 

.056 

.123 

980 

.143 

61.2 

68.2 

61.4 

6.8 


The Moan Height of the Barometer, ns likewise the Moan Dry and Wet Bulb 
I'lionnoinoters are derived froiu the obsorvutious made at the several hours 
during the month. 
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Meteorological Ohservatione* 


Abstract of the Sesults of the Hourly Meteorological Oh.'ervations 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVe Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of December^ 1857• 

i 

Honrly Means, fitc. of tlie Observations and of the Hygrometrical elements 

dependent thereon.— (Continued.) 




Meteorological Obaermtione. zclii 

Ahatraet of the Mesulta of the Hourly Meteorological Ohaervatione 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVa Office^ Clalcutta^ 
in the month of December^ 1857. 

Solar Badiation, Weather, &c. 


1 \ 

Max. Solar 
radiation. 

Bain Gauge 
5 feet above 
Qround. 

Prevailing direction 
of the Wind, 

• 

General Aspect of the Sky. 


0 

Inches. 



1 

126.4 

• • 

N. W. & N. 

t 

Scatd. till 5 A. K. cloudless till 9 

A. Td, Scatd. till 4 P. H. cloudless 
afterwards. 

2 

127.0 

• • 

N. W. & N. [Calm. 

Cloudless. 

3 

131.0 

4 • 

N. W. & N. E. & 

Cloudless. 

4 

130.0 

• • 

N. W. & N. 

Cloudless. Also foggy between Mid¬ 
night and 3 A. M. 

5 

6 


• • 

N. W. 

Cloudless, 

7 

131.0 

• • 

N. W. & N. 

Cloudless. 

8 



N. W. & N. 

Cloudless. 

8 

128.0 

• • 

N. W. & N. 

Cloudless. 

10 

137.0 

• • 

N. & N. W. 

Cloudless. 

11 

133.0 

• • 

N. W. & N. 

Cloudless. [7 P. M. and 11 p. m. 

12 

13 

136.0 

• % 

N. & N. W. 

Cloudless, also slightly foggy between 

14 

131.0 

• • 

S. W. & W. & N. 

Cloudless, also slightly foggy between 
8 p. M. and 11 p. m. 

15 

128.0 

• • 

w. & s. w. & s. 

doudless, also foggy between Midnight 
and 8 A. K. [p. M. 

IG 

133.5 

• • 

S. E. A S. W. & E. 

Cloudless ; also foggy between 9 and 11 

17 

130.2 

• • 

N. E. & W. 

Cloudless, also foggy between 8 and 11 

V, IT. 

18 

131.4 

* • 

N. 

Cloudless. 

19 

20 

128.0 

Sunday, 

• • 

N. W. & N. 

Cloudless. 

21 

128.0 

• • 

N. W. & N. 

Cloudless. 

22 

132.4 

• • 

N.W. 

1 

1 

Cloudless. Also foggy between 7 and 
10 p. M, [7 and 10 P. M. 

23 

128.4 


K. E. & W. & N. W. 

Cloudless. Also slightly foggy between 

24 

130.0 

• • 

W. k N. W. 

Cloudless. [and Midnight. 

25 

332.0 

« • 

K W. & N. 

Cloudless. Also foggy between 7 i*. m. 

2G 

27 

128.0 

Sunday. 

• • 

N.&W. 

Cloudless. Also foggy between 8 P. m. 
and Midnight. 

28 

• 

129.0 

•• 

N. W. & N. E. 1 

Cloudless. Also slightly foggy between 
Midnight and 2 A. M. 

23 

• 

126.0 

• « 

W.&N. 

Cloudless till 6 A M. Scatd. till 9 

A. M, cloudless till 7 P. m. Scatd. ^-l 
afterwards. [wards. 

30 

127.0 

a • 

W. & N. & N, W. 

Cloudless till 3 p. M. Scatd. ^~i after- 

31 

128.0 

• a 

N. W. & N. 

Cloudless till 1 p. M. cloudy till G P. H. 
Scatd. V—i afterwards. 


M Cirri, i cin*o strati^ cumuli^ cumulo strati, Vv-i nimbi, —i strati 
V\i cirro uumuli. S 
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Meteorological Ohservations. 


Abstract of the Results of the Hourly Meteorological Observations 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVs Office^ Calcutta^ ^' 
in the month of December^ 1857. 


Moi^TniiX Sesults. 

' Inches. 

Mean height of the Barometer for the month, .. 30.041 

Max. height of the Barometer, occurred at 10 a, h. on the 31st, .. 30.191 

Min. height of the Barometer, occurred at 4 F. M. on the 16th, . • 29.917 

Extreme Range of the Barometer during the month, .. .. 0.274 

Mean of the Daily Max, Pressures, • •. .. 30.120 

Ditto ditto Min. ditto, •. .. .. .. 29.980 

Mean Daily range of the Barometer during the month, . • ., 0.140 


o 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer for the month, .. .. 67.4 

Max, Temperature, occurred at 2 p. m. on the lOtli, .. ,, 79.(5 

Min. Temperature, occurred at 7 A. M, on the 28tli, •• .. 55 0 

Extreine Range of the Temperature during the montli, .. 23.7 

Mean of the Daily Max. Temperatures, .. .. ,, 77.5 

Ditto ditto Min. ditto, .. 59 4 

JlTean Da% of the Temperature during tlie inoiitli,.. ,, 18.1 


o 

Mean Wet Bulb Thermometer for the month, .. 61.1 

Mean Dry Bulb Thennometer above Mean Wet Bulb Thenuometer, ., 6.3 

Computed Mean Dew Point for tlic month, ,. ,, 57,3 

Mean Dry Bulb Thermometer above computed Mean Dew Point, ., 10.1 

Inches. 

Mean Elastic force of vapour for the month, .. ,. .. 0.478 

Troy grains. 

Mean weight of vapour for the month, .. .. •. 5.28 

Additional weight of vapour required for complete saturation, •. 2.11 


Mean degree of Humidity for the montli, corni»lt‘tc saturation being unity, 0.71 

• • 

Inches. 

Bained No days. Max. fall of rain during 24 hours, .. •• Nil, 

Total amount of rain during the month, .. •. .. Nil 

Prevailing direction of the Wind, .• •• •• N. W. & N 



Meteorological Observationa, 


xcy 


Jbstract^ the Reeulta of the Hourly Meteorological Ohaermtione 
taken at the Surveyor QeneraVa Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of December^ 1857. 


MoifTHLY EesUIiT^. 


Table showing the namber of days on which at a given hour any particular wind 
bleW} together with the number of days on which at the same hour, 
when any particular wind was blowing it rained. 



Missed 
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Meteorological Oheereatiom^ 


Ahetract of the Beeulta of the Ilourlg Meteorological Obee^atione 
taken at the Surveyor OeneraVe Office^ Calcutta^ 
in the month of December^ 1857. 



Oa the 24fch Decomberi 1857, the Meteorological Observations 
after ten minutes intervals being taken at the Surveyor Generara 
OfiSce, they indicate the following circumstances 

h. m. 


"Exact Time of Miiumum Barometer, 

Ditto of Maximum Barometer, 

Ditto of Minimum Temporaturo,, 
Ditto of Maximum Temperature,. 


A. M. 4-40. 

P. M. 3-40. 

h. m. h. m. 

A. M. Between 9-40. & 10-0 during 
which time the Barometer was Bta- 
tionary. 

P. M, Between 9-40 & 9-50 during 
which time the Buromoter was sta¬ 
tionary. 

A. M. Between 7-10 & 7-90 during 
which time the Tliormometei* was sta- 
tionaiy. 

P. M. Between 1-50 k 2-20 during 
which time the Thermometer was 
stationary. 








